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PESTALOZZI'S EDUCATIONAL LABORS FOR THE POOR. 



FOPtlLAH SCHOOLS. 

" It is to the charitable efTorta of PestaloMi"— remarks M. Demeta, 
the foijiider of the most complete and successful institution of reformatory 
education in the world, in a. report on the Agricultural Reformatory Colo- 
nies of France, — " that we owe the establishment of agricultural colonies," 
that is, of institutions, organized on the basis, and in the spirit of the 
family, with agricultural employment as the principal means of industrial 
training, and with methods of instruction, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal, so far as applied, good enough for children of any class of society, 
and yet capable of being followed by an intelligent mother in the home 
of the poor. Not that Peatalozzi's own plans and methods under his 
own application, were eminently successftd — for they were not His in- 
stituKon at Neuhof, was a disastrous Mure, in its immediate results, both 
as a school, and as a pecuniary speculation. But the christian spirit in 
which this excellent man labored — the fomily organization into which he 
gathered, even the outcasts of society, liying among such pupils as a &ther, 
as well as pastor and teacher, and denying himself the quiet seclusion 
and comforts of the home which the fortune of his noble minded wife had 
secured for him, that he might inspire the orphan, and the abandoned and 
even criminal child with filial attachments, cultivate habits of self rehance 
and profitable mdustry, and thus enable them " to live in the world like 
men" — this spirit, system and aim, the dream and labor of his long and 
troubled life, imperfectly inaugurated at Neuhof, and never fully realized 
at Stanz, But^dorf, and Yverden, but widely diffused by his writings, 
and the better success, under more fevorahle conditions, of his pupils and 
disciples in Switzerland and Germany, have led to the establishment of 
new educational institutions for rich and poor, of schools of practical 
agriculture, as well as of agricultural reformatories, and at the same time 
has regenerated the methods of popular education generally. To the con- 
nected and comprehensive survey of Pesfalozzi's Life and Educational 
System by von Eaumer, we add a notice of bis labors at Neuhof by Dr. 
Blochmann, of Dresden, and by Dr. Diestcrwcg, of Berlin, from discourses 
pronounced on the occasion of the Centennial celebration of Pesfalozzi's 
birth-day on the 13th of January, 1846. 



PpsTALOzzr having failed in a plantation of madder which he had com- 
menced in connection with a mercantile house of Zurich, on an estate of 
about one hundred acres of land on which he commenced a house in the 
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Italian villa style, to which he gave the name of Neuhof, projected the 
plan of an educational estahUshment respecting which Dr, Blochmann,* 
an admiring pupil and avowed follower thus writes : 

It was not in Pestalozzi's nature to sink under misfortune, so long as ha 
couldpursue theattainmentoftheohject of hialife. He had early learned 
and deeply fixed in his mind the maxim, 

'^Tunec«Ie mjLlrs, sed coatn tortiarUa" 
He advanced hke a roused lion, with resolute courage, against all 
unfriendly influences. In spite of the Severe distress into which the 
unforseeu withdrawal of the Zurich house plunged him, he determined to 
go on, and to make his landed estate the centre of operations for hia 
educational and agricultural plans. He resolved even upon more and 
higher designs. Henceforward he will live amongst heggar children, and 
share his bread in poverty amongst them ; will live like a heggar himself, 
Oiat he may learn to teach heg^rs to live like men. 

He also proposed \a render his establishment on institution for the 
poor. This undertaking attracted attention. It was considered a noble 
and benevolent enterprise ; and his views and principles had so much 
influence, in spite of the mistrust of his practical ability, that he found 
assistance in Zurich, Bern and Basle, and was able without much difS- 
culty to obtain the necessary funds for the institution, by the aid of a 
loan, for several years, without interest His friends on all sides assisted 
him ; more cspeciaUy Iselin of Basle, whom he had met and known in 
the Helvetic Diet, and who introduced the beloved enterprise to public 
notice in his Ephemerides. 

The Institution for the Poor at Neuhof was opened in 1775. Poor 
children flocked in from all directions, many of them gathered by 
PostaloMi himself fi«m their misery, and out of the streets. He had 
soon fifty children, whom he kept busy in summer with field labor, and 
in winter with spinning and other handicrafts, instructing them all the 
time, and developing and clearing tip their mental feculties, especially by 
oral recitations and mental arithmetic.t Pestalozzi had early perceived 

• HBNBy Pbbtalmii. Toucbea al s Pidute of hia Life uid Labors : from hia own IcaH- 

CoUDSilir and Proressor : Lclpsic, 1346. 

t The idea of such a school Ibr the poor, in which agricuKural and inrtoslrial labor were lo 
ns combinedwith inatrncllon, accompsnied Peslalozii, lo whose mind tlwas so new and 
alimnlalin;;, all hia llfr ; and even remained like a sunbeam shioing from behind Ihe dark sad 
clouds of Ihe pMl, his laet love, his laEt active desire. Whal, howeier. he never complelely 
(CFomprisbed, baa been done bf Emsnnd von FellenherB, who was assisted in the worlc. not 

aclnal tealiiallon of such a school. Whoerer, lite myseli— and there are Ibousande-bas be. 
lions fur tbe edncalion of the poor so organized, conducted in such a spirit, with auch lova 
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that In the nature of every man are innate powers and means sufficient 
to assure him an adequate support ; and that the liindrances arising from 
exterior circumstances, to the development of tlie natural endowments, 
are not in their nature insuperable. 

The usual means of benovolenee and merey (as he was accustomed to 
name the orphan houses, institutions for supporting the poor, &c., of the 
period,) seemed to him to stimulate and encourage the evil, instead 
of helping it The thousand public and private ways of spending alms, 
with which the times were crowded to nauseation, the be^ar making 
and hypocrite training modes of assisting the poor, seemed to him only 
a palliative. The only means of affording real assistance he saw to lie in 
this ; that the inborn natural powers of every man to provide for his own 
necessities, and sufficientiy to perform the business, duties and obligations 
of his beii^, should be developed, encouraged, and set upon an independ- 
ent footing. -■'With this conviction the impulse increased within him to 
labor for tKis definite purpose ;(that it should become practicable for the 
poorest in the land to be assured of the development of their bodily, 
spiritual and moral powers both in relation to their own characfere, and 
to their personal, domestic and social relations ; and through this devel- 
opment to obt^n the sure basis of a peaceful and sufficient means 
of existence.^ He had already taken the first step in this direction, by 
admitting into his house beggar children and others abandoned to neglect, 
that he might rescue them fi-om their dehaacg condition, lead them back 
to manhood and a higher destiny, and thus prove to himself and those 
around him more and more clearly the truth of his opinion. H' ' t't 
tion was to comprise the means for a sufficient instruction i fi Id lab 
in domestic work, and in associated industry. This was n t h w 
the ultimate purpose. That was, a training to manhood d f t 
these other departments were only preparatory. 

. First of all, he proposed to tridn his poor children to eserti d If 

control, by forbearing and assiduous discipline, and by the e p w -f 1 
stimulus of love. He aimed to possess himself of their heart d f 
that starting point to bring them to the consciousness and th tt. imi t 
of every thing noble and great in humanity. " I had from mv J th h 
says, "a high instinctive value of the influence of dome t tra g 
in the education of poor children, and likewise a decided p f 
for field labor, as the most comprehensive and unobjectionabi t m 1 
basis for this training, and also for another reason : as it is th c<r d t 
of the manufacturing population which is increasing so rapidly t 

us, who, abandoned to the operations of a mercantile and p 1 ti 
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interest, wholly destitute of humanity, are in danger, in case of urforseen 
accident, of being able to find within themselTcs no means of escape from 
entire ruin.* Full of a love for my father-land, which hoped for it almost 
impossible things, and longed to lead it back to its native dignity and 
power, I sought with the greafeit ictivity not only for the possible but for 
the certain means of iTertmg the commg eyd and oi awakening anew the 
remaindi.r of the ancient home happiness home industry, and home 
manners Theae designs sank deep into my hiart and often made 
me feel with >:orrow whit a high and indispensable human duty it 'is 
to labor fir the poor and miserable, with all the mems which our 
race possesses, m church, state or individuals, that he may attain to a 
consciousness of hisown dignity through hia feehng of the universal pow- 
ere and endowments which he possesses, awakened within him; that ho 
may not only leam to gabble over by rote the religious masim that 'man is 
created in the image of God, and is bound to live and die as the child of 
God,' but may himself experience its trulb by virtue of the divine 
power within him, so that be may be irresistibly and really elevated not 
only above the ploughing oxen, but above the man in purple and silk, 
who lives unworthily of bis high destiny." 

With such lofty and magnificent views, and with a heart at even 
a higher level of love, Pestalozzi labored at Neuhof from sunrise to sunset^ 
amongst his beggar children. He lived steadily up to his principles, 
laboring in his vocation to the full estcnt of his powers ; always knew 
what he was seeking, cared not for the morrow, but felt from moment to 
moment the needs of the present. Among his children were very many 
ungovernable ones of a better class, and still worse, many who had 
brought themselves from a better condition to beggary, and who were 
presumptuous and pretentious by reason of their former situation ; to 
whom the energetic discipline which he applied, according to his design, 
was at first hateful. They considered their atuation with him as more 
degrading than that in which they had been before. Neuhof was full 
every Sunday of the mothers and relatives of children who found 
their situation not what they had expected. All the impertinences 
which a miserable rabble of he^ars could indulge in a house without 
visible protection or imposing esterior, were practiced, to encourage the 
children in their discontent ; even so far that they were often tempted to 
run away by night just after they had been washed clean and dad 
in their Sunday clothes However, these difficulties would little by little 

" Upon the inanence of manuficlunog weallh amongU the Swiss at thai lime, PestaloMi 
CTpreBses hlDiielf thus in another plage . " The paleroal lave at the upper and the nilal love 
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iiave been over omG, hid nrt Pcotnloz-i pu'ihod his nn lerLaliing to 
aa extent altogether beyonU hia meaua, and undertaken to modify it 
according to the orlgln^l design, which suvposcd the possL'sion of 
the utinoBt knowledge of manufaotunng and of human nature , qualities 
ill which he was lacking in the same meTsure in which he needed them 
urgently for managing his institution. Moreover, he hurried on to 
tlie highei" branches of iiiBtmction, before supplying the solid foundation 
of acquaintance with the lower; an error recognized as the leading 
one of the teaching of the age, against which he had striven in his 
scheme of education with all hia strength. For the sake of a fallacious 
prospect of greater profit, in higher branches of industiy, he committed, 
in teaching hia children to spin and weave, the very faults which he had 
so strongly abjured in all his expressed opinions upon education, and 
which he saw to be so dangerous to children of all classes. He would 
attempt to secure the finest spinning, before his children had acquired 
even a small amount of firmness and surety of hand in coarse work ; and 
undertook to manufiicturo muslin before his weavers had attained skill in 
weaving common cotton stuff. 

Through these and the like mistakes, through hia ignorance of 
business, and his great lack of a sound practical Ikculty of learning it, it 
happened that Peatalozzi fell every year deeper in debts ; and when these 
also from time to tamo had been paid by the self-sacrificing generosity of 
hia noble wife, there came at last an end of this means of help, and in a 
few years the greata' part of his substance and his expected inheritance 
was dissolved into smoke. The great confidence which he had enjoyed 
among his neighbors, changed when his undei-taking fiiiled so soon, into 
aji utter and blind rejection of any shadow even of faith in hia enterprise, 
or of belief in his possessing any capacity at all as a teacher. But such 
is the way of the world ; it treated Pcsfalozzi, when poor, as it treats al! 
who become poor by their own iaults. Their money being gone, it with- 
draws also its confidence from them, in matters where they really are 
capable and efficient 

His enterprise &iled, in a manner escessivety painful, both to himself 
and his wife, in the year 1780, in the fiith year of its existence. His 
misfortune was complete ; he was now poor. He felt most deeply the 
condition of his noble hearted wife, who in the excess of her devotion had 
mortgaged away for him nearly all her possessions. His situation was 
indeed shocking. In his over handsome country house, he was often 
destitute of bread, wood, and a few pennies, wherewith to defend himself 
from cold and hunger. Only the entire forbearance of his creditors and 
the kind help of his friends preserved him from despair and entire min. 
Thus he lived a poor and destitute life in Neuhof for eighteen years, 
fighting with want and misery. He lived as a poor man amongst the 
poor; suffered what the common people suffered, and saw what they 
were. He studied the wants of the lower classes and the sources of their 
miseiy, in a manner which would have been impossible for one in better 
circumstances. 
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Etekt one considers it a matter of course that all our children go to 
school until they grow up to be youths and maidens. The observance 
of this custom begins at the sixth year. But the parents have long be- 
fore spoken of the school to the child; ho looks eagerly forward to the 
day of entrance ; and when it takes place, he is absorbed in his school 
and his tejicher for the next six or eight years or more. Wc always 
think of children and schools or children and books together. To he a 
child and to learn, have become almost synonymous terms. To find 
children in school, or passing along the streets with the apparatus which 
they use there, makes no one wonder. It ia only the reverse, which at- 
tracts attention. The school fills a very important part in the life of the 
young. In flict school life ia almost the Whole life Of childhood and 
youth ; we can hardly conceive of them without it Without school, 
without education, what would parents do with their children? With- 
out them, where would they secure the young the necessary preparation 
for actual life ? 

With our present organization of society, schools are indispensable 
institutions. Many others may perish in the course of time ; many have 
already perished ; but schools abide, and increase. Where they do not 
esist, we espect barbarity and ignorance ; where they flourish, civiliza- 
tion and knowledge. 

No apology is necessary for sending our children lo school. At school 
they learn. There they acquire mental activity and knowledge ; the 
manifold varieties of things ; to gain the knowledge of things in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath, and under the earti ; of stones, and 
plants, and animals, and men; of past, present, and future. 

[The remainder of the discourse treats of three points; — 

1. What were the schools before Pestalozzi? 

2. What did they become by his means, and since; that is, what are 

3. What was Pestalozzi's life and labors ?] 

I. The Ow> ScEOois. 
Our present system of common or public schools—that is schools 
which are open to all children under certain regulations — date from the 
discovery of printing in 1436, when books began to be furnished so 
cheaply that the poor could buy them. Especially after Martin Luther 
had translated the Bible into German, and the desire to possess and un- 
derstand that invaluable book became universal, did there also become 
universal the desire to know how to read. Men sought to Icam, not only 
for the sake of reading the Scriptures, but also to be able to read and 
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sing the psalms, and to learn the catechism. For this purpose schooU 
for children were established, which were essentially reading schools. 
Reading was the first and principal study ; nest came singing, and then 
memorizing tests, songs, and the catechism. At first the ministers 
taught; but afterward the duty was turned over to the inferior church 
officers, the choristers and sextons. Their duties as choristers and sex- 
tons were paramount, and as schoolmasters only secondary. The chil- 
dren paid a small monthly fee; no more being thought necessary, since 
the schoolmaster derived a salary from the church. 

Nobody either made or knew how to make great pretensions to educa- 
tional skill. If the teacher communicated to his scholars the acquire- 
ments above mentioned, and kept Ihem in order, he gave satisfaction ; 
and uo one thought any thing about separate institutions for school chil- 
dren. There were no school books distinctiTely so called ; the children 
learned their lessons in the Bible or the Psalter, and read either in the Old 
or the New Testament 

Each child read by himself; the simultaneous method was not known. 
One after another stepped up to the table where the master sat. He 
pointed out one letter at a time, and named it ; the child named it after 
him ; he drilled him in recognizing and remembering each. Then they 
took letter by letter of the words, and by getting acquainted with them 
in this way, the child gradually learned to read. This was a difficult 
method for him ; a very difficult one. Years usually passed before any 
facility had been acquired ; many did not learn in four years. It was 
imitative and purely mechanical labor on both sides. To understand 
what was read was seldom thought of The syllables were pronounced 
with equal force, and the reading was without grace or expression. 

Where it was pomble, but unnaturally and mechanically, learning by 
heart was practiced. The children drawled out texts of Scripture, 
psalms, and the contents of the catechism fl'om the beginning to end ; 
short questions and long answers alike, all in the same monotonous man- 
ner. Anybody with delicate ears who heard the sound once, would re- 
member it all his life long. There are people yet living, who were taught 
in that unintelligent way, who can corroborate these statements. Of the 
attual contents of the words whose sounds they had thus barely commit- 
tcd to memory by little and little, the children knew absolutely almost 
nothing They learned superficially and understood superficially. Noth- 
mg leallvpassed into their minds ; at least nothing during their school 

The mstruction in singing was no better. The master sang to them 
the psalm tunes over and over, until they could sing them, or rather 
screeuh them, after him. 

buch was the condition of instruction in our schools during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and two-thirds of the eighteenth centuries ; confined 
to one or two studies, and those taught in the most imperfect and mechan- 
ical way. 

It was natural that youth endowed, when healthy, with an everincreas- 
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ing capacity for pleasure in living, should feel the utmost reluctance at 
attending schooL To be employed daily, for three or four hours, or 
more, in this mechanical toil, was no light task ; and it therefore became 
necessary to force the children to ait still, and study their lessons. Dur- 
ing all that time, especially in the seventeenth century, during the fearful 
thirty years' war, and subsequently, as the age was sunk in harbarism, the 
children of course entered tho schools ignorant and untrained. " As tho 
old ones sung, so twittered the young." Stem severity and cruel 
punishments were the order of the day ; and hy them the children were kept 
in order. Parents governed cliildren too young to attend, by threats of 
the schoolmaster and the school ; and when they went, it was with fear 
and trembling. The rod, the cane, the raw-hide, were necessary appara- 
tus in each school. The punishments of the teacher exceeded those of a. 
prison. Kneeling on peas, atting in the shame-bench, standing in tho 
pillory, wearing on ass-oap, standing before the school door in the open 
street with a label on the back or breast, and other similar devices, were 
the remedies which tho rude men of the age devised. To name a single 
example of a boy whom all have heard of, of high gifts, and of reputable 
family, — Dr. Martin Luther reckoned up fifteen or sixteen times that he 
was whipped upon the hack in one forenoon. The learning and the trdn- 
ing corresponds ; the one was strictly a mechanical process; the other, 
only bodily punishment. What wonder that from such schools there 
came forth a rude generation ; that men and women looked back all their 
lives to the school as to a dungeon, and to the teacher as a taskmaster, 
and JEuler ; that tho schoolmaster was of a small repute ; that under- 
strappers were selected for school duty and school discipline ; that dark, 
cold kennels were used for school-rooms ; that the schoolmaster's place 
especially in the country, was assigned him amongst the servants and 
the like. 

This could not last; it has not, thank God! When and by what 
efforts of admirable men the change took place, I shall relate a little on. 
Let us now look at the present. 

II. Tee Moders Schools. 
What are our schools in this present fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, and what are they from year to year growing to be ? Upon this 
subject I can of course only give my readers a fresher and livelier im- 
pression of matters which they already understand. I begin with the 
esterior^-not only every town, hut every village of our father-land has at 
present its own school-houses. They are usually so noUconhle for archi- 
tecture, airiness and dimenaons, as to bo recognized at the first glance. 
The districts often compete amicably with each otherin their appearance, 
and make great sacrifices for superiority. 

In the school-house resides the teacher ; a man who is often an object 
of the ridicule of the yonng, but who, if really a teaeAer, deserves and 
possesses the reject of the old. Many of course feil to obtmn an ade- 
quate reward, especially for their highest aspirations, in (heir important 
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calling ; but their internal sources of satisfaction increase from day to 
day, in the power of liiling them above the depressing and wearing 
cares of their office. The conviction is daily gaining ground, that " what 
men do to the teacher, they are doing to their own children." The teach- 
er is an educated man. lie is trained in seminaries eafablished and main- 
tained for the purpose by the state. The time is past when teaching was 
practiced along with some handicraft ; now undivided strength is dcYoted 
to it IIow deeply teachers are themselves impressed with the import- 
ance, and engaged in the work, of steadily and continually improving 
themselves, is shown in the zeal with which they organize and maintain 
reading societies and associations for improvement. 

Let us now consider the interior condition of the school, and observe 
its instruction : — 

The children are kept quiet far otherwise than by blows. Each sits in 
hia own place, busy at his lessons. Nowhere in the light, roomy and 
cleanly school rooms or halls is there any interruption, or any thing 
that eould interrupt the attention of the young students. The walls are 
adorned with all manner of apparatus. 

Far otherwise than by blows is the intercourse between teacher and 
children characterized. He greets them with a friendly word, and they 
him by rising up. He opens school with a prayer, and a hymn follows, 
sung well and sweetly. Now begins the business of instruction. All are 
earnest in it ; every one has his work to do. There is no longer more 
than a slight trace of the plan of single instrucljon. All learn together 
every thing that is taught. Formerly the only thing taught to all was to 
read, and that by rote ; for writing and arithmetic were required an ex- 
tra payment; now, their work is regulated by a, carefully considered plan 
of study, prepared by the teacher and superintending authorities of the 
school, which includes all subjects essential ti) the attainments of all; all 
the elements, that is of a general education. 

At the head of all instruction is that concerning God's providence and 
man's destiny ; in religion and virtue. To instruct the children in these 
great truths, to lay the secure foundation of fixed religious habits, is the 
highest aim of the teacher. Maxims, songs, &o., chosen with wise fore- 
sight, are ineradicably planted in his memory ,and become a rich treasure 
to the scholar in after life The singing as a part of the religious exer- 
cises. In solo, duet, or chorus, the scholars sing to the edification of all 
who take pleasure in well doing. They also learn secular songs, suitable 
in words and melody, and promotive of social good feeling. 

The second chief subject of school instruction is reading. One who 
can not read easily, loses the principal means of acquiring knowledge 
during his future life. And how is it taught? The fiightful old-feshioned 
drawl is done away with even to its last vestiges. Children now read, 
after two years' regular school attendance, not only fluently, but witii 
just tone and accent, in such wise as to show that they understand and 
feel what they read. Is not that alone an immeasurable advance ? 

Formerly, the children studied each by himself, and where they barely 
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learned to write by continual repetition of the letters and long practice, 
they now acquire facility in noting down and drawing up in the form of 
a composition, whatever they think or know. From the beginning, they 
are invariably trained to recite distinctly and correctly, speaking with 
proper tone, and as nearly aa possible all together. This esercise has com- 
pletely proved for the first time, how important it is that the teacher 
should understand and observe the rules of syntax and correct speaking. 
In this point, our present school instruction is an entirely new art. Thj 
old-fashioned teachers themselves could scarely read ; now, the scholars 
learn it. 

It is needless to detail all that remains; the entire rcvolutjoo in teach- 
ing arithmetic, where, for unintelligent rule-work, has been substituted 
the means of developing the intellect, inasmuch that the scholars can not 
only reckon easily both mentally and in writing, but can also understand, 
judge, and form conclusions. It is needless to detail the instruction in 
the miscellaneous departments of geography, history, natural history, 
popular astronomy, physics, &c., which is intended for every man who 
pretends, even to the beginning of an education, and by means of which 
only is man enabled to comprehend the wonder of existence, and to grow 
up intelligently into an active life amongst its marvelous machinery. 

No ; it is needless to speak of those things and of many more ; but it 
would be wrong not to devote a few words to the means by which the 
teacher of the present day maintains discipline ; that is, seeks to train his 
scholars to obedience, good order, good conduct and deportment, and to 
all other good qualities. In truth, no one who should overlook our im- 
mense improvement in this department can be said to know the proposed 
aim of our good schools and skillful educators and teachers; or ever to 
understand our schools at all. The well-disposed scholar is received and 
managed by love. But if the teacher finds himself forced to punish an 
ungovemed, disobedient, or lazy scholar, he at one puts a period to the 
indulgence of his base or wicked practices. It pains him, but his sense 
of ditty prevails over his pain, and he punishes him as a man acquainted 
with human nature and as a friend, first admonishing him with words. 
Fear is not the sceptre with which he governs ; that would train not men, 
but slaves. It is only when admonition, stimulation, and example have 
(ailed, and when duty absolutely demandsit,thathe makes use of harsher 
means. It is above all his endeavor to treat bis children Uke a conscien- 
tious father. Their success is his pride and happiness; in it he finds the 
blessing of his difhcult calling. He daily beseeches Qod for it, and looks 
with a thankful heart to him, the giver of all good, upon whose blessing 
every thing depends, and without whom the watchman of the house 
watches in vain, if under the divine protection any thing has prospered 
under his hands. 

Instead of a dark and dreary dungeon, the school has become an insti- 
tution for training men. Where the children formerly only remained 
unwillingly, they now like best to go. Consider, now, what the conse- 
quences of this change of ti'iuning must be on the hearts and lives of tha 
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cliikJren. How many millions of tears less must flow ererj year down 
childrcns' cheeks! In Germany alone, more tlmn five millions of chil- 
dren are attending school at the same time. Is the inspiration of such a 
number to future goodness a fantastic vision ? Must not every depart- 
ment of school management assume great imporlance? It is with joy and 
pride that I say it; I myself am a teacher. Nowhere, in general, do 
children spend happier hours, than in school; at morning, and at noon, 
they can not wait for the time of departing for school ; they willingly lose 
their breakfast, rather than tohe late. How was it formerly ? How often 
did fathers or mothers drag their screaming children to the school? 
And what awaited them there? God bless the men who have been and 
still arc laboring, to the end that the pleasant season of youth, which will 
never return, the happy time of innocent childhood, may not be troubled 
with the dark barbaric stemess of pedantic school-tyrants ; but that the 
school may be a place where the children may learn all that is good and 
praiseworthy, in milder and more earnest ways ; a place in which earnest 
and thoughtful men, friends of children, and loving the teacher's profes- 
sion, may feel and admit that they have passed (he happiest hours of their 
lives. From schools so conducted, a blessing must go forth over the 
earth. Indeed, the ancients knew this. Thousands of years ago, it was 
high praise to say "He has built us a school;" and not less to say, 
" He has prepared pnuse for himself in the mouths of children." 

The school has become an institution for training men and women ; the 
old " school- masters " have become teachers. Pupils are now educated 
from the very foundations of their being, and hy intelligible means. The 
scholar is not a machine, an automaton, a log ; and accordmgly the system 
of learning unintelligenfly by rote has come to be reckoned a slavish and 
degrading drudgery. The laws of human training and development are 
no longer arbitrarily announced, but are investigated, and when discovered, 
are faithfully followed. These laws lie within human nature itself Beasts 
may be drilled at pleasure into external observances; but human beings 
must be educated and developed with reason and t« reason, according to 
the laws impressed by God upon human nature. Of these laws, the 
schoolmaster handcraflsmen of former centuries knew nothing. Now, 
every thoughtful teacher adjusts his course of education and all his ef- 
forts whatever, as nearly as possible to nature. The consequences of this 
magnificent endeavor, in pedagogic sdence and art are plain before our 
eyes in our school-rooms. Instead of the former damp and gloomy pris- 
ons, we have light, healthy, clean and pleasant rooms; instead of dry 
and mechanical drilling in reading and other studies, effective and skill- 
ful education in the elements of all the knowledge and attainments re- 
quired by man; instead of the ancient stick-government and bastinado 
system, a mild, earnest, paternal and reasonable method of discipline; 
loving instruction from well written books; teachers zealously discharg- 
ing their duties; in short, we in Germany, by full consciousness that 
something better is always attainable, by laboring forward always to bet- 
ter methods, and by actual attdnment, that the best educated nations on 
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earth, the French and English, are behind us ia respect to cducationat 
matters, we may justifiably take pride in knowing that men from all thu 
dvilized nations in the world, even from beyond the ocean, travel hither 
to observe the German common schooli^ to understand the German 
teachers, and to transplant into their own countries the benefits of which 
we are already possessed. 

The young reader who has followed mo thus far will naturally inquire, 
how all this happened; in what manner this better school system came 
into being. And among the names of those noble men to whose thoughts 
and deeds we owe so Invaluable a creation, all historians will record with 
high honor that of Pestalozzi. 
IIL Influence op Pestalozzi's Life and Labors on the Schools 

OP Edbope. 
[We omit much of the details of Pestalozzi's career as they will bo 
found in Raumer's Life already refered to. — Barnard's Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vol. Ill, p. Mil.] 

As Pcstalozzi grew up, he studied to become a minister, but finally 
decided to study law. In this profession he found no pleasure, although 
he completed his studies in it ; his attention being inroluntarily drawn 
aside to the unhappy condition of society around him. In the high 
places of his native city, prodigality, luxury, and contempt of the lower 
classes, were rife ; while the poor in the other hand, regarded their supe- 
riors with hatred, but were prostrate in misery, want, ignorance, and im- 
morality. .. The contemplation of these immeasurable evils of the age filled 
Pestalozffl's heart with grief and pain, and these feelings directed his 
thoughts to a search for some remedy. The result of a year's reflection 
upon the means of assisting his unfortunate fellow-men was, that it could 
only be done by training ; by a better education of youth, especially of the 
children of the poor and the lower classes generally. Like a flash the idea 
came into his mind, " I will be a schoolmaster ;" a teacher and educator 
of poor children. He consulted within himself upon this changed de- 
sign; and seem to hear a voice replying, "you shall;" and again, "you 
cam" So ho answered, "I will." How well he fulfilled the promise! 
He now became the schoolmaster of a world. 

Intention, Power, and Resolve ; wherever these three operate together, 
there result not only promising words, but efSoient actors. 

He was filled with a sublime conception, which remained with him un- 
til after his eightieth year. His ideal was, the ennobling of mankind by 
education and culture. To this he devoted his whole life. He could 
pursue nothing else; he neglected every thing else; he thought of him- 
self last of all. Ordinary men called him a lanalic, and cast nicknames 
at him and his enterprise. 

He continued his special afiection and love for the children of the poor. 
He was very early convinced that their education could not be success- 
fully conducted within the close-shut, artificially organized public orphan- 
houses. He considered that they could only develop properly, in body 
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and mind alike, in the country; that they ought at an early age to com- 
mence at some country occupation ; espeeialiy at some useful and practi- 
cal kind of labor ; and that by that means their minds would develop in 
a simple and aatural manner. 
[Here follows a sketch of his labore at Neuhof.] 

Every child who was capable of it was set at some out door work, and 
suitable labor was also provided in the house ; during which last time he 
instructed them. He was surprised to see tow little use they made of 
thdr faculties ; bow blind and deaf they seemed to tlie most striking 
phenomena, and how incorrectly they spoke. Accordingly he concluded 
even then that the development of the faculties, learning to see and hear 
ar^t, and speak correcfly, were worth more than facility in reading and 
writiog. The enterprise was too lai^e for means, and too complicated for 
his practical ability. 

[The experiment failed, but out of his painful experience and observa- 
tion he wrote "Leonard and Gertrude," which was published by Decker 
ofBerlin, inlTs:.] 

Amongst the nobles, princes, citiiens, and phUanthropists, both of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, there had been since 1770 a growing desire for 
social iniprovementa. The conviction was al! the time spreading, that 
there was a necessity for bestowing a better education upon the lower 
classes ; of opposing the spread of superstition, and of diffusing more 
light and knowledge. In educational directions, Basedow and the Canon 
von Eoehow had already distinguished themselTes; and thousands had 
enlisted ia aiding Iheir enterprises. A book like Leonard and Gertrude, 
full of nature and truth, must necessarily be received with enthusiasm. 
The author, hitherto unappreciated even in his own neighborhood, imme- 
diatfily came into repute and' honor. Encouraged by this success, he 
maile in IT82 a tour through Germany, in search of model schools, study- 
ing the experience and operations of othei-S, and g^ning an acquaintance 
with the first men in jjeimany; Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, Herder, 
Jacobi, &c On. his return he delighted the world with other useful writ- 
ings. But still he did not succeed in finding any place where he could 
pursue undisturbed the object of his life. 

Meanwhile — for we must hasten — the French Kevolution broke out, 
and proceeded onward to the most horrible excesses. Switzerland was 
attacked, and in 1798 was invaded and overrun. The usual consequences 
of war, impoverishment, demoraliaation and barbarism did not fail to fol- 
low. Such news made the patriotic heart of Pestalozzi beat higher. At 
the information that teoops of destitute children were wandering help- 
lessly about, particularly in the vicinity of the Catholic t«wa of Stanz, 
be proceeded thither, obtained fix)m the authorities the gift of an empty 
house, and gathered into it eighty mendicant children. He says in rela- 
tion to this occurrence, "The unfortunate and ruined condition of Stanz, 
and the relations into which I came with a great crowd of entirely desti- 
tute, partly wild, but powerful children of nature and of the mountains, 
gave me an excellent basis of operations, and though in the midst of 
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mmifold hindrances, an opportunity for a decisive experiment upon the 
scope and grade of the faculties which exist unirersally in children, as a 
base for education ; and likewise to determine whether and~to what ex- 
tent the requisites are possible and practicable, which the necessities of 
the case demands, for the education of the common people." He became 
their fiither, educator and teacher. Day and night he was with them, 
the earliest in the morning, and the last at night ; he ate, slept and played 
with them. In a single month, they had learned as much of the profit 
and pleasure of his instructions, that often in the evening when he re- 
quested them to go to bed, they begged that he would stay a Utile long- 
er and teach them. Content and happiness, the blessing of God, rested 
upon the house. When in 1799 the village of Altdorf was burnt, Pesta- 
Jozzi asked his children, "How is it? Can we receive about twenty of 
those houseless children amongst us? If we do we must divide our food 
with them." "Yes, yes," thej all cried onf, shouting for joy. 

But this pleasure lasted not long. In that same year the French en- 
tered (he neighborhood, took possession of the building for a hospital, 
and Father Pestalozzi was forced to disperse his children. His health 
was broken down with care, sorrow and OTer-excrtion ; and he was 
obliged once more to seek the means of support He therefore went to 
Burgdorf, and established himself near the town as an assistant teacher 
without wages. His new modes of instruction displeased the country 
people. He did not let the children study the Heidelberg Catechism 
enough; and his instruction in thinking and speaking seemed to them 
entirely superfluous. . But after eight months, the superintending author- 
ity, presenting themselves at the school, were much astonished at what 
he had accomplished. Unfortunately, his strength was exhausted in his 
oral labors ; at the end of a year he had to resign his situation for the 
sake of his health. 

During all his esperiments thus far, his purpose of founding t 
supporting educational institution remained unaltered. He ceased opera- 
tions at Bui^orf in 1801 ; was afterward established at Miinchen-Buch- 
seein Berne, near Hofwyl, where Fellenberg was laboring, and finally at 
Yvcrdun(Iferten,) where he entirely broke down in 1825. The last eslab- 
lisbment was named the PestaloEzian Institute ; and as such it became 
famous in all Europe, and even beyond the ocean, in America, &c. 
Neither before nor since has any similar institution ever attained to so 
great fame. 

The work done in that institution became the foundation of the com- 
mon schools of Germany ; and changed the ancient mechanical schools 
into institutions for real human training. 

The fundamental maxims upon which the instruction there proceeded, 
were as .follows; 
The basis of education is not to be constructed, but to bo sought; it 

The nature of man contains an inborn and active instinct of deyelop- 
meut ; is an organized nature ; and man is an organized being. 
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True education will find that its chief hindrances are, passive obstruc' 
tions in the way of development ; its work is more negative than positive. 

Its positive work consists in stimulation ; the science of education is a 
theory of stimulation, or the right application of the hest motives. 

The development of man commences with natural perceptions through 
the senses ; its highest attainment is, intellectually, the exercise of rea- 
son ; practically, independence. 

The means of independence and self-maintenance is, spontaneous ac- 

Procticil capacity depends much more upon the possession of intellect- 
ual and corporeal power, than upon the amount of knowledge. The 
chief aim of all education, (instruction included,) is therefore the develop- 
ment of these powers. 

The religious character depends much less upon learning the Scriptures 
and the catechism, than upon the intercourse of the child with a God- 
fearing mother and an energetic father. Religious education, like all 
other, must begin with the birth of the child ; and it is principally in the 
hands of the mother. 

The chief departments for the development of power, are form, number and , 
epeech. ,The idea of elementary training is, the notion of laying, within 
the nature of the child, by means of domestic education, (the influence of 
fether, mother, hrothevs and asters,) the foundations of iaith, love, of the 
powers of seeing, speaking and reflecting, and by the use of all the 
means of education, according to the laws and methods of develop- 
ment included within nature itself 

Such is the actual substance of Pestalozzi's principles of education. 
The consequences follow of themselves. They are these : 

The family circle is the best place for education ; the mother's book the 
best school-book. 

All instruction must be based upon training the intuitive feculty. The, 
first instruction is altogether instruction in seeing : the first instruction on 
any subject must be the same, in order to fruitful, active and real 
comprehension of it. The opposite of this is the empty and vain mode 
01 mere verbal instruction. First the thing itself should be taught, and 
afterward, as far as possible, the form, the representation, and the name. 

The first portion of instruction consists in naming things and causing 
the names to be repeated, in describing them and causing them to be 
described. Afterthia, it should be the teacher's prime object to develop 
spontaneous activity, and for that purpose to use the fore-mentioned pro 
gressive and inventive method of teaching. 

Nothing should be learnt by rote without being understood ; the prac- 
tice of learning by rote should be confined to mere matters of form. In. 
the method of oral communication with the scholars is to be found an 
adequate measure for estimating the clearness and activity of the scholar's 
power of seeing, and his knowledge. 

The chief inducements to the right and the good are not fear and pun- 
ishment, but kindness and love. 
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These conclusions flow naturally from Pestalozzl's fiindatnentai princi- 
ples. If I were to give a brief statement of his method for inteliectual 
tmining, I should call it " Education to spontaneous activity, by means 
of knowledge acquired by the perceptions," 

This system has changed the whole condition of schools. It has not, 
it is true, yet penetrated all the schools, or all the teachers ; but this is 
not the fault of the founder. To change a system established for centu- 
ries, is (he work of centuries; not of a year, nor ten years. In the 
development of a nation, and in like manner of a school system, there are 
epochs, stationary periods, crises and reactions. 

While the best men in Prussia, after 1808, were laboring to effect a 
ft regeneration of their unfortunate country, King Frederic William the 
Third* summoned C. A. Zellcr the pupil of Pestalozzi, tfl Konigsberg, with 
the commission of awakening the intellectual faculties of the people, as 
the only dependence for the rescue of the country. The great Fichte 
had already drawn attention to Pestalozzi, in his lectures and publications 
at Berlin. Afterward, the eminent minister. Von Aitenstein, sent some 
young men to Yverdun to he trained.t By thesti means, and by means 
of the numerous publications of Pestalozzi and his followers, with some 
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help from the pressure of circumstances, the Prussian, or ratlier tho 
Prussian-Pestaiozzian school-system, was eslablishci For he is entitled 
to at least half the fame of the German common schools. Whatever of 
excellence or eminence they have, they really owe to no one but him. 
Wherever his principles have been deviated from, there has followed a 
decline. Whatever of progress yet remains visible is a development of 
his principles. Whatever in our system is based on human nature, 
is taken from him. His experiments have secured their world-wide fame 
to the German schools. From France, England, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, America, whoever desires 
to study tho best schools, resorts to Germany, Whatever fame they 
have, they owe to PestaloEzi. Wise people have made use of his 
creations for organiang improved instituliona for training teachers. But 
the first impulse was given to the movement by the noble Swiss. As the 
waters flow from that land in every direction, in like manner have 
fruitful principles of instruction been diffused from it into every country 
where improvement can. be detected. 

The men and women by whom especially the method and spirit of 
Pestalozzi were diffused ia Germany are ; Frederick William III and his 
consort Louise;* state-councilors Nicoloviua and Suvern; the philoso- 
pher Fichte, by his immortal addresses to the German nation ; high echool- 
councilor Zeller in Konigsberg ; the Prussian teachers trained at Yver- 
dun ; namely, Kawerau, Dreist, Henning, Braun, Steger Marsch, the two 
Bernhards, Hanel, Titze, Runge, Baltrusch, Patzig, Preuss, Kratz, and 
Eendschmidt; royal and school councilor Von Turk in Potsdam, semin- 
ary-director Gruner in Idstcin ; professor Ladomus in Carlsruhe ; the 
prelate Dcnzel in Esslingen ; seminary-director Stern in Carlsruhe ; prin- 
cipal Plamann, in Berlin ; seminaty-dircctor Hamisch in Breslau ; Karo- 
line Rudolphi in Heidelberg; Betty Gleim in Bremen and Elberfeldj 
Eamsauer, royal tutor in Oldenberg ; professor Schacht in Mentz ; sem- 
inary inspector Kruger in Bunzlau; seminary-director Hientzsch in Pots- 
dam ; prindpal Scholz in Breslau, Dr. Tillich in Dessau ; director Bloch- 
mann in Dresden; principal Ackermann in Frankfort on the Mayne; 
principal de Lasp^ in Wiesbaden; seminary-inspector Wagner in Briihl; 
seminary-director Braun in Neuwied; seminary- preceptor Muhl in Tri- 
er; seminary-director GrafFmann in Stettin; catechist Krogtrm Ham- 
burg; inspector Collmann in Cassel; and others. By means of these 
men the Pestalozzian common schools were set in operation throughout 
all Germany ; and in Prussia, the Prusdan-Pestalozzian system. As 
during Pestalozzi's life Yverdun was a place of pdgrimage for teachers, 
BO afterward, from Europe, America and elsewhere, men came to observe 
the German and Prussian common schools. May this reputation never 
decrease ; may it ever grow greater and greater I Much yet remains to 
be done. 
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The furegoing sketch of Pestalozzi's labors, and of theii' influence on 
the popular schools of Germany, abridged from the Centennial Dis- 
courses of two of his avowed disciples, Dr. Blochinann, of Dresden, and 
Dr. Diesterweg, of Berlin, represent the extreme views entertained 
by the admirers of the great Swiss educator. There is a large number 
of educators and teachers, at the head of whom is Karl von Eaumer, 
at one time a resident at Yverduu, for the purpose of studjinjj the 
system and methods of the Pestalozzian Institution, who, while they 
acknowledge the value of Pestalozzi's services to the instruction and 
industrial training of the poor, and to the true theory of education, 
maintain that his principles and methods as developed and applied by 
himself, are in some lospeots unsound and incomplete. 

The following summary and comparative view of Tiis principles, is 
taken from an article by William C. Woodbridge, in the American 
Annals of Education, for January, ISSl. 

Ar ihe resoll of his investigations, Pesialozzi assumed as a fundamcnial prin- 
ciple, tbat education, in order to fit man (or his destination, must proceed ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. To adopt the language of iiis followers — tlial it 
must not act as an arbitrary mediainr between the child and nature, between 
man and God, pursuing its own arliflclal arrangements, instead of Ihe indica- 
tions of Providence — that it should assist the course of natural development, in- 
stead of doing it violence — that it should watch, and follow its progress, instead 
of attempting to mark out a path agreeably to a preconceived system. 

I, [n view of Ibis principle, he did not choose, like Basedow, (o cultivate the 
tnind in a material way, merely by inculcating and engraliing every thing rela- 
ting to external objects, and giving mechanical skill. He sought, on the con- 
trary, to develope, and exercise, and strengthen Ihe facuhies of ihcchild by a 
steady course of excitement to sclt-aciiviiy, with a limited degree of assistance 
(0 his efforts. 

II. In opposition to the haste, and blind groping of many teachers without 
system, he endeavored to End the proper point lor commencing, a"* '" *■ — -"'' 



a slow and gradual, bul uninterrupted course, from one noini to anolher- 
ways waiting until the first should have acenain degree of distinctness in tl . 
ind of the child, before entering upon Ihe exhibition of ihe second. To pnr- 



e any other coarse would only give superficial knowledge, which would 
neither afford pleasure to the child, nor promote its real progress. 

III. He opposed Ihe undue cultivalion of tlie memory and understanding, as 
hostile to true education. He placed the essence of education in the harmoni- 
ous and uniform development of eveiy faculty, so that the boily should not be 
in advance of the miDd, and that in ibe development of the mind, neither the 
physical powers, nor the affections, should be neglected ; and that skill in ac- 
tion stioutd be acquired at ihe same lime with knowledge. When this point is 
secured, we may know that education has really begun, and tbat it is nut 
merely Kupeificial. . 

IV. He required close attention and constant reference lo the peculiarities of 
every child, and of each sex, as well as to the charade risiics of the people 
among whom he lived, in order thai he might acquire the development end 
qualifications necessary for the situation to which the Creator destined him, 
when he gave him these active facollie.f, and be prepared to labor successfully 
for those among whom he was placed by liis birth. 

V. While Basedow introduced a multitude oi' subjects of instruction into the 
schools, without special regard lo the development of Ihe intellectual powers, 
Pestaloizi considered this plan as superficial. He limited the elementary sub- 
jects of instruction to Form, Number and Language, as the essential o •tlition 
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VI. Pesialoz/i, as well as Basedow, desired ihat instruction should com- 
mence with the iniultion or simple percejjiion of eilernal objects and their rela- 
tions. He was not.however, satisfied with this alone, but wished that the «fi of 
observing should also be acquired. He thought the things perceived of less con- 
sequence than the cultivation of the perceptive powers, which should enable 
ihe child to observe completely, — to exhaust the subjects which should be 
biouzht before his mind. 

Vfl. While the Phdanlhropinists attached great importance to special exer- 
ciser of reflection, Pestalozzi would not make this a subject of separate study. 
He maintained that every subject of inslrnction should be properly treated, and 
thus Income an exercise of thought; and believed, that lessons on Number, and 
Proportion and Size, would give the best occasion for it. 

VIII. Pesialozzi, as well as Basedow, attached great importance to Arithme- 
tic, particularly to iUental Arithmetic, He valued it, however, not merely in 
Ihe limited yiew of l:s practical usefulness, but as an eicellent means of 
strengthening ^e mind. He also introduced Geometry into the elementary 
schools, and Ilie art connected with it, of modeling and drawing beautitlil o1>- 
jects. He wished, in this way. to train the eye, the hand, and the touch, for 
(hat more advanced species of drawing which had not been thought of before. 
Proceeding from Ihe simple and intuitive, to the more complicated and diffi- 
cult forms, he arranged a series of exercises so gradual and complete, that the 
method of leachingthis subject was soon brought to a good degree of perfection. 

IX. The Philanthropinists introduced the instruction of language into the 
common schools, but limited it chiefly to the writing of letters and preparation 
of essays. But Pestalozzi was not satisfied with a lifeless repetition of the 
rules of grammar, nor yet with meie exercises for common life. He aimed at 
a development of the laws of language from within— an introduction into its in- 
ternal nature and construction and peculiar spirit— which would not only culti- 
vate the intellect, but also improve the aflections. It is impos.^ible to do justice 
to his method of instruction on this suhjec" " - '---'"' — i "i— .>.- 
but those who have wimessed its progres 
practical character and value. 

X. Like Basedow, Hochow and others, Pestalozzi introduced vocal music 
into the circle of school studies, on account of its powerful influence on the 
heart. But he wa.s not satisfied that the children should learn to sing a few melo- 
dies by note or by ear. He wished them to know the rules of melody and rhythm, 
and dynamics— to pursue a regular course of instruction, descending to its very 
elements, and rendering the musical notes as familiar as the sounds of the let- 
ters. The exten.sive work of Nageli and Pfeiffer has contributed very much lo' 
give this branch of instruction a better form. 

XI. He opposed the abuse which was made of the Socratic method in many 
of the Philanthropinic and other schools, by attempting to draw something out 
of children before they had received any knowledge. He recommends, on the 
contrary, in Ibe early periods of instruction, Ihe established method of dictation 
by the teacher and repetition by the scholar, with a proper legard to rhythm, 
and at a later period, especially in the mathematical and other subjects which 
involve reasoning, the modern method, in which the teacher merely gives out 
the problems in a proper onier, and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by 
the exertion of their own powers. 

XII. Pestalozzi opposes strenuouUy the opinion that religious instruction 
should be addressed ezclusively to the understanding; and shows thai religion 
lies deep in the hearts of men, and that it should not be enstamped from with- 
out, but developed from within; that the basis of religious feeling is to be 
found in the childish disposition to love, to thankfulness, to veneration, obedi- 
ence and confidence toward its parents; that these should be cultivated and 
stretigihened and directed toward God; and that religion should be formally 
treated of at a later period in connection with the feelinp thus escited. As he 
requires the mother to direct the first development of all tnelacultiesofher child, 
he assigns to her especially the task of first cultivating the religious feelings. 

Xlli Pestalozzi agreed with Basedow, that mutual afiection ought lo reign 
between (he educator and the pupil, both in the house and in the sdiool, in oi^ 
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. s, such as ihose addressed to einulalion. He preferred [hal ihe chil- 
dren should lind Iheirbest reward in ihe cunsciousness of increased id lelleciuat 
vigor ; and eipected Ibe leacher lo render the mstructioD no allraclive, that ihe 
delightful feeling of progress should be the slroDgest eicitement toindnsiry sod 
lo morality. 

XIV. Pestalozzi attached as much importance to the cultivation of the 
bodilj' potrers, and the e;iercise of the senses, as the Philanthropiiiisis, and in 
his publications, pointed out a graduated course for this purpose. Bui as Gots- 
muits, Vieih, Jahn, and Clias treated this subject very fully, nothing further 
was written concerning it by his immediate followers. 

Such are the great principles which entitle Feslalozzi lo the high praise of 
having given a more natural, a more comprehensive and deeper foundation lor 
education and instruction, and of having called into being a method which is 
far superior to an; that preceded it. 

But with all the excellencies of the system of education adopted by Pesta- 
lozzi, truth requires us to state that it also uivolves serious defects. 

1. In his zeal for the improvement of the mind itself, and for those modes of 
instruction which were calculated to develop and invigorate its faculties, Pes- 
talozzi forgot too much the necessity of general positive knowledge, as the ma- 
terial for thought and for practical use in future life. The pupils of his estab- 
lishment, instructed on his plan, were loo often dismissed with intelieclual 
powers which were vigorous and acute, but without the stores of knowledge 
important for immediate use~well qualified for mathematical and abstract 
reasoning, but not prepared lo apply it to the business of common life. 

3. He (Commenced with intuitive, mathematical studies too early, attached 
loo much importance to them, and devoted a portion of time to them, which 
did not allow a reasonable allenlion to other studies, and which prevented the 
regtUar and harmonious cultivation of other powers. 

3. The mcUixJor instruction was also defective in one important point. Sim- 
pliScaiiun was carriedtoo far, and continued too long. The mind became so ac- 
customed to receive knowledge divided into its most simple elements and small- 
est portions, that it was not prepared to embrace complicated ideas, or to make 
those rapid strides in investigation and conclusion which is one of the most im- 

Ertanl results of a sound education, and which indicates the most valuable 
id of mental vigor both for scientific purposes and for practical life. 

4. He attached too little importance to teslimony as one of the sources of our 
knowledge, and devoted too little atlention to historical truth. He was acetic 
tomed to observe that history was but a ' tissueof lies;' and forgot that it was 
necessary to occupy Ihe pupil with man, and wilb moral events, as well as wiih 
nature and matter, if we wish to cultivate properly his moral powers, and ele- 
vate him above the material worl^. 

5. Bui above all, it is to be regretted, thai in reference lo religious education, 
he fell into an important error of his predecessors. His too exclusive attention 
lo malhematical and scientific subjects, tended, like the system of Basedow, to 
give his pupils the habit of undervaluing historical evidence and of demanding 
rational demonstration fur every truth, or of requiringthe evidence of their 
senses, or something analogous lo it, to which they were constantly called to 
appeal in ibeir studies of Natural History. 

It is precisely in this way, that many men of profound scientific attainments 
have been led lo reject the evidence o! revelaiion, and some, even, strange as it 
may seero, to deny the existence of Him, whose works and laws they study. 
In some of the early Pestalozzian schools, feelings of this nature were particu- 
larly cherished by the habit of asserting a falsehood in the lessons on Mathe- 
matics or Natural history, and calling upon the pupils to contradict it or dis- 
prove it if they did not admit its truth. No improvement of the inlelleclual 
gwers, can, in our view, compensate for the injnry lo the moral sense and the 
ninished respect for truth, which will naturally result from such a course. 

6. While Pestalozzi disapproved of the attempts of the Philanthropinisls to 
draw forth from the minds of children, before they had stores of tnowiedge, he 
seemed to forget the application of his principle to moral subjects, or to imagine 
that Ihis most elevated species of knowledge was innate. He attempted loo 
much to draw from the minds of his puoils those great iruihs of religion and the 
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Spiritual world which can only be acquired from revelation ; and thns led them 
lo imagine they were competent to judge on this subject without external aid. 
It is obvlons inat such a course would fall in most unhappily with the tenden- 
cies produced by otlierpart^orthe plan, and that we could not hope to educate 
in such a mode, a truly Christian community. 

The personal oharacietof Peslalozzi also influenced his views and methods of 
education on religious subjects. He was remarkably the creature of power- 
fnl impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent kuid; and 
he preserved a child-like character in this respect even to old age. It was 
probably this temperament, which led him to estimate at a low rate the import- 
ance of positive religious truth in the education of children, and to maintain 
that the mere habii of faith and love, if cultivated toward earthly friends and 
benefactors, would, of course, be transferred lo our Heavenly Father, whenever 
his character should be exhibited to the mind of the child. The fundamental 
error of this view was established by the unhappy experience of his own insti- 
tution. His o>vn example a&brded the most striking evidence that the noblest 
impulses, not directed by established principles, may lead lo imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat tlieir own ends. As an illustration of this, it may be men- 
tioned that, on one of those occasions, frequently occurring, on which he was 
reduced (o extremity for want of the means of supplying his lai^ family, he 
borrowed four hundred dollars from a friend for the purpose. In going home, 
he met a peasant, wringing his hands in despair for the loss of his cow. Pes- 
lalozzi put the entire bag of money into liis hands, and ran off to escape bis 
thanks. These circumstances, combined with the want of tact in reference to 
the affairs of common life, materially impaired liis powers of usefulness as a 

J Tactical instructor of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed 
im to execute his own plans; and, In accordance with his own system, too 
much lime was employed in the profound development of principles, to admit 
of much attention to their practical application. 

But, as one of his admirers observed, it was his province to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated, with unshrinking boldness and untiring perse- 
verance, through a long life, the prejudices and abuses of the age in reierence to 
education, both by his exampieandby hisntimerouspublications. He attacked 
wiihgreat vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite maxim of bigotry 
and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate o^pring of igno- 
rance. He denounced that degrading system, which considers it enough to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offifpring — and in this 
manner, merely to place him on a level with the beast of the ibrest; and which 
deems every thing lost whose value can not be estimated in money. He tirged 
upon the consciences of parents and rulers, with an energy approaching that of 
the ancient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed 
tipon them, in coramlttin« to their charge the present and future destinies of 
their fellow-beings. In this way, he produced an impulse, which pervaded the 
continent of Europe, and which, by means of liis popular and theoretical works, 
reached the cottages of the poor and the palaces of the great. His institution 
at Yverdun was crowded with men of eveiy nation; not merely those who 
'1 by the same impulse which inspired him, but by the agen — ' '"" 
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Thbocgh the efforts of Dr. Mayo, Dr. Biber, aod Mr. Greaves, (each of 
whom spent several months at Tverdun, and subsequently made publica- 
tions on thesobject,)andespecia!ly through the labors of the Infant School 
Society, a knowledge of Pestalozzi's educational principles and methods 
has been gradually infused into the popular schools of England. The 
following syllabus of "Leesom on, Education," will show the extent to 
which PestaloKzi is now recognized as authority in the best infant schools 
of Great Britain. 

ElTHACTS FROM SvT.LAEDS OF LESSONS ON EdUCATIOV, HJVKN TO StBDENTS 

IN Tbaining *t the Home iHD Colonial School Society, 

1. Oit thi Aim proposed by Pesialoai in Ediujilioii.—Th.is Ihe first point to be eon- 
Bidered—Mistakes with respeel to— The true aioi of eduoalion hs it respects knowledge 
— intellectUBl and moral charBCler — Social relations — Moral and religions duties — 
Principles on whichbased— The proper work of the Teacher redoced—Regiilts. 

2. Tlu Infiunce^agMd EdmMum.— The little that has heen done hy education as 
cithetto pursued — Causes of (his — Influence o{ n good education on Ihov^t, feeling, 
sentiment, opiniou, &c.— Dilferent senses in which the child magr be said ti> be father 
of the man— Induence of education established from eiamples— Necessity of faith in 
this principle on the part of the Teacher — Incidental and cjslematic education, 
difference between — The Teacher tn form a good intellectual and moral atmosphere 
round the child — Means of eflecting this. 

3. Ediicatiim, Organic. — Oraans and oi^nized bodies considered to illustrate this — 
Difference between growth from within carried an by orgnntc action or development, 
and increase from without effected hy accretion— Application— Difference between 
ordinary elementary education and elementary educatton on the system of Pealalozzi 
— Deductions as to liberty, activity, and powei — The application, especially as to 
lilierty, in the schoolroom and filay-groond. 

on the head, Ihe hand, and the heart" — Dngald Stewart on the same point— PesiaJoizi 
introduced the principle into popular education— T lie perfection to be aimed at in 
education, moral,~Mlstakes that have been made as to Pestalozzi's practice— Pesta- 
!.__•.. .■ .... . i^ impotiance of (he different elements of acbild's nature. 



Eiamplea of graduated and progressist _ _. _ . „ 

signs, fftsi naturali then artificial — From particular facte to general truths — From wfaul 
is simple to what is complex — From the eiercise of observation tn the e>ercise of con- 
ception — From the conception of material things to abstract ideas. &e. — The first step 
— to find something analogons in the experience of the child to the subject presented, 
thus proceeding from the known to the unknown— The child to be firm on one step 
before proceeding to the neit— The extent to which graduation should be carried— Gi- 
treines to be avoided— The graduations not to be too minute to prevent healthy 

6. Edaca/ion ihindd be Hamvmitiut. — The cultivation of all the faculties, not singly 
and apart, but simultaneously. 

7. Tht Chimu^BT Spirit of Education.— "'Snl to tench religinn alone but all things 
religionaljr "— Illustration drawn from the circulation of the blood in the body— Ei- 
emplification oFthis spirit ia the instruction, general management, and discipline of the 
school — Results to he eipecled. 

8. Early Edsauim chiefly by fnliufioii,- What ia meant by intuition— Examples— 
Value of what is learned from eiperience — Early education to lead to and prepare the 
mind for books-^When commenced with books the mind often Inarfed with words con- 

cianiped— Intuitive leaching one of the leading features of Peaialoszi's system- Con- 
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Ihe Istler— Difference between Ihe instraclion of infants and juveniles, the one mainlj 
iniQJiive, the olher principgUy logical, 

9. Difference belicten Ediica!um unrf JujftTurfim.— An idea put fotlh si™nglj by Peala- 
loiii— Origin and application of the woida— Points of difference— Instruction com- 
municaled (ihough the subject may be clearly eiplained) does not produce the aame 

10. Eduaiimi efa Mixed Cftojac/w.— What this means— Principle on which based— 
Eiampies— Education should be practical aa well as preceptiTe— Illustrated by the 
Teacher aa well as enforced upon the child—Applied indindnally as well as coUec 
titely-Ditect instruction to be foUowed by itudT— Public education united with 
private and domestic— Children lo be carried rapidly over some subjects to develop 
power and energy, — slowly over others to give hiblls of minute investigation — Subjects 

U. SjrstonjDfSdMMftmi,— Application of the word ayatein- Views generally taken 
of ^sterns of education— Characteristics of the chief popular aystems. especisllj those 
of Stow- and Pestalozzi — The one teaching chieSy through words " picturing out," M 
it is called, the other by things and words in their appropriate place— The specious 
toast of selecting what is good from every system- The motto, " That is the best 
system which bnnga the powers of the mind under the beat discipline," a lest- Ths 
^stem of Pestalozzi founded on principles and adapted to the human mind, consa- 
quenily a philnsopbical system, might be called the natural system — Different value 
of prindpUa and pints— Illustration of this shown in the different kinds of value apper- 
taining to wheat and bread — Advantage of principles in everything — Many Teachen 
appreciate plans only— Principles the only true and safe guide. 

]2. Smrnmry of the leading Princiflea of Patahza. 

1. Education ought to be essentially religious and moral. 

2. Education ought to be essentially organic and complete, and not mechanical, su- 
perficial, and partial, it should penetrate and regulate the entire being. 

3. Ednoation ought to be free and natural instead of being cramped, confined, aur- 
vile— The child should have sufficient liberty to manifest decidedly his individual 



4. Education ought to he harmonioi 
alt the natural faculties, and all the at 



.le acquired ki ^ ^ , , 

6. Education should be gradual and progressive, united in all parts, like a chain, 

7. ffducalion should be of a mixed character, uniting the private and the public ; it 

8. Education should be synthetical- every thing taught should be first leduoed mio 
its elements by the Teacher. 

9. Education should be practical, drawing its means of development from the actual 
es of life. 



1 . liiatn/ctitms as 



3. Dramtig out Sktlthri of Lessana 071 uanoiM Suijerfj, taking those before analyied 

i, DWerent Mrthoda of greir^ Leieons Compared, with a view to point out which are 
bad andwhich gnod, also the methods suitable lo different subjects, 

5. On(*(Ar(o/QM«(ioniii£.— The importance of undetalanding this art— One of the 
plans of teaching much used by Pestalozii-Diffe rent objects in view in quesiioning— 
Questions which only eieicise memory— Advantages of questioning — Rules lo be ob 
served and mistakes avoided-Eiamples of different kinds of questions— Of a train of 
questions— Practice in the ait of questioning. 



1, /ndDdurlion.-The nature and importance of gallery inslraction- Children broiwhl 
under the direct influence of the Teacher— Facility thus afforded for securing order, 
attention, progress, moral training— Value in economizing labor — The principle of suc- 
cess to be found in the power of the sympathy of numbers — Extent to which Teachen 
should avail themselves of Ibis sympathy— Its abuses- Duties connected with gallery 

2, Preparatim d/ i«m«.— Directions for making a good sketch— Adtantaees of ■ 
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3, Thg SuAjfct tmUter. — Imporlance of attention toquaritiTy and qunliry- — 
whieh to he guided, and the pcinciplea upon which based — Adrunta^e ardeai 
ui^ Btranaement— The ideaa to he liiotoughly Horked into the minda of Iha c 
aafficienl 'Imt not too much nevr matl«r to be pteaenled properly, it being al 
important hgw children learn 19 what they learn." 

4. T/u Summary.— Definition of a summary— The qualities of a gooil sumr 
ueei—VBtious ways of making a eummaiy— Adi^iage of iw being well com 



5. Appliailim 0/ Mffji ind ReSgima Laama.—The nature of this application ei- 
plained— The importance of applying moral and reiigious instruction— Of requiring the 
children to make the application tliemselves— What is meant by impression- Causes of 



lof apjJinng ai: 

i. Onfar, /bi™(. iTnil Aacntim.—Tbe importance of order— Causes of di« 
rioug means of "--'"^-- --' :-■- -'^- r.:^.— - - - -.- - 

eallhful a. 



kepluj 

T. TlitExmae lo be gtva, to tht Mindt 0/" CAiWrtn.- Importance of prodacing activity 
ofthemiod— Amount of mental eierciae to be given— Means of giving it-Teachers ted 
loo rouch — Ways of doingso, and causes. 

8. Tkt Manner 0/ tht Teia^fr. — importance of manner, especiallv with young chil- 
dten-Differenl kinds of manner— How each afi'ecls children- The power of a decided 
Dianner-^Its abuse— The effects of the voice in exciting different feehngs— Tones of 



ian ia Uie wAoIe Gallsry, — Temptati 



Effects— Ml 
pily composed of cbildi 
obviated. 
10. Tlie Us 



a Use take mail of Intidtnlal CmnunstoKM, etptdally in Mand Trmnmr.— 
ition of those which most commonly occur in a gallery, and also in the play- 
ground— The influence that the notice of incidental circumsunces has on the children, 

Iht Langua^^Wl... _ . 

language—Necessity for clearne 

Use of class lessons — Mechanical arrangements — Apparatus — Amount of class 

1. Oalhe Principle that ahinild RegtJate.—The choice of subjects should be suitabli 
the children's age — Elemental? character of the subjects — Necessity of having a g 
eial design in each course of lessaDS. as well as a particular design in each lessai 
The importance of the instruction being of a graduated character— -Of its coipmeno 
at the right staitins point — Suhiects should he varied — The reason and orinciples ui 
which this is founded. f f I 

2- 3%e (u^'ect Slujnt.-Color— Object in view in lessons on color, and their siiital 
nen to this object and to infant minds — The graduated course of these lessons, u 
Biference 10 the work published by the Society, entitled, " Oradue/ed count ef Inili 
Uaafor Infant ScIukAi aiul Nurunet" — Methods lo lie adopted in giving lessons — Pi 
ciples to be deduced. 

■*. The other subjects treated in a similar manner— Form— Si le— Weight— Plac 
Number — Physical actions and employments — Sounds, including practice in singini 
Common objects — Pictures of common objects — Drawing before children— Hun 
body— Animals-Plants- Language-Reading, Spelling, Writing— Pieces of poelr 
Moral instruction — Religious instruction. 



1. Pomto in vJiich a Juvemli School differs fmm on Infant School.— As lo its organiza- 
tion— Division of lime— Classification of ohirdten-Home-worii- Employment of Pupil- 
Teachers — Subjects of instruction calling the reasoning powers more into eierciae — 
Method of giving such subjects a more continuous and systematic character — Mode oi 
Ireuing the children — Morally, throning them more upon their own reaponsibi.ily — 
Inwllectually, making them more independent of their Teachers, and more accustomed 
Co gain information and knowledge from books, leaching them early " lo learn how to 
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lU.— The Sciiool-hodh, ab to its Arhanoehent ahd Manacemest, 
!. Till ScSeol-™™.— Influence of the appearanoe of ths . 



tun— Order 



in visitors— Dusks and their 



.heir arraneement— Cleaning— Ten 
laralus — Wliat iX is — ItA right appte 



a. Thi Opening a/a JV™ ScSooJ, ifc.— Pteliminaiy steps to be taken— Difficultiei 
Spirit in which to com mencc— Plans Id be adopted- Admission of children— Regis 
and other books — Payments- 

3. Tht Orgardiaiiimof a Sf iooi.— What It meaiu— tmportance of good oreaniiatioi 
Plans to be adopted— T realm eat of nsn scholars— Points requiring aCtentmn. as tiu 



.-Prmcmle 
I of Infant 



5- Regular and punctHot AttgndOTice, and the meanaafinntriTig it/ — Importance of the 
subject— Different causes of irregular attendance— Method of deslin; with each- 
Means for securing attendance, supplying a good education, having well defined and 
positive rulefl— Quarterly pre-paymenl— Ptinclual attendance— How much depending 
on the Teucher's own hahits— Closing the door at a fixed hour— Visiting the parents, &c. 

6, Tki DimitT hoar and ammgcmmiifiir i(,— The Teacher's presence necessary— Its 

with respect to health, 

and moral training— Its beoriniTon the health' and comfort of the Teacher— 

Their objections answered — Tact required in the superintendence of the play-gmund — 
Apparatus, James, &c.— Time to be allotted to eiereise— Objections of parents met. 

9. JWoiufcirj, Pupil- Teacliera. and Poid-XiKJtand. — Monitors, these " aeceiiary tvils," 
BS they have been called, fast disappearing— Still oDen found useiiil—Relative value 
of Moniloia and Pupil-Teachers, and principle on which to be ascertained— The de- 
parlments of labor for which each heat fitted— -Pestalo^zi's method of preparing Moni- 
tors, and the work allotted them— Instruction of Pupil -Teachers, general and special— 
Their management— Special cases examined- Pupil-Teachers almost essential to a 



desiiatile adjunct— Suitable topi 

11. Holidays, their use and number— Never to be given at fairs, wakes, 4:c.— Not 
generally desired by children in a nel I- conducted school. 

la. iJea/in^ unrt PoTHiM.- Position of the parent— lis relation tothe Teacher— Con- 
elusions— The double duty of » Teacher to the [rarenl and the school— Course to be 
taken— Necessity of a conciliatory manner in dealing with patenia who will not submit 
to rules — On pnnishing children nt the request of parents. 

13. Vinfors, special and casual— Connection of the former with the school— Attention 
and courtesy due to them— How far the nsnal arrangement of a school may be changed 
for visitors- Their suggestions— Spirit in which lo be taken- Use to be made of them. 

U. IwptctBrs. — The peculiar ehaiaoler of ihcir office — Inspection always to be ob- 
tained when practicable— Its value to a good Teacher— Their view of a school con- 
trasted with that of the Teacher— Their relation as well lo the Teacher as to the Pat- 
ron — The Teacher's best friend — Inspection anticipated— Preparation to be made — 
Lessons to be given before Inspector, as at other times. 

15. Palrani and Omimiftew.— Relation to the school— Cl^ms— The blessing of a 
good Patron— Difficulties with Patrons or Committees— The self-will and pride of a 
Teaiiher not to be mistaken for consciencB, or the love of doing good-Principles and 
ends to l« kept in view rather than plans — Not to thwart or oppose even when not eon 
vijiced— to give way in minor matters if vital points are untouched- Circumstances 
which appear to juslily giving up a school. 

IV, — Thk Goveknhbnt of a School. 

I, The Nature end OAjirf o/rtu fiousrBjnm/.-All plans of govemme.nt, if good, must 
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nhild firsl ideas of subordinsiion— Essen lis! also to the oomtort of Ihe Teofher— To 
the prD'tesi and happiness of tbe children — Disorder the mastec defect of many schools 
—Dislike lo Teachers often caused by misgovemmenL 

2. A humhdge of the Prmdples of Aclion m Ciildhood reared in order (o Ooixm 
wtU. — The principles enumerated — Theii importanic — Scriptuie references on the in- 

»nd powet of habin — Difficulty of ascertaining motives — Importance of knowing them — 
The USB lo he made of them in goieming a school. 

3. Parcniid Gomnimeii/.— Different kind of rale as 10 their spirit— The political— 
The niililary— The ftmiiy— Characteristics of Bach-Reasonahleness of requiting Ihe 
parentalspiritinTeachers— In what it consists— Effects ofpossessing the spirit— The 
parental spirit manifested hy God— Seen in Chrisl- The parental spirit should govern 
our schools— Oor debt to Pestaloizi for advocating it so povrerfully— His fiindamenlid 

I of authority — ModemmistaUee — Imporl- 

..j .J be used — Adaptation to the nature of the 

93 as to governingby bve alone — Rules lo be adopted in establishing and 
maintaining authority. 

5. EnJncM.— Distinguished from olher affections- Lose essential to a Teacher- 
Shook often received by children when transferred from a mother lo an unkind 
Teacher— Influence of Kindness- Ptmciples on which based— Manner of carrying 
them out— Caulion against eitremes 

e. /«Mi«.— Definition— Temptations lo partiality— Children's apprecialion of jus 
lice— Written rules often useful 

T, Fev.— [Is abuses as a princble of govenunent shown in the conduct of patents, 
teachers, and nurses— The use of fear In the moral economy of the child, and conse- 

8. ioflMMJ.— What it is to govern with the will of a child— Means of olitaining in- 
flence— its true value both in the Infant and Juvenile Sciiool. 

9. Appeal lo Priadplt. — Nature of principle, or sense of right and wrong— Relative 
position among moiisea of action— Advantages— The resnli, self-government, &c.— 

proceeds ftom principle. 



irincip^ as applied to the goven 



school- Childi _. 

Teacher to call in aid the public opinion of the 

11. ifaoanb.- What Ihey are— How they act— Injurious as being an artificial ex- 
citement — As giving wrong views both of justice and merit — As rousing a mercenary 
spirit — As exciting vanity and pride — Means to be used to make promised rewards un- 
necessary— Eiamplo ofHofwyl—Framour Infant Schools— The highest motives to he 
cultivated — Animal motives to be properly directed— Different ways of rewarding 

the association created — Reward occasional and not eipeoted — When it is not an in- 
centive to exertion, but a proof that merit is recognized, it gives the idea of justice. 
IS. PunisATMiili.- Nature, design, and spirit — Difference between punishment, cor. 

Teache'r— Effects of these on the child— Punishment should arise out of the fault- 
possible — Should differ according to character and disposition, and the nature of faults, 
&c. — Evils of severe punishmenls-Importanoeof discrimination — Public exposure as 
a punishment — Spirit that leads a teacher to expose her pupils for her own gratitica- 
lion— Effects of exposure on different dispositions, and on spectators— Corporal pun- 
iahment— Fonner and present practice contrasted— Opinion of Dr. Arnold and Dr. 
Bryce—Pestalozii's rates for using it- Its absence in s good school— Expulsion when 

13. Emii/aliim.-Natureofthe principle— Usual application-Meaning of the word- 
NalQial emulation, distinguished ftom Scripture emulation- " Generous rivalry," and 
" rivalry a means of self-knowledge," false ideas— Natural emulation not lo be stimu- 
Uwd-Difficulties of a Teacher not using emularion-Substitutes for il, as— Desire to 
overcome difficulties — To gain knowledge— To please a much-loved Teacher, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BIOaRAPHIClL SKETCH OF lAKL TON EiPMER. 



Out of .the numerous memoirs, brief and extended, wliict have ap- 
peared in Switzerland and Germany, of the great Swiss educator, we 
select tLat by Prof. Karl von Raunier, in the second volume of hia 
elaborate "History of Pedagogy."* It is at once condensed and 
sufficiently full and minut* to give a correct, vivid picture of Pesta- 
lozzi's own diversified and troubled career as a man and an educator, and 
of his numerous contributions to the literature of education. Beyond 
any other of his biographers. Prof. Rauiaer has not only a rich and 
varied scholarship, but full and accurate knowledge of the past his- 
tory of education and of schools, and a disposition to do justice to 
Pestalozzi's large-hearted as well as original contributions to this de- 
partment of human progress. 

Karl von Raumsk, was born at WorlitJ^ in the duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, on the 8th of April, 1783. Until his fourteenth 
year, he was under private instruction at home ; was then, with his 
brother, (Frederic, the present Minister of Public Instruction 
in Prussia,) placed at the Joachimstbat Gymnasium at Berlin ; 
in 1 801, went thence to the university of Gottingen to study law ; in 
1803, to Halle, to attend the lectures of Wolf and StcfTens, and in 
1805, to Freibei^, where he devoted himself to mineralogy and geol- 
ogy under Werner. After esploring the mountain chains in Germany 
and France, he went to Paris, in the autumn of 1808 to prosecute 
his geological studies, where a change in bis plans of life occurred, 
which he thus describes in a chapter of his published lectures on 
education : 



"At Paria my views and intentions in regard to the futvu^ occupation of my 
life underwent a great change, wbich was brought about by two different 
causes. For one thing, I had learnt by my own experience how little a single 
individual is able k> accomplish for the science of mineralogy, even if he goea 
to work with the best will aiSi the most toilsome industry; that it required, 
much more, the united, intelligent and persevering labors of many, in order to 
pass from a mere belief in the laws of mineralogy to an actual perception of their 
operation in mountain chains. I tliua became convinced that we ought not to 
work for science as individuals, but that we ^ould, after passing through our 
own apprenticeship, instruct othere and train them for the pursuit of science. 
How much more useful is it, thought I, to produce arte new workman than oiie 

*Gitckickte Iter PidasBgik vent Wieieraufmkm UaniachtT tludun bii aui unieyt Itit 
Blullgort, 1B47. 3 voU. 
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einglo new work, seeing that the fonoer can execute manj worta, and even 
tram other workmen. This convictioQ caused me to tmn my attention to Iha 
question of education. But a second cause operated in a still higher degree to 
produce the same result. The Bad time ihat had pasaed aince 1806 bad aft'ected 
me with horror and dismay; it had made me wish to shun the society of my 
fellow-raen, and had quite disposed roe to give myself up to Uio most solitary re- 
searches among tiie mountains. This dispoailion was strengthened at Paris, in 
the midst of the haughty despiaera of our German fetherland. But it was here, 
too, where hope first dawned within me, where a solitary light beamed toward 
me through the darkness of night I read Pestalorai, and what Fichte aays, id 
hia 'Addresses to the German Nation,' about Pestaloizi and education. The 
thought, that a new and better Germany must rise from the ruins of the old one, 
shat youthful blossoms must spring fi^m the mouldering soil, took strong hold 
of me. In this manner, there awoke within me a determination to vimt Pesta- 
lozzi at Yverdun. 

Fichte's Addresses had great influence on me. Surrounded by Frenchmen, 
the brave man pointed out to his Berlin hearers in what way they might cast 
Ofl" the French yoke, and renew and strengthen their nationality. 

He promised deliverance especially Uirough a national education of the 
Germans, which he indicated as the commencement of an entire reformation of 
the human race, by which the spirit should gain a complete ascendency over 
Jtis flesh. To the question, to which of the existing institutiona of the actual 
world he would annex the duly of carrymg out the new education, Flelite an- 
swered, 'To the course of instruction which has been invented and brought 
forward by Honry Pestalozzi, and which is now being succassfully carried out 
under hia direction.' 

He then pves an account of Pestalozai, and compares him with Luther, es- 
pecially in regard to his love for the poor and destitute. Hia immediate object, 
says Pichto, was to help those by meana of education, but he bad produced 
something higher than a scheme of popular education, — he had produced a plan 
3C nation^ education which should embrace aii classes of society. 

Further on he expresses himself iu his peculiar manner on the aubject ot 
Pestalozii's method, which he criticisea. He takes exception to Pestalozzi's 
view of language, namely, 'as a means of raising mauldnd from dim perooptiona 
to clear ideas,' and to the Book for Mothers. On the other hand, he strongly 
recommends the development of bodily skill and dexteri^ proposed by Peata- 
loiai, tor this, among other reasons, that it would make the whole nation fit for 
military service, and thus remove the necesaity for a standing army. Like Pes- 
talozzi, be attaches a high value to the skill necessary for g^ntag a livelihood, 
aa a condition of an honorable political existence. 

He espedaJly insists that it is the duty of the State to charge itself with edu- 
cation. He spoke in the year 1808, in the capital of Prussia, which had been 
deeply humiliated by the unhappy war of the precedir^ years, and in the most 
hopeless period of Germany's history. 

'Would that the state,' he said to a Prusaan audience, among whom wore 
several high oEScers of state, ' would look its present peculiar condition steadily 
in the face, and acknowledge to itself what that condition really is; would that 
it could clearly perceive that there remains for it no other sphere in which it 
can act and resolve as an independent State, except the education of the rising 
generation ; that, unless it is ^solutely determined to do notliiiig, this is now au 
it can do ; but that the merit of doing this would be conceded to it undimmtshed 
and unenvied. That wo are no longer able to offer an active resistance, waa 
before presupposed as obvious, and as ackuowlldged by every ooa How then 
can we defend our continued existence, obtained by submission, against the re- 
proach of cowardice and an unworthy love of Ufe ? In no other way than by 
resolving not to Jive for ourselves, and by actii^ up to this resoluljon; by 
raising up a worthy posterity, and by preserving our own existence solely in 
order that we may accompl^b this object. If we had not this first object of 
life, what else were there for ua to do 7 Our constitutioQB will be made for us, 
tlie alliances which we are to form, and the direcUon in which our mihtary re- 
sources shall be applied, will be indicated to us, a statute-book will be lent to 
us, even the administration of justice will sometimes be taken out of our hands; 
we shaU be relieved of all these cares for the next years to come. Education 
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alone has not been thougM of; if we are seeking for an occupation, let us seiw 
tiiis ! We maf expect th^t in this oceupation we ghall be left undisturbed. I 
hope, (perhaps I deceive mjseH but as I have only this hope still to live for, I 
can not cease to hope,) that I convmce soma 0«rm&ns, and that I shall bring 
them to see that it is education alone which can save us from all the evils by 
which we are oppressed. I count especially on this, as a &vorable drcumBtance, 
that our need will have rendered, us more disposed to atlentivo observation and 
serious reflection than we were in the day of our prosperity. Foreign lands 
have other consolations and other remedies; it is not to he expected thai they 
would pay any attention, or give any credit to this idea, should it ever reach 
them; I will much rather hope that it will be a rich source of amusement to 
the readers of their journals, if they ever learn that any one promises hunself so 
great things lh>m education.' 

It may easily be imagmed how deep an impression such words made on me, 
as I read (hem in Paris, the imperial seat of tjiwiny, at a time when I was in a 
state of profound melancholy, caused by the ignominious slavery of my poor 
beloved country. There also I was absorbed iu the perusal of Pestalozzi'a 
work, 'How Gertrude teaches her children.' Ihe pass^es of de^ pathos in 
the book took powerful hold of my mind, the new and great ideas excited strong 
hopes in me ; at tluit time I was carried away on the wings of Uioee hopes over 
Festalom's errors and tailures, and I had not the experience which would have 
enabled me to detect these easily, and to examine them critically. 

About the same time I read the ' Report to Uie Parents on the state of the 
Festalozzian Institution ;' it removed every doubt in my mind as to the posai- 
bi^ty of seeing my boldest hopes realized. Hereupon, I immediately resolved 
to go to Yverdun, which appeared to me a green oasis, full of fresh and living 
springs, in the midst of the great desert of my native tod, on whidi rested the 
curse of Napoleon." 

At an age when most men, of his acknowledged ability and schol- 
arship, are only thinldng of aeeiiring a cavil employment, ■which shall 
bring both riches and honor, Von Eaumer hastened to Festalozzi at 
Yverdun, where he devoted himself, for nearly two years, to a study 
of the principles and methods of elementary instruction, as illustrated 
by the great Swiss educator. 

Returning from Switzerland, in May, 1810, Von Raumer accepted 
an appointment of regular professor at Halle, with a handsome 
salary ; but, not finding the pleasure he anticipated in his professorial 
lectures, he soon after gave up the post, and proceeded to establish a 
private school at Nuremberg, where he strove to realize his own ideal 
of an educational institution. In this enterprise he was not so imme- 
diately successful as be hoped to be. In 1822 he married a daughter 
of Kappellmeister Reichardt, and, by the advice of his friends, he re- 
turned to academic life by accepting the appointment of professor of 
natural history, at Erlangen. In addition to his regular duties, he 
found time to prepare and deliver occasional lectures on the "History 
of Pedagogy from the revival oi classical learning to our own time." 
These lectures were subsequently published in three parts — the first 
of which was issued in 1 843. Of the ori^n and plan of the work 
the author thus speaks in the preface to the complete edition in 
1846. 

" This work has grown out of a series of lectures, upon the history of educatjon, 
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which 1 deliyered, in 1S22, at Halle, and several years later, from 1833 to 
1S42, at Erlongen. 

The reader may inquire, how it was that my attention waa directed to this 
subject? If he should, it wiU perhaps be sufficient to say m reply, that during; 
tlie thirty-one years of my professorship, I have not merely interested myself in 
Ihe science to which my time was devoted, but also in its corresponding art, and 
tliis the more, because much of the instruction which I gave was additional to 
my regular lectures, and imparted in the way of dial<^:ue. This method stimu- 
jited my own thoughts too, to that degree, ^t I was induced as early as the 
year 1819 to publish many didactical essays, and subsequently, a manual for in- 
■trucljon in Natural History. But were I called upon for a, more particular ex- 
planation, it would be necessary for me to relate the many experiences of my 
somewhat eventful life, both from my passive years of training and instruction, 
and from my active years of educating and instructmg others. This, however, 
IS a theme, to which I can not do justice within the brief compass of a preface ; 
S hereafter an opportunity shall ofler, I may treat it in another place. 

And yet after ^1, the book itself must bew testimony to the fitness of the 
author lor his task. Of what avail is it to me, to say that I have been taught 
by Meierotto, Buttmao, Frederick Aaguatus, Woli^ Steffena, Werner, Peatalozzi, 
and other distinguished men? When I have said all this, have I done any 
more than (« show that the author of this book has had the very best oppor- 
tunity to Jearn what isjust and true? 

My book begins with the revival of classical learning. And Germany I 
aave had preeminently in view. Why, by way of introduction. I have given a 
Drief history of the growth of leamii^ m Italy from Dante to the age of Le* S., 
the reader will ascertain Irom the book itselC He will be conyinced, if not at 
the outset, yet as he reads further, that this introduction is absolutely necessary 
to a correct understanding of German didactica 

A history of didactics must present the various standards of mental cuiture, 
which a nation proposes to itself during its successive eras of intellectual devel- 
opment, and then the modes of instruction which are adopted in each era, in 
arder to realize its peculiar standard in the rising generation. In distinguished 
men that standard of culture manifests itself to ns in person, so to sp^k, and 
iience they exert a controlling influence upon didactics, tiiough they may not 
themselves be teachers. 'A lofty example stun up a spMt of emulation, and 
discloses deeper principles to guide the judgment.' 

But their action upon the intellectui oiiture of their countrymen has a re- 
doubled power, wtien at the eaine time they labor directly at the work of teach- 
ing, as boiii Luther and Melancthon did for years. This oon^deration has 
mduced me to select my characters for this history among distinguished teachers, 
those who were held in the highest respect by their contemporaries, and whose 
example waa a pattern for multitudes. Such an one was John Sturm at Slraa- 
burg, a rector, who with steady gaze pursued a definite educational aim, organ- 
izing his gymnawum with the utmost skill and discernment, and carrying out 
what he had conceived to be the true method, with the roost scrupulous care. 
An accurate sketch of the educational efficiency of this pattern rector, baaed 
upon original authorities, in my opinion conveys far more insight and instruction 
than I could hope to afford, were I to entangle myself amid fragmentary sketches 
of numberless ordmary schools, framed upon Slnrm's plan. 

Thus much in explanation of the fact that this tustory has taken the form 
of a series of biographies. And in view of the surprising differences among the 
characters treated ot; it can not appear singula', if my sketches should be widely 
different in their form. 

There was one thoi^fht, which I will own occasioned me abundant perplexi- 
ty during my labors. If I was about to describe a man, who, I had reason to 
suppose, was more or less unknown to most of my readers, I went aboat the 
task with a light hearti and depicted his life and labors in tbeir iull proportions, 
eommunieating every thing which could, by any posability, render his image 
clearer and more lifelike U> the reader. But how different the case, when the 
educational effidency of Luther is to be set forth. ' My readers,' I say to my- 
self 'have long been acquainted with the man, and they will not thank me for 
the information that he was bom at Eisleben, on the 10th of November, 1483 ; 
as if they had not known this from then' youth up.' I am, therefore, compelled 
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to omit al] such particulara, and to confine myself esicluayely to hia educational 
efGciencj. And yet this did not stand done ; but was for the most part united, 
with ita entire influence, both to Uie church and the state. As wiUi Luther, so 
bJso was itwith Melancthon and others. Considerate readers will, hence, pardon 
me, I hope, when, in cases of this kind, they are not fiilly satisfied with my sketches. 

In another respect, too, I oi^ht perhaps to solicit pardon, though I am reluct- 
ant to do so. We demand of historians an objective portraiture, especially such 
as shall reveal none of the personal sympatbiea or antipathies of the writer. 
Now it is proper to insist upon that truth and justice which will recognize the 
good qualities of an enemy, and acknowledge the faults of a friend. But free 
fcom liliea and dIsUkee I neither am, nor do I desu^ to be, but, according to lie 
dictates of my eonsdenoe and the best of my knowlei^e, I will signify my ab- 
horrence of evil and njy delight in good, nor will I ever put bitWr for sweet or 
Bweet for bitter. It may be, loo, that a strict objectivity requires the hiatorian 
never to come forward himself upon the stage, and never to express his own 
opinion in respect to the facts which he is called upon to chronicle. Herein be 
la not allowed so much freedom of action as the dramatist, who, by means either 
of the prologue and epilogue, or of the chorua between each of the acts, comes 
forward and conversea wiUi the public upon the merits of his play. Such an ob- 
jectivity, likewise, I can not boast myself cf ; fori record my own sentiments freely 
where I deem it necessa/y. And surely will not the objectivity of history gain 
naore by an unrestricted personal interview with the historian, at proper intervals, 
than by compelling him to a perpetual masquerade behind the facts and the nar- 
rative? Certainly it will, for in that case the reader discovers the diaracter of 
the writer in his opinions, and knows what he himself ia to expect from the nar- 
ration. He likewise observes with the more readineas, where the writer, though 
eonstaentiously aiming at truth and impartiality, nevertheless betrays symptoms 
of human infirmity and party zeal. Prom a ctnrch historian, for instance, who 
should express his puritanical views without reserve, no intelligent reader 
would expect an impartial estimate of the middle ages. 

Another motive also urges me to a free eipresaion of my opiniona, and that 
ia, in order thereby to allure my readers to that close familiarity with manv im- 
portant educational subjects which the bare recital of &cts seldom ci 
in this history, the ideal and the mettods of such different teachers ar 
these diverse views can not but have the effect, especially llioae practically en- 
gaged in training the young, to induce a comparison of their own aims and pro- 
cedure therewith. Sentimenta that harmonize with our own ^ve ua joy, and 
inspire us wiSi the pleasant consciousness that our course is the i^ht one ; 
difibrii^ or opposing opinions lead as to scrutinize our own course, even as 
were it another's; and from such scrutiny there results either perseverance 
based upon deeper conviction, or a char^ of course. I am happy to acknowl- 
edge, that this practical aim has been my chief motive in undertaking the 
present work, and has been uppermost in my thoughts during its prosecution. 

As &r as poaaible, 1 hare depended on contemporaneous sources, and in 
part from exceedingly rare works, and such, as, for aught that I know to tbe 
contrary, in the present age, have (alien into almost total oblivion. And, for 
tliis reason, I was the more induenced to render a service to the reader, by 
bringing widely ta hia view tlie men and the manners of earlier centuries, 
throi^h the medium of contemporaneous and characteristic quotations." 

We give on the next page the Table of Contents of the three 
volumes of Kaumer's great work. 
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unaere zeit [History of Pedagogics, or of the Science and AH of EducaiUm, from 
the rmvai ofdasskal sUtdies down to our lime.} By Karl Ton iUamor. 3 vols. 
Btuttgard, 2d edition, 1847. 
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3, The Thirty Yeaia' War. 4. Comenius. 5, The Century after the Thirty Years' 
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mann, 13, Herder. 14. F. A. Wolf. 15. Peslalozii. 
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nina. 111. Interiorof lie Philanthropinum. IV. Pestaloizi and hu literature. V, Pes- 
taloiii'a Evening Houtof a Hemiil, VI. Pestaloiii on Niederer and Schmid, VII, 
Stran;teis who remained soma time U Pestalozzi's institution. VIIL Rousseau and 
Pestaioizi, 

Volume III. 

Early childhood. Schools for smalt children. School and home. Educational in- 
stitutions, Taloia in families. 
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I. History of Latin in Christian times. Speaking Latin. Writini Lalni. 

II, Methods of reading Latin. I. These methods changed within the last three 
centuries. 2. Adreisaries of the old grammatical method. 3. New metliods. A. 
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Comenius. C. Combination of A and B. D. Ralichandsimilarteachers. a. Ratich. 
b. Locke, c. Hamilton, d. Jacotot. e. Ruthardt. f MeierolW, g. Jacobs. Con- 
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ously clear," (GoeiJt.) 13. Law and liberty. Concluding remarka. 
Geometry. 
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Use of counters in the elementary instiuclion in arithmetic. IV. Eip'anation ot iJw 
common abbreviated counting with cyphers. 
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RADMEK'S HlSTOaT OF FEDAGOQICS. 4I; 

Since the fcregoing sketch of Prof, Eaumer'a own educational life 
and labors was published, we haye received a fourth and concluding 
volume of bis " History, <&c.," entitled " The German Universities" in 
which ha introduces his own experience as a student and professor, to 
g^ve personal interest to the narrative. We copy the Dedication and 
Preface, and give the Contents of the American edition, as translated 
originallr for the "-American Journal of Education." 

STUDENTS OT THE PAST AND PEESENT, 



PILEPACE. 

The reader here locdvea the ooneluaion of my work. 

It is a Gontribntion to the historj of the UniversitioB. When I commenced it, 
I hoped oonfideotly to he able to make it greater ; bat in proportion as I gained 
an insight into the diffiaulty of the enterprise of writing a complete historj of the 
German UniTereitieB, my eonroge tailed. Many of the difflcultias wliich the his- 
torian of the German people has to overcome, are here also found in the way, and 
in much increased dimen«.ona. 

If all the German universiUea possessed the same features, if the character- 
istics of one of them— important modifications oiceptcd— would stand for all, then 
the task of theic hiat<irian would, apparently, be quite simple. But how different, 
and how radically difibrent^ are the universities tk>ni each other I 

Evea the raultiplirfty of the German cationalitieB, govemmonts, and sects had 
much to do in distinguishing them.. To compare, for instance, the universities 
of Guttingen and Jena, as- they were at the beginning of the present century; 
what a contrast appears between them ! And how nrach greater is the difference 
between these two Protestant univoreitieB and the Catholic one of Vienna I 

Further than this, each single university undergoes such oliangea in the oourso 
of time, that it appears, as it were, different ftom itself. To instance the tTni- 
verslty of Heidelberg: Catholic in the be^ning, it became Lutheran in 16S6, 
Eeformed in 1560, Lutheran in 1576, Ecformod again in 1583; afterward came 
under the management of the Jesuits ; and, at the destruction of thdr order, 
returned to Prot^tantism. 

To those difflcultiea, in the way of the historian of all the German univarsitifls, 
is added this one : that the most important sonrces of inlbrmation tMl him ; as wa 
have, namely, hut few competent histories of single umversities — such, for es- 
smple, as Elupftl's valuable "Mstort/ of the L'mvertity of TiMagtn." 

These considerations will sufficiently excuse me for publishing only contribu- 
tions to a history of the German nniversilicB, which will sooner or later appear. 

What I have added under the name of "Academical Treatises," is also a con- 
tribution to history ; for the reason that these treatiBcs will, of necessity, not ba 
worlhlesa for some future historian of the present condition of our univarsitiea. 

In condnsion, I desire grateftdly to acknowledge the goodness of Chief Libra- 
rian Hoeck, for boots famished me from the GBttingen hbrary. Mr. Stenglein, 
librarian at Bamberg, also most willingly furnished me with books from it, Tha 
use of Uie Eojal Library at Berlin was also afforded me, with distinguished 
friendliness and kindness ; for which I would once more moat heartily thank 
Privy Councilor and Chief Librarian Perlz, and Librarians Dr. Finder and Dr. 
Friodlander. 

Ebluiqsh, Wh, April, 1B51. Eabi, vos BADimt, 
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TnE Gebuab Unitbrsitiks. Being the fourth volume of the Hiitory 

of Education. By Karl von Eaumeb. Re-published from the "AmsTi- 

can Journal qf Education," edited bj Henkv BiBNiRn, LL.D. New 

York: F. C. Brownell, No. 846, Broadway. 250 pages. Price $1.50, 
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THE LIFE AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OP PESTALOZZI. 

BY CABL VOS B1.U1(ZB,* 

JoHS Henrv Pestalozzi was born at Zurich on the 12th of Jan- 
uary, 1746. His father was a medical practitioner; his mother, 
whoae .maiden name was Sotze, was a native of Wadenschwyl on 
the Lake of Zurich, and first cousin to the Austrian general Hotze, 
who feH at Sehannis in 1799. 

The father died prematurely, when Pestalozzi was only six years 
old ; from this time forward, therefore, "every thing was wanting, in 
the influences around him, which a manly education of the facul- 
ties so urgently requires at that age." "I was brought up,'' he re- 
lates, "by the hand of the best of mothers like a spoilt darling, suoh 
that you will not easily find a greater. From one year to another I 
never left the domestic hearth ; in short, all the essential means and 
inducements to the development of manly vigor, manly experience, 
manly ways of thinking, and manly exercises, were just as much 
wanting to me, as, from the peculiarity and weakness of my temper- 
ament, I especially needed them." 

This peculiarity, according to Pestalozzi's own statement, was, that 
with the most sensitive feelings and the liveliest imagination, he was 
deficient iu the power of sustained attention, in reflection, circum- 
spection, and foresight.- 

His mother devoted herself wholly to the education of her three 
children, in which she was assisted by a faithful servant girl from the 
country, of the name of Babeli. Pestalozzi's •father, on his death- 
bed, sent for this girl. "Babeli," said he, "for the sake of God and 
mercy, do not leave my wife ; when I am dead, she will be forlorn, 
and my children will fall into strange and cruel hands." " I will not 
leave your wife when you die,'' replied Babeli ; "I will remain with 
her till death, if she has need of me." Her words pacified the dying 
father; she kept her promise^and remained till her death with the 
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mother. "Her great fidelity," Pestabzzi says, "was the resnlt of 
her strong, edmple, and pious faith." As the mother was in very 
Stoutened circumstances, Babeli economized wherever she could ; she 
even restrained the children when they wanted to go into the street. 
Or to any place where they had no business to go, with the words, 
"why will you needlessly wear out your shoes and clothes? See 
how much your mother denies herself, in order to be able to give 
you an education ; how for weeks and months together she never 
goes out any where, but saves every farthing for your schooling." 
Nevertheless, the mother was liberal in those expenses which respect- 
ability requires, nor did she let the children be without handsome 
Sunday clothes. These, however, they were allowed to wear but 
seldom, and they had to take them off again as soon as they came 

"I saw the world," says Pestalozzi, "only within the narrow limits 
of my mother's parlor, and within the equally narrow limits of my 
school-room ; to real human life I was almost as great a stranger, as 
if I did not live in the world in which I dwelt." 

Pestalozii's grandfather on the mother's side was minister at Hongg, 
avjllage three miles from Zurich. With him Pestaloza spentseveral 
months every year, from the time when he was nine years old. The 
old man conscientiously cared for the souls of his flock, and thereby 
exercised a great influence upon the village school ; his piety made 
a deep and lasting impression on his grandson. 

Of his early school days, Pestalozzi relates the following: — 

" In all boys' games, I was the most clumsy and helpless among 
all my school fellows, and nevertheless, in a certain way, I always 
wanted to excel the others. This caused some of them very fre- 
quently to pass their jokes upon me. One of them gave me the 
nickname * Harry Whimsical of Foolstown.' Most of them, however, 
liked my good natured and obliging disposition ; though they knew 
my general clumsiness and awkwardness, as well as my carelessness 
and thoughtlessness in everything that did not particularly interest 



"Accordingly, although one of the best pupils, I i 
committed, with incomprehensible thoughtlessness, faults of which 
not even the worst of them was ever guilty. While I generally 
seized witi quickness and accuracy upon the essential matter of the 
subjects of instruction, I was generally very indifferent and thought- 
less as to the forma in which it was given. At the same time that 
I was far behind my fellow scholars in some parta of a suljject, in 
other parts of the same subject I often surpassed them in an unusual 
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degree. This is bo true, tliat once, wben one of my professors, who 
hftd a very good knowledge of Greek, but not the least eloquence of 
style, translated and published some orations of Demosthenes, I had 
the boldness, with the limited school rudimenfa which I then possessed, 
to translate one of these orations myself, and to give it in, at the 
examinaljon, as a specimen of my progress in this branch of study. 
A portion of fhis translation was printed in the Linden Journal, in 
connection with an article entitled 'Agis.' Just in the same manner 
as I made incomparably more progress in certain parts of my subjects 
of iastruetion than in others, so generally it was of far more importr 
ance lo rae to be sensibly affected by, (I dare not say to understand 
thoroughly,) the branches of knowledge which I was to !eam, than 
to exercise myself in the means of practicing them. At the same 
time, the wish to be acquainted with some branches of knowledge 
that took hold on my heart and my imagination, even though I neg- 
lected the means of acquiring them, was nevertheless enthusiastically 
alive within me ; and unfortunately, the tone of public instruction in 
my native town at this period was in a high degree calculated to fos- 
ter this visionary fancy of taking an active interest in, and believing 
one's self capable of, the practice of things in which one had by no 
means had sufGcient exercise, and this fancy was very prevalent 
among the youth of my native town generally." AVhat a foreshad- 
owing is Pestaloizi's childhood of the whole of his subsequent career ! 
Among Pestalozzi's teachers, there were three who exercised an in- 
fluence upon him in his youth, — Bodmer, Breitinger, and Steinbrii- 
chel. Bodmer was Professor of History from 1725 to 1T73 ; he is 
known by his literaij controversies with Gottsched and Lessing, his 
edition of the Minniesingers, and his epic poem upon the Deluge. 
Breitinger, Professor of Greek and Hebrew from 1731 to 1776, edi- 
ted the Septuagint. Steinbruchel is described as a witty and learned 
man, but very nmch inclined to infidel " illumination." " Indepen- 
dence, freedom, beneficence, selfsacnhce, and patriotism, were the 
watchwords of our public education," sajs Pestalozzi. "But the 
means of attaining all this whith was particularly commended to us 
— mental distinction — was left without sulid and sufGcient training 
of the practical ability which is its essential condition. We were 
taught, in a visionary manner, to seek for independence in an abstract 
acquaintance with truth, without being made to feel strongly what 
was essentially necessary fo the security both of our inward and of 
our outward domestic and civil independence. The tone of the in- 
struction which we received, led us, with much vivacity and many 
attractive representations, to be so short-sighted and inconsiderate as 
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to set little value upon, and almost to despise, the external means of 
wealth, honor, and consideration. This was carried to such a length, 
that we imagined, while we were yet in the condition of boys, that, 
by a superficial school acquaintance with the great civil life of Greeca 
and Kome, we could eminently prepare ourselves for the little ci(-il 
life in one of the Swiss cantons," 

Pestalozzi further relates, that the appearance of the writings of 
Rousseau, was a great means of keeping alive the errors into which 
the noble flight of true and patriotic sentiment had led the more dis- 
tinguished of the young Swiss. " They had run," he says, "into one- 
sided, rash, and confused notions, into which Voltaire's seductive 
infidelity, being opposed to the pure holiness of religion, and to its 
simplicity and innocence, had helped to lead them. Out of all this," 
he tells us, "a new tendency was produced, which was totally incon- 
sistent with the real welfare of our native town, constituted as it vias 
according to the old-fashioned style of the imperial free cities, which 
was neither calculated to preserve what was good in the old institu- 
tions, nor to introduce any that were substantially better." 

At this time, Pestalozzi's contemporary, Lavater, founded a league 
which Pes talozzi joined, being then a lad of fifteen. The young men 
who fonned this league, with Lavater at their head, brought a public 
charge of injustice against Grebel, the governor of the canton, im- 
peached the character of Brunner, the mayor of Zurich, and declared 
war against unworthy ministers of religion. 

"The moment Rousseau's Smile appeared," says Pestalozzi, "my 
viaionaiy and highly speculative mind was enthusiasticaily seized by 
this visionary and highly speculative hook. I compared the educa- 
tion which I enjoyed in the corner of my mother's parlor, and also in 
the school which I frequented, with what Kousseau demanded for the 
education of his Emiius. The home as well as the public education 
of the whole world, and of all ranks of society, appeared to me alto- 
gether as a crippled thing, which was to find a universal remedy for 
its present pitiful condition in Rousseau's lofty ideas. 

"The ideal system of liberty, also, to which Eousseau imparted 
fresh animation, increased in me the visionary desire for a more ex- 
tended sphere of activity, in which I might promote the welfare and 
happiness of the people. Juvenile ideas as to what it was BScesaary 
and possible to do in this respect in my native town, induced me to 
abandon the clerical profession, to which I had formerly leaned, and 
for which I had been destined, and caused the thought to spriug up 
within me, that it might be possible, by the study of the law, to find 
a career that would be likely to procure for me, sooner or later, the 
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opportunity and means of exercising an active influence on tlie civil 
condition of my native town, and even of my native land." 

There was at tliis time a great controversy in tlie canton of Zurich, 
particularly between the town and the country. Pestalozzi had already 
as a boy, when living with his grandfather, the village pastor, won 
the affection of the people of the country, and might early have 
heard the complaint of the country clergy, omne malum ex urbif — 
" all harm comes from the town." A fierce hatred toward the aris- 
tocracy who oppressed the country people was kindled in his young 
heart, and even in old age it was not altogether extinguished. Tha 
warmth of anger coeitisted in him with groat warmth of love for the 
people; Gothe's saying — 



characterizes not only the young Pestalozzi, but also the old man ; it 
characterizes most of his writings. 

He was seconded at this time by a friend of the name of Blunt- 
schli, but a pulmonary complaint laid this young man upon his death- 
bed. He sent for Pestalozzi, and said to him, "I die, and when you 
are left to yourself, you must not plunge into any career which from 
your good natured and confiding disposition, might become danger- 
ous to you. Seek for a quiet, tranquil career ; and unless you have 
at your side a man who will faithfully assist you with a calni, dispas- 
Monate knowledge of men and things, by no means embark in any 
extensive undertaking whose failure would in any way be perilous to 
you." An opinion of Pestalozzi's character which was strikingly 
confirmed by almost every subsequent event of his life. 

Soon after his friend's death, Pestalozzi himself became danger- 
ously ill, probably in consequence of his overstrained exertion in the 
pursuit of his legal and historical studies. His physicians advised him 
to give up scientific pursuits for a time, and to recreate himself in the 
country. This advice, which was sti'ongthened by Rousseau's anti- 
scientific diatribes, Pestalozzi followed too faithfully. He renounced 
the study of books, burnt his manuscripts, went to his maternal rela- 
tion, Dr. Hotze at Eichterswyl, and from thence to Kirchberg, in the 
canton of Bern, to Tschiffelt, a farmer of considei'able reputation. 
From him Pestalozzi sought advice as to how he might best realize 
his plans for the country people. "I had come to him," says Pestal- 
ozzi, " a political visionary, though with many profound and correct 
attainments, views, and prospects in political matters; and I went 
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away from liim just as great an agricultural visionary, though with 
many enlarged and correct ideas and intentions in regard to agricul- 
ture. My stay with hira only had this effect — that the ^gantic 
views in relation to my exertions were awakened within me afresh hy 
his agricultural plans, which, though difficult of execution, and in 
part impracticahle, were bold and extensive ; and that, at the same 
time, they caused me, in my though tlessneas as to the means of car- 
rying them out, to fall into a callousness, the consequences of which 
contributed in a decisive manner to the pecuniary embarrassment into 
which I was plunged in the very first years of my rural life." 

TschiffeJi's plantations of madder were exciting great attention at 
that time, and induced Pestalozzi to make a similar experiment. He 
learnt that near. the village of Birr there was a large tract of barren 
Aalky Iieath-land to be sold, which was only used for a sheep-wait. 
He joined a rich mercantile firm in Zurich, and bought about 100 
acres of this land, at the nominal price of ten florins. A builder 
erected for him, on the land he had purchased, a dwelling house in 
the Italian style; Pestalozzi himself calls this an injudicious and im- 
prudent step. To the whole estate he gave the name of Neuhof. 

Among the friends of Pestalozzi's youth, was Schulthess, {the son 
of a wealthy merchant in Zurich,) for whose beautiful sister, Anna 
Schulthess, Pestalozzi entertained an affection. A letter which ho 
wrote to the beautiful maiden, gives us a profound insight into the 
workings of his heart, and even into bis futm'e life. In this letter he 
lays before her his hopes and resolutions, and also, with the utmost 
candor and with great self-knowledge, his faults. He thus writes : — 

" Mv DEAR, Mv ONLY Friend. 

"Our whole future life, our whole happiness, our duties toward oar 
country and our posterity, and the security of virtue, call upon us to 
follow the only correct guide in our actions — Truth. I will, with all 
candor, made known to you the serious reflection I have had in these 
solemn days upon the relation subsisting between us; I am happy 
that I know before-hand, that my friend will find more true love in 
the calm truth of this contemplation, which so intimately concerns 
our happiness, than in the ardor of pleasant, but often not too wise, 
outpourings of a feeling heart, which I now with difficulty restrain. 

" Dear friend, first of all I must tell you that in future I shall but 
seldom dare to approach you. I have already come too frequently 
and too imprudently to your brother's house ; I see that it becomes 
my duty to limit my visits to you ; I have not the slightest ability to 
conceal my feelings. My sole art in this respect consists in fleeing 
from those who observe them ; I should not be able to be in company 
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with jou for even half an evening, without its being possible for a 
moderately acute observer to perceive that I was in a disturbed staf« 
of mind. We know each other sufficiently, dear, to be able to rely 
upon mutual straightforward honesty and sincerity. I propose to yoii 
a correspondence in which we shall make our undisguised thoughts 
known to each other with all the freedom of oral conversation. Yes, 
I will open myself fully and freely to you ; I will even now with the 
greatest candor, let you look as deep into my heart as I am myself 
able to penetrate ; I will show you my views in the light of my pres- 
ent and future condition, as clearly as I see them myself. 

"Dearest Schulthess, those of my faults which appear to me the 
most important in relation to the situation in which I may be placed 
in after-life, are improvidence, incautiousness, and a want of presence 
of mind to meet unexpected changes in my future prospects, when- 
ever they may occur. I know not how far they may be diminished 
by my efforts to counteract them, by calm judgment and experience. 
At present, I have them still in such a degree, that I dare not conceal 
them from the maiden whom I love ; they are faults, my dear, which 
deserve your fullest consideration. I have other faults, arising from 
my irritability and sensitiveness, which oftentimes will not submit to 
my judgment I very frequently allow myself to run into excesses 
in praising and blaming, in my likings and dislikings; I cleave so 
strongly to many things which I possess, that the force with which I 
feel myself bound to them often exceeds the limits which reason 
assigns ; whenever my country or ray friend is unhappy, I am myself 
unhappy. Direct your whole attention to this weakness ; there will 
be times when the cheerfulness and tranquillity of my soul will suffer 
under it. If even it does not hinder me in the dischaige of my 
duties, yet I shall scarcely ever be great enough to fulfill them, in 
such adverse circumstances, with the cheerfulness and tranquillity of a 
wise man, who is ever true to himself. Of my great, and indeed 
very reprehensible negligence in all matters of etiquette, and gene- 
rally in all matters which are not in themselves of importance, I need 
not speak ; any one may see them at first sight of me. I also owe 
you the open confession, my dear, that I shall always consider 
my duties toward my beloved partner subordinate to my duties 
toward my country ; and that, although I shall be the tenderest 
husband, nevertheless I hold it to be my duty to be inexorable to 
the tears of my wife, if she should ever attempt to restrain me by 
them from the direct performance of my duties as a citizen, whatever 
this might lead to. My wife shall be the confident of my heart, the 
partner of al! my most secret counsels. A great and honest simplicity 
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slial! reign in my house. And one thing more. My life will not 
pass without important and very critical undertakings, I shall not 
forgot the precepts of Menalk, and my first resolutions to devote my- 
self wholly to my country ; I shall never from fear of man, refrain 
from speaking, when I see that the good of my country calls upon 
me to speak : my whole heart is my country's ; I will risk all to alle- 
viate the need and misery of my fellow countrymen. What conse- 
quences may the undertakings to which I feel myself urged on, draw 
after them ; how unequal to them am I ; and how imperative is my 
duty to show you the possibility of the great dangers which they 
may hring upon me ! 

"My dear, my heloved friend, I have now spoken candidly of my 
character and my aspirations. Reflect upon every thing. If the 
tr^ts which it was my duty to mention, diminish your respect for me, 
you will still esteem my sincerity, and you will not think less highly 
of me, that I did not take advantage of your want of acquaintance 
with my character, for the attainment of my inmost wishes. Decide 
now whether you can give your heart to a man with these faults and 
in such a condition, and he happy. 

"My dear friend, I love you so truly from my heart, and with such 
fervor, that this step has cost me much ; I fear to lose you, dear, when 
you see me as I am ; I had often determined to be silent ; at last I 
have conquered myself My conscience called loudly to me, that I 
should be a seducer and not a lover, if I were to hide from my be- 
loved a trait of my heart, or a circumstance, which might one day 
disgust her and render her unhappy ; I now rejoice at what I have 
done. If the circumstances into which duty and country shall call 
me, set a limit to my efforts and my hopes, still I shall not have been 
base-minded, not vicious ; I have not sought to please you in a mask, 
.—I have not deceived you with chimerical hopes of a happiness that 
is not to be looked for; I have concealed from you no danger and 
no sorrow of the future ; I have nothing to reproach myself with," 

It was in the year 1767 that Pestalozzi removed to Neuhof On 
the 24th of January, 1769, two years later, he married Anna Schul- 
thess, being then only twenty-four years old. It was not long before 
troubles came upon the young married couple. The madder planta- 
tion did not prosper; an assistant whom Pestalozzi had engaged, 
caused himself to bo hated by every body ; the Zurich firm, which had 
advanced money to Pestalozzi, sent two competent judges to examine 
into the condition of the estate^ — both of them reported so unfavorably 
upon it, especially upon the buildings, that the firm preferred taking 
back their capital with loss, to trusting it any longer in Pestalozzi's 
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hands. "The cause of the failure of my nndertating," says he, "lav 
easentially and exclusively in myself, and ia my pronounced incapacity 
for. every kind of undertaking which requires eminent practical 
ability." 

Notwithstanding the great distress into which he fell, he resolved 
not only to go on with farming, hut to combine with it a school for 
poor children. " I wished," says he, " to make my estate a centre for 
my educational and agricultural labors. In spite of all difficulties, I 
wanted, like a visionary, to reach the highest point in every respect, 
at the same time that I lacked the faculties, abilities, and skill, from 
which alone can proceed a proper attention to the first and humblest 
beginnings and preparatoiy steps to the great things which I sought 
after. So great, so unspeakably great, in consequence of the peculiarity 
of my mind, was the contrast between what I wished to do and what 
I did and was able to do, which arose from the disproportion between 
my good natured zeal, on the one side, and my mental impotency and 
unskillful ness in the affairs of life on the other," 

By menta! impotency, we must understand only a want of school- 
ing or intellectua! disciplining of the mind, for just at this time Pes- 
talozzi'a literary talent made itself known. He came forward with a 
pJan for the establishment of the Poor School. His views and prin- 
ciples met with so much approbation in an economical point of veiw, 
in spite of the want of confidence, in his practical ability, that ha 
received offers of assistance from Zurich, Bern, and Basel, and many 
poor children were sent to him. 

Thus began the Ncuhof Poor School in the year 1'7V5; it had 
soon fifty pupils. In the summer, the children were to be chiefly em- 
ployed in field-work,— in winter, with spinning and other handicrafts. 
During the time that they were engaged in the handicrafts, Pesta- 
lozzi gave them instruction ; exercises in speaking were predominant. 

But no long time elapsed before the establishment declined ; to 
which result many thing? contributed. The children, who were t« 
earn their support by their work, were, although beggar children, 
spoilt and full of demand*. Their parents, who every Sunday be- 
sieged Neuhof, confirmed (hem in this, and also ran off with them as 
soon as they had got new clothes None of the authorities protected 
Pestaloizi against this misconduct, from which the ferming suffered a 
great deal. " But these ditBculties," says Pestalozzi, "might gradually 
have been more or less overcome, if I had not sought to carry out 
ray experiment on a scale that was quite disproportion ed to my 
strength, and had not, with almost incredible thoughtlessness, wanted 
to convert it, in the very bogioning, into an undertaking which pre- 
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supposed a. thorough knowledge of manufactures, men, and business, 
in which I was -defident in the aame proportion as they were rendered 
necessary to nie by the direoUon which I now gave my undertaking, 
1, who so much disapproved of the hurrying to the higher stages of 
instruction, before a thorough foundation had been laid in the elemen- 
tary steps of the lower stages, and looked upon it as the fundamental 
error in the education of the day, and who also believed that I was 
myself endeavoring with a!l my might to counteract it in my plan of 
education, allowed myself lobe carried away by illusions of the greater 
remunerativenesB of the higher branches of industry, without knowing 
even remotely either them or the means of learning and introducing 
them, and to commit the very faults in teaching my school children 
spinning and weaving which, as I have just said, I so strongly repro- 
bated and denounced in the whole of my views ou education, and 
which I considered dangerous l« the domestic happiness of all classes. 
I wanted to have the finest thread spun, before my children had 
gained s,ay steadiness or sureness of hand in spinning even the 
coarser kinds, and, in like manner to, make muslin fabrics, before my 
weavers had acc[uired sufficient steadiness and readiness in the weaving 
of common cotton goods. Practiced and skillful manufecturers ruin 
themselves by such preposterous conduct, — how much more certain to 
be ruined by such conduct was I, who was so blind in the discernment 
of what was necessary to success, that 1 must distinctly say, that who- 
ever took but a thread of mine into his hand was at once in a posi- 
tion to cause half of Its value to vanish for me ! Before I was aware 
of it, too, I was deeply involved in debt, and the greater part of my 
dear wife's property and expectations had in an instant, as it were, 
gone up in smoke. Our misfortune was decided. I was now poor. 
The ext«nt and rapidity of my misfortune was owing to this among 
other causes — that, in this undertaking, as in the first, I readily, very 
readily, received an unquestioning confidence. My plan soon met 
with a degree of confidence which an attentive consideration of my 
former conduct would have shown that which I did not merit in the 
present undertaking. After all the experience they bad had of my 
errors in this respect, people still did not think the extent of my inca- 
pacity for everything practical was so great as it really was. I even 
yet enjoyed for a while, to all appearance, an extensive confidence. 
But when my experiment went rapidly to wreck, as it necessarily did, 
this feeling changed, in my neighborhood, into just as mconsidevate 
a degree of the contrary, into a totally blind abandonment of even 
the last shadow of respect for my endeavors, and of beln-f in my 
fitness for the accomplishment of any part of them. It is tlie course 
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of the world, and it happened to me as it happens lo every one who 
thus hecomea poor through his own fault. Such a man generally 
loses, together with his money, the helief and the confidence in what 
he really is and is able to do. The belief in the qualifications which 
I really had for attaining my objects was now lost, along with the 
belief in those which, erring in my aelf-<Ieception, I gave myself credit 
for, but which I really had not." 

Thus it happened, that in the year 1780, Peatalozzi was obliged to 
break up the establishment at Neubol^ after it had been five years in 
operation. His situation was frightful. Frequently in his only too 
elegant country house he wanted money, bread, fuel, in order to pro- 
tect himself against hunger and cold. His faithful wife, who had 
pledged nearly the whola of her properly for him, fell into a severe 
and tedious illness, "My friends," relates Pestalozu, "now only 
loved me without hope; in the whole circuit of the surrounding dis- 
trict it was every where said that I was a lost man, that notliing more 
could be done for me." 

The breaking up of the establishment at Neuhof was a fortunate 
thing for Pestalozzi — and for the world- He was no longer to fritter 
away his strength in efibrts to which he was not equal. And, never- 
theless, his severe mental and physical labor was not to have been in 
vain, but was to bear precious fruits. As the first of these fruits, 
there appeared in 1780 a paper of his, brief but full of meaning, in 
Iselin's Epheraerides, under the title, The Evening Hour of a Hermit. 
It contains a series of aphorisms, which nevertheless are cast in one 
mould, and stand among one another in the closest conneclion. 
Fruits of the past years of Pestaloza's life, they are at the same 
time seeds of the following years, programme and key to his educa- 
tional labors. "Iselin's Ephemerides," he writes in 1801, alluding to 
this Evening Hour, " bear witness, that the dream of my wishes is not 
more comprehensive now, than it was when at that time I sought to 
lealize it. 

It is scarcely possible to make a selection from these concise and 
thoughts teeming aphorisms, the more so because they form, as I have 
said, a beautiful and ingenious whole, which suffers in the selection. 
Nevertheless, I will run the risk of selecting some of t!ie principal 
thoughts. 

The paper begins with melancholy seriousness. "Pastors and 
teachers of the nations, know you man ; is it with you a matter of 
conscience to understand his nature and destiny ? 

"All mankind are in their nature alike, they have but one path to 
contentment. The natural faculties of each one are to be perfected 
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into pure liumau wisdom. This general education of man must serve 
as the foundation to every education of a particular rank. 

"The faeukies grow by exercise. 

" The intellectual powers of children must not be urged on to re- 
mote distances before they have acquired strength by exercise in 
things near them. 

"The circle of knowledge commences close around a man, and from 
thence stretches out concentrically. 

" Real knowledge must take precedence of word-teaeliing and mere 
talk. 

"All human wisdom is based upon the strength of a good heart, 
obedient to truth. Knowledge and ambition must be subordinated 
to inward peace and calm enjoyment 

"As the education for the closest relations precedes the cducaljon 
for more remote ones, ao must education in the duties of members 
of families precede education in the duties of citiBcns. But nearer 
than father or mother is God, ' the closest relation of mankind is 
their relation to Him.' 

"Faith in God is 'the confiding, childlike feeling of mankind to- 
ward the paternal mind of the Supreme Being.' This faith is not the 
result and consequence of cultivated wisdom, but is purely an instinct 
of simplicity ; a childlike and obedient mind is not the consequence 
of a finished education, but the early and first foundation of human 
culture. Out of the faith in God springs tiie hope of eternal life. 
'Children of God are immortal.' 

" Belief in God sanctifies and strengthens the tie between parents 
and children, between snbjeots and rulers ; unbelief loosens all ties, 
annihilates all blessings. 

" Sin is tJie source and consequence of unbelieii it is acting con- 
trary to the inward witness of right and wrong, the loss of the child- 
like mind toward God. 

" Freedom is based upon justice, justice upon love, therefore free- 
dom also is based upon love. 

"Justice in families, the purest, most productive of blessings, has 
love for its source, 

" Pure childlike feeling is the true source of the freedom that is 
based upon justice, and pure paternal feeling is the source of all 
power of governing, that is noble enough to do justice and to love 
freedom. And the source of justice and of all worldly blessings, the 
source of the love and brotherly feeling of mankind toward one an- 
other, this is based upon the great thought of religion, that we are 
children of God, and tliat the belief in this truth is tlie sure ground 
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of all worI(\ly blessings. In this great thought of religion lies ever 
the spirit of all true state policy that seets only the blessing of the 
people, for all inward power of morality, enlightenment and worldly 
wisdom, is based upon this ground of the belief of mankind in God ; 
and ungodliness, misapprehension of the relation of mankind as chil- 
dren to the Supreme Being, is the source which dissolves all the 
power with which morals, enlightenment, and wisdom, are capable 
of blessing mankind. Therefore the loss of this childlike feeling of 
mankind toward God is the greatest misfortune of the world, as it 
renders impossible all paternal education on the part of Glod, and the 
restoration of this lost childlike feeling is the redemption of the lost 
children of God on earth. 

'.. "The Son of God, who with suffering and death has restored to 
mankind the universally lost feeling of filial love toward God, is the Re- 
deemer of the world. He is the sacrificed Priest of the Lord, He is 
Mediator between God and sinful mankind. His doctrine is pure jus- 
tice, educative national philosophy ; it is the revelation of God the 
Father to the lost race of his children." 

Much might be said upon these aphorisms; each is a text for a 
discourse ; indeed, Pestalozzi's life is a paraphrase in fecta of these 
texts. We must accuse human weakness, if the realization of his 
great anticipations henceforward also turns out but miserably, nay, 
only too often stands in the most glaring contradiction with them. 
The plan of an inventive builder, however, retains its value, if even the 
builder himself lack the skill to carry out the building according to 
the plan. 

Eousseau's Umile appeared eighteen years before Pestalozzi's Eve- 
ning Hour ; in what relation does Kousseau stand to Pestalozzi ! In 
particular points they frequently agree. Like Pestalozzi, Ronsseau 
requires real knowledge and trained skill in the business of life, not 
an empty display of words, without an insight into the things them- 
selves, and a ready power of acting. Like Pestalozzi, Rousseau also 
ridicules the plan of giving children a discursive knowledge about 
things remote, and leaving them in ignorance of t!ie things in their 
immediate viunity , he requires, like Pestalonzi, that they should first 
be at home in this vicinity 

In this manner many other things might be pointed out in which 
both men agree, arising principally from their common aversion to 
a baseless, dead talkativeness, without any real intelligence, activity 
of mind, or readiness of action. But when viewed more closely, 
how immensely difierent are the two men in all that is most essential. 

Ronsseau will not have God named before children ; he is of opinion 
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ttat long physical and metaphysical study is necessary to enable ua 
to think of God. With Pestalozzi, God is the nearest, the most inti- 
mate heing to msui, the Alpha and Omega of his whole life. Rous- 
seau's God is BO paternal God of love, his Eniile no child of God. 
The man who put his children into a foundling hospital, knew nothing 
of paternal and filial love ; still less of rulers as the fethers of the 
nations aul of the childlike obedience of subjects; his ideal was a 
colJ heartless fj^edom, which was not based upon love, but was de- 
fensive IS latmg and altogether selfish. 

While theiefore according to Pestalozzi, the belief in God pene- 
trates strenttthens attUBes, sanctifies all the relations of men ; while 
the relatioi s bi,tween ruler and subjects, between fathers and children, 
and the paternal love of God to his children, men, are every where 
reflected in his paper — with Rousseau there is never any mention of 
Bueh bonds of love. 

A year after the publication of the Evening Hour, namely, in lYSI, 
appeared the first part of that work of Pestalozzi's which established 
Lis reputation, which exercised an extensive and wholosomo influence 
at the time, and which will continue to exercise an influence in future. 
That work ia "Leonard and Gertrude: A Book for the People." 
It was undertaken at a time, when, as he relates, " my old friends 
looked npon it as almost settled that I should end my days in a 
workhouse, or in a lunatic asylum." The form was suggested by 
Marmontel's Cofites moraux; and he was stimulated to effort, by a 
few words of encouragement from the bookseller Fiissli, of Zurich, or 
rather of the brother better known as Fuseli, the painter. After a 
few attempts at composition with whioh he was not satisfied, "the 
history of Leonard and Gertrude flowed from my pen, I know not 
how, and developed itself of its own accord, without my having the 
slightest plan in my head, and even without my thinking of one. 
In a few weeks, the book stood there, without my knowing exactly 
how I had done it. I felt its vahe, but only as a man in his sleep 
feels the value of some piece of good fortune of which he is just 
dreaming. "The book appeared,and excited quite a remarkable degree 
of interest in my own country and throughout the whole of Germany, 
Nearly all the journals spoke in its praise, and, what is perhaps still 
more, nearly all the almanacs became full of it; but the most unex- 
pected thing to me was that, immediately after il« appearance, the 
Agricultural Sodety of Bern awarded me their great gold medal, with 
a letter of thanks.'' 
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Pestalozz! himself has repeatedly spoken of the character and ob- 
ject of Leonard and Gertrude. In the preface to the first edition of 
the work, he says: "In that which I here relate, and which I have 
for the niOst part seen and heard myself in the course of an active 
life, I have even taken care not once to add my own opinion to what 
I saw and heard the people themselves feeling, judging, believing, 
speaking, and attempting. And now this will show itself: — If the 
results of my observation are true, and if I gave them as I received 
them, and as it is my aim to do, they will find acceptance with all 
those who themselves have daily before their eyes the things which 
I relate. If, however, they are incorrect, if they are the work of my 
imagination and the preaching of my own opinions, they will, like 
other Sunday sermons, vanish on the Monday." In the preface to 
the second edition, Pestalozzi gives as the object of the book, "To 
bring about a better popular education, based upon the true condition 
of the people and their natural relations." "It was," he says, "my 
first word to the heart of the poor and destitute in the land. It was 
my first word to tbe heart of those who stand in God's stead to the 
poor and destitute in the land. It was my first word to the mothers 
in the land, and to the heart which God gave them, to be to theirs 
what no one on earth can be in their stead." 

"I desired nothing, and to-day, (1800,) I desire nothing else, as the 
object of my life, but the welfare of the people, whom I love, and 
whom I feel to be miserable as few feel them to be miserable, having 
with them borne their sufferings as few have borne them," 

The remarks which I have cited characterize the soul of Leonard 
and Gertrude. Id the severe years of suffering at Neuhof, Pestalozzi 
appeared to have wrought and suffered in vain. " To the accomplish- 
ment of my purpose," he says, "there stood opposed my entire want 
of trained practical skill, and a vast disproportion between the extent 
of my will and the limits of my ability." 

He did not work in vain, however ; what was denied him on the 
one side turned out to his advantage on the other. If he lacked all 
skill in carrying out his ideas, he possessed on the other hand, in the 
highest degree, the faculty of observing, comprehending, and por- 
traying character. If he was not able to exhibit to the world his 
ideal realized, it was given to him to infuse the loving desires of his 
heart into the hearts of others, by means of his talent of poetical 
delineation. He might hope that men of practical ability would bo 
among the readers of his book, and would be incited by it to realize 
what he only knew how to picture. He has found such readers. 
Leonard and Gertrude is in so many hands, that it is almost superflu- 
ous to give a selection from the work. Only this. The principal 
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person in it is Gertrude, the wife of Leonnfd, a good-natured but 
rather weak roan, whose stay and guardian she is. The manner in 
which she keeps house and instructs and trains her children, is Pesta- 
lozzi'a ideal. Such house -keeping, such a manner of instructing and 
training, he desires for all people. Gertrude is consulted oven in the 
management of the village school. Her house-keeping is the bright 
side of the drcumstances depicted ; in contrast with her is a terribly 
dark side, a peasant community in the deepest depravity. It is re- 
lated of what Amer, the equally benevolent and intelligent lord of 
tjie village, does to check the depravity. 

Pestalozzi wished to give the people the knowledge and skill need- 
ful for theai chiefly by means of a good elementary instruction. If 
this instruction began at the right place, and proceeded properly, 
what an entirely different race would arise out of the children so 
instructed, a race made inaependent by intelligence and skill ! 

In vain, however, did Pestalozzi look around him for elementary 
teachers who could and would instruct after his manner and in his 
spirit. Seminaries, too, were wanting in which such teachers could 
be trained. Then the thought occurred to him who had grown up in 
his mother's parlor : " I will place the education of the people in the 
hands of the mothers ; I will transplant it out of the school-room into 
the parlor." Gertrude was to be the model of mothers. But how 
are the mothers in the lower classes to be qualified for instructing? — 
We shall see how Pestalozzi's Compendiums are meant to be an an- 
swer to this question, to supply the place of knowledge and teaching 
talent. The mothers have only to keep strictly to these boots in the 
instruction of their children ; if they do this, the mother of the most 
limited capacity will instruct Just as well as the most talented ; com- 
pendiums and method are to equalize their minds: such was Pesta- 
lozzi's ideal, to which I shall afterward come back. 

With extreme short-sightedness, the persons in immediate inter- 
course with Pestalozzi saw in this book of his dearly-bought expe- 
rience nothing more than a proof that its author was born for novel- 
writing, and would in future be able to earn his bread by it. 

Others understood better the value of the book. Ear] von Bon- 
Btetten entreated Pestalozzi to come and live with him on his estate 
in Italian Switzerland; the Austiian Minister of Finance, Count Zin- 
zendorf, wished to have liim in his neighborhood. Subsequently, he 
became known, through Count Hohenwart, in Fioreace, to the Grand 
Duke Leopold of Tuscany, who was about to give him an appoint- 
ment, when he was called by the death of Joseph II., to the imperial 
throne of Germany, and the appointment, was therefore not made. 
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If it be asked whether he would have been of any use in a post of 
importance, a word of Lavater's upon this subject may contain the 
answer. Pestaiozzi tells us — " He once said to his wife, ' If T were a 
prince, I would consult Pcstalozzi in every thing that concerns the 
people and the improvement of their condition ; but I would never 
trust him with a farthing of money.' At another time, he said to my- 
self, ' When I only once see a line of yours without a mistake, I will 
believe you capable of much, very much, that you would like to do 
and to be.' " 

For seventeen years after the publication of Leonard and Gertrude, 
Peatalozzi continued to drag on 1 ne dy and dp sed existence at 
Neuhof, wliere he spent altogeth th ty ye rs Of h outward life 
during those seventeen years, we 1 a n 1 ttl el b ies the general 
fact just stated. It is worthy f m nt n that n tl {.^riod he en- 
.tered the order of Illuminati, an d wh h wis ha acterized by 
infidelity, exaggerated ideas of enl ght m nt, and d I tive but not 
reconstructive principles, and tJiat he even became eventually the head 
of the order in Switzerland. He soon discovered his mistake, how- 
ever, and withdrew from it. "That which is undertaken by associa- 
tions," he says, "usually falls into the hands of intriguers." 

In this period he wrof« several books. 

In the year 1782, he published "Christopher and Alice." He 
himself relates the origin of this work. People had imbibed from 
Leonard and Gertrude the idea, that all the depravity among the 
common people proceeded from the subordinate functionaries in the 
villages. "In Christopher and Alice," says Pestalozzi, "I wished to 
make apparent to the educated public the connection of those causes 
of popular depravity which are to be found higher in the social scale, 
but which on this account are also more disguised and concealed, 
with the naked, undisguised, and unconcealed causes of it, as they are 
manifested in the villages in the persons of the unworthy function- 
aries. For this purpose, I made a peasant family read together Leon- 
ard and Gertrude, and say things about the story of that woi'k, and 
the persons introduced in it, which I thought might not occur of 
themselves to everybody's mind." 

So says Pestalozzi in the year 1826 ; but he spoke otherwise in the 
preface to the book when it first appeared, in 1782. " Reader! " he 
says, "this hook which thou takest into thy hand is an attempt to 
produce a manual of instruction for the use of the universal school 
of humanity, the parlor. I wish it to be read in every cottage." 
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This wish was not accomplished, as we leam from the preface to 
the second edition, {1824,} which commences thus, "This book has 
not found ils way at all into the hands of the people. In my native 
land, even in the canton of my native town, and in the very village in 
which I once lived, it has remained as strange and unknown, as if it 
had not been in existence." 

In the same year, l'r82, and the one following, Pestalozzi edited 
" A Swiss Journal," of which a number appeared every week. In 
this Journal, he communicated, among other things, memoirs of de- 
ceased friends. Thus he wrote the memoirs of Frolich, the pastor of 



Birr, who had died young. Peatal 



the wort of the great divine calling, but eternal love dedi- 



zi says of him, " he dedicated 



The way in which he speaks 
1782, ia particularly affecting, 
into which I had fallen," he 
Iselin made me feel that I 



cated him to the hherty of eternal life." 

of the e:scellent Iselin, who had died ii 

"1 should have perished in the depth 

says, "if Iselin had not rMsed me u 

had done something, even in the poor school." 

The discourse " on Legislation and Infanticide " also appeared in 
1782. 

About 1783, Pestaloza contemplated the establishment of a lunatic 
asylum and a reformatory institution, and wrote upon the subject; the 
manuscript, however, was lost. 

In the years between 1780 and 1790, in the days of the approach- 
ing French revolution, and in the first symptoms of the dangers which 
its influence on Switzerland might entail,"* he wrot« "The Figures 
to my ABC-Book; they were not published, however, till 1795 : a 
new edition, under the title of "Fables," came out in 1805. They 
relate principally to the condition of Switzerland at that time. 

In the summer of 1792, he went to Germany, at the invitatjon of 
his sister in Leipzig, and became acquainted with Gothc, Herder, 
Wieland, Klopstoct, and Jacobi; he also visited several normal 
schools. 

In 1798 appeared Pestalozzi's "Researches into the Course of Na- 
ture in the Development of the Human Race." He says himself^ 
speaking of this book, " I wrought at it for three long years with in- 
credible toil, chiefly with the view of clearing np my own mind upon 
the tendency of my favorite notions, and of bringing my natural 
feelings into harmony with my ideas of civil rights and morality. 
But this work too is, to me, only another evidence of my inward 
helplessness, the mere play of my powers of research ; my views were 

■PMlnloiii'B words in (he ptefaee to the " Figoias," 
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altogetlier one-sided, while I was without a proportionate degree of 
control over myself in regard to them, and the work was left void of 
any adequate effort after practical excellence, which was so necessary 
for my purpose. The disproportion between my ability and my views 
only increased the more. The effect of my book upon those by 
whom I was surrounded was like the effect of all that I did ; scarcely 
any one understood -me, and I did not find in my vicinity two men 
who did not half give me to understand that they looked upon the 
entire book as so much balderdash.'' 

Pestalozzi here assumes three states of loan : an original, instinct- 
like, innocent, animal state of nature, out of which he passes into the 
social state, (this reminds ua of Rosseau ;) he works himself out of 
the social state and raises himself to the moral. The social man ia 
in an unhappy middle condition between animal propensities and 
moral elevation. 

The original animal state of nature can not be pointed to in any one 
individual man ; the innocence of that state ceases with the first cry 
of the new-born child, and " animal depravity arises from whatever 
stands opposed to the normal condition of oar animal existence." 
Against this depravity, man seeks for aid in the social state, but finds 
it not; it is only the moral will that can save him, "the force of 
which he opposes to the force of his nature. He will fear a God, in 
order that the animal instincts of his nature shall not degrade him in 
his inmost soul. Ho feels what he can do in this respect, and then he 
makes what he can do the law to himself of what he ought to do. 
Subjected to this law, which he imposes upon himself, he is distin- 
guished from all other creatures with which we are acquainted." 

Where and when, for example, did Pestalozzi'a man of nature ever 
exist — an innocent animal man, endowed with instinct ? * This 
character does not apply to Adam in Paradise, who was not an 
animal, hut a lord of the animals, and stjll less does it apply to any 
child of Adam. In how simple and sublime a manner, on the 
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contrary, do the Holy Scriptures comprehend and characterize the 
whole ham an race. 

Thus we see Pestalozzi but little or not at all engaged in educa- 
tional undertakings during tUe eighteen years from 1780 to 1798; 
his writings too, during this time are mainly of a philosophical and 
political character, and relate only indirectly to education. But the 
French revolution introduced a new epoch, for Pestalozzi, as well as 
for Switzerland. 

The revolutionary armies of France pressed into the country, old 
forms were destroyed, the whole of SwitMrland was consolidated into 
an "inseparable republic," at the head of which stood five directors, 
after the model of the French directional government of that time. 
Among these was Legrand, a man of a class that is always becoming 
more rare, I visited the amiable octogenarian in Steinthal, where 
formerly, with his friend Oberiin, he had labored for the welfare of 
the communes. When the conversation turned on the happiness or 
the education of the people, or on the education of youth generally, 
the old man became animated with youthful enthusiasm, and tears 
started to his eyes, 

Legrand was a fn nd f P t lozzi's; no wonder, seeing that the 
two men very n a ly mbl d ach other in their way of thinking, 
as well as in thei nth ast at vity and their unbounded hopeful- 
ness. Pestalozzi j d the n epublic, while, at the same time, he 
did all in his pow t ubdu the Jacobinical element in it. He 
wrote a paper " On tl P nt Condition and Disposition of Man- 
kind." In this paper, as also in the "Swiss People's Journal," which 
he edited at the instigation of the government, he pressed upon the 
attention of the people the necessity of a return to the integrity and 
piety of their ancestors ; the instruction and education of youth, he 
represented, were the means for attaining this object. 

Although, in pointing to an ennobling education of youth, and 
especially the youth of the people and the poor, as the securest guar- 
antee of a lawfully ordered political condition, he only did that which 
he could not leave undone; still most people believed that he was 
speaking and writing thus industriously, merely with the view of pro- 
curing for himself an office under the new government, when an op- 
portunity should arise. The government on whom he urged with far 
too much vehemence the importance of order, justice, and law, actu. 
ally offered him an appointment, in the hope that he would then be 
quiet. But what was their astonishment, when, in reply to their in- 
quiry as to what office he would be willing to accept, he said, " I will 
BE A ScHOOi.MAS'CEB." But few understood him, only those who, 
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like himself, were earnestly desirous for the foundation of a truly 
equitable political couditioii. 

Legrand entered into the idea ; and Pestalozzi was already about 
to open an educational institution in the canton of Argovia, when one 
of the misfortunes of war intervened. On the 9th of September, 
1798, Stanz in Unterwalden was burnt by the French, the entire can- 
ton was laid waste, and a multitude of fatherless and motherless 
children were wandering about destitute and without a shelter. Le- 
grand now called upon Pestalozai to go to Stanz and undertake the 
care of the destitute children. 

Pestalozzi went ; what he experienced he has himself told us. 

The convent of the Ursulines there was ^ven up to him ; he took 
up his abode in it, accompanied only by a housekeeper, before it was 
e^en put into a fit condition for the reception of children. Gradually 
he gathered around him as many as eighty poor children, from four 
to ten years old, some of them orphans, horribly negleoted, infected 
with the itch and scurvy, and covered with vermin. Among ten of 
them, scan p!y one could say the alphabet. He describes the educa- 
tional experiments which he made with such children, and speaks 
of these experiments as " a sort of feeler of the pulse of the science 
which he sought to improve, a venturesome efibrt." "A person with 
the u'e of his eyes," he adds, " would certainly not have ventured 
it, fortunately, I was blind." 

For example, under the most difficult circumstances, he wanted to 
prove, by actual experiment, that those things in which domestic edu- 
cation possesses advantages must be imitated in public education. 

He gave the children no set lessons on religion ; being suspected 
bv the Koman Catholic parents is a Protestant and at the same time 
as in adherent ot the new gavemment he did not dare; but when- 
eier the occurrence of dailv life presented an opportunity, he would 
make them the groundwork of iniuiciting some religious or moral 
lesson As he had formerly done at Neuhof he sought to combine 
intelleetuil instruction with manual Mor the establishment for in- 
struction with that for in iustrial occupations and to fuse the two into 
ea*,h other But it became cleir to him that the first stages of in- 
tellectual training must be sepirated from those of industrial training 
an J precede the fusion ot the two It was here in Stanz also that 
Pestalozzi for want of other assistant" set children to instruct chil- 
dren a plan which Lancaster was similarly led to adopt in conse- 
quence of the inability of the teacher to instruct the large numbers 
of children who were placed under his charge* Pestalozzi remarks, 

• I.ancailsr's mpnitors,!. e children, Bcl lo Irach end superinlend plher chiidrcn, "At 
tbuiiine, (i;9S,)"sa7HFFHaloiil,"iiDbiHl}')udb!^ii 10 KpegJi of tuuliwl intlniciiDO." 
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without disapprobation, that a feeling of honor was by this means, 
awakened in the children ; a remark which directly contradicts his 
opinion, that the performance of the duties of the monitor proceeded 
from a disposition similar to brotherly love. 

Another plan, which is now imitated in countless elementary schools, 
was likewise tried by Pestalozzi at Stanz, namely, that of making a 
number of children pronounce the same sentences simultaneously, 
syllable for syllable.* "The confusion arising from a Dumber of 
children repeating afber me at once," he says, " led me to see the ne- 
cessity of a measured pace in speaking, and this measured pace 
heightened the effect of the lesson." 

Pestalozzi repeats, in his account of the Stanz institution, what he 
liad brought forward in Leonard and Gertrude. "My aim," he says, 
" was to carry the simplification of the means of teaching so far, that 
all the common people might easily be brought to teach their chil- 
dren, and gradually to render the schools almost superfluous for the 
first elements of instruction. As the mother is the first to nourish 
her child physically, so also, by the appointment of God, she must be 
the first to give it spiritual nourishment; I reckon that very great 
evils have been engendered by sending children too early to school, 
and by all the artificial means of educating them away from home. 
The time will come, so soon as we shall have simplified instruction, 
when every mother will be able to teach, without the help of others, 
and thereby, at the same time, to go on herself always learning." 

I refer the reader to Pestalozzi's own description of his singularly 
active labors in Stanz, where he was not only the teacher and trainer 
of eighty children, but, as he says, paymaster, manservant, and al- 
most housemaid, at the same time. In addition to this, sickness 
broke out among the children, and the parents showed themselves 
shamelessly ungrateful, 

Pestalozzi would have sunk under these efforts had he not been 
liberated on the 8th of June, 1799, by the French, who, being hard 
pressed by the Austrians, came to Stanz, and converted one wing of 
the convent into a military hospital. This induced hira to let the 
children return to their friends, and he went himself up the Gurnigel 
mountains, to a medicinal spring. Only twenty-two children re- 
mained; these, says Mr, Heussler, "were attended to, taught, and 
trained, if not in Pestalozzi's spirit, still with care and with more 
order and cleanliness, under the guidance of the reverend Mr. 
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" On He Gurnigel," says Peatalozzi, " I enjoyed dsys of recreation, 
I required them ; it is a wonder that I am still alive. I shall not for- 
get those days, as long as I Vive : they saved me, but I could not live 
without my work." 

Pestaloza was much blamed for giving up the Btanz institution, 
although necessity bad compelled him to do so. " People said to my 
fece," he says, "that it was a piece of folly, to believe that, because a 
man bad written something sensible in his thirtieth year, he would 
therefore be capable of doing something sensible in his fifUeth year. 
I was said to be brooding over a beautiful dream." 

Peatalozzi came down from the Gurnigel; at the advice of Chief 
Justice Schnell, he went to Burgdorf, the second town in the canton 
of Bern, where through the influence of well-wishers, Pestalozzi ob- 
tained leave to g^ve instruction in the primary schools.* He had 
many enemies. The head master of the schools imagined that Pes- 
talozzi wanted to supplant him in his appointment : the report spread 
that the Heidelbei^ catechism was in danger ; " it was whispered," 
Bays Pestalozzi, " that I myself could not write, nor work accounts, 
nor even read properly. Popular reports are not always entirely des- 
titute of truth," he adds ; " it is true that I could not write, nor read, 
nor work accounts well. 

As far as the regulations of the school would allow, P t !o p o- 
secuted here the experiments in elementary instruction wh h b had 
begun at Stanz, M. Glayre, a member of the executive n 1 f 
the canton, to whom he endeavored to explain the tenden y t these 
experiments, made the ominous remark, "You want to r n 1 du a 
tion mechanical." " He hit the nail on the head," say I tal zz 
" and supplied me with the very expression that indicated the obj t 
of my endeavors, and of the means which I employed for ^fainmg 
it" 

Pestalozzi had not been schoolmaster at Burgdorf^ quite a year, 
when he had a pulmonary attack ; in consequence of this he gave up 
the appointment, and a new epoch of bis life commenced. M. Fis- 
cher, secretary to the Helvetian minister of public instruction, bad 
entertained the idea of founding a normal school in the castle of 
Burgdorf, but had died before carrying it into execution. With this 
end in view, he had induced M. KrQsi to come to Burgdorf. Krusi 
was a native of Gaiss, in the canton of Appenzelj, was schoolmaster 
there at the early Age of eighteen, and had migrated thence in the 
year IISQ, taking with him 28 children. Pestalozzi now proposed 

*In a KhooL in which r.hlldren from lour lo eighl jeaa oJd ncilved InslrucllnnB [n 
rtuliiii ud wiiUDf, under the leoeral Buperinlendeocc oTn female tocher. 
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tiD Kriisi to join Lim in establishing an educational institution : Krflsl 
willingly agreed, and tbrough him the cooperation of M. Tobler, 
who had been for the last five years tutor in a family in Basel, was 
obtained ; through Tobler, that of M. Buss, of Tubingen, With 
these three assistants, Pestalozzi opened the institution in the winter 
of 1800. 

It waa in Burgdorf that Pestalozzi commenced a work which, with 
the " Evening Hour," and " Leonard and Gertrude," stands out con- 
spicuously amongst his writings. It was commenced on the 1st of 
January, 1801. 

It| bears the queer title, "How Gertrude teaches her children : an 
attempt to ^ve Directions to Mothers how to instract their own Chil- 
dren." The reader must not he misled by the title ; the boot 
contains any thing but directions for mothers." 

There are numerous contradictions throughout the book, as well as 
on the title page ; and it is therefore a most difficult task to give a 
condensed view of it Almost the only way to accomplish this will 
be to resolve it into its elements. 

Nothing can be more touching than the passage in which the 
author speaks of the desire of bis whole life to alleviate the condition 
of the suffering people^of his inability to satisfy this desire — nf his 
many blunders — and of his despair of himself; and then humbly 
thanks God, who had preserved him, when he had cast himself away, 
and who graciously permitted him, even in old ago, to look forward 
to a brighter future. It is impossible to read any thing more affecting. 

The second element of this book is a fierce and fulminating battle 
against the sins and faults of his time. He advances to the assault 
at storm-pace, and clears every thing before him with the irresistible 
force of truth. He directs his attack principally against the hollow 
education of our time, particularly in the higher ranks of society. 
He calls the members of the aristocracy "miserable creatures of mere 
words, who by the artificialities of their mode of life are rendered 
incapable of feeling that they themselves stand on stilts, and that 
they must come down off their wretched wooden legs, in order to 
stand on God's earth with even the same amount of firmness as the 
people." 

In another part of the book, Pestalozzi declaims warmly against all 
the education of the present age. "It sacrifices, (he says,) the sub- 
stance of all instruction to the nonsense about particular isolated sys- 
tem of instruction, and by filling the mind with fragments of truth, 
it quenches the spirit of truth itself, and deprives mankind of the 
power of independence which is based thereon. I have found, what 
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was very obvious, tLat this system of instruction, docs not base the 
use of particular means either on elementary principles or elementary 
forms. The state of popular instruction rendered it inevitable that 
Europe should sink into error, or rather madness, and into this it 
really did sink. On the one hand, it raised itself into a gigantic 
height in particular arts ; on the other, it lost for the whole of its 
people all the stability and support which are to be obtained by rest- 
ing on the guidance of nature. On the oneside, no quarter of the globe 
ever stood so high ; but on the other, no quarter of the globe has ever 
sunk so low. With the golden head of its particular arts, it touches 
the clouds, like the image of the prophet; but popular instruction, 
which ought to be the basis and support of this golden head, is every 
where, on the contrary, the most wretched, fragile, good-for-nothing 
c!ay, like the feet of that gigantic image." 

For this incongruity in our intellectual culture, he blames chiefly 
the art of printing, through which, he says, the eyes have become 
book -eyes — men have become book-men. 

Throughout the work, he speaks against the senseless use of the 
tongue — against the habit of talking without any real purpose. 
" The babbling disposition of our time, (he says,) is so much bound 
up with the struggle of tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
for their daily bread, and with their slavish adherence to custom, that 
it will be long, very long, before this temporizing race shall gladly 
receive into their hearts truths so much opposed to their sensual de- 
pravity. Wherever the fundamental faculties of the human mind 
are allowed to lie dormant, and on those dormant faculties empty 
words are propt up, there you are making dreamers, whose visions are 
all the more visionary because the words that were propt up on their 
miserable yawning existence were high-sounding, and fiill of preten- 
sions. As a matter of course suth pupils will dream any and ^y^tj 
thing before Uipy wUl dreim tl at they are sleeping and dreaming ; 
but all those about them who are awake, perceive their presumption, 
and, (when it suits ) put them down as somnambulists. 

" The meaningless declamahon of this superficial knowledge pro- 
duces men who fancy that they htve reached the goal in all branches 
of study, just because their whole life is a belabored prating about 
that goal ; but they nei er accomplish so much as to make an effort to 
reach it, because through their hie it never had that alluring charm 
in their eyes which any object must possess to induce a man to make 
an effort to attain it. The present age abounds in men of this class, 
and is diseased by a kind of wisdom which carries us forward pro 
formd, as cripples are borne along a race-course, (o the goal of knowl- 
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edge, when, at the same time, it could never enable us to advance 
toward this gaoi by our own efforts, before our feet had been bealed." 

In other parts of the book he attacks governments as indifferent to 
the welfare of the people. " The lower classes of Europe, (he says,) 
are neglected and wretched : most of those who stand sufficiently 
near to be able to help them, have no time for thinking what may be 
for their welfare — they have always something to do quite different 
from this," 

From this, the second and polemical element of the book, I pass to 
the third and positive one, namely, the kind of education by which 
Pestalozzi proposes to replace the false education of our time. This 
might in some measure be anticipated from the polemical passages 
which have been cited. 

He thus enunciates the problem which he proposed to himself to 
solve : " In the empirical researches which I made in reference to my 
subject, I did not start from any positive system ; I was not ac- 
quainted with any one; I simply put fo myself the question, What 
would you do, if you wanted to give a single child all the theoretical 
knowledge and practical skill which he requites in order to be able to 
attend properly to the great concerns of life, and so attain to inward 
contentment ?" 

Theoretical knowledge and practical skill constitute, accordingly, 
the most important subjects of the work. They are treated with a 
special relation to the two questions, — What knowledge and skill do 
children require 1 and. How are these best imparted to them ? The 
aim is to point out the proper object of education, and the way to 
attain that object. 

Of practical skill, however, there is comparatively very little said, 
notwithstanding that Pestalozzi sets so high a value upon it. " Knowl- 
edge without skill, (he says,) is perhaps the most fatal gift which an 
evil genius has bestowed upon the present ag&." But Pestalozzi'a 
ideas in relation to practical skill, and the method of attaining it, 
seem to have been still indistinct. 

On the other hand, he is quite at home in the re^on of theoretical 
knowledge : to show the starting-point, the road, and the destination, 
in the journey through this region, is the main design of his work. 

His polemic against senseless talking shows that he had sought 
and found the real root of the tree of which words are the spiritual 



The beginning of all knowledge, according to Pestalozzi, is observa- 
tion ; the last point to be attained, a dear notion. He says : " If I 
look back and ask myself what I really have done toward the 
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improvement of the methods of elementary instruction, I find that, in 
recognizing observation as the absolute basis of all knowledge, I have 
established the first and most important principle of instruction, and 
that, setting aside all particular systems of instructions, I have endeav- 
ored to discover what ought to be the character of the instruction 
itself, and what are the fundamental laws according to which the edu- 
cation of the human race must be determined by nature." In another 
place, he requires it to be acknowledged, "that observation is the ab- 
solute basis of all knowledge, in other words, that all knowledge must 
proceed from observation and must admit of being retraced to that 

But what does Pestalozzi understand by observation ? " It is, (he 
Bays,) simply directing the senses to outward objects, and exdtingoon- 
pciousness of the impression produced on them by those objects." 
He refers, of course, principally to the sense of sight. But the earia 
not to be neglected. " When sounds are produced so as to be heard 
by the child, and ite consciousness of the impression which these 
sounds mate on its mind through the sense of hearing is aroused, 
this, to the child, is just as much observation, as when objects are 
placed before its eyes, and consciousness is awakened by the impres- 
sion which the objects make oa the sense of sight. By the aid of 
his spelling book, therefore, the child's ear is to be familiarized with 
the series of elementary sounds which constitutes the foundation of 
a knowledge of language, just as it is to be made acquainted with 
visible objects by the aid of his Book for Mothers. 

According to this, observation would mean every impression which 
the mind receives through the eye and the ear. 

Does Pestalozzi eselude the remaining senses t No; for he fre- 
quently speaks of the impressions of the /we senses, and he says that 
the understanding collects the impressions which the senses receive 
from external niture into a whole, or into a notion, and then develops 
this dea unt 1 it attains clearness. And elsewhere he says that the 
mechan cat f rm of all instruction should be regulated by the eternal 
laws according to which the human mind rises from lie perceptions 
of sense to clear notions. 

Pestalozzi repeatedly dwells upon this process of intellectual 
development. 

Above every thing, he will have attention given to the first step in 
the process, namely observation. Care is to be taken that the objects 
are seen separately by the children, not dimly at a distance, but close 
at hand and distinctly; then also that there shall be placed before 
the children, not abnormal, but characteristic specimens of any class 
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of objects — such as will convey a correct idea of the thing and of its 
most important properties. Thus, for example, a iame, one-eyed, or 
six-fingered man, he says, would not he proper to convey the idea of 
the human form. 

Out of the observation of an object, the first thing that arises, he 
says, is the necessity of naming it; from naming it, we pass on to 
determining its properties, that is to description ; out of a clear des- 
cription is finally developed the definition — the distinct idea of the 
object. The full maturity of this, the last fruit of all instruction, de- 
pends materially on the vigorous germination of the seed sown in the 
first instance — on the amoant of wisdom esercised in guiding the 
children to habits of observation. Definitions not founded on obser- 
vations, he says, produce a superficial and unprofitable hind of 
knowledge. 

Just when we begin to think that we understand Pestalozzi's views, 
he again leads us into uncertainty as to the idea which he attaches to 
observation. 

He says tlie idea had only lately struck him, "that all our knowl- 
edge arises out of number, foi-m, and words.'' On this triple basis, 
he says, education must proceed ; and — 

" 1. It must teach the children to look attentively at every object 
which they are made to perceive as unity, that is, as separated from 
those other objects with which it appears in connection, 

2. It must make them acquainted with the form of every object, 
that is, its siiie and proportion. 

3. It niust teach them as early as possible the names and words 
applicable to all the objects with which they ate acquainted." 

Pestalozzi found it difficult, however, to answer the question, " Why 
are not all the other properties which the five senses enable us to per- 
ceive in objects, just as much elements of our knowledge, as number, 
form, and name ?" His answer is, "All possible objects have neces- 
sarily number, form, and name ; but the remaining properties which 
the senses enable us to perceive are not possessed by any object in 
common with all others, but this property is shared with one object, 
and that with another." 

When Pestalozzi made form a category to embrace ail and every 
thing, he only thought of the visible, as is evidenced by the further 
development of his instniction in form, which deals chiefly with the 
measuring of visible objects. 

But there are innumerable observations which have nothing what- 
ever to do with form and number ; for example, tasting honey, 
smelling roses, &c. 
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The prominence which Pestalozzi gave to form and number caused 
him to undertake a new treatment of the subjects of geometry and 
arithmetic. Subsequently he divided geometry into instruction in 
form and instruction in spaces, for the reason that we perceive shape 
and size, (mathematical quality and quantity,) independently of each 
other ; drawing he made a part of the instruction in form — writing a 
part of drawing. 

But what became of Pestalozzi's principle, that observation is the 
foundation of all intelligence, when he thus gave an undue prominence 
to form and number, and neglected all other properties? Suppose 
that we put a glass cube into the hands of a child and he observes in 
respect to it nothing else, but that it has the cubic form, and, over and 
above this, that it ia erne cube, — so far this glass cube is in no way 
distinguished from a wooden one. But if I require to take notice of 
other properties, such as color, transparency, weight, Ac^ in order 
that I may form a correct idea of tie glass cube, as a separate object, 
and 80 describe it that it shall be distinguished with certainty from 
every other cube, — tlien I must fis: my attention, not only on form and 
number, but on all apparent properties, as elements in a complete 
observation. 

Lastly, language itself has nothing to do with observation. Why 
should I not be able to form a perfectly correct notion of an object 
that has no name — for instance a newly -discovered plant ) Language 
only gives us the expression for the impressions of the senses; in it 
is reflected the whole world of our perceptions. " It is," as Pestalozzi 
rightly observes, " the reflex of all the impressions which nature's 
entire domain has made on the human race." But what does he go 
on to say) "Therefore I make use of it, and endeavor, by the 
guidance of its uttered sounds, to reproduce in the child the self-same 
impressions which, in the human race, have occasioned and formed 
these sounds. Great is the gift of language. It gives to tie child in 
one moment what nature required thousands of years to give man " 

In that case, every child would be a rich heir of antiquity, without 
the trouble of acquisition; words would be current notes for the 
things which they designate. But both, nature and history protest 
against payment in such currency, and give only to him that hath 
Does not Pestalozzi himself repeatedly protest against this lery thmg! 
"The christian people of our quarter of the world, (he says,) have 
sunk into these depths, because in their lower school establishments 
the mind has been loaded with a burden of empty words, which has 
not only efiaced the impressions of nature, but has even destroyed the 
inward susceptibility for sueh impressions." 
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Pestalozzi's further treatment of the instruction in language clearly 
proves thai, contrary to his own principles, he really ascribed a mag- 
ical power to words — that he put them more or less in the place of 
observation — and, (to speak with a figure,) that he made the reflected 
image of a thing equal to the thing itself. 

As this error of Pestalozzi's is of the greatest consequence, I will 
examine it more closely. In the instruction in language, he begins 
vrith lessons on sounds; these are followed by lessons on words; and 
these again hy lessons on language, 

I. Lessons os Sounds. — " The spelling book, (says Pestalozzi,) 
must contain the entire range of sounds of which the language con- 
sists, and portions of it should be repeated daily in every family, not 
only by the child that is going through the exercises to learn how to 
spell, but also by mothers, within hearing of the child in the cradle, 
in order that these sounds may, by frequent repetition, be so deeply 
impressed upon the memory of the child, even while it is yet unabla 
to pronounce a single one of them, that they shall never he foigotten. 
No one imagines to what a degree the attention of infanta is aroused 
by the repetition of such simple sounds as ba, ba, ba, da, da, da, ma, 
ma, ma, la, la, la, &c., or what a charm such repetition has for 

And so the child in the cradle is to have no rest from elementary 
teaching ; the cradle songs sung to it are to consist of such delightful 
bawling and bleating as ba, ba, ba, &c., which might well scare away 
the child's guardian angels. 

As soon as the child begins to talk, it is to " repeat some sequences 
of these sounds every day ;" then follow exercises in spelling. 

II. "Les9on3 in Words, or rather, Lessons in Names." — Ac- 
cording toPestalozzi, "all the most important objects in the world 
are brought under the notice of the child in the Book for Mothers." 

" Lessons in names consist in giving the children lists of the names 
of the most importaut objects in all three kingdoms of nature, in his- 
tory, in geography, and in the pursuits and relations of mankind, 
These lists of words are placed in the hands of the child, merely as 
exerdses in learning to read, immediately after he has gone through 
his spelling book ; and experience has shown me that it is possible 
to make the children so thoroughly acquainted with these lists of 
words, that they shall be able to repeat them from memory, merely 
in tbe time that is required to perfect them in reading : the gain of 
what at this age is so complete a knowledge of lists of names so va- 
rious and comprehensive, is immeasurable, in facilitating the subsequent 
instruction of the children." 
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Here again it is not even remotely hinted that the children ought 
to know the things named ; words, mere words, are put in the place 
of observation. 

3. Lessons in LANonAaE. — The highest aim of language, accord- 
ing to PesUUozzi'a idea, is to lead us from dim perceptions to clear 
notions, and that by the following process : — 

1. "We acquire a general knowledge of an object, and name it as 
unity, as an object. 

2. We gradually become conscious of its distinguishing qualities, 
and learn how to name them. 

3. We receive through language the power of designating these 
qualities of the objects more precisely by means of verbs and 
adverbs," 

The first step in this process is, as we have seen, the object of the 
Peatalozzian lessons in names ; but, when viewed more closely, the 
lessons are found to consist, not in the naming of objects arising out 
of knowing them, but in the names for their own sake. 

In reference to the second operation, when Pestalozzi writes on the 
black-board the word " eel," and adds the qualities, "slippery, worm- 
shaped, thick-skinned," the children by no means become conscious 
of the distinguishing qualities of an eel, and learn to name them, 
through observing an eel ; they rather get adjectives to the noun 
" eei." Of the process by which these adjectives arise from the obser- 
vation of the qualities which they express, there is again nothing s^d. 

This neglect of observation is still more striking, when Pestalozzi, 
fiirther on, classifies what is to be learned under the following heads : 

1. Geography. 3. Physics. 5. Physiology. 

2. History. 4. Natural History. 

Each of these five heads he divides ag«n into forty subdivisions, so 
that he makes two hundred subdivisions. He now proceeds to give 
lists of words in all these subjects in alphabetical order, which 
lists are to be impressed upon the childrens' memories, " till it is im- 
possible they should be forgotten." Afterward, this alphabetical 
nomenclature is to be transformed Into a "scientific" one. "I do not 
know, (says Pestalozzi.) whether it is necessary to illustrate the matter 
further by an example ; it appears to me almost superfluous : never- 
theless, I will do so, on account of the novelty of form. S. &. One 
of the subdivisions of Europe is Germany : the child is first of all 
made well acquainted with the division of Germany into ten circles, 
Eo that he shall not be able to forget it; then the names of the towns 
of Germany are placed before him, at first in mere alphabetical order 
for him to read, but each of these towns is previously marked with 
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the )mmber of the circle in which it lies. As aoon as the child can 
read the names of the towns fluently, he is taught the connection of 
the numbers with the subdivisions of the main heads, and in a few 
hours he is able to determine the place of the entire number of Ger- 
man towns in these subdivisions. For example, suppose the names 
of the following places in Germany are set before him, marked by 
numbers ;— 



Aachan, (Aii-la-Cha- 


Allenbacli, 5. 


Altensalza, 10. 


pelle,) 8. 


AllendorE 5. 


Altkirehen, 8. 


Aalen,3. 


AJleraperg, 2. 


Altona, 10. 


Abenbera, i. 


Alschaufen, 3. 


Altor^ 1. 


Aberthaji, 11. 


Alsleben, 10. 


Altranstadt, 9. 


Ackec, 10. 


Altbunzlau, 11. 


Altwaaaer, 13. 


Adcrabaeh, 11. 


Aliens, B. 


Alkerdissen, 8. 


Agler, 1. 


Altenau, 10. 


Ambers, 2. 


Ahrbergen, 10. 


Altenberg, 9. 


Ambraa, 1. 


Aigremont, 8. 


Altenburg, 9. 




A3a,l. 




Anderaaeh, 6. 



He reads them all in the following manner : — 

Aachen lies in the Westphalian circle ; 

Abenberg in the Franconian circle; 

Acken in the Lower Saxony drcle ; and so on. 

In this manner the child is evidently enabled, at first sight of the 
number or mark referring to the subdivisions of the main head, to 
determine the place of each word of the list in the scientific cJassifi- 
catjon of the subject, and thus, as I before said, to change the alpha- 
betical into a scientific nomenclature." 

It is quite unnecessary to give a refutation of these views.* 

Further on in the book, there follow some directjons "how to ex- 
plain more fully to the pupil the nature, qualities, and functions of all 
the objects with which the lessons in names have made him ao- 
quMuted, and which have already been explained to him, to a certain 
extent, by placing their qualities side by side with their names." For 
this purpose, the mother is to read to the child certain sentences, and 
the child is to repeat them after her. Many of these sentences would 
be quit« unintelligible to a child; for instance, "The creditor desires 
payment," " The right must be maintained." They are mere exercises 
in reading, not based in the slightest degree on observation. 

We have seen that Pestalozzi fixed his attention chiefly on the 
principle that instruction must be based on observation, out of which 
the clear idea is at last developed. He says that we are dazzled by 
the charm of a language, "which we speak without having any real 
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knowledge of the ideas conveyed by tlie words which we allow to run 
through our mouths." He combats " all scientific teaching which is 
analyzed, explained, and dictated by men who have not learnt to 
think and speak in harmony with the laws of nature," whoso " defi- 
nitions must be conjured into the soul like a dms ex machinA, or 
must be blown into the ears as by stage-prompters;" the effect of 
which is that men " sink into a miserable mode of education, fit only for 
forming play-actors." He speaks with great warmth against "defini- 
tions not founded on observation." " A definition, (ho says,) is the 
simplest expression of clear ideas, but for the child it contains truth 
only in ao far as he has a clear and comprehensive view of the 
groundwork of observation on which these ideas are based ; whenever 
he is left without the grealest clearness in the observation of a natural 
object which has been defined to him, he only learns to pUy with 
words like so many counters, deceives himself, ai 1 flic'' a blmd be- 
lief in sounds which will convey to him no idea, nor gi e r se to any 
other thought, except just tiis,'that he has utterei cerlam so nds* 
Hine illce laerymm. 

These excellent principles can not receive too m h attent n but 
if Pestalozzi's own method of instruction be squared ly them it will 
be found to run quite counter to them. He begms not with obser- 
vations, but with words; with him, substantives stand in the place 
of the observation of objects, adjectives in the place of the observa- 
tion of the properties of objects. His polemic agiinst empty word- 
wisdom hits therefore his own method of instruction P i,htp says 
very truly in regard to Pestalostzi's idea ; " In the field ot oljeetive 
knowledge, which relates to external objects, the ae|uaiifaiice vsith 
the literal sign that represents the clearness and dehi iteness of the 
knowledge, adds nothing whatever for the student himsell ; it only 
heightens the value of the knowledge with reference, to its communi- 
cation to otiiers, which is a totally different matter. The clearness 
of such knowledge can result only from observation, and that which 
we can at pleasure reproduce in all ite parts, just as it really is, in the 
imagination, is perfectly known, whether we have a word for it or not. 

We are even of the opinion that this perfection of observation 
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should precede the aoquMntance with the literal sign, and that the 
opposite way leads directly to that world of fog and shadows, and to 
that early use of the tongue, hoth of which are so justly hateful to 
PestaloKzi ; nay even, that he who is only concerned to know the word 
at the earliest possihie moment, and who deems his knowledge com- 
plete so soon as he knows it, lives precisely in that world of fog, and 
is only concerned for its extension." 

We should have expected from Pestalozzi some directions, first, how 
to exercise the senses of children, and cultivate in them the power of 
rapidly arriving at clear conceptions of objects ; second, how wo should 
teach them to express in language the impressions of their senses — to 
translate their mute observations into words. 

But Pestalozzi does give some hints, particularly as to the method 
in which instruction in natural history should be imparted. We must 
not sHow the child to go into the woods and meadows, in order to 
become acquainted with trees and plants. "Trees and plants, (he 
says,) do not there stand in the order best adapted to make the 
character of each class apparent, and to prepare the mind by the first 
impressions of the objects for a general acquaintance with thb de- 
partment of science. It would make me too far away from my pur- 
pose, were I to refute this excessive pedantry of method, (with tlie 
best will in the world, I can find no better word for it,) against which 
every mind that has any degree of freshness, and is alive to the 
beauties of nature, will at once rise up in condemnation. 

But, though nothing fiirlher is said, in the work before us, on the 
education of the senses, and the instruction in language connected 
therewith, Pestalozzi refers us to his " Book for Mothers," for more 
on these points. Hia principle, that the learning of a child must com- 
mence with what lies near to it, appears to have led him to the idea, 
that no natural object lay nftarer to a child than its own body, and 
that therefore it should commence by observing that. The Book for 
Mothers describes the body, with all its limbs and parts of limbs, 
down to the minutest joints. Few persons, (I do not speak of sur- 
geons,) are so well acquainted with the structure of the body as the 
child is to be made. Few people will understand, for instanco, the 
following description: "The middle bones of the index finger are 
placed outside, on the middle joints of the Index finger, between the 
back and middle members of the index finger," <tc. The mother is 
to go through the book, word for word, with the child, making 
constant reference to the child's own body. 

It was a great mistake on the part of Pestalozzi, to select the 
child's body as the first object on which it should exercise its faculties 
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of aiglit and speech, and, generally, the so-called exercises in observa- 
tion employed by Pestalozzi and his school, ought proi)eily to be re- 
garded as exercises in reading, in which the object is far mora to 
make tlie children acquainted with words and sentences than to give 
them distinct and lasting impressions, and a real knowledge of tha 
thing spoken of He who yesterday saw a man, with whose image 
he was so strongly impressed that he can to-day depict it from his 
inward conception — he who to-day can correctly sing from memory 
a melody which he heard yesterday — he who yesterday smelt vine- 
gar, and to-day feels the water gather in his mouth at the recollection 
of the smell — gives proof of hia observation by the conception 
which he lias formed, even though ha does not translite that concep 
tion into words. The generality of the exercises ot Pc'stalozzi an 1 
his followers never produced such an imagination of perceptions as 
this. 

Toward the conclusion of the work, Pestalozzi asks himself How 
doas the i^uestion of religion stand with relation to the principles 
which I have adopted as true in regard to the deselopment of the 
human race in general 2" 

It is difficult to follow him in hia answer to this question Eiery 
•hing tliat is lofty in man is founded, according to him, in Ihe rela- 
tionaiiip which subsists between the infant and its mother The feel- 
ings of gratitude, confidence and love in the child toward the mother 
gradually unfold themselves, and are, at a later period, transferred by 
the child, on the admonition of the mother, to God. This, with 
PestalozKi, is the only way of training the child in reli^on. It pre- 
supposes a mother pure as an angel, and a child originally quite in- 
nocent. The mother is also, like a saint, to take the child under her 
wings, when it grows up and is enticed to evil by the world, which is 
not innocent, "as God firet created it" According to this view, 
motherless orphans must remain entirely without religious training. 
There is scarcely a word about the father ; just once he is mentioned, 
and then it is said that he is " tied to his workshop," and can not give 
up his time to the child. 

In short, the mother ia represented as the mediator between God 
and the child. But not once is it rnentioned that she herself needs a 
mediator; not once in the whole book does the name of Chiist occur. 
It is nowhere said that the mother is a christian motlier, a member 
of the church, and that she teaches the child what she, as a member 
of the church, has learnt. Holy writ is ignored ; the mother draws 
her theology out of her own heart. There pervades this work there- 
fore a decided alienation from Christ. But we shall afterward seo 
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Uiat. it would be unjust to measure Pestalozzi's ideas on religious in- 
struction by the untenable tbeorj brought forward in the last chapters 
of this work. 

Having thus considered the contents of this booli, which was writ- 
ten and had its origin io Burgdorf, which contains fundamental edu- 
cational principles of the highest value and importance, side by side 
with the most glaring educational blunders and absurdities, it will be 
of the greatest interest to hear how Pestalozzi performed his work as 
s teacl e ani is the d rector of his institution, in Burgdorf. ^-AVe 
shall obta n nio mat on on this point from a small but in many 
respects h ^hlj ntere tng and valuable pamphlet, entitled "A Siiort 
SketLh of my Edu at onal Life, by John Ramsauer."* The writer, 
who WIS the son of a t adesman, and was born in 1Y90 at Herissu in 
the Swiss canton of Appenzell, migrated thence in 1800, along with 
forty-four other children from ten to fourteen years rf age, at a time 
when several cantons, Appenzell among the r^t, had been totally 
desolated in consequence of the French revolution ; and he camt 
thus to Schleumen, not far from Burgdorf, While at Schleumen, he 
attended the lower burgh school of Bui^dorf, in which, as already 
stated, Pestaloza taught. He gives the following account of Peata 
lozzi's teaching : — 

"I got about 08 much regolar schooling as the other scholars, namely, nine 
at all; but hia, (Poataloza's,) sacred zeal, his devoted love, which caused liim 
to be entirely unmindful of himself; hia serious and depressed state of mind, 
which struck even the diildren, made the deepest unpreasion on me, and knit 
my childlike and grateful heart to bis forever. 

It is impossible to give a clear picture of tJiis school as a whole ; aU that I 
can do is to sketch a few partial views. 

Pestalozzi'a intention was that all the Instruction givon in this school should 
start from form, number, and lac^uage, and should have a constant refer- 
ence to these elements. There was no regular plan in existence, neither was 
there a time-table, for which reason Pestaloizi did not tie himself down to any 
particular hours, but generally went on witli the same subject tor two or three 
hours lotrether. There were about sixty of us, boys and girls, of ages varying 
from eight to fifteen years; the school-hours were Irom 8 till 11 In the morning, 
and from 3 to 4 in the afternoon. The mstruelion which we received was en- 
tirely limited to drawing, ciphering, and exercises in language. We neither 
read nor wrote, and accordingly we had neither reading nor writing books ; nor 
were we required to commit to memoiy any thing secular or sacred. 

For the drawing, we had neither copies t« draw from nor directions wliat to 
draw, but only crayons and boards; and we were told to draw "what wo 
liked " during tlie time that Pestalozzi was readir^ aloud sentences about natural 
history, (as exereiaes in language.) But we did not know what to draw, and 
so it happened that some drew meo and women, some houses, and others strings, 
knots, arabesques, or whatever else came into their heads. Pestalozd never 
looked to see whai we had drawn, or rather scribbled ; but the clothes of all the 
icholars, especially the sleeves and elbows, gave unmistakable evidence ttiat 
they had been making due use of their crayons, 

Por the ciphering, we had between every two scholars a small table 
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pasted on mill-board, on which m quadrangHlar fields wore markeii dota, which 
we bad to count, to add together, to sabtracl. to multiply, and divide by one 
another. It waa out of these exerciaes that Krijsi and Bubs eonstruoled, first, 
the Unity Table, and afterward the Fraction Tables. But, aa Pestalozzi only 
allowed the acholara to go over and to repeat the HKereiaea in their turns, and 
never ([uestioned them nor aet them tasks, these exereiaes, whioli were other- 
wise rery^ood, remained without any great utility. He had not autficient pa- 
tience to allow things to be gone over again, or to put questions ; and in h!a 
enormous zeal for the instruction of the whole school, he seamed not to concern 
himself in Che slightest degree Gjr tlie individual scliolar. 

The best thii^f we had with him were the exercises in language, at leaet 
those which he gave us on the paper-hangings of the school-room, and which 
were real exereiaes in observation. These hangings were very old and a good 
deal torn, and before theae we had frequently to atand for two or three hours 
together, and say what wo observed in respect to the form, number, positioa 
and color of the figures painted on tlieni, and the holes torn in them, and to 
express what we observed in aentences gradu 
such occasions, he would say: "Boya, what do 
the girls.) 

Ansioer. A hole, (or rent,) in the wainscoat. 
Pestakasi. Veiygood. Now repeat after me: — 

I see a hole in the w^nscoat. 

I see a long hole in the w^nscoat. 

Through tiie hole I see the wall. 

Through the long narrow hole I sec the walL 
Pestatosi. Repeat after me : — 

I see figures on the papcr-hanginga. 

I see black figures on the paper-liangiugs. 

I see round black figures on the paper-hangings. 

I see a square yellow figure on the paper-han^ngs. 

Besides the square yellow figure, I see a black round figure. 

The square figure ia jomed to tlie round one by a thick black stroke. 
And so on. 

Of leas utility were thoae exercises in language which he took from natural 
history, and in which we had to repeat after him, and at the same time ia draw, 
as I have already mentioned. He would say ; — 

Amphibious animals. CrawUng amphibions animals. 

Creeping amphibious animals. 

Monkeys. Long-tailed monkeys. 

Short-tailed monkeys. 
And 80 on. 

We did not understand a word of tills, for not a word waa explained, and it 
was aU spoken in such a sing-song tone, and so rapidly and indialJnetly, that it 
would have been a wonder il any one had understood any thing of it, and had 
learnt any thing from it; besides, Pestaloza cried out so dreadfully loud and so 
continuously, that he could not hear us repeat after him, the less so aa he never 
WMted for us when he had read out a sentence, but went on without intermis- 
sion and read otf a whole page at once. What he thus road out waa drawn up 
on a half-sheet of large-sized mill-board, and our repetition consiated for the 
most part insaymgtho last wordor ayllable of each phraae, thus " monkeys — mon- 
keys," or "keys-li(S," Tliore was never any questioning or recapitulation. 

As Pestaloazi in hS zeal, did not tie himself to any particular time, we gene- 
rally went on till eleven o'clock with whatever he liad commenced at eight, and 
by ten o'clock he was always tu«d and hoarse. We knew when it was eleven 
by the noise of other sdiool children in the street,. and then usually we all ran 
out without bidding good-bye. 

Although Peslalozzi had at all times strictly prohibited his assistants from 
uang auy kind of corporal punishment, yet he by no means dispensed with, it 
lumaeli; but vciy often dealt out hoxes on the ears ri^t and left. But most of 
the scholars rendered his life very unhappy, so much ao that I felt a real sym- 
pathy for hira, and kept myself all the more quiet Tliis he aoon observed, and 
many a time he took me lor a walk at eleven o'clock, for in fine weather ha 
went every day to the banks of tiie river Emme. and for recreation and amuse- 
ment looked lor different kmds of stones. I had to take part in this occupatioa 
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myself although it appeared to me a. strange one. seeing that milliona of stonea 
la; there, and 1 did aot know which to search for. He himself wus acquainted 
with only a few kinds, but nevertheless he draped along home from this place 
every day with Ills pocket and hla pocket handkerchief fUIl of stones, though 
after they were depowted at home^ they were never looked at again. Ue re- 
tained Uiis fhncy throi^iout his life. It was not an easy thing t^ lind a single 
entire pocket handkorehiof in Ihe whole of tlie institution at Burgdorf, for all 
of them had been torn with carrying stones. 

There is one thing which, though indeed unimportant, I must not forget to 
mention. The first time that I was taken in to Pestalozzi's school he cordially 
welcomed and kissed me, tJien lie quickly asaigned me a place, and the whole 
morning did not speak another word to me, but kept on reading out scntenoea 
without halting lor a moment, Aa I did not understand a bit of what was 
going on, when I heard the word " monkey, monkey," come every time at the 
end of a sentence, and as PestalozKi, who was very ugly, ran about the room 
aa though he was wild, without a coat and without a neck-cloth, his long shirt- 
sleeves hanging down over his arms and hands, which swung negligently about, 
1 was seized with real terror, and m^ht soon have bolieiid that he himself 
was a monkey. During the first few days too, I was all Hie more afr^d of Mm, 
as he had, on my arrival, given me a kiss with hia strong, priclily beard, the 
first kiss which I remembered having received in my life. 

Katnsauer does not relate so much about the insti'uction given by 
the otlier teachers. Among the fruits of their instruction were two 
of tLe three elementary works which appeared in 1803, under Pesta- 
lozzi'a name: (1.) "The ABC of Observation, or Lessons on the 
Relations of Size,'' (2.) "Lessons on the Relations of Number." (3.) 
The third elementary work alone was written by Pestalozzi himself; 
it is the one already mentioned, the "Book for Mothers, or Guide 
for Mothers in teaching their children to observe and speak." 

The institution at Burgdorf attracted more and more nolJee ; people 
came from a distance to visit it, induced particularly by Pestaiozzi's 
work, " How Gertrude teaches her children."" 'K Decan Itb, who was 
sent by the Helvetian government in 1802, to' examine the institution, 
made a very favorable report on it, in consequence of whicli the 
government recognized it as a public institution, and granted small 
salaries to the teachers out of the public funds. 

But that government was dissolved by Napoleon the very next 
year, and the constitution «f the cantons restored. The Bernese 
government now fixed on the castle of Burgdorf sa the seat of one 
of the chief magistrates of the canton ; and Pestalozai had to clear 
out of it, on the 22d of August, 1804. 

In 1802, during Peatalozzi's stay at Burgdorf, Napoleon required 
the Swiss people to send a deputation to him at Paris. Two districts 
chose Pestalozzi as a deputy. Before his departure, he published a 
pamphlet, entitled " Views on the Object? to which the Legislature 
of Helvetia has to direct its attention." He put a memorandum on 
the wants of Switzerland into the hands of the First Consul, who 
paid as little attention to it as he did to Pestalozzi's educational 
eftbrts, declaring that he could not mix himself up with the teaching 
of the ABC- 
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The Bernese goverament gave up the monastery of Buciisee to 
Pestalozzi for his institution, and bad the building properly arranged 
for him. Close by Buohsee lies the estate of Hofwyl, where Fellen- 
berg resided, and to whom the teachers gave the principal direction of 
the institution, "not without my consent," saya Peatalozzi, " but to 
my profound mortification." 

Notwithstanding, Pestalozzi allows Fellenherg to have possessed in 
a high degree the talent of governing. In Fellenherg the intellect 
predominated, as in Pestalozzi the feelings; in the institution at 
Buchsee, therefore, " that love and warmth was missing which, inspir- 
ing all who caaie within its influence, rendered every one at Burg- 
dorf so happy and cheerful ; at Buchsee every thing was, in this 
respect, totally different, SUll Buchsee had this advantage, that in it 
more order prevailed, and more was learned than at Burgdorf." 

Pestalozzi perceived that his institution would not beconie inde- 
pendent of Fellenherg, so long as it should remain at Budisee, and 
he gladly accepted, therefore, a highly advantageous proposal on the 
part of the inhabitants of Tverdun, that he should remove his insti- 
tution to their town. He repaired thither, with some of his teachers 
and eight pupils; half a year later, the remaning teachers followed, 
having, as Pestalozzi remarks, soon found the government of Fellen- 
berg fitr more distasteful than the want of government, under him, 
had ever been to them. 

We now enter on a period when Pestalozri and his institution ac- 
quired a European reputation, when Pestalozzian teachers had schools 
in Madrid, Naples, and St. Petersburg, when the emperor of Russia 
gave the venerable old man a personal proof of his fevor and esteem, 
and when Fichte saw in Pestalozzi and his labors the commencement 
of a renovation of humanity 

But to write the history of this period is a task of unusual difficul- 
ty. On one side stand extrii agant admirers of Pestalozzi, on the oth- 
er bitter censurers, a closer e^iamination ihows us that both are 
right, and both wrong A fearful dissension irises, in the institution 
itself, among the teachers ; at the head of the two parties stand 
Niederer and Schmid, who abuse each other in a manner unheard of. 
With which party shall we side ; or shall we side with neither, or 
with both ! 

If we asL to which pirty Pestalozzi inclined, or whether he held 
himself above tiie parties, and then go entirely according to his judg- 
ment, our embarrassment will only he increased. lie pronounced a 
ver)- different opinion on the same man at different times : at one time 
he saw in him a helping angel, before whom he humbled himself 
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more than was seemly, and from whom he expected every benefit to 
Lis institiilion ; at another time, he saw in him an almost fiendish 
being, who was only bent on ruining the institution. 

If any fancy that they have a sure source of information in the 
account drawn up by Pestalozzi and Nieder, and published in 1 807, 
namely, the "Eeport on the State of the Pestalozzian Institution, ad- 
dressed to the Parents of the Pupils and to the Public ;" they will be 
undeceived by some remarks which Pestalozzi himself added to that 
report at a later period, in the collected edition of his worts, but sull 
more so in, "The Fortunes of my Life.'' This work is altt^ther at 
variance with those which give a high degree of praise to the Pesta- 
lozzian Institution, in its former condition. From the year in which 
the dispute between Niederer and Schmid, broke out, (1810,) moat 
of those who give any information on thesubjeet range themselves on 
Niederer's side; while Pestalozzi himself, from the year 1815 till his 
death, holds unchangeably with Schmid. 

1 should despair of ever being able to thread my way in this lahy- 
rinth with any degree of certainty, were it not for the fact that I re- 
sided some time in theiastitution, namely, from October, 1809, till Mayi 
1810, and there became more intimately acquainted with persons and 
drcumatances than I could otherwise have been. 

A friend, (Rudolph von Przystanowski,) accompanied me to Yver- 
dun, where we arrived toward the end of October. It was in the 
evening of a cold rainy day that we alighted at the hotel call 1 the 
Red House. The next morning we went to the old ca tl bu It by 
Charles the Bold, which with iti four great round tow rs n 1 s 
a courtyard. Here we met a multitude of boys ; we^^e e ndu ted 
to Pestalozzi. He was dressed in the most negligent m nne he 
had on an old grey overcoat, no waistcoat, a pair of breeches, and 
stockings banging down over hia slippers ; his coarse bushy blact hair 
uncombed and frightful. His brow was deeply fuiTowed, his dark 
brown eyes were now soft and mi!d, now full of fire. You hardly 
noticed that the old man, so full of geniality, was ugly ; you read in 
his singular features long continued suffering and great hopes. 

Soon after, we saw Niederer,* who gave me the impression of a 
young Roman Catholic priest ; Krflsi,* who was somewhat corpu- 
lent, fair, blue-eyed, mild and benevolent ; and Schmid,* who was, if 
possible, more cynical in his dress than Pestalozzi, with sharp features 
and eyes like those of a bird of prey. 

At that time 137 pupils, of ages varying from six to seventeen 
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years, lued in thp institution ; 28 lodged in the town, but dined in 
the institution There were in al!, therefore, 165 pupils. Among 
them there were IB Swiss ; the rest were Germans, French, Russians, 
Itahans, Spamirds, and Americans. Fifteen teachers resided in the 
institution, nine of wiiom were Swiss teachers, who had been educated 
there Besides these, there were 32 persons who were studying the 
method seven of them were natives of Switzerland. The interior 
of the building made a mournful impression on me ; but the situation 
was extreraefy beautiful. An extensive meadow separates it from the 
southern end of the glorious lake of NeufchAtel, on th.e west side of 
which rises the Jura range of mountains, covered with vineyards. 
From the heights of the Jura, above the village of Granson, rendered 
famous by the defeat of Charles the Bold, you survey on the one 
side the entire ehain of the Alps, from Mount Pilatus, near Lucerne, 
to Mount Blanc ; on the other side you see far away into France, 

A short time after my arrival, I went to live in the institution, 
where I took my meals, and slept along with the children. If I 
wanted to do any work for myself, I had to do it while standing at a 
writing desk in the midst of the tumult of one of the classes. None 
of the teachers had a sitting-room to himself. I was fully determined 
to devote all my enei^es thenceforth to the institution, and accord- 
ingly I had brought with me Freddy Reiehardf, the brother of my 
future wife, a boy of eight years, and now placed him among the 
other scholars. My position was well suited to enable me to compare 
the reports on the institution with what I daily saw and experienced. 
The higher my eipeetations had been raised by that report, the deep- 
er was my pain, as I was gradually undeceived ; I even thought I saw 
the last hopes of my native land disappear. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to particularize the respects in which 
I was undeceived ; they may be learnt from Pestalozzi's notes to the 
latter copy of his report, but especially from his work, "The Fortunes 
of my Life." Nevertheless I will advert to one or two principal 

I will particularly advert to what is said in the report about the 
spirit of the institution, which is represented as being similar to that 
which pervades a family. 

" We may with a good conscience, declare publicly, that the children in onr 
institution aro happy and cheerfiil ; that their innocence js preserved, their reli- 
gious disposition cheriehed, thdr mind formed, ther knowledge increased, Wielr 
hearts elevated. The arrangeoieuls which have lieen adopted tbr attuning these 
objecra poaaeaa a quiet inward power. They are baaed principally on the benev- 
olent and amiable character which distinguislies the teiKhers of oar house, and 
which is supported by a vigorous activity. There reigns throughout the entire 
institution the spirit of a great domestic union, in which, according to the re- 
quirenienl.s of such a uiuon, a pure paternal and fraternal feeling every where 
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sbinea forth. The children feel themselves free, their activity finds even a pow- 
erfiil eharni in Wieir employments ; the confidence reposed in them, and the aP 
fection shown toward them, elevate their sentiments." " The life in tlie house 
is, to a rare extent, a school for cultivating domestic affection and domestic un- 
ity." "All the teachers in common, acting aa an oi^anized whole, do for all iJie 
children what a careful mother does for the few children of her own family." 
The body of teachers " attains the raoat perfect unity of thought and action, 
and appears to the chQdren aa only one person." 

"In general, it ia to bo remarked that we seekthroi^hont to awaken and \o 
foaler the sphit of peace, of love, and of mutual brotherly fellowship. The dis- 
position of the great body of our inmates is good. A spirit of strength, of re- 
pose, and of endeavor resta on the whole. There is much In our midst that is 
eminently good. Some pupils eviccean angelic disposition, full of love and ofa 
presentiment of higher thoughts and a higher eiiatcnoe. The bad ones do not 
feel themselves comfortable in the midst of our life and labor ; on the other 
hand, every spark of good and noble feeling which still glimmers even in the 
bad ones encouraged and developed. The children are in general neither har- 
dened by punishment, nor rendered vain and superficial by rewards. The mild 
forbearance of the most amiable household haa ttie looat undisturbed play in our 
midst. The children's feelings are not lightly wounded. The weak are not 
made to compare Uiemselves with the strong, but with themselves. We never 
ask a pupil if he can do what another does. We only aak hun if he can do a 
thing. But we always aak him if he can do it perfectly. Aslittleof thostrug- 
gle of competition takes place between one pupil and another, as between 
affectionate brothers and sisters who live with a loving mother in a happy 
oondition." 

" We live together united in brotherly love, free and cheerful, and are, in re- 
spect to that which we acknowledge as the one thing needful, one heart and 
one soul. We may also say that our pupils are one heart and one soul with us. 
They feel that we b^at them m a fatherly manner ; they feel that we serve them, 
and that we are glad to serve them ; they feel Hiat we do not merely instruct 
them ; they feel that fbr their education we give life and motion to every thing 
in them that belongs to the character of man. They also hang with their 
whole hearta on our actions. They live in the constant conseiousneas of then' 
own strength." 

Must not even a sober reader of these passages be led to believe 
that a spirit of the most cordial love and concord reigned in a rare 
manner in the Pestalozzian institution. How much more did I believe 
so, who, deeply distressed by the calamities of those days, and inspired 
with hope by the eloquence of Fichte, perceived in Yverdun the 
commencement of a better time, and ardently longed to hasten its 
approach. Those who did not themselves live through those years 
of anguish, in which injustice increased and love waxed cold in the 
hearts of many, may perhaps smile at the enthusiasm of despair, 

Festalozzi himself says of the institution that, as early as the time 
when it was removed from Buchseeto Yverdun, it bare within itself 
" the seeds of its own internal decay, (these are bis own words,) in the 
uneqitat and contradictory character of the abilities, opinions, inclina- 
tions, and claims of its members ; although as yet this dissension had 
done any thing but declare itself general, unrestrained, and fierce." 
He says, that nevertheless many of the members were still desirous 
for peace, and that others were moderate in their views and feelings. 
"But the seeds of our decay had been sown, and though they were 
Btill invisible in many places, had taken deep root. Led aside by 
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worldly temptations and apparent good fortune from the purity, sim- 
plicity, and innocence of our first endeavors, divided among oui'selves 
in our inmost feelings, and from tLe first made incapable, by tbe 
hef«rogen<!ous nature of our peculiarities of ever becoming of one 
mind and one heart in spirit and in truth for the attainment of our 
objects, we stood there outwardly united, even deceiving ourselves 
with respect to the real truth of our inclination to this union, and 
unfortunately we advanced, each one in his own manner, with firm 
and at one lime with rapid steps along a path which, without our 
being really conscious of it, separated us every day further from the 
possibility of our ever being unit«d. 

What Ramsauer says entirely agrees with this. In Burgdorf, he 
says, there reigned a kindly spirit. " This ceased when the family 
life was transformed in tbe institution into a constitutional statfl 
existence. Now the individual was more easily lost iri the crowd : 
thus there arose a desire on his part to make himself felt and noticed. 
Egotism made its appearance every day in more offensive forms. 
Envy and jealousy rankled in the breasts of many," " Much indeed 
was said about ' a domestic life,' which ought to prevail in an educa- 
tional establishment, just as a very gi'eat deal was said and written 
about an ' harmonious development of all the faculties of the pupil ;' 
but both existed more in theory than in practice. It is true, that a 
good deal of common interest was evinced in the general working of 
the institution, but the details were allowed to go on or stand still 
very much as they might, and the tone of the whole house was 
more a tone of pushing and driving than one of domestic quietude." 

In the report is this passage : " In respect to (he execution of the 
design, we may say decidedly, that the institution has stood the fiery 
ordeat of eight severe years," 

On this passage Pestalozzi remarks as follows in 1823 ; " What is 
here said in confirmation of this view is altogether a consequence of 
the great delusion under which we lay at that period, namely, that all 
those things in regard to which we had strong intentions and some 
clear ideas, were really aa they ought to have been, and as we should 
have liked to make them. But the consequences of the partial truth 
which in this instance had hold of our minds were, from want of suf- 
ficient knowledge, ability, and skill for carrying it out, fixed in our 
midst, confused, and made the seed of countless weeds, by which the 
good seed that lay in the ground was on all sides crowded, and here 
and there choked. Neither did we perceive the weeds at that time; 
indeed, as we then lived, thought, acted, and dieamt, it was impossi- 
ble that we should perceive them." 
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I am fully aware that by some these later observations of Pestalozzi 
have been attributed partly to the weakness of old age, partly to the 
influence of Schtnid. To this I can not assent. As early as new 
year's day, 1808, at the same time as the report appeared, Pestalozzi 
said to his t«achers : 

" My work was founded in love ; love vaDished from our midst ; it could not 
but Taniah, We deceived ourselvefl as to tlie strength which this love de- 
mands I it could not but vanish. I am no longer in a position to provide any 
help for it The poison whicli eats jnlo the heart of our worl< is accnmulsting 
in our midst Worldly honor will increase this poison. God, grant that we 
may no hDuger be overcome by our delusion. I look upon Ibe hiurels whidi are 
strewn in our path aa laurels set up over a skeleton. I see before my eyes the 
skeleton of my work, in so 1^ as it is my work. I desire to place it before your 
eyes. I saw the skeleton which is in my house appear crowned with laurels be- 
fore my eyes, and the laurels suddenly go up m flames. They can not bear the 
fire of afllicljon which must and will come upon my house ; they will disap- 
pear ; they must disappear. My work will stand. But tlie consequences of 
my feults wDl not pass away. I sliaJl be vanquished by them. My deUverance 
is the grave. I go away, but you remain, Would that these words now stood 
before your eyes in Sames of fire I — Friends, make yourselves better than I was, 
that God may finish his work through you, as he does not finiali it through me. 
MaJie yourselves better than I was. Do not by your faults lay those same hin- 
drances in your way that I have lain in mine. Do not let the appearance of success 
deceive you, as it deceived me. You are called to higher, to general sacrifice, 
or you too will tail to save my work. Enjoy the passing hour, ^joy the fiiU- 
ness of worldly honor, the measure of which has risen for us to its greatest 
height I but remember that it vanishes like the flower of the field, which blooms 
for a litUe while, but soon passes away." 

What contradictions ! Does then the same fountain send forth both 
sweet and bitter ? Was the report actually intended to deceive tie 
world ? 

Never; but Pestalozzi was not entirely free from an unfortunate 
spirit of worldly calculation, although his calculations in most eases 
turned out incorrect. Ever full of the idea of spreading happiness 
over many lands, in a short time, by means of his methods of instruc- 
tion and education, he naturally considered it all-important that peo- 
ple should have a good opinion of his institution. By the bulk of ihe 
public, indeed, the institution was taken as substantial evidence for or 
ngainst the excellence and practicability of his educational ideas ; with 
it they stood or fell. 

The concern which Pestalozzi felt about the repntation of his 
^tablisbment became especially apparent when foreigners, partioulariy 
persons of distinction, visit«d Yverdun. 

"As many hundred limes in the course of the year," says Bamsauer, "aa 
foreigners visited the Pestaloziianlnatitution, so many hundred times did Pesta- 
lozzi allow himaeH in his enthusiasm, to be deceived by them. On the arrival 
of every flrosh visitor, he would go to the teadiers in whom he placed most con- 
fidence and say to them : ' Tliis is an important personage, who wants to 
become acquainted with all we are doing. Take your best pupils and their 
anaJyais-books, (copy-books in which the lessons were written out,) and show 
him what we Can do and. what we wish to do.' Hundreds and jiundreds of 
times there came to t!ie institution, silly, curious, and often totally uneducated 
persons, who came because it was the ' the feahioo.' On their account, we 
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usuaHy liad to inteiTupt tlie class instructioa and hold a Idnd of e: 
In 1814, the aged Prince Bsterbaiy came. PeataJoazi ran q1! over the house, 
caJliog out : ' Eamsauer, Raiiisauer, where aie you 7 Come directly witli your 
best pupila to the Red Houae, (the hotel at ■which the Prince had alighted.) 
He is a person of the highest importance and of infinite wealth ; he has thou- 
EBJJiie of bond-slaves in Hungary nod Austria. He is certain to build achools 
and set free his slaves, if he is made to take an interest in the matter.' I took 
about fl[1»ea pupila to the hotel Pestslozzi presented me to the Prince with 
these words : ' This is the teacher of these soholM's, a young roan who fifteen 
years ago migrated with, other poor cluldren from the canton of Appenzell and 
oame to me. But he received an elementary education, according to his individ- 
ual aptitudes, without let or hindrance. How be is himself a teacher. Thus 
jou see that there ia aa much abiUty in the poor as in the richest, frequently 
more ; but in the former it is seldom deyeloped, and even then, not methodically. 
It is S>r l^ia reason that tjie improvement of the popular schools ia so highly im- 
portant. But he will show you every thing that we do better than I could. I 
will, therefore, leave him with you for the present.' I now examined the 
pupils, taught, explained, and bawled, in my zeal, till I waa quit« hoarse, 
believing that the Prince waa tlioroughly convinced about everything. At the 
end of an hour, Pestalozai returned. The Prince expressed his pleasure at what 
he had seen. He then took leave, and Featalozzi, atanding on the steps of the 
hotel, said: 'Heia quite convinced, quite convinced, and will certainly establish 
schools on his Hungarian estates.' When we had descended the stairs, Peeta- 
lozzi said; 'Whatever ails my arm? It is so painful. Why, see, it ia quite 
swollen, I can't bend if And in truth hie wide aleeve was now too amall for 
his aim. I looked at the key of the houae-door of the jniiison roage and said 
to Peatalozzi ; ' Look here, you struck yourself agamst this key when we were 
going, to the Prince an hour ago.' On closer observation it appeiffed tliat Pesta- 
loiai had actually bent the key by hitting hia elbow againat it. In the first 
hour afterward he had not noticed the p<un, for the eieess of his zeal and his 
joy. So ardent and zealous was Hie good old man, already numbering seventy 
years, when he thought he had an opportunity of doii^ good. I could adduce 
many such mstances. It was nothing rare in summer for strangers to come to 
the castle ibur or five times in the same day, and for us to have to inteiTupt the 
instruction on their account two, three or four times." 

After this Lighly characteristic account, I ssk the reader whether 
he will cast a stone, at the amiable and enthusiastic old man? I cer- 
tainly will not, though I could heartily have wished that, faithful in 
Email things and mindful of the grain of mustard seed, he had plantr 
od his work in stillness, and that it had been slow and sound in its 
gfowth, even if it had been observed by only a few. 

The source of the internal contradiction which runs through the 
life of Pestalozzi, was, as we saw fcom his own confessions, the fact 
that,inspiteof hisgianiileal which comprehended the whole human 
race, be did not possess the ability and skiil requisite for conducting 
even the smallest MJlige school His highly active imaginition led 
him to consider and desciibe as actuallj e\if,tmg m the institution 
whatever he hoped sooner or later to "ee realized His hopeful spir- 
it foresaw future development in what was already accomplished, and 
expectel that others would benevolently do the same This bold i& 
sumpt on his an effect on many, especially on the teachers of the 
institution Tb s appears to expWn how, in the report on, the mstitu- 
tion so much could be said bona fide which a sober spectator was 
forced to pronounce untrue. 
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But tliis self-delusion is never of lon^ duration ; the period of over- 
strung enthuaiasm is followed by one of hopelessness and dejection. 
The heart of man is indeed an alternately proud and dejected thing I 
Such an ebb and flow of lofty enthusiasm and utter despair pervades 
the entire life of Pestalozzi. The address which he delivered to his 
teachers in 1808 appears alnaost as the caput mortuumof the report; 
the truth at last makes itself heard in tones of bitter remorse. Pes- 
talozzi makes a more tranquil confession concerning the eaily times of 
Yverdun, at a later period of his life, in his autobiography. More 
than sixteen years had elapsed, and passion had cooled down. He 
states soberly what he had enthusiastically wished to accomplish in 
those earlier days; he acknowledges that he had deceived himself 
and he can now therefore relate the history of the institution clearly 
and truthfully. But the times iess removed from him are still too 
present to bis feelings, too near to his impas^oned gaze, for him to 
be able to delineate them with the same historical clearness in that 

The report speaks of the instruction imparted in the institution ia 
a way which can not have failed to give offense to persons who were 
not enthusiastically prejudiced in favor of Pestalozzi. Listen to these 
remarks : — 

" With, regard to the snbjecla of the inatruetion generally, the following is 
what majr be staled. Tlie diild learns to know and exercise hinisel^ that ia, hia 
physical, intolleotual, moral, and rehgioua faculties. With thia instruction to die 
chUd about lumself^ instruction about nature keeps pace. Commencing with 
the child in his domestic relations, the latter instruction gradually embraces hu- 
xnan nature in all the above mentioned aspects. And in the same way, com- 
mencing with the circle of the child's olraervation, it gradually embraces the 
whole of externa! nature. From the first starting point, the child is led to an 
in^ht mto the eeaeatial relations of mankind and society ; from the second to 
EU in^ht. into the relations in which tiie human race stands U> external nature, 
and external nature to the limnan race. Man and nature, and their mutu^ re- 
lation, constitute, tlierefore, the primary matter of the instroction; and from 
these subjects tiic knowledge of (^ separate branches of study is developed. It 
moat here he remarked, however, that tbe aim of the instruction ia not to make 
the pnpile comprehend man and nature merely externally, that is, merely in so 
fer as they present isolated imperical characteristica, capable of hemg arranged 
either in a Ic^cal setiuenoe of separate units, or in any other order that may be 
canvenient. The aim is rather to make the pupils observe things asalivingand 
oi^ianio whole, harmoniously bound ti^ther by necessary and eUrnal hiwa, and 
developing ilsclf bora aometJiir^ sunple and original, so tiiat we may tlius bring 
them to aee how one thing is Unked in another. The inatruetion, as a wholu, 
does not proceed (lom any tlieoiy, but from the very life and substance of na. 
tore ; and every theory appears only as tlie expression and representation of 
thia observed life and substance." 

I am relieved from the necessity of offering any criticism on this 
passage by a note which Pestalozzi added to it fifteen yeai-s later. 
" In this and several other passages,'' says the venerable old man, " I 
express, not so much my own peculiar views on education in their 
original simplidty, as certwn immature philosophical views, with 
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which, at that time, notwithstandiDg all our good intentions, most of 
the inmates of our house, myself among the rest, must needs perplex 
our heads, and which hrought me personally to a sfandatill in my en- 
deavora. These views caused the house and the institution, both 
of which attained at this period a seeming flourishing condition, 
to go rotf«n at tlie roots ; and they are to be looked upon as the 
hidden source of all the misfortunes which have since come upon me." 
It would take too long to follow the report in the accounts which 
it gives of the instruction in the separate branches of knowledge. Iq 
every thing Pestalozzi wants to be entirely novel, and just for this rea- 
son he falls into mistakes. Take, as a specimen, the following on the 
instruction ii 



lis subject be^ns with Hie observation of tho district in 
wWoh we live, as a type of what the surface of the earth presents. It is then 
separated into elementaty instruction, which includes physical, mathenialjoal, 
and political gei^raphy, and (2.) the topographical part, in which each of the de- 
partments of the subject suggeated by the observation of the surrounding dis- 
trict is prosecuted in a graduated course, and their reciprocal bearings brought 
out. By this ibuniiatioD, the pupils are prepared for forming a clear and com- 
prehenaive view of the earth and man, and their mutual inSuence on each oth- 
er, of the condition of stales and peoples, of Ihe progrwis of the human race in 
intellectual culture, and lastly of phyaictd adence in its broader outlines and 
more general relations. The children are made acquainted with tho statistical 
portion of the subject, that is, the natural productions, the number of inhabit- 
ants, form of goiemment, Ac, by means of tabular views" 

After this, need we wonder when we find Pestalozzi, in his me- 
moirs, speaking of the earlier days of Yverdun in the following 
manner ? "The desire of governing, in itself unnatural, was called 
forth among us at this period, on the one hand, by the reputation of 
our modes of instruction, which continued to increase after our return 
to Yverdun, and the intoxicating good fortune tliat streamed to near- 
ly every fool who hung out the sign-hoard of an elementary method 
which, in reality, did not as yet exist ; on the other, by the audacity 
of our behavior toward the whole world, and toward everything that 
was done in education and was not east in our mould. The thing is 
melancholy ; but it is true. We poor weak birds presumed to take 
our little nestlings, ere they were fiurly out of their sheila, on flights 
which even tlte strongest birds do not attempt until their young ones 
have gained strength in many previous trials. We announced pub- 
licly things which we had neither the strength nor the means to 
accomplish. There are hundreds and hundreds of these vain boastings 
of which I do not like to =peak" 

>o wonde tl t n this state of th nga, there arose a determined 
oppos t n t the nst tut n lb tzerland especially, Pestalozzi 
s 1 th publ 10 n Is began to speak decidedly against our 
p t t Oj, th t h t ve J d was by no means what we 
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considered and represented ourselves to be doing. But, (he contin- 
ues,) instead of penitently returning to modesty, we sturdily resisted 
this opposition. While participating in this temerity, which is now 
incomprehensible to me, I began to be sensible that we were treading 
in paths which might lead us astray, and that, ia truth, many tilings 
in the midst of us were not as they should have been, and as we 
endeavored to make them appear in the eyes of the world." 

Other members of the institution thought quite differently ; full of 
self-confidence, they pressed for a formal examination ; and in the 
month of May, 1809, an application to that effect was made to the 
Swiss Diet, then assembled at Freiburg. The request was granted, 
and Merian, member of the executive council of Basel; Trechsel, 
professor of mathematics, at Bern ; and Pere Girard, of Freiburg, 
were commissioned by Goveraor D'Affry to examine the institution. 

In November, 1809, just after I had arrived in Yverdun, this com- 
mission of inquiry came down and remained five days. They were 
five sultry days for Pestalom and his teachers ; it was felt that tho 
commission, which confined itself strictly to actual results, would make 
no very enthusiastic report. Pere Gerard wrote the report in French, 
Professor Trechsel translated it into German ; on the 12th of May, 
1810, it was presented to the Diet, then assembled at Solothurn. In 
the following year, the thanks of the country were accorded to 
Pestalozzi, by the Diet ; and there the matter was allowed to rest. 

I believe that the commission pronounced an impartial judgment ; 
the conclusion of the report speaks for the whole. " The educational 
methotls of the institution, (say the commissioners,) stand only in 
very imperfect connection with our establishments for public instruc- 
tion. The institution has in no way aimed at coming into harmony 
with these public schools. Determined at any price to interest all the 
faculties of children, in order to guide their developmeut according to 
its own principles, it has taken counsel of its own views only, and be- 
trays an irresistible desire to open for itself new paths, even at the 
cost of never treading in those which usage has now established. 
This was perhaps the right means for arriving at useful discoveries, 
but it was also a design which rendered harmony impossible. The 
institution pursues its own way ; the public institutions pursue theirs ; 
and there is no probability that both ways will very soon meet It is 
a pity that the force of circumstances has always driven Mr Pesta- 
lozzi beyond the career which his pure zeal and his fer%ent chanty had 
marked out for him. A good intention, noble endeavors, indefatiga- 
ble perseverance, should and will always meet with justice Let ua 
profit by the excellent ideas which lie at the foundation of the whole 
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undertaking; let U3 follow its instructive examples; but let us also 
lament that an adverse fate must hang over a man, who, by the force 
of circumstances, is constantly hindered from doing what he would 
wish to do." 

After the publication of the report, there arose a long and violent 
literary warfare, which did any thing but add to the credit of the in- 
stitution.* With this war against external foes, was unfortunately 
associated an internal feud, which ended in the departure of Schmid 
and others of the teachers. 

One of Pestalozzi's biographers states, that Sehmid's pride and pre- 
tensions had grown to such an extent, that he had acted with the 
greatest harshness toward Pestalozzi, Niederer, and Krusi. "This 
was caused," continues the biographer, " by some ideas which he had 
partially caught up from two scientific men who were then stopping 
with Pestalozzi, (one of them is now a man of note in Silesia.) Per- 
haps at that time these ideas were not very clearly defined in the 
minds of those men themselves, "f 

The biographer means me and my friend ; I shall therefore not be 
misunderstood, if I relate briefly the matter to which he refers. 

I had come to learn and to render service. On this account, I 
took up my quarters entirely in the old building of the institution, 
slept in one of the large dormitories, t«ok my meals with the chil- 
dren, attended the lessons, morning and evening prayers, and the con- 
ferences of the teachers. I listened and observed attentively in 
silence ; but I was far from thinking of commencing myself to teach. 
My opinion upon all the things that I saw and heard was formed very 
much with reference to the boy of eight years intrusted to my care, 
accordingly as they contributed to his comfort or otherwise. Several 
weeks had passed on in this way, when I was one evening with Pes- 
taioazi and the rest of the teachers at the hotel of the Wild Man, 
where they used to meet I think onc« a fortnight. After supper, 
Pestalozzi called me into an adjoining room ; we were quite alone. 
" My teachers are afraid of you," he said, " because you only listen 
and look on in silence ; wliy do you not teach 1" I answered that 
before teaching, I wished to learn — to learn in silence. After the 

prilse, inlh6 Guilingm Literary Adwrliser, of the 13th ofApril, 1811, una it IheBune lime 

constituted authoritieB, and the aristocracy. In reply lo this. Niederer wrote "The Pesta- 
(nzzianlDslitaUonloltiePuMiG." This pamphlet appeared in anew form In lS12,uni1eTih< 
title, " Feslaloiil'B EducBlional UQdeitilllng in relaUon to Ihe CivilizaUon of the FreBent 
T^me." Brenii. of Zurich, wrote In reply id Ihe former pam|ih!et ; PestBlozii and Niederer 

lies, thirty-^i falsifications, and twenty calnmnies. 
t Becning, in the Schulnlh, (an tducalionat periodical 1 
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conversation had touched on one thing and another, he frankly toH 
me things about several of his teachers which put me into a state of 
astonishment, and which stood in direct contradiction with what I had 
read in the report, but not with what I had myself already observed 
or expected. Pestalozzi followed up these disclosures with the pro- 
posal, that I and my friend, in company with Schmid, whom he 
highly praised, especially for his practical ability and his activity, 
should set to work to renovate the institution. 

The proposal came upon me so unexpectedly, that I begged for 
time to think of it, and discussed the matter with my friend, who was 
just as much surprised as I was. We were both naturally brought 
by this means into a closer relation with Schmid, became in a short 
time acquainted with the arcana imperii, and honestly considered 
what obstacles stood in the way of the prosperity of the institution, 
and what could be done to remove them. 

Foremost of these was the intermixture of German and French 
boys, wliich doubly pained me, as I had come from Paris. The pa- 
rents thought otherwise; they perceived in this very intermixture a 
fortunate means of training their children in the easiest way to speak 
both languages : whereas the result was, that tie children could speak 
neither. "With such a medley of children, the institution was devoid 
of a predominant mother-tongue, and assumed the mongrel character 
of border-pi'ovinces. Pestalozzi read the prayers every morning and 
evening, first in German, then in French ! At the lessons in the Ger- 
man language, intended for German children, I found French children 
who did not understand the most common German word. This, and 
much more that was to be said against this intermixture, was now 
discussed with Pestalozzi, and the proposal was made to him, to sep- 
arate the institution into two departments, one for German, the 
otiier for French children. Only in this way, it was represented to 
him, could the education of each class of children be successfully 
conducted. 

The proposal was not accepted, chiefly on account of externa! ob- 
stacles, which might however have been overcome. A passage in 
Pestalozzi's " Fortunes" shows that ho afterward thoroughly agreed 
with us. In this passage he calls it an unnatural circumstance, that 
the institution was transplanted from Burgdorf to Yverdun, " from 
German to French soil." " When we first come here," he continues, 
"our pupils were nearly all Germans; but there was very soon added 
to them an almost eqaal number of French children. Most of the 
German children were now intrusted to us, not with any particular 
reference to any elementary or other education, but amply in order 
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that they might learn to speak French in a Gorman house, and this 
was the very thing that we were least ahle to teach them ; so also 
most of the French parents intrusted their children to us, in order 
that they might team German in our German house: and here we 
stood between these two claims, equally unable to satisfy either the 
one or the other. At the same time, the persons on either aide, who. 
committed their children to our care, saw with as little distinctness 
what they really wished of us, as we did the extent of our inability 
to satisfy their real wishes. But it had now hecome the fashion to 
send us children from all sides; and so, in respect to pecuniary 
resources and eulo^stic prattle, things went on for a considerable time 
in their old glittering but deceptive path." 

The second evil was this. Much as is said in the report about the 
life in the institution having quite the character of that in a family, 
and even excelling it in many respects, still nothing could he less do- 
mestic than this life was. Leaving out of consideration Pestalozzi's 
residence, there were indeed" in the old castJe class rooms, dining 
rooms, and bed rooms, but the parlor, so justly esteemed by Pesta- 
loKzi, was altogether wanting. Older boys who, as the expression is, 
had arrived at years of indiscretion, may have felt this want less ; but 
so much the more was it felt by the youngest — by children of sis to 
ten years. I felt deeply on this account for my little Freddy, who, 
until ho came to the institution, had grown up under the care of a 
tender mother in a lovely family circle. Ilia present uncomfortable 
and even desolal« existence grieved me much, and troubled my con- 
science. For his sake, and at the same time, for the sake of the rest 
of the little boys, we begged Pestalozzi lo rent a beautiful dwelling 
house in the vicinity of Yverdun, where the children might find a 
friendly compensation for the life of the family circle which they liad 
lost. We offered to take up our abode with them. 

This proposal also was declined. It may easily be supposed that in 
the consultation upon it, the weak side of the institution, the want of 
a parlor, and the impossibility even of supplying the place of the 
family life, was very fully discussed.* 

Many of the conversations I had with Pestalozzi I shall never for- 
get. One of them concerned the teachei's of the institutjon, in par- 
ticular the under-teachers. I saw that many of them labored with 
the greatest fidelity and conscientiousness, even sacrifidng themselves 
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for tLe good of the institution. I need only refer the reader to the 
autobiography of honest, manful Ramsaiier, for evidence of this fact. 
Bnt still there was something wanting in most of the teachers ; this 
Pestalozzi himself could not help feeling. In his new year's address 
of 1811, he said to them : "Do not attach a higher value to the 
ability to teach well, than that which it really has in relation to edu- 
cation as a whole. You have, perhaps, too early in your lives had to 
bear burdens which may have diminished somewhat the lovely bloom 
of your youth ; hut to you as educators, that bloom is indispensable. 
You must seek to restore St. I am not ignorant of your ability, your 
worth ; hut just because I know thom, I would wish to set upon them 
the crown of an amiable disposition, which will increase your worth 
and make even your ability a blessing." 

In what then were the teachers deficient? Pestalozzi points out 
one thing : many who had grown up in the institution had too early 
borne burdens, and had been kept in uninterrupted exertion. " Those 
teachers who had been pupils of Pestalozzi," says Ramsaucr, "were 
particularly hard worked, for he at all times required niucF more from 
them, than he did from the other teachers ; he expected them to live 
entirely for the house, — to be day and night concerned for the wel- 
fere of the house and the pupils. They were to help to bear every 
burden, every unpleasantness, every domestic care, and to be respon- 
sible for every thing. Thus, for esample, in their leisure hours, (that 
is when they had no lessons to give,) they were required at one time 
to work some hours every day in the garden, at another tO' chop 
wood for the fires, and, for some lime, even to light them early in the 
morning, or transcribe, Ac. There were some years in which no one 
of us were found in bed after three o'clock in the morning ; and we 
had to work summer and winter, from three in the morning till six in 
the evening."* Nearly all the work consisted in the direct perform- 
ance of school duties ; the teachers had no time to think of their own 
improvement. 

There was another thing. Most of the teachers of the institution 
might be regarded as so many separate and independent teachers, who 
had indeed received their first instruction there, but who had passed 
much too soon from learning tb tea<;hing, and wished to see how they 
could fight their way through. There was never any such thing as a 
real pedagogical lecture. Under such a course of training, it could 
not happen otherwise than that some of the teachers should strike 
into peculiar patlis : of this Schmid gave an example. But it was an 
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equally necessary consequence, that the usual eharacteiisdc of such 
teachers should make itself apparent : namely, a great want of self- 
knowledge and of a proper modest estimate of their own labors. 
" Man only laaros to know iimself in man." 

I must know what otters have done iu my department of science, 
in order that I may assign the proper place and rank to my own 
iaboi-s. It is incredible, how many of the mistaken views and prac- 
tices of Pestalozzi and his teachers sprang from this source. 

But tiiere was a thitd thing that I brought against Peataiozzi : his 
view of the teachers, and their relation to the methods and the 
methodieat compendiums. As already mentioned, the eompendiums 
were to render all peculiar talent and skill in teaching as good as un- 
necessary. These methodical compendiums were like dressing 
machines, which did not, unfortunately, quite supply the place of 
the teachers, but still left the services of a man necessary ; just as in 
the most perfect printing presses, a man must always be appointed, 
though indeed he scarcely requires the most ordinary degree of 
intelligence. 

Pestaloazi's idea of a teacher waii not much better than this ; ac- 
cording to his views, such a one had nothing to do, but to take his 
seholara through the compendium, with pedantic accuracy, according 
to the directions how to use it, without adding thereto, or diminishing 
therefrom. He was never required to be more than just a step in ad- 
vance of the scholars. Just as if a guide with a lantern were to ha 
given to a man traveling in the night, and the guide had not only to 
light the traveler, but first to find out the way himself with the aid 
of the lantern. The real teacher must have the destination and the 
road to it so clear before his miod, that he shall be able to guide the 
scholai-s without a lantern — without a book of method. He must be 
able to say. La mUhode c'esf mot* 

But can any one imagine a more miserable piece of slave-work than 
that of a teacher who is strictly tied to a Pestalozzian .compendium? 
Is not all peculiar teaching power thereby fettered, — all disposition 
to sprightliness and decision in teaching and acting kept down, — all 
affectionate relation between teacher and scholar rendered impossible If 
At that time the institution appeared to me, in moments of sadness, 
as a great noisy education factory ; many mistook the dull noise 
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of the machines for an expression of youthful joyousness on the part 
of the pupils, while engaged in learning. 

Pestalozzi's view of the task of the teachers was too intimately 
connected with his general riews on education, and had been too 
much realized in the institution to allow me to entertain the idea of 
his chan^ng it, although the good old man bitterly felt that my 
observation was not without foundation. 

At a later period, when the brilliancy of the reputation of the in- 
stitution was decreasing more and more, Pestalozzi saw his under- 
teachers in the year 1817, as he relates, "suddenly combine, like 
English factory work-people, desist by common consent from the per- 
forinance of their duties, and declare in a body that they would give 
no more lessons, but would remain in a state of complete strike- 
idleness, until the salary of every one of them should be doubled." 

Pestalozzi pressed me to teach mineralogy, and in doing so to make 
use of a small collection of minerals which the institution possessed. 
I replied that, if I did do so, I must entirely depart from the methods 
of instruction pursued in the institution. How so 1 asked Pestalozzi. 
According to that method, I replied, I should have to do nothing but 
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are bora speechless, and do not begin to learn to apeak until they are 
about three years old ; why we should in vain hold a light before a 
child eight days old, and say " light" three times, or even a hundred 
times, as the child would certai,nly not try to repeat the word ; 
whether this was not an indication to us from a higher hand, that 
time is necessary for the external perception of the senses to become 
internally appropriated, so that the word shall only come forth as the 
matured fruit of the inward conception now fully formed. What 
I said about the silence of children struck Pestalozzi. 

As far as my recollection extends, I have now related the most im- 
portant matters that were discussed between Pestalozzi, Schmid, and 
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myself. I should at the preseDt day still uphold the views which 
I entertained at that tjme ; but, taught by so much experience, I should 
perhaps he able to do so with greater " clearness " than I could then 
have done. 

But here I will by no means represent myself as blameless, and 
accuse others. Although I believe that my opinions were right, I 
know that my conduct was wrong in several respects ; hut this tie 
unhappy circumstances of the institution will perhaps in some meas- 
ure excusa I will only menljon one thing. Unfortuaatoly, Niederer 
and Schmid were already placed in complete opposition to each other 
by their different capabilities, labors, and aims ; in spite of my best 
endeavors, I found it impossible to effect a mediation between them, 
there was nothing left me but to side with the one or the other, 
Pestalozzi himself allied me with Schmid, whose resolute and restless 
activity was a pledge to me that he would render powerful assistance 
in introducing reforms, I was thus brought almost involuntarily into 
opposition with Niederer. Even though I did not altogether agree 
with his views, I ought to have emphatically acknowledged his self- 
saeiificing enthusiasm. I felt myself drawn to Krusi by his mild 
disposition, but he too was against Schmid. 

My silent observation was distasteful to the younger teachers ; can 
I blame them for it ! While they were toiling with unheard of exer- 
tion from morning till night, and had been toiling in the same man- 
ner for years previously, I looked on at their toilsome life with a crit- 
ical eye. I appeared to them as a strange, quizzing, inactive intruder, 
and it was inevitable that 1 should so appear to them. They did not 
tuow that I had come with so high an opinion of the institution, that 
I wished at first only to look on, only to learn, in order to be able 
afterward to teach and to assist wherever I could. 

That high opinion I had imbibed chiefly from the report. The re- 
port led me to form an over-estimate of the excellence of the institu- 
tion before I went to Yverdun, and this over-estimate led me when 
there to think too lightly of it5 labors. I ought to have acknowl- 
edged then, the honest, conscientious, toilsome industry of several of 
the teachers, for instance, Eamaauer, even though they did not always 
bring to light discoveries that were entirely new ; misled by the 
report, I had hoped, it is true, to find there nothing else but new 
discoveries. 

But, notwithstanding all these evils, I should certainly have re- 
mained longer at Yverdun, and should have wrought in patient and 
persevering hope, had I not held it to he my duty to take away the 
boy intrusted to my care. I quitted Yverdun with him iu May, 1810, 
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Soon after my departure, the iong restrained enmity there broke out 
into an open feiid. Schmid left the institution, and wrote against it. 

In the summer of 1811, Monsieur J ullien, Napoleon's companion 
in arms in Egypt, and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, visited 
Yverdun. He remained in the institution sis weeta ; his observations 
were embodied in two works,* 

During the war of 1814, the hospital department of the Austrian 
army requii'eil that the buildings of the institution should be given up 
for a hospital. Fortunately, the Emperor Alexander was then at 
Basel : Pcstalozzi immediately went to him, and was received in the 
most friendly manner ; in consequence of the interposition of the 
emperor, the hospital was not established at Yverdun at all, and in 
November of the same year Pcstalozzi received the order of St. 
Vladimir, fourth class. 

Schmid's departure from the institution caused a very sensible void, 
the existence of which was painfully felt. Letters which Pestalozzi 
wrote to Kiederer at that ^me, bear witness to the evil plight in which 
tbe institution was placed. " Niederer," he writes, " without 
strength and purity of purpose in those who surround us, all our en- 
deavors after what is great and high are lost; the sublime and 
good can not easily unfold themselves where weakness and worthless- 
ness peer forth from all corners — our greatest enemies are under our 
own roof, and eat from the same dish with us — it is better to be alone 
than to accept delusive aid from baseness," 

In a second letter, Pestalozzi writes : " The internal weakness of 
our house has opened the mouUi of the weakest among us, for them 
to give us monkey's advice and hold public conferences about na 
among themselves. The great evil of our house comes ft'om boys 
who here play tbe part of men, but who at every other place would be 
schoolboys." 

In this period falls also the visit of the Prussian Chancellor of 
State, von Beyme, who entered the institution " with a great predis- 
position in favor of Pestalozzi," and before he left it expressed himself 
to the effect, that if the institution held together for another year, he 
should look upon it as the greatest wonder, for that, in the instruction 
which he had seen given there, things were wanting which teachers in 
the lowest village schools would be ashamed to have neglected. 

Niederer felt moi'e than any one else the void created by the de- 
parture of Schmid, As early as the end of the year 1813, he wrota 
to Schmid in the most conciliatory manner, and writing on the 10th 
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of February, 1815, he says : "With Pestalozzi, Istako every thing I 
have upon bringing yon back. Alone I can do nothing. You know- 
wherein I am deficient, but with you and a few other distinguished 
and noble minded men, I do not doubt of the realization of an educa- 
tional heaven on earth." 

Pestalozzi adduces these passages as certwn proofe of Sehmid'a 
ability, and the high value of his services to the institution : hut they 
also testify to an honorable mind on the part of Niederer, who did 
not attempt to conceal his own practical incompetency, and who re- 
pressed a deep-seated antipathy to Schmld, in order to realize his 
educational ideal. 

Sehmid was then at the head of a school in Eregenz, At Nieder- 
er's pressing invitation, he returned to Yverdun in thcEaster of 1815, 
and now commenced a comprehensive reform of the institution, 
especially in an economical point of view. There soon arose a silent 
but general antipathy to him. 

On the Ilth of the following December, Madame Pestalozzi died, 
aged nearly eighty years, having been the faithful and patient partner 
of her husband during forty-five years, through times of severe suffer- 
ing. At her funeral, after a hymn had been sung, Pestalozzi, turning 
toward the coffin, sMd ; "We were shunned and contemned by all, 
sickness and poverty bowed us down, and we ate dry bread with 
tears; what was it that, in those days of severe trial, gave you and 
me strength to persevere and not cast away our hope !" Thereupon 
he took up a Bible, which was lying near at hand, pressed it on the 
breast of the corpse, and said ; " From tliis source you and I drew 
courage, and strength, and peace." Her grave is under two tall 
walnut trees in the garden of the castle. 

On this sorrowful day, the antipathy of many of the teachers 
toward Sehmid first broke out into open enmity, which was never 
again appeased, and which positively poisoned the last twelve years 
of 'the poof old man's hfe. From that time every blessing seemed to 
forsake the institution, and every new undertaking in which Pestalozzi 



Most of the teachers were against Sehmid. Blochmann, for many 
years director of a flourishing educational establishment at Dresden, 
drew up a forma! complaint against h'nn, which was signed by Kriisi, 
Eamsauer, Stern, Ackermann, and others, in all twelve teachers. 

In the year 1816, these men left the instituljon, among them even 
Kriisi, so many years the fellow-laborer of Pestaloza. " Father," he 
wrote to Pestalozzi, "my time of enjoying your presence is past. I 
must leave your institution, as it is now conducted, if I am not 
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forever to loae my courage and strengtii to live for jou and your ivork. 
For all that you were to me, and all that I was ahle to be to you, I 
thank God ; for all my sliorteomings, I pray God and yourself to 
foi^ve me. 

At length, in 1817, Niederer also separated from ihe inatitutlon ; 
Pestalozzi tried in vain the following year to reconcile hini with 
Sehmid. Both of them acknowledged Pestalozzi as their master, and 
yet the reconciliation was impossible. They were too much opposed 
to each other, not merely in natural endowments, but in their aim and 
object, in the educational idea which each endeavored to realize in the 
institution. 

Niederer saw in Pestalozzi a man who had grasped with instinctive 
profundity the subject of human culture, but had given only a frag- 
mentary view of it, and who eould not control the ideas which, as it 
were, possessed him. Niederer felt himself called to control them 
philosophically — to build up out of those mighty educational fragments 
a complete systematic theory. 

At first, Pestalozzi could not comprehend him, not understanding 
hia philosophical language. At a later period, Pestalozzi saw in him 
the one man in the institution, who, standing on the pinnacle of Ger- 
man culture, was fitted to assign to the new method its proper place 
in the region of human culture generally. Only by such a man, he 
thought, could the educated world, especially Germany, be won over 
to his educational plans ; by such a man must his Swiss idiom bo 
translated into an intelligible hiffh German. Nay, for some time he 
even thought that Niederer understood him better than he understood 
himself 

Niederer was deficient in the practical skill requisite for carrying out 
his educational theory, as he himself frequently acknowledged. His 
intention in the institution was more to observe the results of the 
practical talent at work there, and in this manner to learn what he 
could, but at the same time to see that all the teachers wrought 
together with one mind toward one and the same object — the realiza- 
tion of the educational theory. 

No wonder that Pestalozzi, as he again and again affiimed, did not 
feel himself attracted by Niederer's peculiar character, even at times 
when tho two men stood in a very fiiendly relation toward each other ; 
and just as little need we wonder that the old man subsequently 
dissolved a connection, which had been formed by his will rather than 
his inclination. 

But how entirely different was his relation lo Sehmid 1 " Inespli- 
caple feelings," he says, " drew me toward him from the moment of 
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his appearance in our circle, as I have never felt myself drawn toward 
any other pupiL" Pestalozzi writes characteristically ; " I must trace 
from its origin the strength which alone appeared capahle of holding 
us together in this unhappy state." This personified strength was no 
other than the shepherd boy Schmid, who had migrated from the 
Tyrolese mountains to Burgdorf. Pestalozzi says that he soon left his 
teachers behind him, " By his practical talent and incessant activity," 
continues Pestalozzi, "he soared above the influence of every other 
person in the house. I did not conceal that I looked upon the strength 
of this pupil, though still so young, as the main stay of my house," 
Pestalozzi characterizes Schmid in the same way in an address which 
he delivered in the year 1818. " I will not," he says, " make more 
of him than he is to me. I know him. He has a natural power 
which, in its artlessness, penetrates where much art has often before 
my own eyes iailed to enter. Schmid threw a hard shell about the 
kernel of my vanishing labors, and saved me." 

Niederer also acknowledged in the fullest measure the ability and 
activity of Schmid. Like Pestalozzi, Niederer saw n h ra a m st 
indefatigable teacher of mathematics and drawii wh bj 1 x- 
araple, as well as by severe censure, could incite th m g t h- 
ers to conscientious activity ; he also saw in him a n wh be n a 
pupil of Pestalozzi, was regarded as one of the fru ta f tl n th d, 
and who consequently impressed foreign visitors with a fevorable idea 
of it. Thus it came that, in the year 18I4,he hoped every thing from 
a reconciliation with Schmid. But how deceived he found himself, 
when Pestalozzi gave into Schmid's hands the sceptre over the entire 
institution, 

Bloohmann, too, in his complaint, acknowledges Schmid's "activity, 
perseverance, endurance, punctuality, administrative ability, his meri- 
torious services in establishing greater order in the institution, his 
skill in teaching the elementary branches of mathematics — a rare 
talent." All these were qualities which neither Pestalozzi nor Niederer 
possessed, and which, therefore, marked out Schmid as an indispensa- 
ble member of the staff of teachers. But, if Blochmann and the 
other teachers who signed the complaint acknowledged this, why did 
they press for Schmid's removal ? Because, they answer, in that 
document, " the source of all that Schmid does is complete selfish- 
ness, ability without humility, without love, without self-denial, sound- 
ing brass, a tinklingcyrabal, and Schmid himself is wise as the serpent, 
but not harmless as the dove," 

In a letter, (18th March, 1818,} to Pestalozzi, Niederer reproaches 
him with having overrated the ability of Schmid, and ability generally. 
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"Ruin," he says, "entered your inatilution, wlieii, dazzled and led 
away by individual instances of brilliant talents and results, you 
ceased to bestow any particular attention on that wliicb by its nature 
can work only in silenco, although it stands higher than talent, and 
alone can render the development of talent possible ; when you be- 
gan so to act as if you owed every thing to that with which you could 
mate a display, and nothing to that which was not suited to this pur- 
pose. Under this fundamental error, I say more, under this funda- 
mental injustice, the mathematical side of the method and the insti- 
tution was made prominent, as if that singly and solely were the 
essence of the method and the salvation of humanity. Low and 
one-sided qualities were honored at expense of the higher ones. 
The qualities of good temper, fidelity, love, if they were not joined 
with those external qualities, were slighted and depreciated in the 
persons in whom they existed. In the kind of praise which you 
gave to the manual dexterity of utterly inexperienced youths in 
particular departments, you placed this dexterity above intelligence, 
knowledge and experience." 

Let us now return to the history of the institution. 

In the Easter of 1816, M. Jullien, already mentioned, came to 
Yverdun, bringing twenty-four pupils with him from France ; but, 
annoyed, it is said, by Schmid, he quitted the institution tlie very next 
year. 

As already stated, Niederer separated from the institution in 1817, 
from which time he conducted the girls' school only, in company with 
his wife. In the same year, a most ignominious and lamentable law- 
suit, which lasted seven years, arose concerning the pecuniary affairs 
of this school, between Pestalozni and Schmid, on one side, and 
Niederer, on the other. "It was in. July, 1817," says Pestalozri, 
"that a letter referring to that quarrel suddenly threw me into astate 
of inward rage, which was accompanied by an outbreak of real de- 
lirium, and placed me in danger of completely losing my reason, and 
sinking into utter insensibility." Schmid took the old man to Billet, 
on the Jura, whose cooling heights acted wholesomely on the endan- 
gered state of his nerves. There he poured out his sufferings in 
poems, in which his sonl, now caught in the trammels of the most 
painful and ignoble relations, utters with wailing, its aspirations aflcc 
heavenly freedom. Here is one of those poems : — 

Fair bow, that amil'st amid the slorm, 
TLou tcllcat of Hio bliss of God I 
With those soil beams of mamy buea, 
shine in this afflicted heart 
Amid its wild and UTe-Iong storm I 
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Tell me of brighter mom to come, 

tell me of a better day, 

Fair bow, that joincst earth to heBv'nl 

Through all the dark and Btormy days, 
The Lord halh been a rock to me. 
My soul shall priuse His holy name 
Must I be call'd from this litir earth, 
Ere thou appearest in my heart, 
And bringest willi thee heayonly joya 
And that long wished for better day ; 
Must I drink out the bitter oujv— 
The cup of fierce contending strife 
And emnity not reconciled — 
Till I have drained the deepest dr^s: 
Must I from hence depart, 
Ere peace, the peace I seek, is (bund? 

1 own my burthen of offense, 
My many weaknesses I own, 
And with affection and with tears, 
All my offenders I forgive | 

But death will bring me peace. 

And after death's long night of rest, 

A better day will tUwn for me 1 

Thou herald of that better day, 

How lovely then wilt thou appear 

Above my still and lonesome grave: 

Fab- bow that ahin'st like Hope through teara. 

Like snow new fallen on the ground. 
Like those bright flakes of winter-tide 
"Which, beaming lovely in the sun. 
Sank into that new open'd grave, 
"Where lay the partner of my days ; 
Fair bow, that shin'et with heaven's light, 
Thus lovely, in the hour of death, 
Do thou appear once more to me. 
Through all the dark and stormy days. 
The Lord hath been a rock to me I 
My soul shall praise his holy name I 

An attempt, which Pestalozzi made in 1817, to enter into connec- 
tion witi Fellenberg, was unsuccessful. In 1818, Schmid made ar 
arrangement with Cotta, (the great Leipsig publisher,) for the publica- 
tion of a complete edition of Pestalozzi's works ; subscriptions to a 
considerable amount soon flowed in. The emperor of Russia sub- 
scribed 5,000 roiibles ; the ting of Prussia, 400 dollars ; the king of 
Bavaria, 700 guilders. Thereupon, Pestalozzi's hopes revived. In 
a remarkable address, already mentioned, which he delivered on hia 
seventy-third birth-day, the I2th of January, 1818, he stated that he 
should appropriate to educational purposes, 50,000 French livres, 
which the subscription would yield. 

,In the same address, Pestalozzi speaks freely on the subject of hia 
relations to Niederer and Schmid, and justifies himself for having 
separated from the former and joined with the latter. He hits 
off Niederer admirably whenhe says: " I am conscious of a high and 
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fervent love for him. Only he should not require me to valae in 
him what I do not understand ; he should ascribe it to the wealrness 
of my head, not to the hardness of my heart, if I fail to do so, a,nd 
should not on that account pronounce me ungrateful. But whatshall 
I say ? Here lies the very ground of complaint against ine, namely, 
th.at I am no longer capable of following the spirit of my endeavors, 
and that through my incapacity, I ciipple and destroy the strength of 
those who are further advanced in that spirit than myself. It is 
an old complaint, that my spirit has left me ; that I have outlived my- 
self, and that the tmth and the right of my labora have passed from 
mine into other hands. I know well, also, and I feel it deeply, that I 
do not possess, in the least degree, some qualificaUons which are es- 
sential to the furtherance of my views ; on the other hand I know 
just as certainly, that all those qualifications which I formerly pos- 
sessed, I still feel myself to possess in some vitality, and with an 
impulse to apply them to use." 

Of this the address affords sufficient proofs ; I will (juote some 



" Man hflB a cooscienee. The voice of Qod speaks in every man, and leaves no 
one unconvinced as to wliat is good, and wMt bad; what is right and what 
wronif." 

" Contemplate man in the entire range of his development. See, he grows, 
he is educated, he ia trained. He grows by Ite strength, of his own self; he 
grows by the strength of his very heing. He is eduotrted by acddent, by Ihe 
accidental that lies in his condition, in his circumstances, and in his relations. 
He is trained by art and by the will of man. The growth of man and his pow- 
ers is God's doing. It proceeds aooording to eternal and divine laws. The edu- 
cation of man is accidwstal and dependent on the varying circumstances in which 
a man finds himself placed. The trMnIng of man !s moral. Only by the ac- 
cordance of the influances of education and trajning with the eternal laws of 
human growth is man really educated and trained ; by contradiction betwee_ 
the means of his education and traiviing and those eternal laws, man is mis- 
educated and mis-trained," 

Pestaloizi gives a striking delineation of tlie contrast between the 
old time and the new. 

"The ■^me in wWch we live, is really a time of escesave artificial refinement, 
in contradistinction to a h^h and pure sense of innooenoe, love, and taith, and 
that powerflil attachment to truth and right which springs (torn these virtues. 
Who among us, if he be not an alien that neither knows iJie present time and 
its spirit, nor has searched into the time of our fiithera and its spirit, but must 
aoknowlet^ that the time of our fathers was a better time, thdr spirit a better 
spirit ; that their sincerity of purpose liad its foundations Md immeasurably 
deeper, in the religion of the heart, in strong earaestoess in domestio and civil 
life, and in the dafiy exercise of industry in the good works of a simple and sat- 
is^ng professional hfe, than can posably be the ease in our paralysinj; refine- 
ment of the powers of body and BOuL Our fatbei? were cheeiful, reasonable, 
and benevolent, in all simplidty. Their circumstances were peculiarly fitted to 
lead them daily and hourly in all innocence, in fiiith, and in iove, to be good- 
tempered, reflective, and iudustrious ; but our artificial refinement has lendered 
us di^;usted with our fathers' mode of life, and with the sources of their moral, 
domestic, and political elevation. We have almost entirely departed from their 
spirit and their mode of iitb. But it is for this reason that we have sunk so low 
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m respsct to the education of the people. "We Iinvs the semblance of faith, lovo, 
and wisdom, tat not llie qualiljea themaelvea ; and we liTo in a delusion, really 
without the Tirtuea of our lathera, wliile thay, though posseasing tliose. virtues, 
were byno means satisfied with themselves, aa we are. The good and pious 
foundaliou which our fathers had in thairmode of liieilaelf for their views, feel- 
ings, opiniooa, and usages generally, and pai'ticularly in respect to (ihe training 
of ohQdi'en and the relief of tlie poor, has sunk under our feet through the de- 
ception of our present artificial and frivolous mode of life. We are no longer 
what we were, and we have even lost the feeling that we ought to hecome 
again in apirit and in tcuth-what we were. While we praise our fathers with 
our mouths, we are in lieart far from them, and in our doings wo stand at the 
very antipodes of them. We have substituted for -their ability to do what was 
noceaaaiy, and their iguoranco of what was useless, a large acquaintance with 
what is useless aad. an inability to do what is necessary. Instead of their 
healthy spiriti well exercised in mother-wit, we have forms, not so muoh of 
thinking as of verbal espresMons about what has been thought, whidi suck tlie 
blood out of good sense, like a marten that fixes itself upon the ueck of a poor 
dove. Wo DO longer know our neighbors, onr fellow citizens, or even our poor 
relations ; but we make up for it by reading tlie newspapers and periodicals, by 
leammg the genealogical repater of the ^ngs of the world, the anecdotes of 
courts, of the theatre, and of capital dUes, and we raise ourselves to a, daily 
change iu our political and relif^ous opinions, aa in our clothes, running, on one 
side, from infiddity to eopudnode, and from ca^iidTiade to infidelity, just ss, on 
tlie other side, we run from Bans-cullotaBm t9 tight-ladng and loading strings. 
Our Mhers cultivated a general, Mmple, and powerful intellect ; but ffewofthSi^ 
troubled tliemselvea with researches into higher truths, wlilch are difficult to, 
&thom ; we do very UtUe Indeed toward rendering ourselves capable of cultiva-; 
tmg a general and profound spMt of thought and researeli; but we all learn t« 
talk a great deal ahout sublime and almost un&thomable truths, and strive very 
zealously to get to read the results of Hie prolbundest thinking in the popular 
descriptions of almanacs and daily pamphleia, and to put them into the mouth 
of people generally. Among onr Cithers, every honest man sought to do one 
thing well at least, namely, the work of liis calling, and every man miglit with honor 
learn every trade ; now our notables are mostly bom l« their ctdlinga. Num- 
berless individmds are Beamed of the rank and profeaaiqn of thejr Miers, and 
believe theniselTea to be ci^ed to pry into and carp at tlie proTeseional knowl- 
edge of all ranlts ; and the habit of prating about all professions and discharg- 
ii^ one's own imperfectly is becoming more general every day, among botli the 
notable and unnotable men of ourtune. All spirit of political strength has fled 
from amongst us. In the present state of society we no longer ask what we 
really are, but what we possras Kid what we know, and how we may set out 
all our possessions and Imowledge for show, put them up fbr sale, and barter 
them for the means of feasting ourselves, so that we may tickle onr palates 
with the refined ei([oyiuenta of all the five divisions of the globe, whose appe- 
titea mnat by such condui* he almost hievitably engendered in us. And when 
we have hi this way succeeded m rendering ourselves powerless and degraded 
in body and aoul, in reepeot to the pure claims of the humanity of our nature, 
and of the etomal and divine eaaenoe which Ilea at its foundation, — then, in the 
state of debility and ^ddineas into wMeh the fever has thrown ns, we fiirther 
seek to force up tlie appearance of a character whose truth and purity we en- 
tirely latfe. In this stale, we seek to cover over the outwwd appearances of 
our debillly and desolation by a violent employment of ths means of adjustment 
and concealment, which kill heart and spirit and humanity ; and verilj- we have 
sunk to the employment of such means in many matters connected with the ed- 
ucation of the people and the relief of the poor. Thus it is that we kill, iu 
ourselves, the very essence of the powers of liie soul, those human gifts divine ; 
and then, when a aliadow of the powers which we have killed flutters in us, 
we ornament the works of its fluttering with golden frames, .and hang them up 
in splendid apavtmonts, whose shining fioors are unable to bear any of the good 
works of the ordinary lift of man." 

In another place, Peatalozzi says : " The gardener plants and waters, 
but God giveth tlia inorease." It ia not the educator that implants 
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anj tot-ultY 111 man , it w Dtt the ■^Jiiritor ttat gives breath and life 
to any ficultj ho only takes care thit no external influence shall 
fetter and di'iturb the natural r ourse of the devebpment of man's in- 
duidml ficulties "The moril, the spiiitual, and the artistic 
capabilities of our nature must gio'tt out of tliomselves, and by no 
means i ut of the lesults produced by ait, which has been mised up 
with their education Faith must be called forth again by faith, and 
not by the knowlpdge of what is believed, thinting must be called 
forth aga,m by thinking, and not by the knowledge of what is thought, 
or of the laws of thinking; love must be called forth again by loving, 
and not by the knowledge of what is loveable or of love itself; and ai't 
must be called forth again by ability, and not by endless talk about 
ability." 

The reader can judge from the passages just cited whether any de- 
gree of youthful freshness still lingered in the mind and heart of the 
ol^ man of seventy-three. 

But his " unrivaled incapacity to govern," as he himself calls it, 
did not forsake him. He established a poor school in 1818 at Clindy, 
in the vicinity of Yverdun ; a commencement was made with twelve 
boys. "They were to be brought np as poor boys," says Pestalozzi, 
"and. receive that kind of instmction and training which is suitable 
for the poor." But after a short time, children wei'e admitted to board 
in the establishment, at a fee of twelve louis d'or per annum ; and in 
a few months the number of these pupils rose to thirty. It may be 
easily imagined that the presence of paying boarders would of itself 
destroy the character of the place as a school for the poorl But this 
result was occasioned in a still higher degree by some remarkably 
stupid experiments in teaching. An Englishman,* of the name 
of Greaves, visited Yverdun in 1819; he offered to teach these poor 
Swiss children English without remuneration, and his offer was ac- 
cepted. On this step Pestaloz/i himself remarks; "This created an 
impression, which, considering the original destination of these chil- 
dren, led us very iar astray." To the instr\iction in English was 
added soon after instruction in French and Latin. Pestalozzi says, 
the poor children had made extraordinary progress in the elementary 
subjects. Ho adds, nevertheless, "I had no longer an establishment 
for tbe poor ; but, on the contrary, two scientific ones, which I could 
not now allow to remain separated. Thus the so-called poor school 
at Clindy was amalgamated with the institution at Yverdun." Ac- 
cording to Peetalozzi's account, the poor scholars were "models 

of thsEngllth pupils whp had been admittec). Laler, "Bbova half a doien poor childrsn" 
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worthy of imifation' to the pupils of the instifufion esfecially m 
their acquirements Many of them v,et& employed as teat,hera 
"The instruction which was gnen by the pupiia of our pior school, 
(says he,) was preferred, on SLCOunt of its =i.lid and natural character 
to that of the most accomplished among the elder teachers of our 
house." (!) They threw their strength chiefiy into aiithmetic and 
geometry. Is it to be wondered at, that tJiese poor children soon 
began to place themselves on a level with the children of the institu- 
tion, and liked playing with them out of school hours better than 
chopping wood and carting manure ;-^that, instructed in three foreign 
languages, they did not like the idea of becoming masters of poor 
schools, and of having learnt Latin to no purpose! 

Pestalozzi acknowledged, when it was too late, "that the estab- 
lishment had taken such a direction that it was no longer to be 
looked upon as a poor school, but as a school for imparting the ele- 
ments of a scientific education." The particular reason of the failure 
had been "that these children were led into acquirements, habits, 
pretensions, dreams, and appetites, which did not suit the character 
of their original destination, and even tended to unfit them for it," 

Pestalozzi's unhappy disputes with Niederer and otbors went on 
uninterruptedly during this time. At last a reconciliation was 
brought about through the noble exertions of deputy governor Du 
Thou. On the 31st of December, 1823, Niederer wrote an apology 
to Schmid in the name of Kriisi and himself in which, at the same 
time, it was said that any future dispute should be settled by an arbiter. 

Unfortunately, newspapers and controversial writings of those 
years have made the public only too well acquainted with this dis- 
pute. Pestalozzi's worst enemies could not have conceived any thing 
that would have been more calculated to damp the public enthusiasm 
for him. 

Who would like to undertake the task of placing before readers 
the details of these unfortunate occurrences, especially when it is con- 
sidered that they almost exclusively concerned private interests ! On 
February 1st, 1823, Pestalozzi wrote to Niederera conciliatory letter, 
which shines forth in the midst of this lawsuit like a brilliant gem 
out of the mire. I give the following passage from this letter with 

"Dear Mb. Nibdereb,* — CaJl to mind what we once hoped from each other 
and what we were to each other. I would again hope from you what I formerly 
hoped, and I would again be to you what I formerly was. But we must make 
the way to this possible for each otlier; we must help each other to clear the 
way to it^ eachlrom the pomt on which he stands. Let ua do this. Above all, 
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let us, without drcumloculion and without condition, for^ve eacli other, and 
uniM with a pure intention in true love, in true friendship, and in an under- 
taking which wHl tie for our mutual happineas. Niederer, become agun an &,t 
fls you can my old Niederer — such as you were twenty years ago. Madams 
Niederer, be ^o to me again something of what you were then. I will readily 
be to both of you ^ain, as tar as I can, what I then waa. How I long for the 
tims when our hearts shall bring ua to ourselves again, and when, in the path 
of real self-knowledge we ahall attiun to love, which is equally onr du^ as 
ChristiaDS, and the pressing need of our condition. Oh 1 Niederer, how I long 
for the time when strengthened and sanctified by this renewed love, we shall be 
able to go once more to the Holy Sacrament, when the festival comea round, 
without having to tear that the entu^ commune in which we live, scandalized 
by our conduct, will shudder at our coming to the Lord'a table, and will cast 
upon us looks of indignation as well as pity. Oh I Niederer, the path of this 
renewed love is the only one which will lead to Ijue honor, as it is also Ihe only 
one whidi will lead to the restoration of a lost semblance of honor. Oh I 
Niederer, think not that tho tricks and chicanery of law can ever bring us to the 
pinnacle of honor to which we can raise ourselves by the restoration of our love. 
My old friend, let us make clean the inside of the platter, before we trouble 
ourselves about the talse glitter of the outside." 

These lamentable lawsuits had naturally the worst influence on the 
hybrid institution. Pestalozzi felt this most painfully, and thought 
that his poor school would succeed, if he could only transfer it from 
unlucky Yverdun to Neuhof, in the canton of Argovia — the same 
Neuhof where, many years hefore, he had made his first important edu- 
cational experiments. He had a new house built there for the purpose. 
Each of the poor children who had been admitted into the school 
had bound himself to remain in it five years, from 1 818 til! 1823. The 
five years ran out Pestalozzi confidently hoped that many of these 
children would follow him to Neuhof, and form the nucleus of the 
new establishment. But not one remwned. As I have already 
remarked, they had imbibed grander ideas from the instruction which 
they had enjoyed, and they sought to make their fortune in other 
ways. " They considered it," says Pestalozzi, " beneath their dignity 
to be appointed teachers in a Pestalozzian poor school at Neuhof." 
When at last even a favorite pupil of his rejected all his oft'ers, and 
went away clandestinely from Yverdun, the old man's heart was full. 
" The illusion, in my mind," he says, " as to the possibility of trans- 
planting to Neuhof an establishment in Yverdun of which not an 
inch was in reality any longer mine, was now entirely dispelled. To 
resign myself to this conviction, required me to do no less than aban- 
don all my hopes and aims in regard to this project, as for me com- 
pletely unattainable. I did so at last, and on March l7th, 1824, 1 
announced my total inabihty further to fulfill the expectations and 
liopea which I had excited, by my projected poor school, in the hearts 
of so many philanthropists and friends of education." 

At length, in the year 1 825, Pestaloari also broke up the institution, 
after it had stood for a quarter of a century ; and he returned, an old 
man of eighty years, and tired of life, to Neuhof, where, exactly half 
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a ceutury before, he had begun his first poor school. " Verily," he 
Bays, "it was as if I was putting an end to my life ilself by this 
return, so much pain did it give me." 

Pestalozzi had but one child, a. son, who was born in 1770, and died 
at the early age of twenty-four, leaving a son himself* This grand- 
son of Pestalozzi was in possession of the estate of Neuhof ; to him 
the old man went. 

In these last years of his life, he wrote the "Song of the Dying 
Swan " and the " Fortunes of my Life." He looked back with deep 
pain on so many shipwrecked enterprises, and acknowledged that the 
blame was his, as the wreck had been brought on by his incompetency 
to manage the helm. He speaks, as we have seen, with equal candor 
of his fellow- workers. 

These last writings of Pestalozzi have been regarded by many as 
the melancholy and languid outpourings of the heart of a dying old 
man. As far as concerns the old man's judgments on the mstitution, 
as it was at the lime of my stay at Yverdun, I have already remarked 
that I consider them for the most part highly truthful, and as afford 
ing evidence that he was not deficient in manly cleiruess and 
penetration even in his old age. 

In May of the year 1825, he was elected President of the Ilelvetun 
Society of Shinanach, of which he was the oldest member The fol 
lowing year he delivered a lecture before the Education Society of 
Brugg, on, " The simplest means which art can employ to educate 
the child, from the cradle, to the sixth year, in the domestic circle." 
Thus the gentle influence of home education remained to the last the 
object of his love, as it had been fifty-six yeara before, when he wrote 
" Leonard and Gertrude." 

On the 21st of July, 1826, Pestalozzi, in company with Schmid, 
visited the establishment of the excellent Zeller in Bruggen, The 
children received him with singing. An oak wreath was banded to 
him, but he did not accept it; "Not to me," he said, "but to 
Innocence belongs the wreath." The children sang to him the 
song by Goethe which he has introduced into " Leonard and Gertrude." 

Thou art from highoat skies, 

Every storm and sorrow stilling; 

Hearts that doubled anguish tries 

Doubly with thy awcotneas fllluig ; 

On the wave of passion driven, 

Oh, how longs my soul for rest I 

Peace of Heaven 

Como, oh come within my breast. 
Tears choked the voice of the old man. 
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From Ilis youth, Pestalozzi had been weakly in constitution, and he 
had repeatedly suffered severe attacks of illness. In the year 1806, 
he was suddenly knocked down in the street by the pole of a carriage, 
and trainpled under foot by the horses. " It is a great wonder," be 
said in an address on New Year's Day, 1808, "that Iwas saved from 
under the horses' feet. See, they tore the clothes from off my back, 
but did not touch my body." 

In the year 1812, he suffered very severely for a long time from 
accidentally running a knitting needle into his ear. 

But, notwithstanding slight ailments and dangerous accidents, his 
life was prolonged to a very advanced age. 

At length he approached the end of his earthly existence. Some 
lime before his death, he said: "I forgive my enemies; may they 
find peace now that I go to eternal rest. I should liked to have lived 
another month, to have completed my last labors ; but I again 
thank God, who in His Providence calls me away from this 
earthly scene. And you, my children, remain in quiet attachment 
to one another, and seek for happiness in the domestic circle," Soon 
after, he breathed his last. He had lain ill only a few days. On the 
15th of February, 1827, he had been removed from his country 
house to the town of Brugg, in order that he might be nearer to his 
physician; on the morning of the 17th he died, after violent parox- 
ysms of fever; and on the 10th he was buried. His corpse was 
carried past the new poor school which he had begun to build, but 
could not complete, and was interred with a quiet and modest funeral 
service at the village of Birr. Few strangers attended Lis funeral, 
for the snow lay thick on the ground, and his interment took place 
sooner than might have baen'expected ; the news of his death had 
scarcely been received in the canton of Argovia. Schoolmasters and 
children from the surrounding villages sang their thanks to the 
departed in artless strains over his grave.* 

Pestalozzi rests from the labors of his toilsome life. 

At the grave a Sabbath stillness sets in; we look back upon the 
past, but, at the same time, we look forward into the eternal life of 
the departed, and ask whether, in time, he seriously prepared himself 
for eternity — whether all the Ubors of his life were done in the Lord, 
and whether he died in the Lord. 

Not as severe judges do we ask, but in all the humility of co- 
redeemed sinful fellow-men ; we ask with the fond wish that he may 
be blessed eternally. 
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In 9 letter written in the year 1T03, Pestalozzi says, "Wavering 
hetweea feelinffs, whicli drew me toward religion, and opinions, which 
led me away from it, I went the dead way of my time ; I let the es- 
sential part of religion grow cold in my inmost heart, without really 
dedding against reli^on." 

That is Uie judgment which he pronounced upon himself in his 
foi'ty-eighth year ; at the time of Robespierre, when the earthy polit- 
ical element reigned to such a degree in the minds of men, that no 
quiet abode remained for the religious element. 

The " Evening Hour of a Hermit," written thirteen years earlier, 
when the world was mote tranquil, and as yet not off its hinges, con- 
tains passages which are penetrated with true christian nnction. To 
these belongs especially the concluding passage of the whole, already 
quoted, in which Pestalozzi speaks of Christ as "the Son of God, 
who with suffering and death has restored fo mankind the nniveraally 
lost feeling of filial love toward God — the Redeemer of the World 
— the sacrificed Priest of the Lord — the Mediator between God and 
sinful mankind ;" and of his doctrine as "the revelation of God the 
Father to the lost race of his children," 

But other pass^es of this paper, enticing as they sound, are at 
variance with essential doctrines of Christianity, Thus the one in 
which Pestalozzi says, " Faith in God, thou art the pure sense of 
simplicity — the ear of innocence listening to the voice of nature, 
which procl^ms that God is father," 

Where is the ear of innocence to be found ? The Scripture stuth ; 
" There is none righteous, no not one : There is none that understand- 
eth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of 
the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one," (Romans iii., 10, 11, 12,) 

Where is the ear of innocence ? If it were to be found among 
men, then it might certainly hear a voice of nature, proclaiming that 
God is father. In that case, the heathen might also have prayed, 
"Our Father." But nowhere do we find the slightest evidence that 
the ancients loved their gods, not to say God, with filial love. 

And, could man by nature love God, to what purpose were Christ 
the restorer of the lost filial love of mankind ? But this very ex- 
pression itself appears to me to be almost a euphemism for "The 
TiORD hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." (Isaiah liii., 6.) 

We saw, in considering the book, " How Gertrude teaches lier 
Children,"' how deep an influence Pestalozzi's notion of the innocence 
of children exercised upon his educational theory ; like Rousseau, he 
wanted to gather figs of thistles. Did he retain this notion to the 
end of his life 1 We shall answer this question in the negative. 
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In " Leonard and Gertrude," a!! the stress is laid upon active cbm- 
tianity, love is occasionally placed almost in opposition lo feith : a 
dead, hypocritical faith not being always distinguished with sufficient 
exactitude from true faith, which is active in love. The clergyman in 
Leonard and Gertrude is an honest man, hut strongly inclined to mere 
moraliziEg ; his care of his flock is more that of a faithful personal 
friend, than of one acting in the spirit and strength of a church. 

In the " Researches," Christianity is styled a religion of morality — 
an effort to make the spirit subdue the flesh. If, according to the let- 
ter cited, Pestalozzi wavered between feelings, which drew him toward 
religion, and opinions, which led him away from it, both feeling and 
Christianity give place, in the work just mentioned, to this belabored 
product of the intellect. 

In the book, " How Gertrude teaches her children," the educa- 
tionai theory is, as we have seen, extremely weak on the religious 
side ; it is more a rhetorical theory of intellectual developments 
estranged from Christ 

But in this book, also, Pestalozzi's feelings repeatedly glances 
through ; there stand forth the aim and yearning desire of his toil- 
some life, the depth of a love which brought upon the poor helpless 
man countless sorrows and almost drove him to despair. From the 
depths of his necessity, he then cries to God, praying, hoping, offering 
up his thanks : " Friend," he writes to Gesner, " let me now for a 
moment forget my aim and my labors, and abandon myself entirely 
to the feeling of melancholy which comes over me, when I remember 
that I still live, tliough I am no longer myselC I have lost every 
thing, I have lost myself; nevertheless, thou, Lord, hast preserved 
in me the desires of my life, and hast not shattered to pieces before 
my eyes the aim of my suffering, as thou hast shattered the aim of 
thousands of men, who corrupted themselves in their own ways. 
Thou hast preserved to me the work of my life, in the midst of my 
own ruin, and hast caused to arise npon me, in my hopeless declining 
age, an evening brightness, the sight of whose loveliness outweighs 
the sufferings of my life. Lord, I am not worthy of the mercy and 
faithfulness which tlioa hast shown toward me. Thou, thou alone, 
hast had mercy on the trampled worm ; thou alone hast not broken 
the bruised reed ; thou alone hast not quenched the smoking flax ; 
and hast not, to the latest period of my life, turned away thy face 
from the offering, which from childhood I have desired to bring to the 
forsaken in the land, but have never been able to bring," 

Before I consider the religious char.ii.ler of Pestalozzi's later works, 
I will first look at that of his institution. It is best delineated bj 
Ramsauer. He entered the institution at Burgdorf in 1800, as 
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a boy of ten years ; he left it at the age of twenty-six, as head teach- 
er, when he went from Yverdun to Wiirzburg, TJius he had, hoth as 
a learner and as a teacher, become acquainted with the religious ten- 
dency of the institution. When, in later years, the deep truth and 
solemn sanctity of Christianity dawned upon his awakened conscience, 
which impelled him to self-knowledge, then first did he learn to form 
a just estimate of that religious tendency. He narrates as follows : — 

" In Bui^or^ an" active and entirely new mode of life opened to mo ; there 
reigned so mncli love and simplidtj' in tie mstitutjon, .the life was so genial — I 
GOuld almost say patriarobal ; not mnoh was iBaroed, it ia true, but Pestalozzi 
waa the father, and the teachers were the Menda of the pupils; Peatalozzi's 
morning and evening prayers had snch a fervor and sunplioily, that they carried 
away every one who took part in Ihera ; he prayed fervently, read and ex- 
plained Gellert's hymns impreaavely, exhorted each of the pupils individually 
to private prayer, and saw that some pupils said aloud in the bedrooms, every 
evenrng, the prayers which they had learned at home, whQe ho explained, at 
the same time, that the more repeating of prayers by rote was worthless, and 
that every one should rather pray from his own heart. Such exhortations 
became more and more rare at Yverdun, and tlie praying aloud ceased altogeth- 
er, like so much else that had a genial character. We all felt that more must 
be learned than at Burgdorf; but we all fell, in consequenco, into a restless 
pushing and driving, and the individual teachersintoaseramble after distinction. 
PestaJozai, indeed, remained Hie same noble-hearted old man, wholly foi^tting 
himselE and living only for the welfare of others, and infiising his own spirit 
into the entire household ; but, as it arose not so much from the religious ar- 
rangeraenia and &om Peatalozzi'a principles, as from his personal character, that 
so gonial a life had prevailed at Bui^ori; that spirit could not last long, it could 
not gain strength and elevate itaelf into a christian apirit. On Uie other hand, 
so lor^ as the institution was small, Pestalozzi could, by his thoroi^hly amiable 
personal character, adjust at once eveiy sl^ht discordance ; he stood in much 
closer relation with every individual member of the circle, and could thus 
observe every peculiarity of disposition, and influence it accorcimg to necessity. 
This ceased when the Euoily life was transformed in the mstitirtion into a coq- 
stituticnal state existence. Now the mdividual was more easily lost in the 
crowd ; thus thoce ocose a dosire, on the part of each, to make himself felt and 
noticed. Egotism made its appearance every day hi more pointed forms. Envy 
and jealousy rankled in the breasts of many. The instruction, emulated only 
for the development of the mind, nourished feelings of selfishness and pride ; 
and the counterpoise, which only the fear of God could have ^ven, was not 
known. Instead of being told that only thai teacher could labor with Gtod's 
blessing who had attained to the knowledge and the belief of the highest 
tnitha, and had thus come to see that he was nothing of himself but that he 
had to thank God fbr whatever he was enabled to be or to do, and that every 
christian, but especially the edncator, had daily cause to pray to Glod for pa- 
tience, love, and humility, and for wisdom in doing and avoiding ; instead of this, 
we heard day after day that man could do every tiling that he wished, that he 
could do every thing of lumsel^ and that he aloue could help himself Had the 
otherwise so noble Peslalozai made the Bible the foundation of all moral and 
rel^fioua education, I verily believe that the Institution would still have been in 
existence, even as those institutions are still *n erialence and worlting with suc- 
cess which were founded by Franke, upward of one hundred years ago, with 
small means, but in full reliance on God. JJutj instead of making the pupils fa- 
miliar with the Bil)le, Pestalorai, and thofe of his assttstants who gave the 
Bo-called religious instnictbn, or conducteJ the so-called morning and evening 
prayers, fell more and more m each snccHCding year into a mere empty moral- 
izing ; and hence it may be understood l ow it could happen that I grew up in 
this institution, was confirmed there, and for axteen yeara led a very active and 
morally good life, without acquiring even Uie slightest acquaintance with the 
word of God. I did, indeed, mMiy a time hear the Bible named, and eyen heard 
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Pestalozzi complain tliat nobody read it, nnd say tliat in hia youth things had 
been better in this respeot ; at the domestic worship on Sandaya, and durii^ my 
confirmation inatructiou, I also frequently heard indiridaal texta read and arbi- 
trarily esplaiced ; but neither I nor any other of the young man obtained any 
idea of the Baoredneas and connection of God's word. Just as Peataloaai, by the 
force of his personal oharacter, attached most of bis assistautB to himaefr for 
years, so tliat they ibrgot themsehes as he fbrgot himself when good waa to be 
done, so also, and mnoh more, ra^ht he have inspired them for ^le Qoapel, and 
the bleaamg of God would then have reated on hirn and them, and the institution 
would have become a christian seminary. It would not have been necessary 
on tliis account to bang out a dgn-board with the words " Christian Educations^ 
Institution," displayed upon it ; on the contrary, the more quietly and modestly 
Pestalozzi and his naaiatants had conducted thBmaelTBs, the mora afifectively 
■would they have worked, and even the most noisy blusterer would soon have 
come to perceive how very Uttle he could be and do of himself and tiius would 
have become capable of leamii^ something from strangers. Perhaps some per- 
son or other may be disposed to reproach me with one-sidednosB, iujusUoe, or 
even ii^^aiitude, toward Peataloza, and to oppose to my teatunony the fact that 
at Tvordnc PostalozKi employed every Friday morning prinrapally in represent- 
ing Jesus to us as the great exemplar of love and self sacrifice ; or I may be 
asked whether I have quite foi^otten the zeal with which Niederer, often gave 
the oonBrmation instruction. But, in reply to thia, I can only refer to the facta 
which I have just detdled." 

I could add but Httle to this statement of Ramsauer. "When I was 
ill the institution, the religious iuatruotioTi was given by Niederer, bui 
no stranger was allowed to be present at it. We may form a tolern- 
tly correct nolJon, liowever, of the manner in which he gave it, from 
what is sdd on the subject in the " Report to the Parents,"* 

" All the elder pupils, (saya the report,) receive positive reli^ons instruction 
twice a week. The guiding thread Uiat is used for this purpose is the course of 
the relipoua development of the human rac^ as described in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, from the Mosaic records downward, and, baaed on this, the pure doc- 
trines of Jeaus Christ, aa he announced them in his Gospel. "We base Hie 
teachmg of moral dutiee ohi^y on Christ's aermon on the moanl^ and the teach- 
ing of doctrines chiefly on St John's Gospel, The Jatter is read connectedly 
and esplained from itself and from Christ's eternal fundamental view of Gixiand 
of himself as tlve visible image and representative of the god-head and the god- 
like, of tlie relation of mankind to God, and of the life in God. We seek, hy 
the example of Christ, and by Hie manner in which he viewed and treated men 
and things and their refaWons, to awaken in the children an intuitive leaning 
toward ttie life and conduct, Ihe belief and hope, which are founded in the nn- 
eiiangeable nature of religion, and to render these thii^s habitual to them, and 
by the development of those graces through which tlia Fatlier shone in Him, to 
raise them to such a mind end mode of life, that God may shine in them also. 
W'e do not combat religions error,, but endeavor to impart only rehgioua trutti. 
"We seek the ground of aU doginas and the source of all religious views in tlie 
nature of religion, in the nature of man, and in his propensities, powers, 
wants, and relations, in order that the child may learn to distmguish the truth 
in every garb and the suhslance in every form. The course pursued fer the at- 
ttunment of tlie last-named object, or the elementary reU^ous instruoton, pre- 
paratory to the posil^ve doctrines of revelation, is baaed apecially on the solution 
of ijie following questions; 1. What is tlie original religious capability in human 
nature, or what are the elements of all reli^ous development and educaHon, in 
BO far as they exist in man himself and proceed &om him as something implanted 
in him by God ? These elements ure perceptions and feehngs. 3. By what 
means and in wliat manner must tbeaa pcunitiva religious perceptions and feel- 
ings neeeasarily be excited and brouglit to consciousness in him? Here it is 
especially tlie relation to father and inother, to nature, and to sodety, that la 
* There is no doubt iliat Ibis paasgeis&oinNiederei'BpBn. 
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regarded as a ineans of relipoua esiatation and education. 3. By wlmt means 
and in wliat manner does man originally and necessarily aspreaa the religious 
perceptions and feelings excited in him 7 And to what does all this lead man ? 
We find here principally the expression of the religious diapoaiUon as a gesture ; 
the eipresaioQ of the religious notion aa a word; the expression of the religious 
contemplation as an image. The flrat dorelopa itaelf as ceremony, the second 
as mstruotioQ and doctrine, the last as symbol and image-worship. With the 
course of this development is connected the development of what utters itself 
unchangeably in hninan nature aa veritable and eternal religion, every where 
operative, and of what, as sensual degeneracy, errors of the passions, and person- 
al depravity, leads to superstition and infidelity, to idolatry and image-worsliip, 
to hypocritical self-delusion and deception of others, and lastly, to the contempt- 
uoua rejection of all that is divine and sacred. The pupil finda the key to the 
clear comprehension of this in the intuitive consciousness of the awaking and 
course of hia own feelings, in the impreaaiooa which things make on his own 
mind, and in the religious arrangements by which he is surrounded. As matter 
of fact, the whole is exemplified in the history of the rel^ioos culture of man- 
kind. The indication thereof or the thread to which the explanation most be 
attached, in giving the instruction, exista in the language of every nation. The 
most important results to be accomplished by the instruction are : That the pu- 
pil shall lay hold of the true and the eternal in their origin ; that he shall look 
upon the human race aa essentially religious, and as an organic whole, develop- 
ing itself according to necessary and divine laws ; that, underatanding also in 
its origin and in its consequences the fall ii^sm God and the god-like, he shall all 
the more earnestly and Mthfially follow the way of return to G!od and to the life 
in Him, so that, bemg thus prepared, he may comprehend the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth, the signiflcance of the eternal Gospel ; so that he may 
attam to an inwaid godly existence, as he lives outwardly m an intelligent 



I have quoted the whole of this passage, because it shows how far 
the religious iustniction was removed from all believing fervor and 
childlike simplicity, from christian simplicity, aa we meet with it in 
Luther's small catechism. But this passagrf characterizes only the 
religious instruction in the institution, and by no means Pestalozzi's 
religious views and practice. 

Still it is clear that at Yverdun he also had in view much less mor- 
al education than intellectual. He wished, by means of the latter, to 
lay before the world striking results of the method ; but how shall he 
show passing strangers the results of moral education, a humble mind 
and a loving heart, or shall he even expose them rudely to public gaze 
by an examination ? To which was added, that in the multitude of 
boys he despaired of being able to take each one individually to 
his heart as a father would do, who never loves hia children only en 
ntasse. 

I now return to Pestalozzi's writings, and come to those which he 
wrote in his old age. 

In several of hia addresses to the inmates of his house, there are 
passages which bear witness that even during the years which he 
passed at Yverdun, Christianity still lived in bis inmost soul ; peaceful 
Sabbath and festival tones soar above the reaUeas and noisy week-day 
work. So in hia Christmas address of 1810, 

"I have boen told by old people, (he said,) and I have partly seen myself 
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thai Christmaa Eve used to be a night like no other. The day of the highest 
earthly joy waa not ila ehadow. The anniversary of the deJiveracce of the 
country from slaveiy, the anniTersary of freedom, waa not lo be compared to it. 
It waa quite a heavenly night, a night of heavenly joy. In its still service ded- 
icated to God, resounded the words; 'Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.' When the angels still aaaembled, as it 
were, over the heads of men, at this hour, and praised God that the Saviour of 
(he world was bom, — what a night was ChrialmaB Evo I Who can describe ita 
joy ? Wlio can tell its blias? The earth waa, on that nighl, transformed into a 
heaven. On that night, God waa celebrated on high, peace was on earth, and 
men showed a cheeiKil good wiH Brothers, friend^ children, could I but carry 
you back into the old christian world, and show you the celebration of this hour 
in the days of innocence and fiiitli, when half the world still accounted it a 
small thing to die for (he faith in Christ Jesua I Could I but show you the joy 
of Ctiriatmaa Eve in the picture of thoae daya 1 The heart full of the Holy 
Ghost, and the hand full of human gifts — thus st<X)d Hie chriadan at thia hour 
in tJie circle of hia brethren. Thua stood the mother in the circle of her chil- 
dren. Thus stood the master in the circle of his workmen — the gentleman in 
the circle of his own people. Thus stood the commune before their pastor — 
thua went the rich man into the chamber of Hie poor. At this hour, enemy 
held out to enemy the hand of reconciliation. The sinner knelt down and wept 
over hia transgressions, and rejoiced in the Saviour, who foi^ve hira his sins. 
The hour of heavenly joy was the hour of heavenly sanctification. The earth 
was a heavenly earth, and the abode of mortal men emitted odors of immortal 
life. May the joys of this hour, may tbe joy at the birth of our Redeemer, so 
elevate us, that Jeaua Christ may now appear to ua aa the viwble divine love, aa 
he saeriflced hunself and gave himself up to death for us. May we rejoice in 
the hour in which he became man, because he brought into the world for us the 
great gill of hia life, and laid it upon the altar of divine love. From this hour, 
he was the priest of the Lord, sacrificed for ua. Friends, brothers, sistew, let us 
pray ; God, give ua them again, those fair daya of the world, in which the hu- 
man race truly rejoiced in the birth of Jesua Christ, the Redeemer. Give us 
again the times m which the hearts of men were at this hour, full of the Holy 
Ghost, and their hands Qill of human gifts for their breUiren. Father in 
heaven, thou wilt give us them again, if we but truly desire them." 

In tLe address already mentioned, wbich Pestalozzi delivered in 
1818, when he waa seventj-two years old, occur passages which make 
a profound impression on the mind. He there declares that happi- 
ness is to be expected from Christianity alone. 

"The artificial spirit of our times, (he says.) has also annihilated the influence 
which the religious feeling of ovu: fathers exerciaed upon this centre of human 
happiness. This religwus spirit which caused the happiness of the quiet and 
circumscribed domestic relations, haa sunk down amongst us into an insolent 
spirit of reasoning upon afi that is aoicred and divine ; stiU we must also 
acknowledge that the prime source of the real poison of our artificiality, namely, 
the irreligious feeling of the present age, seems to be shaken in the very depths 
of its destructive powers; the blessed spirit of the true christian doctrine 
appears to strike deeper root again in the midat of the corrupljon of our race, 
and to preserve inward purity til life in thousands and thousands of men, and, 
indeed, with regard to popular education, it is from this quarter alone that we 
can derive the expectation, that we shall ever attain to meaaurea really calcula- 
ted to reach with aufficient efficacy the views, diapoaltions, appetites, and habits 
of our present mode of Ufo, which wo must look upon aa the original source of 
our popular depravity and the misfortunea of our times." 

The conclusion of the address is particularly iraportant : — 
Frienda, brothers, become renovators of my house, restorers of its old spirit, 
»nd witnesses that the spirit of my youth, which is seen blossoming in ' Leon- 
ard and Gertrude,' and nearer maturity in 'How Gertrude teaches her children,' 
etill lives in me. In that spu-it, become joint founders of the present result of 
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the old original, philanthropic and beneficent purpoao of my institution. In 
that apiril, and in no other, I call you all, who are members of my institnlion, 
to a, sacred union m and through loye. Love one another, as Jesus Christ loved 
us. ' Love saPfereth long, and is kind ; love enrieth not ; love vauntelli not it- 
BelC is Dot puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, aeeketh not its own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rtjoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, beheveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things,' I'Mends, brothers, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hat« you. Heap coals of fire on the heads of your enemies. Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath. If thou bring thy gift to the altar, first be reconciled 
to tiy brother, and then come and offer thy giU. All unrolentir^ severity, even 
towiUNl those who do us wrong, be far from our house; Let all human severity 
be lost in the gentleness of our faifh. Let no one among you attempt to eiouse 
his severity toward those who are in the wrong. Let no one say that Jesua 
Christ did not love those who did wrong. He did love them. He loved them 
with divine love. Ho died for them. He came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance. He did not find sinners faithful, but made them fiiithful. 
He did not find them humble, but made them humble, by his own humility. 
Verily, verily, it was with the high and holy service of Ma humilily that he 
conquered the prido of sinners, and chdned them hy faith to the heart of his 
divine love. Friends, brothers, if we do this, if we love one another, as Jesua 
Christ loved us, we shall overcome aE the obstacles which stand in the way of 
our liife's purpose, and be able to ground the welfare of our matitudon upon the 
everlasting rock, on which Giod himself has built the welfiue of the human race, 
through Jeaus Christ. Amen." 

At the grave, t have asked after Pestalozzi's eonfession of fwth ; I 
have sought it in his writings, as well as in his life, and communicated 
to the reader what he himself confessed in 1V93 about his Christianity 
at that period of hia life, when, perhaps, he had separated himself 
furthest from Christ, and lived only in a speculative and political ele- 
ment, " Wavering, (so went the confession,) between feelings which 
drew me toward religion, and opinions which led me away from it, I 
went the dead way of my time." This confession we have found con- 
firmed in his writings, as in his life ; but in hia earliest, and again in 
his latest writings, religious feeling has been seen soaring above a 
sceptical intellect And throughout his long life how high soars a 
love which would not despair under any suffering, any ingratitude; 
how high it soars above all doubts, in the pure air of heaven ! Men 
are seduced into infidelity by superficial reflection, which, misap- 
prehending and over-estimating the measure of insight possible to 
man, fails to judge aright where a clear seltknowledge believes with 
intelligent resignation. But Christ, who takes the strong for his spoil, 
reigns ever in the inmost heart of christians as episcopus in partibus 
infidelium ; even in times, when their faith wavers, he remiuns 
faithful to them. This we see in Peatalozzi, both in his words and in 
his works. 

Who shall dare cast a stone at him, who shall dare condemn him ? 
To him shall much he forgiven, for he loved much. Aye, the whole 
of his toilsome life is pervaded by love — by a yearning desire to aUe- 
viate the condition of the poor suffering people. That love waa the 
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passion of his heart; it kindled in him a burning anger against all 
who stood in the way of the attainment of its object. 

It is true, that the chief obstacle in his way was himself. With 
God, counsel and action go together ; with men, they are only too 
often separated. Thus we have seen that Pestalozzi, with the clearest 
knowledge of men, was incapable of managing and governing them ; 
with the most amiable ideals, Le was blind when he had to show the 
way to those ideals. Nay, in endeavoring to realize his great concep- 
tions, he frequently took the course most opposed to them. 

No one was further than he was from a cleanly domestic existence ; 
yet no one desired such an existence more earnestly, or understood its 
value better, than he did. The delineations of Gertrude's housekeep- 
ing prove that a poet can truthfully depict not only what he possesses 
in full degree, but what he longs for with his whole heart because he 
lacks it altogether. 

He passed the greater part of his life in pressing want: thus he 
could scarcely fail to feel a true and spontaneous sympathy with the 
poor and abandoned. 

If he was cynical in evi! days from necessity ; in better days, he 
was so on principle. Corresponding to the bodily cynicism, there 
was in the character of his mind, something which I would call, not 
spiritual poverty, hut intellectual cynicism : an aversion to the aristoc- 
racy of education. And yet, as one of the contradictions of which 
his character is full, he felt himself called to !ay new foundations un- 
der the lofty structure of this education, instead of the old pernicious 
ones. He wanted to support the upper story of the building, with- 
out troubling himself about that story itself. On one occasion, he 
even made it the subject of a boast, that he had not read a book for 
thirty yeai's. 

Hence it came, as I have already said, that be committed so many 
mistakes usual with self-taught men. He wants the historical basis; 
things which others had discovered long before appear to him to be 
quite new when thought of by himself or any one of bis teachers. 
He also torments himself to invent things which had been invented 
and brought to perfeetion long before, and might have been used by 
iiim, if he had only known of them. For example, how useful an 
aequaintaince with the excellent Werner's treatment of the mineralog- 
ical characters of rocks would have been to him, especially in the def- 
inition of the ideas, observations, naming, description, See. As a self- 
taught man, he every day collected heaps of stones in his walks. If 
he had been under the discipline of the Freiberg school, the observa- 
taon of a single stone would have profited him more, than large heaps 
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of stones, laboriously brought together, could do, in the absence of 
any such division. 

Self-taught men, I say, want the discaplineof the school. It is not 
simply that, in the province of the intellectual, they often find ouly 
after long wanderings what they mi^ht easily have attained by a direct 
and beaten path ; they want also the ethical discipline, which restrriins 
ua from ninning according to capriceafterintellectual enjoyments, and 
wholesomely compels us to deny ourselves and follow the path 
indicated to us by the teacher. 

Many, it is true, fear that the oracular instinct of the self-taught 
might suffer from the school. But, if the school is of the right sort, 
this instinct, if genuine, will be strengthened by it ; deep-felt, dreamy, 
and passive presentiments are transfigured into sound, waking, and 
active observation. 

This self-taught character of Pestalozzi's mmd showed il^elf in his 
treatment of several branches of mstruction What are his names 
of towns, which he takes in alphabetical order from the mde\ of a 
geography hoot, without possessing anj knowledge of the subject ; 
what are tho heaps of words trin&cnbed from ''chellers Lexicon; 
what else are they but the trials of an undisciplined mind, to find out 
new ways of writing schoolhools '' 

But when the self-taught m-in forsaken the old highways he hnds, 
in spite of much going astray, manyshort bj ways, the knowledgeof 
which is welcome to the students of the subject, and induces them to 
make new experiments themselves. In this manner, Pestalozzi 
esercised an influence even upon his adversaries. 

Generally, Pestaloza'a personal influence on the methods of teach- 
ing particular subjects was small ; but, on the other hand, he com- 
pelled the scholastic world to revise the whole of their task, to reflect 
on the nature and desUny of man, as also on the proper way of leading 
him from his youth toward that destiny. And this was done, not in 
the superflcial rationalistic manner of Basedow* and his school, but 
so profoundly, that even a man like Fichte anticipated very great 
things from it. 

But it is to be lamented, that the actual attempts made by Pesta- 
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lozzt and his fellow-laborers to set np new methods of teichiiig van 
ous subjects, have met with such especial approbation and imitation 
An examination of Pestalozzi's profound prmciplei and an insight 
into the contradiction between these principles and his practice would 
have conduced much more to the diviovery of bpw methods really 
answering to the principles. This is appplicable, for instance, to what 
I have said upon the exerdses in observation, falsely so called. Most 
of the imitators of the great man have fallen in love with his dart 
side, the endeavor to mechanise education. When tiose pnrely ex- 
ternal appliances and artifices which he empioyed for mechanising ed- 
ucation sha!! have been so modified as to be no longer rect^nizable, 
or shall have been entirely laid aside and forgotten — then Pestalozzi's 
"Leonard and Gertrude," the "Evening Hour of a Hermit," and 
"How Gertrude teaches her Children," will still live on and exercise 
an influence, though even these works, like every thing else that is hu- 
man, are not altogether free from spot or blemish. Profound 
thoughts, born of a holy love under severe pains, they are thoughts 
of eternal life, and, like love, shall never cease. 
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Let a graduate of any good public school imagine a system of schools 
permitting indeed, though after a moet laborious and imperfect fashion, 
for the wealthy and noble, large acquirements ; but, for all those likely 
to attend what answer to our common or public schools, teaching only 
reading, and that alone, or at most with church singing, and memoriz- 
ing of texts and hymns ; reading all day, by one pupil at a time, from 
the droning A, B, C, up to whatever rhetoric was highest in grade; in 
that e^en shrill yell which was the elocutionary rule fifty years ago, 
without any possible regard to the meaning of what was read, or 
indeed of what was committed to memory ; no arithmetic, no geogra- 
phy, no grammar, no writing, even. Let him imagine this single study 
taught in dena almost like prisons ; by men absolutely ferocious in man- 
ners and feehnga : who whipped a single scholar — as Martin Luther's 
master did him — fifteen times in one forenoon ; who feruled, caned, 
boxed, slapped, rapped, and punched, right and le^ ; made children kneel 
on peas and sharp edges of wood ; in short, ransacked their own dull 
brains for ingenious tortures, and a language twice as copious as Eng- 
lish, besides Latin and Greek, for nicknames and reproaches, to inflict 
upon the youth of their charge ; schools to which parents threatened to 
send contumacioas children, as if to the ''Black Man," or any other 
hideous, unknown torment ; schools almost precisely as destitute of any 
kindly feeling, of any humanizing tendency, of any moral or religious 
influence, as any old-fashioned Newgate or Bridewell. Let our gradu- 
ate imagine, if he can, all this. Then let him further imagine a state 
of society stiffened, by ages of social fixity, into immovable grades, and 
where "the lower classes" were to be permitted this, reckoned their 
appropriate education, but no more. Let him still further imagine great 
and far-reaching political, social, and intellectual disturbances, working 
in powerful conjunction, upsetting all manner of laws, systems, distinc- 
tions, and doctrines, preparing all minds to hope for, and to admit, better 
beliefs, and better opportunities, for themselves and for others. And, 
lastly, let him imagine a man possessed of the vastest capacity for la- 
bor, a mind fruitful of expedients and experiments to the very highest 
degree, and no less clear and firm in finding and adhering lo funda- 
mental generalizations, an absolutely unbounded and tireless benevo- 
lence, a love for humanity and a faith in his principles little less perfect 
and self-sustaining than that of an apostle ; who steps forth just in that 
period of intense receptive mental activity, and in the place of that di- 
abolical ancient school system, proceeds not only to propose, but to 
demonstrate, and in spite of sufferings, obstacles, and failures enough to 
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have discouraged an army of martyrs, effeclually to establish a system, 
whicli not only, in the words of its official investigators in 1802, wua 
'■ that true elementary method which has lo b d ' d b t h'tl 
erto vainly songht ; which prepares the cl Id f y f 

all arts and sciences ; which is appropriate 1! 1 d d 

lions, and is the lirst indispensable foundati tl m 

which not only was thus intellectually the absol d I f d 
but whose very atmosphere was one of kind ss d m t, 

whose perfection was to depend upon its ide y h ih ff 
discipline of a mother; which expressly incl d d d p f 

the poor, the orphan, and the helpless ; and wh h 1 d b II 

was fundamentally inwrought with such hjg h 1 d I 

ious principles that its legitimate result would b m k 
wise, and just man, upright among his lellow m lly pe d 

respected, and a trusting worshiper of God." 

Let our graduate imagine this, and he may comprehend what the 
Germans think of Pestalozzi. The reverence and gratitude which ihey, 
n indeed with all Europe, though in somewhat higher degree, 
n toward him, were well exemplified in the festival observed in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, on the 13ih of January, 1846, the 
hundredth anniversary of his birthday, and in the consequent proceed- 
ings ; of which a brief account follows. 

The conception of this celebration originated with that veteran and 
most useful educator. Dr. Adolph Diesterweg, then director of a sem- 
inary at Berlin. A mistake of a year, founded on dates given by good 
authorilies, occasioned a partial celebration on the lath of January, 
1845. This, however, was made a means of wider notification and 
effort for the following year, and we translate the most characteristic 
portion of the call, which was signed by forty-eight eminent teachers 
and educators, including Diesterweg himself 

" His (Pestaloazi's) life and labors testify that no object lay nearer his 
heart than to secure for neglected children an education simple, natural, 
pure in morals, re-enforced by the influence of home and school, and ade- 
quate to the needs of their future life. A concurrence of untoward circum- 
stances prevented the permanent success of such an orphan asylum, or 
poor school, though proposed and often itlempted by him. For this rea- 
son the idea has occurred o a ous of admirers and friends, in vari- 
ous places, of establishing a h ns u ons, and one first to be called 
'Pestalozzi Foundation.' The nde „ ed, having the permission of 
the authorities, have assoc a ed fo he es ablishment of such an insti- 
tution, to be a monument of he g a ude of the whole German father- 
land toward that noble m n This call s ntended to inform the public 
of this design, and to request active co-operation, and contributions in 
money. 

" The Pestalozzi Foundation is intended to afford to poor children and 
orphans an education suitable to their circumstances, and in accordance 
with Pestalozzi's views for this purpose. 
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"], The institutions founded will be Bituated in the country, where 
only, as the undersigned believe, can the education of orphans succeed. 
"2. The pupils will, from the beginning besides intellectual, moral 
aod religious education, be trained lo domeBtic agricultural, or indus- 
trial knowledge and capacities. 

"3. The managers and matrons to whom the famdy education of the 
pupils will be confided, are to labor in thi, "piriC of Leonard and Ger- 
trud^,' and ' How Gertrude Teadie her Children and the supervisors 
and officers of instruction will endeavor not only to put in practice the 
principles of the ' Idea nf Ek^nenlary Training^ but to develop and 
propagate them. 

.1 » » * Wg {[^ya appeal with confidence to all who feel theraselves 
bound to gratitude toward Heinrich Pestalozzi ; to all who feel for the 
children of the poor and for orphans ; to all who expect beneficial con- 
sequences to home and school education from the revival and develop- 
ment of the spirit of Pestalozzi, which the undersigned believe to be 
the true spirit of education ; we appeal, in short, to all friends of tlie 
people and of the fatherland, for efficient aid to this undertaking—at 
once a monument of gratitude to a great man, and an attempt to sup- 
ply an urgent want of tlie present age. 

" Berlin, January 12, 1S45." 

A second appeal was put forth, July 3d of the same year, by Diester- 
weg, " to the teachers of Germany," eloquently setting forth their pro- 
fessional obligations to Pestalozzi, calling upon them for corresponding 
efforts in aid of the enterprise, and proceeded to refer again, iu very 
pointed terms, to the characteristically charitable and thoroughly prac- 
tical aspirations of Pestalozzi for llie education of neglected children, 
and to the similar character of the proposed institution. 

" It was his chiefest wish to dry the tears from the cheeks of orphans, 
and lo educate them ; he longei! to be the fiitber, the friend, the teacher 
of the unfortunate and the neglected. 

" Do you, therefore, teacher of the common school, friend of the people, 
prove your gratitude to Heinrich Pestalozzi, by doing your part for the 
Pestalozzi Foundation— no monument of bronze or of stone; for none 
but a hving monument is worthy of him^which shall stand, within the 
territory of Germany, a proof of the thankfulness of posterity, an ever- 
lasting blessing to children, to the cause of education, and human de- 
velopmenL" 

Thi. institution spoken of in these documents was intended to be a 
single central one, to be endowed by the contributions of all donors, and 
to be a model and parent for others throughout Germany; the sum 
requisite being computed at 30,000 thalera, about S22,500. 

]Jut although sympathy with the general purpose thus brought into 
notice was universal and lively, difficulties, apparently chiefly sectarian, 
soon arose, in regard to l)»e special feature of a first central institution ; 
and these resulted in the holding of many local festivals instead of one 
great one, and the organization of many local Pestalozzi Foundations, 
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orPestalozzi Societies, instead of one general one. Such festival,; weri 
ohEerved, and institutions or societies established, at Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Frankfort, Erfart, Basle, and many other places. We proceed 
to give some account of some of them, with extracts from the more sig- 
nificant portions of the numerous addresses, and other documents con- 
nected with them. 

Dr. Diesterweg- delivered, at Berlin, a characteristic and interesting 
discourse. In describing the revolution caused by PestalozzI in the 
estimation of different studies, he said:^ 

"After the Reformation, that is, after the establishment of German 
common schools, studies were divided into two classes; one including 
the Bible, catechism, and hymn-book, the otlier including the so-called 
trivial studies. The former were for heaven — that is, to prepare !br 
eternal happiness; the latter for earth, and its ordinary employments. 
The consequence of this universally-received distinction was, that the 
religious teachers asserted a dignity far higher than that of the '-trivial" 
teachers. This notion is theoretically denied by Peslalozzi — at least by 
immediate logical conclusion, though I do not think he discussed the 
subject specially — and by his schooL We have learned to comprehend 
the moral influence of instruction in itself^ aside from any peculiar char- 
acter in the subject taught; and, still further, the direct influence of all 
true instruction upon the development of the pupil's character. This 
influence does not depend upon the thing taught, but in the manner of 
teaching. As in Hegel's system of philosophy, so it is in elementary 
instruction — and should be in all instruction — its strength is in its method. 
This principle will naturally not be understood by eloquent word-teachers 
and lecturers from chairs of instruction ; and last of all by those dicta- 
ting machines and note-readers, who, to the disgrace of pedagogy and 
the shame of the whole age, exist even at the present day. But we, 
Pestalozzi's scholars and followers, comprehend it, have mastered it, 
and can demonstrate its results in our schools. What would Adam 
Ries, that pattern of all blind guides, say, if he could come to life again 
after three hundred years, and taking up an arithmetic* — which has 
become capable of use, as an intelligently arranged elementary study, 
only since Pestalozzi'a time— should find in it a chapter " On the moral 
inJiiwTice of instruction in arithmetic ? " 

He suras up the changes brought about by Pestalozzi, thus: — - 

"Instead of brutal, staring stupidity, close and tense attention; ibr 
dull and blockish eyes, cheerful and pleased looks ; for crooked backs, the 
natural erectness of the figure ; for dumbness or silence, joyous pleas- 
ure in speaking, and promptitude that even lakes the word out of anoth- 
er's mouth ; for excessive verbosity in the teacher, and consequent 
stupidity in the scholar, a dialogic nr, at least, a dialogic-conversational 
method; for government by the slick, a reasonable and therefore a seri- 
ous and strict discipline ; for mere external doctrines and external disci- 
pline, a mental training, in which every doctrine is a discipline also; 
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instead of a government by force, and a consequent fear of the school 
and its pedant, love of school and respect for the teacher." 

He proceeds to suggest how far-reaching was the influence of Pesla- 
lozzi's labors in more school-rooms : — 

" But is the spirit of Pestalozzi not entitled to some part of the 
credit of the elevation of Ihe German people? Did this remarkable 
change spring up in a night, and from nothing? It is, rather, to be 
wondered at, that the Pestalozzian method should have brought about 
such vast results without foreseeing them. It would be unreasonable 
to claim that this alone accomplished the wonder ; hut it was certainly 
not one of ibe least of its causes. Lord Brougham said that the 
twenly-six letters of the present schoolmaste — h ' bl k 1 ' — 

■were mightier than the bayonet of the soldi C d wl a h Id 
mustbeoome, who is taught as we have desc b 1 f h j 

or more. Consider what a nation must beco n all I y h f wh 1 
have enjoyed the influence of such an educa Wh p d 

this idea open in the future ! The Jesuits t F b h d I [ 
of it, though no more, when they said tha 1 j d hi 

which should educate ' Apostles of Radicali p ss I 

ful, not to Pestalozzi, but to the utterer of it 

Further on, he forcibly portrays the need d 1 qu f 1 

an institution as the intended Peslalozzi Fou I 

" The help we would afford is radical, is th 1> h Ip W d 

all institutions worthy of praise and of assi n I h b 

the amelioration of human suffering, the ad m f m 1 d 

good training. Therefore we speak well of 1 1 g 

the same general design with ours: instituti f h f 1 Id 

orphan houses; rescue institutions for neglci.ted children, as^ocjations 
for changing prisons into institutions of reform, and for the care of 
dismissed criminals and prisoners. But none of these go to the root of 
the matter; they do not correspond with the precise want; they do not 
go deep enough. Many of them almost seem to be organized to make 
sport of the laws of human nature and reason. What, for instance, ac- 
cording to those laws, can a child be expected to become, who has grown 
up with ignorant parents, from whom it can learn nothing but vices ; who 
has learned from them to lie and to steal, to wander about and be a vag- 
abond ? In general, we answer, only a man who will misuse his physical 
and mental powers ; that is, a criminal, a wild beast, dangerous to Ihe 
welfare of society. That society, for self-preservation, shuts up such 
men, tike wild beasts, in a cage ; or punishes, or kills him ; although, nine 
limes out of ten, he became such because he must ; as probably any one 
of us would have done ! Is tliis proceeding reasonable ? Do we suc- 
ceed when we try to reform an old rogue 1 Or do you suppose that 
children, if they only attend the infant school, are under school discipline, 
and are confirmed, can be otherwise left in charge of abandoned parents, 
and not be contaminated by the pestilent atmosphere around them 7 
Experience teaches, and it can not be otherwise, that the influence of 
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father and mother, ivhtther good or bad, is infinitely grealer than that 
ofiofant schools, or any schools. Thoee who have roHnaged reform 
iastilulions understand this best. The reason of the ill-success of such 
is, that Ihey firai begin loo Lite ; Cor they take the children after Ihey 
have shown ineradicable marks of debasemenL It is easy to protect an 
uncontaminated child from vice ; but to restore to a contaminated one 
its pristine liealth and purity, is infinitely difficult, if not impossible. 

" Our intention therefore is, to receive into the Pestalozzi Foundation 
children who can not be expected to be educated in their own homes ; 
and those will naturally be preferred, who are destitute of a father or 
mother, and are without means. The existing orphan houses do not ful- 
fill their purposes; and their organization docs cot usually answer the 
requirements of the Pestalozzian principles. We would establish mod- 
el institutions for the education ofnegltjcted children, which shall observe 
natural laws, in which the child shall receive a family education. An 
education together with hundreds is— it must be said — barrack instruc- 
tioa A child who is to become an adult, with human feelings, must 
have enjoyed the thorough and kindly care of the feminine nature and 
of an affectionate father. All true education is individual. Where the 
letter of the law prevails, where each child is managed by general 
rules, where it is only a number or a figure, which it must be in a 
school of hundreds, there is no human education, in any higher sense. 
A girl even, brought up among hundreds, is, so to speak, even when a 
child, a public girl." 

Adverting afterward to the financial economy of such institutions, 
he observes that Adam Smith remarks, that " The support of the poor 
and of criminals costs £8,000,000 a year In England and Wales. If 
i2,000,000 of this were invested in education and good bringing up, at 
least one-half of the whole amount would he saved." 

He then adverts, with some feeling, but conciliatingly, to the unex- 
pected breaking up of the original plan of one central society and insti- 
tution, by means of denominational jealousies ; and gives a brief sum- 
mary oC the finances, &c., of the undertaking, as follows: — 

'■Twelve thousand copies of our call were sent throughout all parts of 
Germany. The sympathy exhibited is altogether encouraging and 
delightful. Some hundreds over 3,000 thalers ($1,500) are already col- 
lected ;* the beginning of the harvest. The ministries of the interior 
and of religion have recognised and approved the labors of the society ; 
his excellency Postmaster-General Von Nagler has granted tho frank- 
ing privilege for sending copies of the call, and for remittances ; the 
school councilors of the various governments, and those authorities 
them-elves, have assisted earnestly in sending the call ; and the school 
inspectors have assisted incolleUmg. Many of them also, as, for in- 
stance, at Potsdam and Frankfort on-the-Oder, have sent us orders for 
the pamphlets published by us on account of the Foundation. Princes 
have kindly aided the purposes of the society by contributions, and 
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many private persona also have given, some in one amount, and eome in 
subscriptions during five yearB. But what has encouraged us most, is 
the universal sympathy of the body of teachers; both of common 
schools, and upward, even to the universities. What has a poor com- 
mon school teacher, or a seminary pupil, to give? But they do give. 
I have received with warm thankfulness their gifts, from one silbergTO- 
scftert upward. They give with poor hands, but warm hearts. 

" From five or six different places we have received offers of land for a 
location, Bometimes fornolhing ; from the Mark of Brandenburg, Silesia, 
Saxony, &.e. ; we hear favorable accounts from Dessau and Saxe-Mein- 
ingen ; in sliort, we have good hopes that the plan of the Pestalozzi 
Foundation will succeed. The festivals, held almost every where to- 
day, will assist us ; and we count with cerlainty on the aid of our own 
fellow-citizens. The undertaking is spoken well of by every one. 
Even noble iadjes are enthusiastic for the good cause. Three sisters, 
whom the Genius of Poetry overshadows, (I am proud of being their 
fellow countryman,) propose to publish their compositions together for 
for the benefit of the Foundation. Some gentlemen have already done 
the like. From almost every locality in Germany, from Tilsit to Basle, 
from Pesth to Bremen, I have received encouraging and sympathizing 
letters. In Pesth, a society of teachers is collecting for the German 
Pestalozzi Foundation; contributions have come in from the Saxons in 
Transylvania; in Amsterdam and Groningen, committees have been 
formed for the same purpose; we are expecting money from across the 
ocean. In Kunigsberg, deiegatesof the magistracy and city authorities 
have joined with the committee of teachers, the more worthily to cele- 
brate the day." 

Several pastors, teachers, and officials in the Canton of Aargau put 
forth a call for a Pestalozzi festival at Brugg, in that canton. To this 
there soon afterward appeared a reply, signed by a number of Reformed 
clergymen of the same canton, which may illustrate the character of 
the difficulties to which Diesterweg alludes. This reply slates, in sub- 
stance, that the signers of it had, several years before, set on foot a 
subscription for a similar purpose, (it may be remarked that the call it- 
self recited that the government of Aargau resolved, as early as 1833, 
to erect an institution for the education of neglected poor children, as a 
memorial of Pestalozzi ; which, however, financial considerations ren- 
dered it necessary to postpone;) that the proposed plan of operations 
was unfortunate, inasmuch as 

1. The estate of Neohol^ formerly Pestalozzi'e, intended to be bought 
as a site for the Foundation, was unsuitable and ill-placed for such a 
purpose, loo large, and too expensive. 

2. Ostentatious commemorations of donors were promised, by votive 
tablets, &c. 

3. The intended scheme of training the pupils of the Foundation 
info teachers for similar institutions is not practicable, because it can not 
be determined whether they are capable or inclined to that employment, 
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which requires rare and lofty qualifications ; and because experience 
shows that such teachers are to be trained, not in such echools for them, 
but in a course of actual employment under proper conditions. 

4, Experience shows that suchinstitutione should not be commenced 
on a large and expeneive scale, but by means of single individuals, 
properly trained, 1o supply the place, to the pupils, of fathers, and to 
begin quietly, with a small number. 

5. The proposed institution is to receive both Reformed and Catho- 
lic children ; a plan which experience shows to be unlikely to succeed. 
And, if the principal be decidedly either Catholic or Reformed, children 
of the other communion will not be intrusted to him ; and if he is not 
decidedly of either, then those of neither will. 

These reasons are clearly and strongly slated, and seem to have much 
force. 

At the festival at Basle, Rector Heussler gave some odd details of 
Pestalozzi's early life ; among others, " He was so careless and absent- 
minded at school, that his teacher once remarked, shrugging his shoul- 
derSj'Heinrich willnevercometo any thing;' and it is well-known that, 
afterward, when he was at the summit of his fame, his assistant, Kriisi, 
confessed that he (Pestalozzi,) could not either write or compute de- 
cently; and that a moderately dilficult problem in multiplication, or di- 
vision, was an impossibility to him at the age of fifty, and when the 
most eminent Swiss teacher '. As little promising, at the first view, was 
his exterior ; and on this account he declared, very na'ively, to his bride, 
that he, her bridegroom, was outwardly a most dirty man, as all the 
world knew; and that he presumed that this was not the first time she 
had heard so." 

Longer or shorter accounts are given iu the Allgemetne Sckul-Zei- 
lung, and other periodicals, of many other celebrations. They usually 
consisted of a meeting, at which addresses were delivered, poems recited, 
hymns or songs sung ; sometimes followed by a dinner, with toasts, 
short speeches, and convivial enjoyment. There was also a practical 
part of the ceremony, viz., either a collection for the central society, or 
(he organization of a local one. 

We subjoin, (from the AUg. Sch.-Zeitung,') parts of a quaint article, 
entitled " Cansiderationa on the character most suitable for a memorial 
to Pestalozzi," and signed " Frankf. 0,— P.— A.— Z,," which contains 
much humor and good sense. 

'■ But by what means is it proposed to fulfill this obligation (to Pesia- 
lozzi T) Many persons are preparing a banquet of the usual character, at 
80 many silbergroschen a head, including half a quart of wine. Pro- 
vision is made, also, for toasts, solemn and not solemn, long and short ; 
and, if the landlords do their duty, the consequent sickness will have 
been slept otf by next morning. These good folks do not obstruct the 
progress of enlightenment, but they are not par excellence strict disci- 
ples of Pestalozzi. In other places, the teachers, especially, are to be 
assembled, inasmuch as they claim Pestalozzi as exclusively one of 
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Iheniselves, though he was aleoa theolo^an and jurist. These gentlemen 
take 110 particular measures for overloading Iheir stomachs — for reasons 
best known to ihemselvea. On the other hand, they are laboring upon 
poems and orations, and will, perhaps, produce some which will possess 
much unction. But in order that their lights may not put each other 
out, and that the imperiiim in imperio may not perish, they assemble 
parish-wise, renewing the idea at the Holy Roman Empire, which was 
neither holy, Roman, nor an empire, and in which there were so many 
principalities that the State was invisible. Naturally, where there is a 
festival to every ten schoolmasters, the 12th of January will be long 
enough for a speech and toast from every one. On this occasion Ihe 
speakers will rather look away from the present, and consider the future. 
Very right ; this was with Pestalozzi's custom But Pestalozzi kicked 
down wiih his feet what he budt with his h<inds ; beware that you do 
Dot do eo. Pestalozzi often used his heart instead of his head, and 
reckoned without his hosf ; see that you do not imitate him in this. 
Pestalozzi understood children's hearts, but not men's; and did cot 
avoid the appearance of evil, if only it did not appear so to him; 
beware of following in his footsteps in this. A great Foundation is to 
be erected, worthy of tlie German nation ; all German heads are to be 
brought together under one German hat, for the sake of founding, some- 
where — perhaps on the Biocksberg — a rescue mstitution for morally 
endangered children. These certainly need to be protected, and Pes- 
talozzi drew attention 1o the fact fifty years ago, and sacrificed his health 
and his means in the cause. But will one such institution serve, how- 
ever large — or ten, or twenty, or a hundred — for the forty millions of 
German population? There are already thirty such institutions in 
Wirtemberg; and there are still many children tliere in urgent need of 
education and aid. But what will this rescue institution do ? Even if 
it does not remain without a roof, like the Teiitoburger Hermann with- 
out a sword ; even if the builders finish up windows, cellars, and stairs 
properly; thechief requisite of a model inslitution is wanting — the father 
of the family. Shall he be found in Diesterweg's seminary at Berlin, 
or among Harniseh's pupils at Weissenfels? Is pietism, or illuminism, 
to be taught in it? The question is important to Germany, and Pes- 
talozzis and Oherlins are scarce. One Louise Schepler would be worth 
abundantly more than a council of ten seminary directors. This seems 
not to have been considered ; the building, and always the building, of 
the institution la urged There is no lack of model institutions. Not 
to cite Wirtemberg there is the Rauhe Haus, at Hamburg— is a better 
one wanted '^ 

'• Again ; are neglected children to be sent fifty miles, or more, by mail- 
route, with 1 policeman to the model institution 1 Or, are distant do- 
nors to have nothing but i distant view of it! Must they make along 
journey merely to get a sight of it ? ' But,' it is taid, ' all this will do no 
harm, if the occasion shall succeed in causing a union of the German 
teachers,' A union — a significant word 1 Where did as many as three 
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Germans ever unite, unless it were over a bottle ? And stiU more, three 
German schoolmasters, each quite right in his own school ! Unite 1 
With whom? Against whom? Does not 'unite' mean 'exclude?' 
For if the teachers are to unite, they will separate from ttie clergy. 
Are all the teachers in Germany to dissolve their present relations, and 
array themselves under a pedagogical genera!, as if to make an attack 
on the ministers?" 

The writer then attacks the plan of selecting teachers' orphans, in 
particular, and concludes with a forcible suggestion of the necessity of 
individual sacrifice and effort, as the only true mode of reforming or 
protecting unfortUTiate children. 

" Spend no more time in building and in choosing heating apparatus, 
but take vigorous hold of the work itself. Let each one take a chi!<i, 
and say, ' He shall be mine. I will win him to myself with love, so that 
he shall prefer to follow me rather than his thievish father and. godless 
mother. He shall stop cursing, because he loves me ; and stealing, be- 
cause I will teach him better. He shall enjoy learning, because he 
shall find in the school a retreat from his parentf>. I will not be deterred 
by dirt or ignorance, if I can only save a soul, and spare the world one 
criminal. I would rather make my bouse a rescue house for him, 
than to send hzra to a Rauhe Haus, among the morally neglected.' 

■' If the admirers of Pestalozzi — and I do not mean teachers alone — 
would adopt this method on the 12th of January, 1846, and form an as- 
sociation, then the day would be and remain a blessing to Germany. 
God grant it!" 
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PUBLICATIONS BY AND RELATING TO PESTALOZZI. 

I. "Works ey Pestalozzi.* 



I. PEHTir.ozzi's W0EK8, (Werlif,) TiibiDgeD, 1819-26. Cotta. 15 TOls. 
These include; — 

a. Leonard and Gerlmde, {Lienkard mid Gerlrad,) vols. 1 — 1. 

b. Mm! Gertrade teaches her chUdrea, {Wie Gerfrud ila- Kinder klirt,) voL 5. 
c To OiS iiauKerms, eamesineae, and jtoiiUty of my fatherland, {An dU 

Une<ihM, den Ernst taid dea Edditmth meines FoiCT-iandes,) ToL 6. 

d. My researclies iqan the amrse of tuitare m the devdopmeiit of the k«maa 

race, {Meim SotJiforschsmgea &ber den Gang der Mlar in der EnUaick- 
lung dee MmsehengesdileiMs,) vol. T. 

e. (^ kgielation and child-niurder, {Ud>er Geselng^ning itnd Kindermord,) 

rols. T and S. 
T. OnOm idea of dsmeniary edvxaiion. An addrese delivered at Lenz>mrg, 
. 1809, {Ueber die Idee der MemeittarbUdurtg. Eine Rede, geludtea in 
Leazbarg,) vol, 8. 

C" In great pHrt the wort of NiBderer."—.Kifl!-. It first appeared inllie 
" Weekly /or Human Developmeiit,'' [WocTitntehrift far Menechejihil- 
dur^.-\) 
g. Festaio^a Mer to a friend i^on his residence fd Star^, (Pestalozzi's Brief 
an eineii Htund aber seinen Aufenlliait m Stam,) vol. 9. 
(This first appeared in the " Weehly.") 
h. Views on Mmetry, edncaiwn, and poUtics, {Anskht^ vJieT Industrie, Erzie- 

hang wtd I^Hik,) vol 9. 
i Address to my household, deiivered Jan. 12, 1818, {Rede an mein flraiM, 

gdiaHen dea 12 Jannw, 1818,) vol. 9. 
k. Figwes toiay AB C-Book, (Figuren za meinem A B C-Buch,) vol. 10. 
1. Views and experiences relaiive to the idea of elemeaiary ediication, {Anaichlen 
v/nd Erfahrumgea, die Idee der Elemenbirbildimg betr^end,) vol. 11. 
(Tliia had Ijefore appeared under the nwne of " H. Pestjilozri'a views, 
experiencea. and means to svcnre a mode of educnUon adapted to "ha- 
miui nature." Leipzig, 18OT.) 
ro. On Ihe principles and plan of a periodical, amtowtced in Oie year 1807, 
{U^er die Gmndsalne wid d^ Flan einer im Jalire 1801 anyeftanrfijten 
Zaisch.rift^'itA.W. 
n. Feptrf lo parents and the ptd/lic on the condllioD and oi^nnizatioD of 
Pestaloaai's tnetitution in the jear 1807, {Bericht an die Eliem und on 
das Publicwn Ober dea Zasiand and die Einrichtungen der JtsioirazfecAen 
AnstaU im Jahre 1807,) vol. II. 

(TMb had already appeared in the " TTsdi^ /or.H«JntBi Detielopmeni," 
but in the oollecuvg edition it was materially enlarged.) 
o. A word oa the condiHan of iny pedagogical enterprises, and on the organ- 
ization of my institution during tlie year 1820, {Eia Wort Hber dea 
Zustand meiner padagogisdien Bestrdnmgen und fioer die OrgoiUsatioa 
mdner AnstaU im Jahr 1820,) voL 11. 
p. A few disooarses in my h/mse in the years 1808, 1809, 1810, 181 1, and 

1812, {Einige Redea on mein Haus ia den Jahren 1803, &c.,) vol. 11. 
q. Okristoph and Else, vol 12. 
r. Swcta-Bimg, {FestdhaaPs Schwanen^esang,) voL 13. 
H. Theory of !^iimber arid Form, {Zaht Wid Ibrml hre,) vol. 14. 
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t. Tlieory of ihrm and IXmension, (Form ttnd Grossenlehre,) toI. 15. 

u. Address ai Langertthai, Apr., 16, 1836, (Rede, den 2Sstea April 1826, in 

LangenOiol gebuMen,) vol. 15. 

Some important objeolions liave been made to this edition ; primnrily, 
that it 18 imperfeot. 

2, VoKKS OF PESTAUJzai not incluiied in the collected edition of 1819-26. 

a. Agis, or Spa/rtan kgislalion, (Agis, aber die ^/ariamsche GesetigelmBg.) 

{Peatalozzi's first work.) 

b. Evening Aowr o/ a HermU, (Die Alendstimde einee Eiimedlera.) 

(This first appearetl in Iselin's '^ I^hemeridei" for 1780, and Tita re- 

prinled in the " Wedilff /or Btimaa Ifemloptmnt," in 1S07.) 

C. A Swiss Gazette, (B&i Schuieizer-Blatl,) in two volames, 1J82 and 1183. 

(Not being acquMnted with this, I do not know whether Pestnloiri waa 

sole editor or not. About ITBS he published anotior " SmiSB Ibp- 

tilar Gazette," under authorization ftom governroeot.) 

d. Peslaloz^a elementary works, (PestaUmfs Ekmeaiarbueher,) especially the 

"Book for MoBiers," (Bueh derMkOer,) Tubingen, 181)3. The "Mai- 
UaniU Theory of i}ie Rdations of Sise," (An^awmgakhre der Mass- 
verhaUnitie,) and the " Muitimal Theory of the RetaiiMis of Smnbera," 
[Ansduaaitigskhre ier ZxitSeissetkBlini^e^ bj Era^ are quite as im- 
portant for Pestalozzi's works aa the theories of Number, Form, and 
ffiie, by Schmid, in vols. 14 and IS. 

e. Yiews on Subjects to which the ffelaetian LegislaiuTe oagTil speciaily to 

direct iis oMertiion, (Ansidilen aber die GegenstSnde avf tUdche die Geselz- 
gebwigHdvelieasikrAiigemiierk vorwglich z» riohtea hat,) Bern, 1802. 
£ The lUte of my Life, as Principal of my Edoeatiooal lustitations at Burg- 
dorf and Yverdun, by Peatalozzi, {Heine Lebenssckichsaie alsVorsleher 
meiner ErziehiiTigs-ittsliiule in Bwgtkirf iimt Iftften,) Leipzig, 1826. 
g. Tlie Inatnictioit of Oie Sitting-Boom, (Die Kinderlehre der Wohmhibe.) 

(Published in " EoeeeVi Monthly,") 
h. Weeldy for Hwmea Developmeat, ( WocheJischrifl far J^mchenbUdung,) 4 
vols., 1807— ISll. 

(In this, as was stated, arc found Puatnlozzi's tetter on his residenee 

at Sloiiz, the Report on the Institution at Yverdun, and the Leniburg 

address.) 

i. Pestalozzi's Ed'oational Enterprise, as related to the culture of the age, 

(Peskihzzts Erziekungs-Vhiemehmung irn Yei-haltaiss zw Zeit-adlar.) 

(by Niederer,) 1812. 

(In this is a letter ftom PostalozM tn Niederer.) 
k. Declaration agamst Ctmon Bremis (hree dozeti Hewspapsr Questiojis, (Erk- 
laruag gegen Herm Chorherr Bremfs drey Dulzend MrBiache ZeUuags- 
fragen,) Yverdun, 1812. 

3, Works op Pestalozzi — in part not included in the above list, or in a new 



1. Potental Imimrtion, in moral rapiMurfiiHt (/ words. A legacy from 

Father Pestalom to his pn[Hls. (Vaieriehren in siOHchoi Wort- 
dimteiingen, Ein Termocfttoiss w>ii Vafer Ptslalozzi rat seine "' " 
EeviBEid and collected by Herman Kruei. Trc^en, 1829. 
(The M8. of tliis work was presented by PeBtalozzi to Kras 
ited it with addition and altoratioD.) 

2. Letters on Early Education. Addressed to J. P. Greaves, Et 



3. PestalotaPs Life and Views, in verbatim extracts from the complete works 
of PestalozEi. (PestaiowCs Zeiwi wid Ansioktm, ™ worlgeireuen 
AVfSaige seiner gesammten SciriJIen^ Published with reference to the 
iestivalofhishundredthbirthday. By Rogot Christoffel. Zurich, 1B4T. 



(An exeellent selecUon, affording prohably the beet general vi 
aible of the whole subjeet, and inudc on a prindple whii' 
reliable for reference. Wo give the Table of Contents.) 
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Ckeistoppel, R., "PestalozKi's, Life and Tiew>i,"(ie6TOMn!i insii:]ilf^,inu-wigd. 
renin Aiissiuje sdMT geso/mmi&t Schrifien,) ZnTcih, 1841 
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II. Works Respeotin& Pestalozzi *sii His EDUCinOKiL SrsTEst 

Bandlis, J, H^ Pestalozzi; his times, liis &te, and his labors. A work for 
Mends of iiumitn culture and promoters of a better future. (Pealaloasi, sei7ie 
Zdtt seijte iSchicksale, tmd eeiii Wirken, <t:t:.) Sehaffhausen : Brodtman. 1843. 

Bikes, Edward, Contribution to the Biography of Heinrich Peatalozzl, 
1827. {Beiirag Zw Biographie H. Peslaluzsi.) 1827. 

(An important coliecCion of documents for our knowledge of the last fourteen 
years of Pestalozzi's life ; hut as to opinions relative ta Pestulozzi, a noa piaa 
ultra of impiety and injustice.) 

Blochuann, K. J., Heiurioh Pestaloz^ — Sketches tVom the pictures of his 
life and labors; from his own testimony, from iaspecUon, and information. 
(M. PtsfaiMii. ZOgeaiademBSdeseimsLebaiausd Wirl^nai^ Sdhstzeu^niss^ 
Aasdiaaungea muf MiUheihiiigen.) Leipug. 1846. 

BuRKHART. Was Pestalosd an InfldeJ? (WarPestates ein Unglaubigert) 
Leipzig: llartknoch. 18il. - 

Diestehwes, a. H.| Pestalozzi. — Ad Address at the (festival on his hun- 
dicdlh birthday, Jaauary 12th, 184B, delivered at Berlin by A Dieslcrweg. 
(it Pettalosai. Bede bei der MaaneT-Feitr sawts huader^iihrigen Geburlalages am 
13 Jaitaar 184G, su Serial geballen voa Ado^h Diesierweg.) Borim. 1816. 

Samb. Pestalonai. — A word on Mm and his immortal services lo children 
and their parents, at the flrat centennial festival of his birth. By A. D. Third 
edition, (it Peslalozsi. Ein Worl aber ihn unrf seine unalerblicliai Verdieate, fur 
die Kiitde^ and derea Eiiera, aa dem, erstea Sdeaiarfeste seiner Gdxa-t Von A. D. 
DrUle Aafiage.) Berlm. 1845. 

SiB-STEKWECi, Ratisch, and Massmann. Festival of the hundredth birthday 
of H. PeslaloEzi, Berlin, Januaiy 12, 1845. {Die Sbier rfe* lOOsfca Gcbwtslagea 
Seittrich Ptslalo^Cs, in Berlin am 12 Jowuar 1845.) Berlin. 1845. 

Essays for and against Festalozzi's System of Iiistructioo. 1806. (Aufisaise 
Jut K!jd gegen die Pcsiaiozeische UiderriclHsmeihode.) 

EWALD, J. Lnnwia, Lectures on the theory and art of education, for fethera, 
mothers, and educators. ( Vorlesangsn 66er die Eniehungskawt fur Vdler, Mai- 
fer, and Erzieher.) 3 vols Manheim. 1808. 

Gecheb, Anton, Letters &om Burgdorf on Pestalozzi, his method and his 
institution. Second edition, enlarged. {Briefe aas Biirgdirrf vha" Pesli^zii, 
seine McOiode wid Asalalt Zvieite Aujloge.) Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 1806. 

Hbnning, (of Oiislm.) Information on Pestaloiai's peculiarities, life, and edu- 
cational ingtJtutioDS. {MiilheHangea iiber M. Palalezs^s EigoUhwnlichkeit, Leben, 
uiid Erziehiiags-AnsUUleii.) 

(In Hamisch's "School Councillor on the Oder," (Scladroih an der Oder,) 
Part L 1814.) 

Hebbart. Pestaloza's idea of the rudiments of instruction, (ifeslotoai's 
Idee eines ABC dee AKsdiammgs, von Haiart) Gottiugen. 1804. 

Hedssi£B. Festalozzi's results in education, {Pestalowis Leisluagen im, Hr- 
ziehangsfache.) Basle. 1836. 

Jtho, Jomabn, Official Report on the Pestalozzi Institution. {Amtlic?ter Be- 
ricfa aber die Fesidioizische AnstoU.) 

Krogeh, J. C, Information on PestaloKai and his methods of education. 
(MUOiahtBgeit Kber Pesta)msi nod seine Eriielmngs-Mrihode.) Hamburg. 1846. 

Krusl Recollections of my pedagogical hfe, before, during, and since my 
connection with Pestalozzi. (EriToiernngea aas mmeij p&dagosischen Ld)en 
ihkJ Wirken, lic.) Stuttgsrdt; Cast. 1840. 

MOBNicn, W. Bt J. H. Pestalozzi, painted by himself and by others. (J. 
S, Pbetatomi, nach ihm sdtsi tind Andern geackitderL) 

In the " Golemporaries," (Zeiigeaossen,) Leipzig. 1813. 

NiEDERER. Peatalom's educationid undertakings, in their relation to the cul- 
ture of the age. (Pestaloszi's JCrzliek-uags-Uiiterndiinung im VerhdUaisse zw 
^teuUHr.) 1812. 

PbstalOzzi-Foundation. Tiie German PestalozKi-Fouudalion. First finan- 
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cial report '^y Dieaterweg and Kslisch. {Die Deutsche Fealalo^iSliJhaig. Eas- 
ier Be^temctiafls-ba-icht, avtattel von Biesienveg vnd K^isek.) Berlin, l&i'l. 

Plahann, J. £., Some fundamental rules of the srt of instruction, after 
Pestijozzi'a method, applied lo natural history, geography, and language. 
(Einzige Grurtdregei der UnlerYtehls-kmist nach Festah^s Melluide, angeiemdt ia 
der Ifaim-geschichie, Geogrojihie, mtd ^>ro/^e.) Halle. 1805. 

Ramsaitbr. Short sketchea of my pedago^cal life, (Kwze Skisae ineines 
padagogischen Lebem.) Oldenburg. 1838. 

Racmeb, K. von. History of pedagogy. (Besdhi^de der Padagogik.) Vol. 
2, pp. 287, 412. 

Remarks against Pestalom'a system of inBtruction. By Steinmiiller, pastor. 
1803. 

W. VON TuBK. Letters from Miinehen-Buehaee upon Pestalozzi and. his 
method of elementary training. {Briefe am M^ndhen-Biichsee aber Pisido'ai 
imd seine Etemmiar-BUd'oagsmethed:) lieipz^, 1806. 2 vols. 

Frsnch WoREa OH Pebtalozzl 

JuLLiEN, Mabo Ahtoink, Spirit of the method followed and practiced by 
Pestalozai io the educational mstitutioD at Trerdun. (E^nt ie £i methods de 
Feataload, mivie el pra&g^ie dans f inslitiU £ edtwoHon * Yverdun) 2 vols. 
Uilau. 1S12. 

Pestalozzl Jfaouel des meres. Tradult del' JJlcmand. Geneva and Paris. 
1821. 

Enouss Wor^ Rblattte to Pestalozzl 

EmEK, B, Henry Pestalozzl, and his plan of education ; being an account 
of Wa liie and writings; with copious extracla fi'oro his works, and extensive 
details aiustrative of the practical parts of his method. London. 1831. 

Blackwood's Maoazikb. Peatalozzi's ayalem. ToL 66, p. 93. 

Edinburgh Review. Pestalozzi's ajatem. Tol. it, p. 119. 

Greaves, J. P., Letters and extracts from MS. wrilinge. Ham Common. 
Surrey. 1843. 

Hints to Pabents on the cultivation of children, in Uio spirit of Pestsloazi'a 
method. London. 1821. {Six parte.) 

Pestalozzi. Letters on early education. Addressed to J. P. Greaves, Esq. 
Translated from the German. "With a memoir of Pestalozii. London. 1837. 

Pestalozzl Leonard and Gertrude. Translated irom the German. 2 vola., 
12mo. London. 1825. 

AaEMCAS Works ok Pbstalozki. 

Academician. Wits educational monHily, edited l)y A. and J. "W. Picketfi, 
N. Y., 1818-19, contains a brief article on Peatalozzi's system, p. 214, Ko. \4; 
and a series of seven articles on the same subject, in Kos. 16-23 ; the flcst on 
p. 245. 

Alcott, a. B., Pestalozzi'a principles and methods of instruction. {ArUde 
in American Jo-aa-nol of Education, Vol lY., No. 2, Ma^ch and April, 1^29, ji. 97.) 

Alcott, A. B., Review of "Maieraal InsirucMtm, Ac In the sj^irit of Pea- 
toloizL" "American Journal of Education," Tol. IV., No. I, January and Feb- 
ruary, 1839, p. B3. 

Dial. Memoir of J. P. Greaves. October 1842, and January 1S4J, 

Livmo Age. Pestalozzi'a system. Tol. XXII., p. 461. 

Maternal iNSTBccrioif, or Hints to Parenk. In the spirit of Festal- 
ozzi's method. Salem, Mass. 1826. 

Museum. Memoir. Tol. SHI., p. 278, and Vol. SIX., p. 493. 

Ripley, George, Memoir of Pestalozzl, in " Ohrislian Kcaminer." Tol. XI., 
p. 347. 

Ussted States Litekary Gazette. Pestalozzi'a systera. Tol. I., pp. 344, 
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PEEFACE, 



Pestalozzi's power, as a door of good, was based upon his untiring 
energy and his impregnable benevolence and faith in human nature. 
His intellectunl endowments, in the endeavor to develop into a complete 
system the principles which he felt so strongly, iailed him, and he con- 
tinually became obscure and contradictory. His method of instruction 
was as spontaneously and unpremedifatedly the result of instinct, as the 
benevolence which inspired him ; but he was unable to state its princi- 
ples philostyhicaliy, or to develop his methodology logically. 

Thus he was obliged to rely, to a degree unusual for the leader of. a 
great reform, upon assistants, even for the statement of his views, and 
the details of his modes of operation ; and, accordingly, an account of 
himself, and of his labors, must, in order to be complete, contain an ap- 
parently cjicossive proportion of narrative relating to them. 

In finding such assistants, Pestaloza was remarkably fortunate. Nie- 
derer, Schmid, Kriisi, Buss, Tobler, and many more of the numerous 
teachers at Burgdorf and Yverdun, were all men of remarkable capacity, 
either for some one department of investigation and instruction, or for 
good qualities of mind and heart, which endeared them to Pestalozzi, 
each other, and the pupils ; often for both. And still more remarlcable 
than such endowments is the eminent and persevering self-denial with 
which some of tbem— as Nicderer — giving up positions of comfort and 
influence, already secured, entered the ill-managed and disorderly in- 
stitution, and remained there, year after year, sometimes with small 
salaries and sometimes with none, and not even always finding abund- 
ance of ordinary food, through evil report and good report, until abso- 
lutely convinced that their usefulness in it was ended. Nor was this all. 
With the single exception of Schmid, Pestalozzi's teachers resigned to 
him whatever of fame and profit might have come from the manuals they 
compiled in their respective studies, and the books were published either 
as by Pestalozzi himself, or as the productions of the institution. Ac- 
counts of these assistants will be found in the following pages ; some of 
them reasonably complete, but some, owing to the scarcity of accessible 
materials, somewhat scanty. 

The present woik also contains short biographies of some of the more 
prominent of those nho were mstrumental in propagating Pestalozzi's 
views and methods m Germany The introduction of his system into 
Germany constitutes the most remarkable chapter in the history of 
modem education 

Of this chapter, a portion, complete within itself, and both interesting 
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and important, consists of (lie introductioQ of Pestalozzianism into the 
kingdom of Prussia. 

During the subjugation of Gennany under Napoleon, the minds of the 
best and ablest of the Pmssian statesmen and philosophers were most 
eagerly occupied in inventing means which, if not available for an imme- 
diate struggle for independence, should at once begin the work of raising 
the moral, mental, and physical character of the nation to a standard of 
elevated development, which might insure such a struggle in future, and 
its success. 

Among the instrumentalities used for this purpose, which, together, 
amounted almost to an entire reoi^nization of the kingdom, the improve- 
ment in education, resulting from the introduction of the Pestalozzian sys- 
tem—and still more of the spirit of that system — occupied a prominent 
place. To the King and Queen, to the ministry of education, to Fichte, 
in short, to the most influential public men of that day, Pestalozzi's views 
seemed to promise the happiest results; and, with a rare liberality and 
decision, measures were at once taken to prove them experimentally and 
thoroughly 

Thee measures were two: the employment of an able Pestalozzian in 
foundmg or reforming institutions already existing, and the sending to 
Yverdun joung men of promise, to draw their inspiration, as teachers, 
from the fountain-head of the new method. 

Carl August Zeller was chosen to perform the former task, and was, in 
the year 1809, invited from Wirtembei^, where he had been laboring 
zealously among the teachers to introduce the new method, to Konigs- 
hei^, in East Prussia, on terms honorable to the government and to him- 
self. He was received with enthusiasm, and set himself earnestly to 
work, lecturing, instructing, reorganizing, with untiring zeal, industry, 
and efficiency. Notwithstanding a few errors of judgment, his labors 
gave a great and lasting impulse to education in that portion of Prussia; 
and one at least of the institutions he founded, at Karalcnc (i. e., Livo- 
nian for " Queen,") in the government of Gumbinnen, is yet useful as an 
orphan-house and teachers' seminary. 

The second measure taken by government was the sending of young 
men to be educated as teachers in the Pestalozzian principles. Those se- 
lected were mostly chosen from among the most promising of the theo- 
logical students. Two, Marias Schraid and Dr. Hamisch,* were sent to 
Flamann's institution, at Berlin ; the remaining ones, Henning, Dreist, 
Kawerau, Kratz, Eendschmidt, Preuss, Patzig, Braun, Steger, Marsch, 
Esionzck, the brothers Bernhard, and fom- already teachers by profes- 
aon, Hanoi, Titze, Runge, and Baltrusch, were sent to Yverdun at various 
times during a series of years, their expenses being paid by government. 
Upon their return, they were employed in various institutions for the 
training of teachers, most of them with success. Thus a lai^e body of 
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competent instructors in the new method was, in a comparatiTel7 short 
time, scattered among the Prussian schools ; the spirit of the Festalozzian 
method satisfied the needs of the age; and, with the powerful twofold 
aid of popular favor and the earnest influence of the whole power of the 
government, it speedily took possession of the entire common school sys- 
tem. Every where, the authorities co-operated zealously with the teach- 
ers under the new methods. Queen Louise, and under her influence Ihe 
Kingi took so deep an interest in the reform, that they often visited the 
schools where it was introduced. The Queen, especially, often remained 
in them for hours; caused reports to be made to her on the progress of 
the schools generally; and was judicious and liberal in encouraging and 
rewarding instructors and educators. 

While these measures efiectually inaugurated the new system, a share 
of the credit of it is due to those teachers and school officers who, 
though not themselves trained under Pestalozzi, and not always accept- 
ing his methods of instruction, in every particular, yet entered fully into 
his spirit, and labored in union vrith his more immediate disciples, with 
a zeal and efflciency, perhaps, rather increased than decreased by the 
free development of the individualities of their various views. Indeed, 
one of the most valuable features of what may be called the Prussian- 
Pestalozzian system, was its deliberate and carelblbut free advance to- 
ward such improvementa upon the system of Pestalozzi himself; a pro- 
ceeding which has secured the highest excellence of the ori^nal system, 
has added to it much that is valuable, has insured that vivid and inter- 
ested activity in the teachers which is the first requisite of successful in- 
struction, and has prevented the decay and deadness into which servile 
followers of esclusive rules must necessarily fall. 

The praises thus bestowed upon the Prussian common schools, as thus 
reformed, reflect no blame upon those teachers and conductors who neg- 
lected, or even opposed, the new methods. The principal among these 
were followers of Basedow and the Philanthropists; institutions of this 
class were the Schnepfcnthal Institution, and the Hartung School, and 
the Eeal School, at Berlin ; and among the men were Nolle, Zerrenner, 
and Dinter.* 

The introduction of the Pestalozzian sy t m to th ho 1 f P 
sia, may be said to have been in progress fr m 1812 to 18 5 t th d 
of which time it had, substantially, poss ss n f th wl 1 nm n 
school system. Dr. Harnisch enumerate am n th h f d t 

ages resulting from it, 1. Patriotic feeling a g d th gh t dy 
of the German language, home geography & G vi g h gh alu 

and place to vocal music, as a study; 3 Th sam f d w g p 
cially under the teachings of Peter Schm d 4Itdtnfth 
ough musical instruction ; 5. Introducti dp f h rough 

system of bodily training. 
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d pre t f the school of Pestalozzi 
th gh travelers, often coming 
tg t the Prussian system, and 
t f t! purpose. Dr. Hamisch 
to gle seminary only, mostly 

n g h b are mentioned those of 
d B h , from the United States. 
1 f y steaded reference to the 
further spread of Pestalozzianism. We can only say that prominent 
among those who transferred the system into France, was Victor Cousin, 
whose able report is well known; and Chevalier Jullien, who, at an ear- 
lier date, drew up an extended report upon the school of Yverdun, and 
the educational principles and methods of Pestalozzi. The labors of Dr. 
Biber, Mr. QreaTes, and at a later date of Dr. Mayo and Miss Mayo, and 
of Sir Jan(es Kay Shuttleworth, M. Titleard, and Mr. Tait, have done much 
to spread the system in England. And among its advocates and propa- 
gators in America were William Russell, editor of the '^American 
Journal of Edueation ;" Warren Colburn, whose celebrated arithmetics 
are strictly Pestalozzian ; A. Bronson Aloott; W. 0. Woodbridge, the 
geographer and editor of the "Annals;" and Lowell Mason, the veteran 
and efficient instructor in vocal music. 

It should be added, that the present work does not contain sketches 
of those who applied Pestalozzi's principles to reformatory schools proper, 
charitable schools, &c., for the reason that the accounts of those persons 
are contained in the editor's volume on REFoiurAToay Education.* 
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JOHANNES NIEDERER. 

Johannes Niedbber, whose reputation as a teacher is nearly con- 
nected with that of Pestalozzi, and stands high amongst those of his 
fellow -lahorers, was born in 1778, in Appenzeli, Having completed 
his studies, he was already settled as pastor when the fame of Pes- 
talozzi's plans and labors reached him, and set his whole soul in 
motion. Unlike those who can not soon enough shake the dust of 
the school fi'om their feet to seat themselves in the pulpit, Niederer 
resigned hia pastorate in 1800, and hastened to connect himself with 
Pestalozzi. la the institution of the latter, he had special charge of 
the religious instruction. His manner in giving this, and in his whole 
labors as a teacher, is so well described by his efficient fellow -laborer, 
Krusi, in his recent " MeiMlleciions of my jiedagogical life and work" 
{Er'mmTungm aus mdnem padaifogischen Leben und ITiVien,) p. 39, 
that we shall make an extract : Kriisi says, " To be present at the 
religious instruction of Niederer, and at his confirmations, was sure 
to have a good influence upon the heart. Good preparatory instruc- 
tion in intellect and language was necessary, in order to appreciate it, 
it is true ; but this was to be enjoyed in the institution. Although 
he soon passed over the history of creation the gospel of John and 
th m th m t y t tl It h d d f m th se 

to th f th h d mpl t h te d if d d d ep 

f th f 1 d f th p f h m d ty I 

ral t m tt d d th hi d h h hly I 1 ed 

th J 1 g m y b f d f (h f t tl 1 1 f rth th nt 

th f mj h Id t tt d th t th y m f,! 1 1 f h m the 

1 pp fig X 1 fill d prt.pt Pestil- 

1 1 t 1 1 t y H e«t!y d t d h t m nd 

h to th Ij L f 1 ] gi I te t d pi !os- 

pl J II fi t t d d P 1 w ka th ppl ca- 

t t p 1 J" p 1 1 1 gi 1 & t t 1 1 h had 

axertaiced the central pomt from which they all radiate ; for to con- 

d th m only in their separate character, was insufficient for him 

a tl k r and investigator. But he did not limit his labors to 
w t d thinking only, nor even to tlie numerous studies success- 

f llj J rs d in the institution, and the labors to he puraued in vari- 

d t ns, and amongst various materials, with reference to those 
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studies ; but embraced, in the scope of his inquiries, the nature, esiat- 
ence, powers, and weaknesses of man ; his course of development, his 
future fate and destiny, in the individual, the nation, and the race, 

Niederer possessed the fullest confidence of Pestalozzi, who con- 
sulted him on all occasions, and saved himself by bis means from 
many mistakes. Niederer opposed himself to any views or efforts 
within the institution which threatened to break up or hamper its 
usefulness, and was variously active in contending against them. 

In literature, Niederer has been less active than was to be wished 
from a man so rich in endowments and experience. Besides a series 
of small treatises, we have only one larger work: " Pesttzlozei's ed- 
vcational etiterpriae in. its relatiom to cotemporary dviUsation," 
(Pestalozii's ErziehungBUntemekmung im Verkiillniss zur Zeitcul- 
tur,) Stuttgart, 1812, 2 vols. The wish was often, and with good 
reason, expressed, that he would publish a scientific exposition of 
pedagt^ on Pestalozzi's principles. A biography of the great 
teacher himself, from his pen, would have been gratefully received. 
Still more welcome, had it pleased him to write it, would have been 
an account of his method of religious instruction ; especiaify now, 
when so many are endeavoring to fix that most important of all de- 
partments of instruction upon a half- ascertained psychological basis, 
and to entangle it with religious parties. He however died, in 1843, 
without having performed this work, 

Niederer's wife, previously Kosette Kasthofer, of Berlin, where she 
was bom, 3rd November, 1779, conducted for a long time tie girls' 
school established by Pestalozzi at Yverdun, along with his boys' 
school. The institution was, however, transferred to Geneva, where 
it is now established. Madame Niederer has also established, in con- 
nection with it, a seminary for young women intending to become 
teachei's ; and in both she is yet laboring, with youthful freshness and 
enthusiasm. In 1828, was published a valuable work by her : " Glan^ 
ces at the m/slevi of female education. For educated mothers and 
daughters" (Blicke in das Wesen der weiblifhen Erzkhung. Fur 
gehildete Mutter vnd T'dckter.) Berlin : Eucker. She has also pub- 
lished "Dramatic Games for the Young," {Dramalisclie Jugend- 
spiele.) Aarau, 1838, 2 vols. 

We find the following esfimate of Niederer, by Pestalozzi, ex- 
pressed at different times. 

"The mode in which Niederer looks at my work can not be sep- 
arated from that in which I myself see it. His views are almost all 
the results of his reflections. I scarcely know what it is to reflect. 
My opinions and views are almost all the results of immediate intni- 
lion and of exdted feelings. Moreover, I did not understand his 
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lang; w_a but b a ^ in Jn,atioii taugbt mq to understin 1 it, I could 
not sati fj mjs«5f with reading that froduotion I found myself, in 
it almost m every line more clearlj and distiucth statei, and more 
profoundlj comprehended than I bid comprehended and expressed 
myself on systems of education on raalemal initmct, on the nature 
and oiffinzation of si.hoois on my institution in short, on all the 
prmciples and \ ews which were in point at the time — Fortunes of 
My iy-s. 

"He has, at the same time, peculiarities which I often endure only 
■with difficulty, since they are diametrically opposed to mine. But 
his friendship surpasses all the friendship that I have enjoyed or even 
dreamed of in my life. Wliat more can a man do for b. friend, than 
for his sake to give up a certain, quiet, and agreeable mode of living, 
and to put himself into a condition uncertain, unpleasant, oppressive, 
and in many respects dangerous ? This Kiederer has done. For my 
sake he gave up the pastorate where be was living, efficient, respected, 
and happy, joined himself to me and my poverty, threw himself into 
all my embarrassments, at a period when my work was not yet ripe 
in itself, and when I was almost wholly deprived of all external aid 
and co-operation in it At that time he was the only man of any 
degree of literary cultivation who took a place at my side, and took 
part in all the perils to which my undertaking could and did expose 
him. And his friendship extended beyond me personally, and to the 
purpose of my life, in regard to which I so often saw myself deserted. 
He is drawn toward mo personally as little as I toward him. I might 
say that, in this respect, we were not as near each other as is to be 
expected from men living so near ; but his life is a friendship ; his 
endurance and perseverance for my objects — even the contest which 
he continually keeps up with himself and with me, for the promotion 
of the purpose of my life— even his opposition to and arguments 
against me individually, when ho finds himself in conflict with my 
designs — show the noble, remarkable, and pure character of his 
friendship. If bo withstood me less, he would love me less." — DeC' 
laralion Aga,inU Canon Bremi's Questions, p. 28. 

"As early as at the begininng of our association in Burgdorf, there 
came amongst us a young clergyman, of thorough education, full of 
fire, power, and quiet though strong efficiency, and observed in silence 
tl se t u 1 bors. In this first stage of his design, he resem- 

bt d n th 1 ss th n one seeking a predominant influence upon the 
g n al a d p t I course of our undertaking. On the contrary, 
b wh I It dieatcd, at the beginning, very clearly, that he 

w n t t th psychological basis of the principles and essence 
f u d a f 1 mentary training, more seriously, broadly, and 
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deeply (hnn any one before him, by means of a free, individualized, 
and independent reflection upon them. By this course ho very soon 
elaborated a system of his own, as to our idea of elementary training', 
which, it is true, was not made inwardly complete and outwardly ap- 
plicable by any basis whatever of practical experience, but which 
inspired him with snch a. visionary enthusiasm for its infallibility and 
applicableness, that all at once he suddenly began to take an active 
and powerful part in the whole extent of our operations ; so as grad- 
ually to acquire a universal and predominating influence over them, 
and to gain my own confidence to a high degree. His singular char- 
acter inspired him with the definite design of opposing the weaknesses, 
faults, and defects of my establishment, by means of scientific expo- 
sitions of the idea which lay at the base of our undertakings. lie 
believed confidently that, by the magic touch of his lucid ideas, or 
frequently even by significant words, he could prevent the increase of 
that fatal influence whose greatness he deeply felt ; and that, by verbal 
elucidations, he could control what he could not lead intellectually by 
the weight of his influence, nor practically manage, and could least of 
all carry forward by his creative energy by actual executive measures. 
Niederer's requirement of absolute acquiescence in his views, arose 
from ideas which he had not made clear and definite to himself in 
their whole extent and connection ; for bo was prone to lose himself 
in metaphysical ex:positions of his ideas, which he was neither fltted 
to do by possessing a solid substratum of intuitional knowledge, nor 
competent to express m any manner by simple, clear, and intelligible 
language, and thus to mike properly comprehensible. Most of the 
objects he sought ind ui^ed were to us, mere atmospheric phenome- 
na, without an} connection «hiteier with the basis of our actual life. 
He was, throughout unfitted and almost incapable of giving the 
slightest practicil demonstration of his high-sounding ideas. This he 
knew himself and often rtqu led with earnestness that others should 
not only receive, as bo did, what he had constructed in his ideal man- 
ner, but also that they should work them out in actual practice to his 
satisfaction, and that without requiring much co-operation from him." 
— Fortunes of My Life, p. 29. 
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Kahl Christian Wilhelm von Tcrk, was born at Meiningen, 
January 8, 1774. He was tLe youngest son of Ctaniber-president 
and High Marshal von Tiirk, who was of a noble Courland family, 
and in the service of the duke of Saxe-Meiningen, At his mother's 
death, when a boy of six years old, he was transferred to the family 
of his mother's brother, Grand Huntsman von Bibra, at Hildburg- 
hausen, where he was brought up with his cousins under a strict tutor. 
At seventeen and a quai-ter years old, without having attended any 
public school, he entered the University of Jena, where he found in 
bis elder brother Ludwig, who had already been studying there a year 
and a half, a true friend and a pattern of industry and good conduct ; 
and where he contracted a close friendship with several cotemporaries, 
amongst whom were T. ron Hardenberg, known as a poet under the 
name of Novalis, and von Bassewitz, afterward Chief President and 
his own official superior. 

After completing his legal studies, in 1793, he offered himself for 
an office under government in Meiningen, which had been promised 
him while his father was Chamber-president and his brother a govern- 
ment official, notwithstanding the strictness of the examina^on. What, 
however, his knowledge and capacity did not enable him to attwn, he 
secured by means of a very ordinary social talent. During a visit in 
Hildburghausen, tlie Prince, then Duke Karl of Mecklenburg, fathei- of 
QueenLoniseofPnissia, found that he was a skillful ombre-player ; and 
he took so strong a liking to him that afterward, upon receiving the 
principality by the unexpected death of his brother, he determined to 
fix him within his dominions. Accordingly, in the very next year, 
1794, he appointed von Tiirk chancery auditor, and two years later, 
chamberlain and chancery councilor. In 1800, his official senior von 
Kamptz, afterward well known as Prussian minister, was appointed to 
a public station in Mecklenburg, and von Tiirk was appointed in his 
stead to take the oversight of the school system, with his judicial 
employments. The inquiries which his new place suggested to him 
drew his attention in such directions that he became gradually estranged 
from the occupations to which he had been earlier devoted. 

In 1804, von Tiirk took a furlough for six months, visited varions 
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schools, and made the acquaintance espedaliy, of Olivier, Tillifh and 
Pdhlmann, then distinguished teachers of the day. In the same 
year, he remained during some montlis, at Pestalozzi's institution at 
Mtlnchen-Buchsee, and made himself acquainted with his (iews, and 
with J. Schmid's system for geometry and mathematics. He pub- 
lished the results of his stay with Pestalozzi, in his " Letters from 
M&nchen-Buchsee " (Leipzig, 1808); one of the most practical and 
useful accounts of Pestalozzi's method. 

After his return to Mecklenburg, he could not resist hia impulse to 
become a teacher. He gathered together a troop of boys, instructed 
them two hours daily and made teachers acquainted with Pestalozzi's 
method. During his educational journeys he had become acquainted 
with the prince of Oldenburg, and at the end of 1805, he was ap- 
pointed to a lucrative office as Justice and Consistory Councilor in 
Oldenbui'g, with an annual salary of fourteen hundred thalers, (about 
$1050.) 

In his new place he experienced the same impulse to exei'tion as a 
teacher and educator. Here also he gathered a troop of boys whom 
he instructed two hours a day ; and he received into bis house a 
number of young people, and gave them a complete education. 
These operations however did not meet the approval of the dnhe, 
who intimated a wish that he should devote himself wholly to the 
duties of his judicial station, and refused his request to be employed 
wholly in educational matters. This, together with the condition of 
Oldenburg (then threatened by the French,) which caused him much 
pecuniary difficulty, decided him to resign his place in Oldenburg and 
to give himself up entirely to the business of education. 

In 1 803, with some pupils, sons of a Bremen merchant, be went to 
Pestalozzi at Yverdun, and for some time instructed in that institution. 
His work, " Perception by the Senses,'' {Die Sinnlichen Wahmehmun- 
gen,) is a fruit of his labors at that time in Pestalozzi's institution. 
But the situation of affiiirs there was unfavorable, and an increasing 
difference soon grew up between liim and Pestalozzi. This decided 
von Tiirk to leave him and to establish an educational institution of his 
own at the castle of Vevay on the lake of Geneva. Here he lived 
amongst a small circle of children, but happily progressing in knowl- 
edge under his love and zeal. The financial results did not, however, 
answer hia expectations, and he finally in 1814 transferred the care 
of the school to Latour de Peih, at his castle not far from Vevay. 
Having offered hia services to the Prussian monarchy, he was in 1815 
appointed royal and school councilor at Frankfort on the Oder. 

The course of instruction which he gave here in September of 1816 
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upon Pestalozzi's metliod, to nearly sixty clergymen and teachers, bad 
upon many, who perhaps, then heard of Pestaloza for the first tJme, 
an influence which did not remain fruitless. His efforts to improve 
the instruction in arithmetic, resulted in his publication of his " Guide 
to Instruction in Arithmetic^ which is yet one of the beat books of 
its class. Its fifdi edition appeared in 1830. After Natorp's return 
to his native country in 1817, von Tiirk was appointed School Coun- 
cilor in Potsdam, in which station he labored actively for sixteen 
years, but resignied it in 1 833 to devote his whole time and powers to 
the benevolent institutions which he had founded. 

These are (not including the Swimming Institution at Potsdam and 
tie Association for the improvement of si Ik- raising,) the following : 

1. The Fund for Scltool Teachers' Widows, a. at Sorau, b. for the 
district of Frankfort, to which he has devoted the profits of his work 
on Arithmetic ; and e. for the district of Potsdam. 

In the district of Frankfort it has since been found better to estab- 
lish, instead of one widow's society for the whole government, to es- 
tablish a fund in each synod ; an arrangement which has in most 
cases been entirely successful. In the case of the fund for the dis- 
trict of Potsdam, the plainest conclusions of experience were unfortu- 
nately so much overlooked, that after a few years the allowances, 
which are raised only from taxation, were materially reduced ; the 
consequence of which has lately been many complaints. 

2, The Peace Soc ty f P t dam founded at the Reformation 
Festival in 1818; a ty f th support of talented but poor 
young men, who are d t d t th arts or sciences. More than a 
hundred such have b n pp t d bj the society. Further informa- 
tion about this society a i fs tat t may be found in Guts-Muth's 
"New Library of Pedagogy." 

8. The Civil Orphan House — a twin child, aa von Turk calls it, in 
which about thirty orphan boys are supported. The original fund 
of this institution was raised from the sale of a collection of paintings 
belonging to von Ttirk. It received an express roya! sanction in a 
cabinet order dated 21st February, 1825. Up to 1841, thirty-six 
young men had received their education in this establishment. 

4. The Fund for the Education and Support of Orphan Girls ; an 
institution which originated togelJier with the Civil Orphan House, 
and which is managed in the same way. Up to 184!, twenty orphan 
girls had been supported by it. 

5. The Orphan House at KMfirGlienicke near Potsdam, for the 
orphan children of artisans, elementary teachers and the lower grades 
of Dublic officers. 
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It may not be uninteresting to describe the precise circnmstances 
which led to the foundation of the Klein-Glienicke house. Von Turli 
heard that the Crown Prince was desirous of buying the hunting seat 
linown as Klein-Glienicke, theo occupied as a factory, in order to im- 
jtrovo it into the counteqiart of Prince Carl's adjacent beautiful estate 
in Glienicke. Von Tiirk accordingly quietly bought it, and offered it 
lo the Crown Prince at the coat price, but received the answer that 
he would not he able to make use of the offer. Under these circum- 
stances von Tfirk applied to his tried friend. Chief President von 
Bassewitz, and by his mediation gained permission to resign his hasty 
bargain at a small loss. He, however, made no use of the permission, 
but told his friend that he would retain the property, and found there 
another orphan house, to serve as a sort of supplement to the Civil 
Orphan House, which was intended for the sons of persons of rather 
liigher rank. In fact he laid his plans before some of the higher 
authorities, but the means which he could show for the establishment 
of his intended institution were so small that permission was refused 
him. But promises of support gradually came in, and the heads of 
several departments, especially Postmaster-general von Nagler and 
the Ministers of Justice and of Finance declaring in its iavor, on ac- 
count of an arrangement to establish endowed places in it for orphans 
of their departments, the institution was finally set in operation. 
The plans for it were remodeled more than once, and more than one 
reckoning of the funds made ; but at last, an association being formed 
which purchased the real estate from von Turk, and there were thus 
secured sufficient means to open the establishment for tliose at least 
for whom endowed places bad been promised. Von Tiirlc never 
lost his faith in ultimate success, though the funds still remained de- 
ficient. It happened that tfie disposition of some funds from a war- 
indemnity, not accepted by those entitled to them, were inti'usted to 
the disposal of his chief, von Bassewitz, who, with the consent of the 
families of these proprietors, appropriated three thousand thalera 
(about $2,250,) from this source to the new Orphan House. Thus 
all difficulties were obviated. The association met, completed the 
purchase of Klein-Glienicte, leased it to von Turk, who was now able 
to proceed with the completion of his institution ; and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing it flonrish under his eyes. 

In a letter of the present year, (1846,) relating to Klein-Glienicke, 
von Tiirk writes, "Here, the favorite idea of my teacher and 
master, Pestalozzi, is realized ; education, combined with agricul- 
ture aud gardening. My scholars now number about thirty. I have 
bout two hundred Magdeburg morgen, (t,he morgan is about five- 
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thirteenths of an acre,) of tilled land, fi'om sixteen to twenty morgen 
of garden and nurseries, twentj-four morgen of meadows, and a dairy 
which accommodates twenty cows and five horses, besides sufficient 
room for the silk-making, except that the tatter is not comfortably 
accommodated in winter. I feel great interest in encouraging tlie 
establishment of similar institutions. What has been possible for me, 
without financial resources and in spite of the many prejudices with 
which I have had to contend, (for example, I have been a govern- 
ment official ; and our burghers and laboring classes do not love the 
government officials; and I have had the little prefix 'von' before 
my name,) must be possible elsewhere under more favorable cir- 
cumstances." 

6. Soup J)iatribulioH Institution for the Old, Sick, Feeble, and 
Poor, and Lying-in- Women. By the day-book of the institution, 
96 6 8 port ons of soup were distributed in 1845. This was received 
by X hundred and fifty-one families, including four hundred and 
forty e married persons, four hundred and thirty-eight widows and 
E ngle persons, and thirteen iiundred and forty children ; in all two 
thousand two hundred and nineteen persona. The cost of one portion 
of soup was about 3^ pfennig, (about three-fifths of a cent.) 

For some years von Tiirk had been complaining of the decay of 
his bodily strength and of his memory, when, in 1845, while he was 
in Berlin, a dangerous sickness seized him, from which he has never 
entirely recovered. He died July 31, 1846. His wife, two children 
and adopted daughter ■ivere by his side, and his last hours were 
peaceful and without pain. His memory will long endure. 

On the 25th of the April before his departure from the world in 
which he had labored so nobty and benevolently, a letter, not with- 
out interest in this connection, from which a portion follows. To the 
request that he would communicate an autobiography for Hergang's 
Encyclopedia, he replies that he is unable. " My autobiography," 
he says, "lies ready written in my desk, but I propose to publish it 
for the benefit of the Teachers' orphans. I have established here an 
orphan house, especially intended for the orphans of teachers ; but 
their numbers and necessities in the province of Brandenburg, fo' 
which the institution is founded, are so great, that I am oblig-id to 
refuse many applications ; and thus I am contriving the means for 
assisting a larger number." "The motives which liave impelled me 
to the establishment of the institutions which I have commenced, 
and the manner and means by which, without means of my own, and 
without the gift of eloquence, I have been able to accomplish these 
designs, will be related in my biography, that others, more richly 
endowed, may learn how to do the like." " I am in my seventy- 
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tLird year, on the borders of the ^ave, in body inucli broken, but 
peaceful and happy in mind, and in all my efforts for the improve- 
ment and elevation of my fellow-citizens, having enjoyed a success far 
beyond my hopes." "At Easter I dismissed from the Civil Orphan 
House, a pupil, son of a country clergyman, who is now studying 
theology in Berlin. Several of my scholars are already laboring as 
preachers, judges, physicians, public otRcials, carpenters, architects, 
teachers and officers." How happy most we reckon thee, excellent 
man, who, while stil! living, hast experienced such intellectual and 
heartfelt pleasure! Thy works follow thee into eternity; their 
memory shall even give thee ever increasing pleasure, and many, 
happy through thy means, shall bring thee thanks, 

Noble and venerable as von Turk was, he was yet attacked by the 
arrows of wicked calumny. On this point we shall only relate the 
following : 

Bishop Eylert relates in his character of Frederic William HI., 
(vol. 2,) that von Tiirk was suspected by that monarch of being an 
unprincipled demagogue. Von Ttirk was living amongst the com- 
mon people, as his inborn and profound preference made it happiest 
for him to live, and laboring for their good by his writings and in his 
official station, according to hia irresistible vocation ; and some per- 
sons had concluded that to be doing this without apparent interested 
motives, and without remuneration for the necessary sacrifices of labor, 
means and time, was enough to stamp von Tiirk a dangerous dema- 
gogue. Bishop Eylert, who was a friend of von Turk, undertook to 
remove this impression from the king's mind. Having ai^ed the 
case, the king said, " I am glad to have my former opinion corrected, 
and to be able to entertain a good opinion of one who has certainly 
been accused to me." At the next festival of the order, von Tiirk 
received the red order of nobility; the king immediately interested 
himself in the Civil Orphan House at Potsdam, and for the institution 
at Klein-Glienicke, where he endowed additional scholarships, made 
presents to the orphans, and continued to von Tiirk, at his resigna- 
tion of his place as royal and school councilor, in order to devote 
himself wholly to his insUtutions, the whole amount of his salary as 
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Hbbmait(t Krdsi was born March 12th, 17T5, at Gais, ■ 
canton of Appenzell. Of his parents he writes in his " R 
" they are entitled to the praise of having passed through hfe in quiet 
goodness and fear of God, and were careful to give their children a 
good education." After the good old fashion, they often read in 
the family Bible, and entered in its blank leaves the birth of each 
of their children, together with some pious prayer or saying. They 
also amnsed themselves, espedally on Sundays, by singing from the 
then popular " Bachofon." Of learning they could of course give 
their poor children but very little, and what they afterward aeinired 
in school was but little more. His earliest recollections was of a fire 
which laid the tillage of Gais in ashes ; of which he thus speaks : — 

It is nutural that the first recollections of the mmd should be of nnoommon and 
striking evenla, anoh, as mate a profound impression npoii one's whole Ijeing;, and 
leave an indelible mark npon the character. Tbia was the ouse with mvaflf. 

On the 7th of September, 1780, a violent south wind blew ; bad weather for the 
weavers, but good for drying turf. " I will go to the iurf-gronnd and turn and 
dry the turf," said my fether} "there is nothing to do in the weavuig-room." 
He took me with bjm that day tor the first time to the tiitf-pits, whieh were a 
good four miles from the village. At half post eleven he heard the sound of a 
bell. " It can not be Elriking noon yet," he thought, looking at hie work — '' Ah 
God," he otied, " i( is the alarm bell ;" and we heard the cry of fire ! fii'o I fram 
all sides. 

With this fragment, unfortunately, ends the account. The fact of 
the fire is well known. Notwithstanding his youth, our subject 
remembered many occurrences of that occasion; especially the 
next Sunday's service under the open sky. There was very general 
emotion, which, at the rather remarkable choice of the hymn, "As 
by the streams of Babylou we sat," &c., broke out into such loud 
lamentations that the sin^ng could not proceed. These recollections 
may well have been terrible to the boy, although his father's house 
was spared by the flames. But a severer stroke came upon him, 
wlien his father, in the prime of his manhood, was suddenly snatched 
away by death fi'om his numerous family. He had alwaj's supported 
his own household, and had taught them according to bis ability ; 
and it is difficult to tell what would have become of them, had not 
Kriisi, then in his fourteenth year, undertaken to perform his father's 
11 
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labon'ous duties of village eri'aiid-ffian and weaver ; a serviee for 
ivliich the consciousness that be was the trust and stay of an orphaned 
family gave him strength. Upon his solitary errands to St. Gall, and 
elsewhere, he used to recite to himself the instruction and counsel 
which his fether had given. 

Kiilsi might have passed his whole life in his father's monotonous 
cr.lUng, Lad not a benign Providence given him an indication which 
had the most important consequences for his entire future. We shall 
permit Eriisi himself to tell flie story, in the words of his own "Kec- 
olleetions," pp. 2-4, which give other and deeper views into !iis mind 
ai that time : — 

At tho highest point of the pass, where the road turns away from tDivanl Tj'o- 
f^'ii, my life also took another direotion. While earning my living; as day laborei 
mid errand-man, I was carrying, one cold day in 1703, to the establishment of 
Zellweger, with which I afterfiard came into very diHtrent retatioDs, a great bnn- 
clle of yarn from the mount^u. As I stopped to rest, all dripping witli sweat, at 
the very summit, a relative met me, who was then treaanrer of llie town, 
one Herr Grnber. After the usual greetings, the following eoaversalion ensued, 
whiob 1 yet rememlwr as the turning point of my life. 

Graber. — " It is warm." 

MffseJ/.— "Very warm." 

Qruber. — "Now that schoolmaster Htirler is gMng away from Gais, yon have 
a chanee to earn yonr bread a iittle more easily. Have you no doeirt; to oftlr 
j.iuraelf foe hie place I " 

Myielf, — " Wishing will not help me much. A schoolmaster must have 
knowledge ; and I have none." 

Graher. — " What a schoulmaster among ns needs to know, you at your age can 

Myself. — ■' Hut how, and where ! 

OnilKr.—"I( you wish it, the meni 
I--1- and decide upon it." 

He left me. I now had abundance of matter for reflection. Bat no rjiy of 
lifibt came into my mind, althopgh the natural sunlight surrounded my body with 
bi jghtncse and warmtk I scarcely felt my load as 1 proceeded along tlie OECects 
Hiid steeps of the ri,ad. Whatever has Men to my lot since that moment, I look 
upon as the fruit of this conversation. 

Since ray leaving the day school, where I had learned and proctieed only read- 
ing, learning hy rote, and mechanical copying, and while I was growisg up to 
adult 1^, I had so fjr forgotten lo write, that I ho longer knew how to make all 
the cnpilal letters ; my fi'iend Sonderegger therefore procured me a copy from a 
tLMcher In Altstatten, well known as a wclljng-master. This single copy I wrote 
ov^r OS ofleu as a hundred times, for the sake of improving my handwriting. 
J hail no other special preparation for the profession ; but, aotwilhstunding, I vcn- 
liired.n-htn tho uo^e was given from the pulpit, to ofier myself as a candidslo for 
ilia place, with but small hopes of obtaining it, but consoling nijBcIf with tlie 
llxinght that at least I should come off without shnme. 

Thi.' day of examinaliou eame. An elder fellow-onndidato was first called be- 
fii thj committee. To read a chapter in tho New Testament and to write a few 
lines, occupied him a full quarter of an hour. My turn now came. Tho geneo- 
if'iiical rL'gist^r, from Adam to Abraham, from the fii'st book of Chronicles, was 
t''ven me to read. After this, chairman Sohiapfor gave me an nncut quill, with 
the direction to write a lew lines. " What shall I write 7 " I said. " Write the 
J^rd's Prayer, or whatever yon like," was the answer. As I had no knowledge 
of composition or spelling, it may be imagined how my writing looked. However, 
I was told to retire. After a short consultation, I was, to my wonder and pridt, 
recalled into the room. Here ehiurnuin Sehliipfer informed me that the whole 
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DommUlee were of opinion that both caiidiJalea knew little; that tlio otluT whs 
best in reading, and I in writing. 
The oilier, liowever, being over foity yeors old, ajid I only eigbleen, tliey had 



n that 1 should 1^ 



Qeoeseary sooner I 



r my dwelling-house (the comnmne had then no sehool-hnuEe of 
their own) was better adapted for a school-housB than hia, 1 should reeeivo the 
appoinlmeot. I was dismissed with friendly odvioe, and enoouiaging hopea of in- 
creased pay, if my exertions shoiild be satisfaetory. 

Much atlenUon was e;ioited by the faat that my fellow cand date eiK^t di} s 
aflerwai'd, tAok a dlnntion as policeman, in whi^h he rue\er) thiee gulden i 
week, while the EChoolmasier, who n'as obliged lo furnish hia o in atlool room, 
hud to satisfy himself with two and a half. 

Krtisi, becoming schoolmaster at the age of scaicely eiglilxen wis 
destined to bear a responsibility almost greater than tliat which he 
had so lately laid down. This will easily be understood when it is 
known that, with his smalt knowledge of school matters, be had to 
manage and feaeh more than one hundred scholars, of various agos 
and both sexes, in tlie small school-room. In this situation many 
would have labored only for their money, as is unfortunately the case 
at this day even with better instructed teachers ; hut Ki'usi's conduct 
in this respect may serve as a model. As soon as he had adopted 
this profession, it was his most earnest effort to live worthily of it, and 
to fit himself for it in the best possible way; a work in which pastor 
Schiess, his parish minister, materially assisted him, both with advice 
and help. Within a few years his school had the reputation of being 
the best in the canton; and he had the pleasure on East«r Monday 
of seeing his scholars take the six highest numbers in writing — a 
study on which the utmost value is placed. Kriisi had been hiboring 
in hia vocation now for six years, with zeal and faithfulness, when 
Providence destined him for another field of labor which ho could 
not have foreseen, and which places the modest man in a situation to 
exert a wide influence upon the whole school system of our native 
land. The storm of the French Revolution broke out. In the year 
1799, foreign armies swept across the plains of our fatherland, and 
encountered each other in murderous conflict; even tlie mountains 
and high alpine valleys did not escape from tlie bloody game. 
Poverty, hunger, and lack of occupation were on^hWy severe in the 
eastern part of Switzerland ; many parents could not maintain tlicir 
children. Sympathy awoke in the hearts of tlie nobler men in the 
less severely pressed portions of the country ; and from many sides 
tliere flowed in liberal gifts, ofl:en accompanied with the offer to re- 
ceive and bring up needy children; Such an invitation came to pas- 
tor Steinmuller from his friend Fischer, in Bui^dorf, who wns then 
intvuitcd with tlie reorganization of the Swiss schools. The wish 
was at the same time expressed tliat he would also send a teacher of 
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the requisite capacity imi character for receiving a tfaininff an teachpr 
and educator, and for undertaking the care of tlie childicn then in 
Burgdorf with certain benevolent fainiKes, Upon the communication 
of this invitation to Krilsi, he made no delay; an inner voipb iiiged 
him not to let pass this opportunity for obt^ning a further eilucatJon 
Twenty-six children of both aexes assembled for the expedition 
KrUai, as leader of the troop, was provided with twentj four thalera 
for the journey, thirty leagues. Pastor SteinmulJer, and bailiff Heim, 
of the district gave him a testimonia!, which ive may insert here as a 
noteworthy trait of the condition of the times: — 

Freedou! EauiLrrrl To all mnnicip-il authorities to whom these presentaEltall 
ooiue. Citizen echovlmaster Uermaan Kriiel is tiaveliag hence fi'oni tlie canton 
Santis to the canton Bern, with twenty-six poor ehjldven, whom ha is taking to 
Burgdorf, where eympathizing hcnefkctors wUl support and care for Ibem for a 
time. It is my earcast and hopefnl request to all uiunicipalitiea, and espwiially to 
their citizen preadenta, that they will kindly afibrd all needM help tfl the abovo 
named children and Co their leader, eeot torniard by my means as ai>uve ; that 
they will, as far aa possible, kindly provide fur them rest and refreshment at noon, 
nnd lodging at eight, without pay. For such benevolent assistance, may the Lord 
bless you. 

Thus asks and wishes 

Gais, Jaittiary 20, ISOO. Job. Rud. STEiNMBU.En, Pastor. 

I join in the aboie request to all oitizeu presidents and citizen membei's of 
municipalities of all oommunes and districts, to which these needy children shall 
come, on their way henee to Burgdorf; and am fully cour in ced tbnt all benevniout 
persons will, without further recommendation, assist Che poor c-wavan to reaih Its 
destination as easily nnd snccc'ssfully as possible. 

The prnvincial uuder-bailiff of the circle of Teufeu. 

Samuel IIeiji, 

Of the journey itself we need only remark briefly that Kriisi, with 
his troop, was everywhere received in a fiiendly manner ; and in 
many places they were entertained gratia, and even received gifts of 
money. His " RecoHeotiona" give an account of this. It deserves to 
be mentioned, as remarkable enongb to remind us of the widow's 
cruse of oil, that, at Krusi's arrival at Burgdorf, he was in possession 
not only of the twenty-four thaters with which he had set out, but of 
fifteen t/ulden besides ; of which he retained the latter, but sent the 
former back to tlie authorities of Gais. 

From Fischer, at Burgdorf, Kriisi received a most friendly welcome, 
and commenced his school. The former, however, soon after died, 
and Kriisi would have been left quite alone again, had not Providence 
pointed out to him a new path, by means of the appearance of a man 
whom he followed with entire confidence. 

This was Pestalozzi, whose labors at his estate of Neuhoi| and in 
Stanz, arc among the noblest fects of history. It was when already 
of adult age that Pestalozzi, with warm enthusiasm and profound 
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love, had conceived llie idea of becoming an tducatoi' and teadier of 
the poorer classes, then deeply degraded both in intellect and morals ; 
and giving to education in general a more natural direction. After 
Fischer's death, he therefore invited Kriisi to form a connection with 
himself, and with him to conduct the school which he had established 
in the castle of the place. This scliool, which Pestalozd had at first 
commenced only with little children, was soon changed into an edu- 
cationa! institution of a higher grade, which, by means of the entirely 
new direction of its operations, met with great success. Joy and 
pride must have filled Pestalozzi's breast, as he soon saw, one after 
another, young and talented men — Tobler from WolfhaJden previous- 
ly a tutor in Basle, Buss ft'om Tubingen, Niederer from Lutzenberg, 
previously a pastor in Sennwald — ^full of enthusiasm, leavmg each his 
sphere of labor and resorting to him as trustful disc pies to a master 
who yet could reward them with no earthly tre'Kure except a treas- 
ure of I'ich experience and of deep knowledge of tie human heart. 

The assemblage of these three ^ppenzellers wdl remain remarkable 
for all time. Each of them developed hia own side of the Pesfaloz- 
ziau idea ; and they were for a Iodg; time the ornament and sti'ength 
of the institution ; and, after subscq^uent successful labors in independ- 
ent spheres of occupation, they ail died within the same year, Kril- 
si's letters during this period to his early friend Kern, who is yet alive, 
and who lived in close personal relations with him for nearly forty 
years, are also of value to the student of human nature. What he 
wrote of Tobler, "be possesses my entire respect and love, for I recog- 
nize in him uncommon talent as a teacher, and goodness of heart," 
proved entirely true. Tobler had witli enthusiasm taken up particu- 
larly the idea of Pestalozzi's "Lienhard and Gertrude;" that of re- 
placing mothers in the position originally designed for them, of educa- 
tors and instructors for early cliildhood. Seldom has any man labored 
with as benevolent and unostentatious a desire for the good of his fel- 
low-men as he, although he was often rewarded by misunderstanding 
and ingratitude. 

Niederer, also, besides immoveable integrity and warm feelings, 
possessed a far-seeing keenness of understanding, which had alreatly 
appeared in his correspondence with Tobler, and which at a later 
period was displayed in the development of the method with so utudi 
power and breadth [hat eren Pestaiozzi him.solf had sometimes to 
yield to tlie clearness and tliorougliness of his views. 

It is astonishing to see with what uniformity these men, assembled 
from different directions, followed their new path. This was truly a 
powci- flora on lilgb. "What else could have enabled tlie former 
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errand-boy and villas-o whool master, Kriisi, to say in liia liittcrs to bis 
friend, oven before Toiler and Siederer came to Burgdorf, — 

" In slioit, l!ie enterprise advances. The seed of a better education, 
one more adapted to human nature, is already sown. It will bear 
friiit which as yet no man, not even its discoverer, tlie noble Festalozzi 
himself, is expecting." 

The self-denying spirit and lofty views with which Pestaloizi's 
assisUmts at this eaj'ly period were imbued, is powerfully shown by 
tJie fact that Kriisi and Buss, being allowed a salary of about $125 
a year each from the Helvetic government, appropriated the whole to 
the support of the institution, receiving from it only board and 
lodging. 

We will here introduce Pestalozzi's own account of Kriisi's previous 
labors. It affords a valusible view of his character and gifts as a 
teacher, as well as hints of the general methods of teaching in those 
days, and of the power with which Pestalozzi's ideas, even in their 
then undigested and obscure condition, seized upon the minds of 
ignorant but earnest and unprejudiced men : — 

Ki'ilsi, the fii'st of the three, whose aequaintanoo I maile, had past Ms youth in 
B difforent kind o! employment, whenoe be had acquired that variety of practical 
abillticG, which, in the lower stations of life, so frequently ^ves the first irniiulse 
to a liiRher degree of development, and by which men, who have buon in this 
eehooi trom their eurliest childhood, are enabled W become more generally and 
extensively useful . 

In his twelfth and thirteenth years, his father, who onrried on a petty trnffio, 
used lo send him, with a small capital, amonntinfr to about six or eight pounds 
sterling, for the pnrchasa of ditlerent kinds of merchandise, to a distance uf ten to 
twelve iniks ; fi tills emplcyment he joined the trade of a sort of public mi'ssen- 
pev, Ciirryiog letters and executing various orders for the people of his village. 
When he grew older, be filled np his leisure days by weaving, or other daily 
labor. At the age of ciitbteen, he undertook the office of village schoolmaster at 
G;iia,* hia native plsee, without any kind of preparation. He SRys himself that ha 
did nut know tlie ^p^a of puuotuation, even by name ; ulterior knowjedge waa 
out of the question, beoansc he never bad any other instruction (ban that of a 
common villngo school, mhiiih was entirely confined to reading, wiiting copies, 
and learning by rote tLo oateohiem, &o. ; but he was fond of children, and he en- 
tertained the hope that, by means of this post, he should be enabled to gain for 
himself that knowIe<^ge and edooation, the want of which he had felt veij op- 
pressively, even in hia expeditions as village messenger ; fbr, being oommissioued 
to buy a variety of aiticles, of artifioial preparaGon, and of stninge names which 
he bad never heard in his Ufe before, snob as ammoniac, borax, and so on ; and 
being at the same lime placed in a i^B^ymsible situation, in which he had to re- 
menib-r every, even the most tricing order, and t<f account for every farthing ; ho 
coulrl not but bo slmofc with the iden, what an advantage it would be, if every 
child oonld, by school instrnotlon, be brought to that degree of ability in reading, 
writing, dphering, in all sorts of mental eiercises, and in tlie art of sptaking itself; 
which be felt ho ought to be possessed of, even Car the discharge of hia miserable 
post as village messenger. 

Even BO soon as the first week, the nnmber of his scholars exceeded one 
hnndi'cd. lint be was by no means competent to Ihu t;isk be had undertaken, 

" A village, ot, rather, a clualer nf hamlpts on Ihp hiirhest aurt must airv jian of (lie canlon 
Appenioll, celcbralEd Rs 9 place of rrsort for pirfniis nrcoiiFumpiirf habits, on account oTiU 
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for h- knew not lioiv to g'm proper einploymoiit to all llieso chililrfn, wliat h> 
teach ijiem, or by wEiat means to keep iheni in order. All the notions he had hith- 
erto acquired about keeping sahool were confined to the "aplling" of spelling and 
reading lesaona, to be "got by heiirt;" to the " saying " of iJia Bame lessons by 
turns, followed by the ohaaliaenient of the rod if the task was not property got. 
From the ciperianoe of hia own boyhood, however, ha knew likewiao that, v/iih 
this mode of " keeping school," the greater part of the ohildreD are idling away 
most of the sohool-honre, and by idleness are ted to a variety of follies and ini' 
moralitiea ; that in this manner the time which is most available for edncation is 
allowed to pass by without an j benefit to them, and that the few advantages whieli 
they m/iy derive from their instraction are not even snfiicienli to ooanl^cbalanco 
the ill effects which must neoeBaarily resnlt from such " school-keeping." 

Pastor Sohieea, the minister of the place, who was very aotivdy combating the 
old rontinc, assisted him in his school, daring the first eight weeks. From the 
very baginning they divided the scholars into three classes. Witii this divisdon, 
and the use of some spelling and reading-books on an improved plan, which had 
recently been iiitrodnced in the school, ihey succeeded in making a number of 
ohildren spell and read together, and thus keqiing them generally oooupied to a 
&r )^atoF extent thaa had been possible before. 

The now reading-book, that had been introduced by the minister, cont^ned 
religions truths in short paragraphs, and in biblical sentences ; various feels of 
physical sdence, natural history, and geography, wei'e concisely stated, and iu- 
furmation was giten on inlereBiing points of the political oonstitntion of the country. 
Kriisi observed his pastor, when he read it with the ohildren, putting some 

3aestions at the end of each pon^raph, in order to see whether they aolu5iy nn- 
erstood what they had read. Kriisi tried to do the same thing, and succeeded 
in making most of the scholars perfeoHy femiliar with the contents of the raiding- 
book. Bnt this was only because, Uke good old Huebner,* he adapted his 
questions to the answers which were to be found, ready made, in the book, and 
becanse he neither demanded nor expected any other answer, except literally 
those which the book had put into the children's months, long before any qn^ion 
was devised to elidt them. The true reason of his success was, that there was a 
complete absence of all mental exercise in this his system of oatechisation. It ia, 
however, to be observed, that that mode of inatruc^on which originally was 
termed cateohisatlon, is, no more than Kriisi's system of questioning, an eieroiBe 
of the mind ; it is a mere analysis of words, relieving the child, as far as words 
are concerned, from the confusion of a whole sentence, the different parts of which 
are presented to the mind separately and distinctly ; it can, therefore, only h.ive 
merit when used as a preparatory step to the further exercise of clearing up the 
ideas represented hy those words. This latter exercise, commonly termed So- 
cratio instruction, lisa only of late been mixed up with the business (^catechising, 
nhlch was oii^nally confined to religions subjects eiclu^vely. 

Tha ohildren thus catechised by KrUsi were held np by the minster as ex- 
amples to his elder catechumens. Afterward it v/33 required of KrUsi, that hu 
shanld, after the tashion of those times, combine this narrow analysis of words, 
Killed caleohiHng, with the Socratio manner, which' takes up the subject in a 
liigBk'r sense. But an uncultivated and superficial mind does not dive into those 
depths from which Socrnles derived spirit and truth ; and it was, thei'efore, quito 
nnlura! that, in his new system of questioning, Ki-iisi ahoald not ancceed. He 
had no internal basis for his questions, nor had the children any for their answciv. 
They had no hingunge for things which they knew not, and no books which 
fui'nisbed tliem with a well-framed answer to every question, whether they 
undijrstood it or not. 

Kitlai, however, had not then that clear maglit into the nature of those two 
methods which might have enabled him to apprehend their difference. He had 
not yet learned that mere catechising, especially if it runs upon abslraet ti^rms, 
leads to no more than the art of separating words and handling analytical formf ; 
but that, in itself, it is nothing bnt a pnrrat-like repetition of sounds without un 
dersljinding ! nor was ha awure that Socratio questions are not to be aMresseJ 
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to c!liili!vi.'i], auoh as his pupils at Gais, who were equally dcslitule of tte iattraiJ 
fund, that is, of real knowledge, — and of the eilernal means, that is, of language 
ivhorein to oonyey Ibat knowledge, The feilnre of hiB attempt rendered him 
unja«t to himself: he thought the fhnlt lay entirely with himself, imaffnjng thai 
«rery good fchoolniaater must bo able, by his questions, to elicit from the cluldren 
eovn.><;t ami preoise answers on all manner of moral and religions subjects. 

We liave already noticed the circumstances which brouglit Ki'tlai 



to Bui'gdorf. 

The more he labored with Fischer the higher seemed tu him the n 
whioh lay in his way, and the less did he feel in himself of that power which he 
saw would be necessary 1o reach its summit. However, during the very first 
duys HlWr his arnntl, KrU^ was present at some of the coaversations I had with 
I'lsehcr on the subject of popular education, when 1 expressed my decided disap- 
probation af (he Socratic manner of our yonne candidates, adding, that it was not 
my wish to bring ehildren to a premature jadgment, <m any subject, but that my 
eudeavor was rather (o check their judgment, until the children should have an 
opportunity of viewing the subject from all sides, and under a variety of circum- 
Btauoi's, aod until they should be perfectly Ismiliar wilh the words eipressive of 
its nature and its qnatities. ErUsi was stru<^ with these remai'ks ; he felt it was 
there that his own deficiency laj ; he found that he himself stood in need of that 
same elementary inslruolion which I dewgned for my children. 

Fischer exerted himself with all his power to introduce KrQa lu different de- 
partments of science, that ho might be able afterward to leach them. But Ki'Usi 
felt every day more that the way of bonks was not the one for him to make 
progress in, because on every subject he was destitute of that preliroinaiy 
knowledge of things and their names, which, lo a greater or lesser extent, hooka 
presuppose. On the other hand, he witnessed the effect which I produced open 
my children, by leading them back to the first elements of human knowledge, and 
by dwelling on these elcmetita witii unwearied patience; and the result rf his 
obscrvution tended to confirm him in the notions he bad formed concerning the 
causes of his own inabdity. Thus by degrees his whole view of instruction under- 
went a great change, and he began in his own mind to place it on a difierent 
foundation. He now peroMved clearly the tendency of my enperimenls, which 
was to develi^ the internal power of the child rather than lo produce those 
resuits which, nevertheless, were produced as the necessary consequences of my 
praceedinga ; and seeiuif the application of this principle to the development of 
different faculties by different branches of instruction, he came to the convicliou 
that the effect of my method was to lay in the child a firandation of knowledge 
and further process, such as it would be impos^ble to obtain by any other. 

Piaoher's death accelerated the union between Pcstalozzi and Kriisi, 
which had been contemplated by the latter almost from the first 
moment of his acquaintance with his patemaJ friend. The following 
acconnt of the view which he took of Peatalozzi'a plan, after he (lad 
Jbr some time enjoyed the advantage of practical co-operation with 
him, is, notwithstandingita great deficiencies, an interesting testimony 
in fevor of the experiment, in the course of which these ideas urged 
themselves upon an evidently unprejudiced mind. 

1. A well-arranged nomendature, indelibly impressed upon the mind, is lo 
serve as a general foundation, on the ground of which both teacher and children 
may, subsequently, develop clear and distinct ideas on every branch of knowledge, 
by a gradual but well-secured progress from the first elements. 

9. Ejtercises eoneeming lines, angles, curves, &o,, (such as I began to introduce 
at that time,) are calculated to give children such a distinctness and precision in 
the pcreeption of objeeta, ns will enable them to form a clear notion of whatever 
falls within the sphere of their observation, 

3. The mode of beginning arithmetical instruction by means of real objects, op 
at Uast strakes and dots, representing the different numbers, gives great precision 
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and certainty it) the elements, and seourfs lb? further progresaof llio chilil agiunsC 
error anil confusion. 

4. The sentenoes, diBOriptiTe of Ihe aels of walking, standing, Ijing, sitting, 
r&o,, which I gave the children to k'urn, led Krlisi to perceive the l mneotion 
between the beginnings of my inBlruotion and the purpose at which I was aiming, 
viz., to produce a general clearness in the mind on all subjects. He soon felt, 
tliat if children are made to describe in this manner things whicb are bo cleir to 
them that experienoe can not render them any clearer, they innet tbereb\ be 
checked in the presnmptioD of describing things of whicli they hare no knonkdge , 
and, at the same time, they most aoguiro tlie power of describing wbitever thi.y 
do know, to a d^ree which will enable them to give consistent, definite, oonciae, 
and comprehensive descriptions of whatever Cills within reach of their observation. 

5. A few words which I dropped on one occasion, on the tendency of my 
method to abate prejudice, strnck him very fiircibly. Speaking of the manifold 
exertions, and the tedious argumonta, by which prejudices arc generally 
combated, I observed that these means had about as much power to counteract 
them as the ringing of the bells had to dispei™ thunder-storms,* but that the 
only true safeguard against the inflnenoes of prejudice was a conviction of the 
truth, founded upon self-observation. For truth, so acqoired, is in its very nature 
on Impediment to the reception of prejodice and error in the mind ; so much so, 
that if men thus tanght are made acqaainled with the existence of prevailing false 
notions by the never-censing cant of society, there is not in their minds any ground for 
that ignoble seed to rest on, or to grow np in, and the effect ranat therefore be rely 
different fiMm what it proves to be in the common-place men of our age, who 
have both truth and error thrust inW their imagination, not by intoition and 
observation, hnt by the mere charm of words, as it were by a magio hintern. 

When reflecting upon these remarks, he came to llie conTiote)n, that the silonoa 
with which, in my plan of instruction, etrore and prejpdiee were paasL>d over, 
was likely to prove more effectual in eounterncting them than all the endless 
verbiage which, he had hitherto seen employed tbr that purpose. 

6. In consequence of our gathering plaula during the soinmer, and of the eon- 
veraatjons to which this gave rise, he was bi-oaght to the conviction that tlie whole 
ronnd of knowledge, to the acquisition of which our senses are instfumcnto], 
depended on an attentive observation of natnre, and on a careful collection and 
^^rvation of whatever she presents tn our thirst of knowledge. 

■ These were the views on the ground of which he conceived the possibility of 
Kablishing such a method of instruction as he felt was most need<?d ; viz., one 
Kich would eanse all the branches of knowledge to bear upon one another, with 
Kh coherence and conasteney na would require, on the part of the master, 
nmliing but a knowledge of the mode of applying it, and, with that knowledge. 
i^Ud enable him to obtain, not only for his children but even tor himself, all 
th^js considered to be the object of instruction. That is to say, ho saw that, 
with f^is method, positive learning might be dispensed wiib, and that nothing waa 
wanted but sonnd oommon sense, and practicable ability in teaching, in oi'der not 
only to lead the minds of children to the acquirement of solid in6)rmation, but 
likcwiao to bring parents and teachers lo a aatisfiictory degree of independence 
and unfettered mental activity concerning those brimabes of knowledge, in which 
rtiey woold submit themselves to the course prescribed by the method. 

During his six yeain' experience as village schoolmaster, a considerable 
number of children, of all ages, hiid passed through his bands ; but with all the 
pains ha took, he had Dever seen the Ihoulties of the children developed to the 
degree (o which they were carried by my pUin ; nor had he ever wiinessed in 
them such an citent and solidity of knowledge, precision of thought, and 
Independence of feeling. 

He inquired into the causes of the difference between his school and mine. 

lie foufnd, in the first instance, that, even at the earliest period of instruction, 
a certain feeling of energy was not so much produced, — for it exists in every 
mind not'enervated by artificial treatment, as nn evidenoe of innate power, — aa 
kept alive in consequence of my beginning ut the very easiest task, and exercising 

■ » is a inpprslitinus pnclice, kept up lolhisday In many parlEof Bwluerlanil and fier. 
tlie BBEteii (toU wilL efftclually remove [lie da'uiier. 
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it to a point of practirail perftotion before I proeoeded ; whicli, again, ivas not 
done in an inpohereiit manner, but by a gradnal and almost insenBible addition to 
what the child hud already acquired. 

■With this methodLhe used to say, you need not push on children, yon have 
only to lead them. Formerly, whatever he wanted la teach, ha was obliged to 
introduce by some HPoh phrase as this : " Pray, do thinfc, if you please '." " Can't 
you remember, now?" 

It could not be otherwise. If, for instance, in arithmetic, ha asked, " How 
many times seven are there in siity-lhree V the child had no palpable basis on 
which to rest his inquiry for the answer, and was, therefore, ttnable to solve the 
question, otherwise than by a weanaome process of recollection ( hut, aceoiding 
to my method, ha has nme times seven objeola before him, which he has learned 
to count as nine sevens ; the answer to the above question is, therefore, with him, 
not a matter of memory ; for although the question, perhaps, may be pnt to him 
for the first time, yet he knew long ago, by intaition and practice, that in sixty- 
three there are nine sevens ; and the same is the case in all the other brunches 
of my method. 

To adduce another instance ; he had in vain endeavored to aeouatom his 
children to write the initials of substantives with capital letters ;* the rule by 
which they were to go was constantly forgotten. Now, on the contrary, the same 
children, having read through some pages of a vocahuUiry couBtructcd on my 
plan, conceived of themselves the idea of continuing that vocabulary oat of their 
oivn resources, and, by writing long lists of substantives, proved that they had a 
dear notion of the distinctive character of that sort of wori. The remark which 
Krllsi made, that with this method children do not want to be pushed on, is so 
correct, that it may be considered as a proof of something imperfect in the mode 
cJinstmclioD, if the child still requires any kind of stimulus to thought; and the 
method can be considered as perfect only where every exercise proposed to the 
child ia so immediately the result of what lie has learned before, that it requires 
no other exertion on his part than the application of what he already knows. 

Eriisi further observed that the detached words and pictures, which I used to 
lay before the children in teaching them to read, prodnoed upon their minda u 
very difierent efft;ct from that of the compound phrases commonly nscd in schools. 
He, therefore, now began to esamine these phrases themselves somewhat more 
closely, and he taund that it was utterly impos^ble for children to form ai^ 
distinct notions of the dlfferi'nt words of which they arc composed ; because thl 
do not con^st of umple elements before known to the children, and put t«getlS 
in an obvious connection, hut that they are unintelligible combinations of objeB 
mostjj or enUrely unknown. To employ children's minds in Uie unravelingB 
Hueb phrases is contrary to nature ; it exceeds theur powera, and leads to delusiK, 
inasmuch as it introdnces them to tri^ns of ideas which are perfectly foreir^Jto 
them, as regards not only the nature of the objects to which they refe^^JBut 
likewise the artiRcial language in which the; are clothed, and of whicn the 
children have not even acqaired the bare elements. Krlisi sawtJiat I was no advocate 
for this hodge-podge of pedantry ; but that I did with my children as natufe does 
with savages, first brining an im^o before their eyes, and then seeking^ word 
to eiprera the perception to which it gives rise. He saw that, from so simple an 
acquaintance with the object, no conclusions, no inferences followed ; that there 
was no doctrine, no point of opinion inpuicated, nothing that would preuiaturely 
excite tlicm to decide between truth and error ; it was a mere matter of Jutuitlon, 
a real basia for conclasianB and inferences to be drawn hereafter; a guide to foture 
discoveries, which, as well as their past experience, they might assouiata with the 
BubstanHal knowledge thus acquired. 

He entered mora and more into the spirit of my method ; he perceived that 
every thing depended on reducing the different branches of knowledgr^ to their 
very simplest elements, and proceeding from them in an uninterrupted progress, 
by small and gradual additions. He became every day better fitted to sGcond me 
in the eipcriments which I myself made on the ground of tlie above ^'inciplcs ; 
and, with his assistance, I completed, in a short time, a Epelling-boi:>k, and a 
course of arithmetic, upon my own plan. 
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Krusi iiimself consklorsil tlie time lie spent iu Buvgdorf the happiest 
and moat fiuitfiil of all his life. The coDviction tliat they were 
laboring for a cause which was to esert an influence for gcwd upon 
thousands of their fellow-men filled all the laborers there with entbu- 
siasm, and made every eSbrt nnd every new creation a delight which 
they would not have exchanged for all the treasures of exrth. 

The important year 1805, in nhich Napoleon decreed the reaepa- 
ratjon of Switzerland, brought the lustitution at Burgdorf to an end ; 
the castle reverted to the canton and was occupied by the high bailiff. 
Pesfalozzi, after contemplating for some time the triii^fLi of his insti- 
tution to Munehenbnohsee, determined to lontmue it at Vvordiin, on 
the lake of Keufch?itel. For this purpose he received [ermission to 
use the old castle there ; andall hia teicbersjojfullj githerod mound 
Lim again. In Yverdun, the institution acquired a European reputa- 
tion ; from all directions there resorted to it not only pupils, (of whom 
it contsuned in its most prosperous condition aboTe two hundred,) but 
also youths and men of riper age and experience, who sought to 
become acquainted with the discoveries of Pestalozai, in order to fit 
themselves for learning and teaching in the great field of human edu- 
cation. An active and significant life grew up within the walls of 
the modest little institution, to which there gathered pilgrims both 
great and small from all parts of Europe. The seed there sown bore 
fruit a thousand-fold throughout all parts of Germany, and especially 
in Prussia, where the benevolent king highly valued the efforts and 
the method of Pestaloazi, and sent several young men of talents to 
make themselves acquainted with the latter. 

Besides this undertaking, whose good influence was intended to 
reach hoys, youths, and men of all classes and of all beliefe, Pestalozzi's 
scheme contemplated also the extension of the advantages of an 
improved education to girls, in order that they might be trained in 
their great vocation as mothers. To this end he connected with his 
institution, in 1806, a ^rls' institute, under the management of KrOsi 
and Hop^ the latter of whom was married. This ipstitution succeeded. 
Pcstalozzi's best teachers helped to instruct in it. Among those who 
patronized it, Kriisi always remembered with affection a wealthy 
landowner, (Stamm,) of Sclileitheim, who sent to Yverdun not only 
four daughters, but a niece as a sort of guardian, two iiejiliews, and a 
young man who he was assisting to train himself for the wort of 
teaching. Truly we might almost say, in the words of Jcsns, '■ I have 
not found such feith, no, not in Israel I" Of the operations of the 
institution Kiiisi says: "It gives us heartfelt pleasure; but we had 
not foreseen the continually greater demands to be inade upon our 
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strengtli and time in order to comply with its i-eqiiiremenis. We 
had, therefore, only the choice remaining to devote ourselves wholly 
to one institution or the other Pestalozzi undertook the management 
of the new institution, witii which I rimainod in fncndly communica- 
tion The domestic management anl niDial instruction were alt 
under (he charge of se^eiil female teachers unti! Rosette Easthofer, 
niterwird Nipderei's wife, re&ohel to mike it the object of her life to 
conduct the institution, in ordet to the ■ifi.omplishment of Peatalozzi's 
views To this puipose she yet rtmims t a Vlth gh Uio 
sboilBess of my expenence will not allow a e to !a ti e bility to 
educate •skillful female te-ichers ind good motl e s f fii n I e , it will 
alwava giie me pkasiire to remember that tl e un ted eff ts of my 
ctkbratpd fnend "onl mjself called the mstitut on nto 1 fe 

Krusis wife also leceived her education in this institution; but 
after he had resigned the management of it. We, and all who knew 
him, must agree that the simplicity and goodness of bis disposition 
peculiarly fitted him for teaching givis, although he first undeilook it 
at the age of thirty, 

Kriisi's recollections of this period were mimerous; but we must 
confine ourselves to a very few of them. His acqumntanco ivifh 
Katherine Egger, afterward bis wife, had alrestdy commenced in 
1810-12. She subsequently removed to MUhlhausen, to as-sist her 
sister in her school there ; and we shall derive part of our information 
from the correspondence between them. 

Ill this correspondence he speaks most frequently of Father Pesta- 
lozzi, and of Niederer, who was always intellectually active, but at 
that time often depressed in spirits. The reverence and love with 
which all the friends and fellow -laborers there, to the ends of their 
lives, spoke of Father Pestalozzi, sufficiently refute the incorrect 
things now frequently heard on this subject. 

Thus Krusi says in one place : — 

"Father Pestalozzi is always cheerful, and works with youthful 
energj'. We often wonder at his enthusiasm, which will yield neither 
to labor nor to age. I seek to avoid unpleasant coUisions between 
dissimilar views ; and sincerely desire that my labor may always 
satisfy him," 

And again, about Niederer. 

"Niederer is working like a giant. A defence of the institution 
against wrong impressions and a true exposition of Pestalozzi's 
designs wili soon appear in print, Few men are able to work like 

E\en from these few lines we obtain a deep view of tlie characters 
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of tln;ae iLi-oe fellow- woi'li men. Of Krusi's own labore in the institu- 
tion we shall let Pestalozzi himself speak, further on. A letter from 
Krusi, January loth, 1812, on occasion of Pestalozzi's birth-day, gives 
wa a view of the feelings and relations of the pupils toward the father 
of the institution: 

" The day," (writiM Krilsi to his betfothed,) " was a gloriona one, and rich in seeda 
and fmilB for the growth and strengthening of tbe soul and the heart. lean give 
you only points of reooUeellons of it : fiom these points yon may complete the 
lines and the whole picture from your own fancy." He proceeds to give a cir- 
oamstflti^iil aooonnt of ihe festivities in the schoolroom of each olaag. The deoora- 
tioua in those of the third and ftinrth olaBsea were especially ingenious. In the 
third were to he seen : 

a. A transparency of Nenhof, the village of Birr, and Ihe high land of Erune^, 
(It was hers that Pestalosi fiiBt attempted to realize his benevolent plana for die 
education of poor faotory children,) 

b. Opposite to this Pcstalozai'e bust, of wood, crowned with a wreath of laurels 
and immortalB. 

o. On eaoh aide of this, a transparency with an insoriptjoo : on the right, in 
German, " May God who gave thee to us, bless thy work and ns long through 
thee!" on the leftjin FrenSi, "Homage to our father! the purejoy otonr hearla 
proclaims our happiness." 

Tho room of thu tburth class was arranged to represent a landscape, in which 

a. Cultivated land and meadows. 

0. A spring lismg at the foot of tho rock, and a bi'ook flowing from it and fer- 
tilizing; the land. 

d. Near this a poor dwelling ; a hut roofed with straw. 

e. Over its door the words, " May his ago be peaoefal," 

f. In another place an altar. 

g. Over it the words, in a transparency, " Bifay poverty remember him !" 
h. On one side of it, " May we live like him !" 

i, Dpon it, a poor's-boi, with a letter from all tho members of the class. 

As snon as Father Pestalomi entered tho ohninber, a little genius came forward 
tram thu hut to meet him, and handid him the poor's-bos and the klfer. He 
was so surprised and ailected that he couid scaroLly read it. Its contents were 
as follows ; 

" Dear Herr Pestaloiai 1 

"It is very little, it ie true, which we, both (he present and former members 
of the daas, save in tho eoai'se of tho year; which amonut we now offer you as a 
fi-eble testimony of the depth of our love ; but we arc glad to be able to say that 
at least it comes from sincere heads; and shall this please yon, our end will have 
been g.iined. It may express tj> you our purpose hereafter doing still more for 
Iho poor, and like yourself, of finding our own happiness in that of others. 
May we us© well the time of onr stay here, and by our efEirla evermore deserve 
your love. May yon be happy among ns 1 Full of gratitude to God, we embrace 
yon afliarfoontely, with the wish that yon may live to sea us fulfill this promise." 

The money given amounted to fifty-two Swiss franca. Besides the displays of 
the children, the printers lind a transparency with the words, " May the press 
send forth Horeafler, no longer your life, but only the ripe and beautiful fmit of 
that life." 

Krilsi also describes some festivities which Pestalozzi arranged for 
his pupils in order on his part to give them plea-sure. Prom this pro- 
duction it is evident with what love and reverence he was regarded 
by the meiBhera of his household, and how they all endeavored to 
make his days pass in happiness and comfort. 

In 1812 Pestalozzi contracted by carelessness a severe illness, 
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during which be would have Eiiisi almost incessaDtlj- witli hiiii as a 
nurse. Tho latter performed that office witli his usual tendemesB and 
self-sacrifice; hearing patiently with Lis weaknesses, aud taking 
pleasure in every remarkable exprfssion of his friend. Thus he 
writes fi'om the side of the sick bed to his betrothed i 

Out BilhcP is remarkable even in his Bickiitse. lie is wishing aii^ longing to 
be well agiau, and ta be sbla to apply bJmseir to Lis Inliors once nioie wilii 
renewed streogth: bnt yet he looks peaoefnlly npon death, close before him. 
One day while hia dootoi'a were coDsuItiog idioDt sending to I^jttnsHune lor a 
Bnrgoon, he naked them oheerfnlly if he mnst set his honee in order. When they 
were gono, he said to Kliiabeth, his faithfol honseteeper, (KrM's sister-in-law,) 
that he was willing to die ; that the world cost him no regrets. To be able thus 
to look upon life and the eternity is a beautiful and soul-elevating thin^. I nm in 
hopes that God will spare him to us ; bnt I can not tell you how mtich I ata 
benefitted b;- seeing hia peaoefulness under such eireumstaneea. 

"When the disease began to yield to the efforts of the physimans, 
Ejflsi's joy expressed itself in the following language : " Had the in- 
scrutable providence of God taken him from us, I would not resign 
for the whole world the recollections of having cared for him and of 
having been continually near him. lie takes every occasion of 
expressing his pleasure at your return and of blessing, our union. 
Way God make you happy with me. You know my faith in the 
wise saying, ' The father's blessing builds the ohildrfins' house A-c ' He 
will build our house for us; not of wood or sto e 1 ut e e f it he 
the most lowly hut, a dwelling of peace, love, truth and j o s labor." 

Pestalozzi repaid this love with paternal tende nees "^ th such 
feelings he addressed to Krusi's intended the follow ng c! i a teristic 
words : " Good day, Trineh ! as long as things go veil 1 t ti eee each 
other and enjoy each others' society. When things no longer go 
well, and you see me no more, then do yon and Kriisi continue to do 
right, and I shall fake pleasure in you on the other side of the grave," 

Still deeper in feeling are tlie words which Pestalozzi, in a Christmas 
address before all the members of the institution, addressed to KrUsi 
personally.* 

To Niederer he says : — 

TTiederer, thou first of my sons, what shall I say to thoe ! what shall I wish 
thee! how shall I thank thee 7 thou piorocst to the depths of truth, and with 
steiidy fi.otsteps gocst thrnngh its labyrinth. Tlie love of high mysteries conducts 
thee. Courii(p>oiisly, with iiim breast, thoo Ihroweat down the gauntlet to eveiy 
one who, wamleiing in by-paths, strays from tho ways of truth, regard a appearances 
only, and would deooiva his God. Priend, thou art my support ; my hoiiso rests 
upon tliy hoai't; nnd thine eye beams a light which is its health, though my 
weakness often ft'sra it, Niederer ! preside over my house like a protecting slwr. 
May peace dwell in thy aonl, and may thine ontward body be no impediment to 
thy spirit. Tlitts will a greater blessing arise to the help of my weakness from 
thy mind and thy heart. 

Krllsi, be over stronger In thy goodness. Among lovely children, thyself 
lovely and childlike, thou dost establish tlie spirit of the house in its guodm^ss ; in 
the spirit of holy love. 

' ' Tobler hud already left Yverdun. ' 
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At lliy fide ai^iJ within tliy loving influence, the oliild in our house no longer 
fff;w rluLi he is witliout Gitlier or mother. Thou decideat the doubt whether a 
tQiitliLi- cm 1)0 in tho place of a fether and mother. Go aad fill ihy place still 
iivrn: .i'.iLiiiitly iind oomplefely. 

K'n-i, iiLioTi thee also I build great hopes. It is not enotifi;h to know the 
niiiliijil (j| l.Lipiiiin edueatioQi theti'iioher mnet know the mild and easy steps with 
u'lilfli tli^ kiiiJ mother Utids oIour that road. That way thon knoweet and 
got■^t; jiriil ihou dost keep the child longer in that loving road of his first instfuo- 
t.oii iluu ■.■ii.u his mother ouo. Coniplute thy knowledgei and tell ns the begin- 
nings (:reliil<)ish knowledge, trith thine own iDimilnhle union of ohildlik..'nesB and 
deliniteni^ts. Thou didst bring Niederer hither as thy brother, and liveat with 
biin iji onenifs of mind and soul. May the bond of your old Iriendshlp ever knit 
itself more cloaily ; you are the firellings of my house ; and the only ones (hut 
remain of them, I am not always of the same mind with yon; hut my snnl 
di'iK'iids upon you. I should no longer know my house, and should fear for its 
ooatiuuyne;:, ivcre yonr nnltad strength tn he removed fixun it But you will not 
leave il, beloved, only remaining firstlings of my houoe 

We may see from the deep feeling and stiong expressions uf tite'ie 
words how much Pestalozzi valued Krusi a quiet and m Hlest labor' 
and ho« well Kiusi deserved that value '^uticelj one out of twenty 
tetcheis 111! the ability to enter fully into the nature and clpIs ot 
children, to bear patiently with their weaknesses to be plcised with 
the smallest btep of progress, and to become fully accomplished m 
the profession Upon the minagement of such young natures Kru"! 
gives hit opinion in a letter upon the significance of the smallest 
opinions. We gne an extract fiom it, as useful and imjortant to ajl 
teachers 

It requ rts much e\peritnLO to develop the heavenly from the eorlJiIy. I eon 
assure you of this, that the world is by no means the uomedy that it seems ; and 
what wa call iudiffereuoB is often &r mora definitely good or bud than men con- 
sider. Tile common appcaranoes of life are ouly indifferent to us when we do 
not nnderstand theur oonnections, and set too little valne upon their influence over 
ns, for weal or woo. But the purer our soul is, the clearer is our pevceptioQ of 
the value or worlhlesanets of every day and nsuid affiiii's; the more do we become 
able to perceive 6nu distinctions, and thu freer do we become in our own choice 
and the more independent in our connections. 

Eb whose perceptiuna of the intimte varieties of plants have not been cultivated 
sees nothing iu the meadow but grass ; and a whole monntdn will contiun for him 
Boavccly a dozen blossoms which attract his atlentiou. How different is the case 
with him who knows the wonders of their construction. He hears himsc'lf 
luldreesed from every nde ; the smaUest thing has signi&canoe for Mm ; ho could 
eiiipliiy •.! llifiUFaad eyes instead of his two. In their least parts, even to the very 
diif.i tli;U c!ings to his fingers, he peroelTea mysteries wMoh lend his mind to the 
lul^Je-'t vLv.s, and give Ms heart the livelieet pleasure. As it is here so it is 
evcy.iin re. Oue mother will sea only the ooarsest phj-aical wants of her child, 
iiii.l III Ills ii only when it begins to ciy. Another will penelmte entirely into its 
iiji:t'i' bri-vj! ; jMjd Hs shc is able to direct this, BO she is entirely different in respect 
III ii'i (iiiiu^iLd manngement. Hothing that coneems It is indiDiTent to her. 
KiMv lliins is an eiprtssion otils being; and llius even the least tliiug acquires 
a lii^h MiiuilieanoB in her eyes. 

Tile small and loveable children who were so often sent to the Pes- 
taload.in institution — much to its credit — always attiiehed themselves 
especially to Krilai. From h's views a.s above given, we may imagine 
wirli what ivi^dom he taught these little ones, and sought to a« aken 
their m'nd.'S and preserve their innocence. To tho same purpose aie 
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the following notices in his diary, which it is true contain no very im- 
portant facts, but which nevertheless, are the clear marks of a man 
inspired by the holiness of his calling : 

" I often pray at evening vrhea T go lo bed, that the dear Gocl will let me fini! 

Bomething new in nature," said W. M. , H buy of ten years old, who had 

found in one of his walks, s stona which he had not belbre known. This holy 
habit, {oontinuea Ki'Bffl,) of teferring every thing immediately to the Almighty 
hand, is a sure sign (if a pure soul ; every expression of it was thcrufurc of 
infinite value to me. I thnnked God that by means of it 1 had been able to see 
fcrtlier into tha heart of this good child. 

" It ishard for me lo write a l-'tt^r," said S , when he was set lo wiito to 

his parenta, and fonnd it difficult. "WhyJ said I; adding, you are now a year 
older, and ought to be belter able to do it " Tea," said he, "but a year ago 1 
could sny ever)' thing 1 knew; but now I know mora tlian I can sav." This 
answer astonisJiGd me. It came from deep within the being of the child. Every 
child, in bis liking and capatnty Ibr writing letters, most pnaa through periods, 
which it is necessary for his parents or teachers io know, leet without knowing or 
wishing it, tbey sboold do the children some harm. 

E , nine years old, said yesterday, " One who is clever should not be told 

what ' olever ' means. But one who ia stupid will not undei'stand it, and he may 
be told as ninoh as yoa like." 

Tb. T , six years old, sees God evety where as an omnipresent man before 

him. Grod gives the birds their food ; God has a thuuEundhunds; Godsitsupon 
all the trees and flowers. 

J. T , on the contrary, hasan entirely different view of God. To him he 

is a being far otF, but who from afur sees, hears, and controls every thing. Are 
you also dear to God f I asked him. " I do not know," he answered ; " but I 
know that yon are dear to him. All good men are dear to him." I was so as- 
tonished to hear the child Ihns express his views of Go.!, and of myself, and his 
ehildlike respect and dependence upon bis teacher, that I dared questiim him no 
longer, leet 1 should not treat with sufficient tenderness and wisdom, this spark 
of the divine. 

Tlieao extracts will sufficiently show that Krilsi considered the 
hearts of his pupils as holy things, whicli it was his business to keep 
in tlie right path. He was never ashamed, even in his old age, to 
learn from children ; and the traita and efforts of earliest childhood 
often aftbrded him help in the construction of a natural system of 
instruction. 

Every child that I have ever observed, writes Ki-fisj, in his " EfTurts and 
Bsperienees," {Bestrebiingen iind Erfahnaigen.) during all my life, ban passed 
through certain remarkable questioning periods, whieli seem to originate fmm his 
inner biing. After each had passed through the early time of lisping and etam- 
meilng, Into that of speaking, and had come to tho questioning perlo-i, he iv- 
peated at every new phenomenon, the question, "'Wbat is that?" If for 
answer he received o name of the thing, it completely satisfied him ; he wished to 
know no more. Alter a number of months, a second atnte made its appcaiiinoe, 
in which the child Ibllowed its first question with a second ; " What is there in 
it I" After Bome more months, there came of itself the third queaUon : " Who 
made it?" and lastly, the foorth, "What do they do with iti" These questions 
liad mueh interest for me, and I spent much reflection upon them. In the end it 
became clear tome, that the child had stmok out the right method fiir developing 
its thinkingfaeulties. In tbefirstqueetion, " What is that!" he wastryingto grt 
R consciousness of She thing lying before him. By the second, " What is there 
lu it V he was trying to perceive and nnderstand its interior, and its general and 
special marks. The third, "Wlio made it?" pointed towards the origin and 
creation of the thing; and the fonrth, " What do they do with it !" evidently points 
at the use, and design of the thing. Thus this seines of questions seemed to me 
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(omdaSe b Hself the complete eystem of menial tmining. That this originated 
with Clie ohiM is not only no objection to it, but is strong indication that the laws 
of tlioughtare within the nature of the child in their eirapleat and most ennobling 

That KrUsi was now writing his experiences with a view to otters, 
and was continually occupying his mind with reflections upon all 
the appearances of nature and of life, tlie following words show ; 

Thns I have ag^n gained a whole honr of instruction. 1 had four diriaionB in 
mental arithmetic. 'Each of them, as soon as it had found the olue, taught itself; 
ail that I had to do was to orersee, and to assist. It is a plessnre 1o teach in that 
way, and a sweet conBciousness rewards the labor. But still, arithmetic is not the 
ohief anhject which occupies my mind. For had I the opportunity, I could do 
something in the inveetigaUon •>! language. For if matters turn out as I am in 
hopes they may, I sliall ^ve some proof that I have not lived in vain. The study 
of language leads me on the one hand to nature and on the other to the Bible. 
To stud; the phunomena of the former, and to become tamihai with the contents 
ot the latter, are the two great objeola which now demand from ma much time, 
much industry, and a pure and natural observation of childish character 

The little work alluded to in the above lines, bears the btle, " Bib- 
lical views upon the works and ways of God." (BMische Anmhteii 
aber die teerle und viege Gotles;) and in it the exposifion of God's 
operations in nature, stated in Biblical language, was earned ihiougli 
upon a regular plan. Kriisi would perhaps have undei taken the work 
in a different manner at a later period ; but the Bible was alwais to 
him a valued volume, in which he studied not onlj the ditine teach- 
ings and similitudes of the New Testament, but al=o the lofty n ttural 
descriptions of Moses, Job, David, Ac. The charge of deficiency in 
biblical religious feeling has often been brought agmnst the Pestaloz- 
fflans. For my part I can testify that even the first of thera had 
studied the Bible through and through, and placed uncommon value 
upon it. Their child-like faith and love for everything good and true, 
fitted them especially for doing so ; moreover, they were inspired by 
Pestalozzi's energetic Christianity. The fact that they always endeav- 
ored to bring a religious spirit into every study, and especially into 
that of language, by awakening a love of truth, and an active prepara- 
tion for every thing good and beautiful, is a clear proof that a high 
and Christian ideal was always before their eyes. 

Krflsi's heart was, so to speak, in love with the beauties of nature 
all his life. In his seventieth year, every flower, tree, sunrise and 
sunset, spoke to him as distinctly as the first time he saw them. He 
perceived in nature that plain impression of the divine energy which 
is often dim to adult men, and is most plainly seen by children. And 
he always returned to nature to team from her. How she awakened 
his sensibilities will appear from the following extract which he 
wrote in his diary and afterward sent to his betrothed : 

It is Sunday, and a divinely beantiful morning. More than an hour before th« 
rising of the sun, the brightness of the morning light could be seen upon the 
12 
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eummitsof the great Alpine chain, from Mort.Blanc, to iheTitliginUnteriralden. 
Now the majeato sun himself in heavenly splcndor,ariseB and lights up everything 
before me. Why does hs l>egla bis course no quietly that we moaC watoh like a 
aparrow hawk, lost he escape our attention and stand there before m unawares? 
If the roll of the thunder were to accompany hia rising, how eioeedingly seUom 
wonld t}ie dwellers in oitiea and villages keep themselves away from this divine 
sppolaole, which no other earthly show even approaches 7 And yet none will be 
away when the roll of the drain aonoonces the coming of an earthly prinue. So 
I thought for B moment 1 but soon saw the silliness of my meditations. It is the 
very nature of I^ht to distribnte its bleeanga in silence. In the moral world it 
is the same. Ite nearer one approaches t« the fountain of life, the more silent 
are his endeavors to spread around him light and blessings. 

At the breaking of ench a day it is as if a world were being created again. 
Light, air, water, land,pIanCs, beasts, and men, appear to our eyes almost in the 
same order in which they were created. 

How quickly is everything done which our Lord Glod creates ! and how frighl- 
fally slow are we in understanding even the smallest of them 1 And besides all 
this quickness in creating, and slowness in comprehending, how infinite is the 
number of things which God places before oar eyest No wonder that oar knowl- 
edge always remtHns mere patchwork, »nd that we have to postpone so many 
things to the other side of the grave, in the hope that there, tt'ee from the bonds 
of Ihe eaMhly body, we shall progress with an ever increasing speed from knowl- 
edge to knowledge, and shall clearly undeistand how everj'thing exists, In God, 
which was dim aud perpleie<l to us here. 

A strong and encouraging indication of oar own inward worth appears in the 
expression, " The ^irit eipl^nelh all things, even the deep things of God." Eut 
it is a trouble to most men, that they cannot approach God by some other means 
than by the spirit; by their perceptions, or by their knowledge. He only can 
approach God by the spirit, to whom nature opens her mysteries ; to whom her 
operations and her purposes are known. But how few are there who attain even 
to au A B of biowledge of the world, from which, as from a living spring, Ihey 
may gain a pure and worthy conception of their creator. How often must even 
he who has made the stady of nature the barintss of his life, whose knowledge 
surpasses that of millions of his fellow beings, stand still before the most common 
phyacul, mental, or moral phenomenon, aiS exclaim : such mystery is too won- 
derful for me, and too high ; I can not anderstand it. 

Then hail to thee, human heart 1 Through thy feelings is it, tliat we can ap- 
proach more nearly to God than through our intelleotnal powers. 

The fundamental haman relation is tliat of childhood. It is based entirely upon 
love. Without onr own consent we enter into it. And this same condition is 
again the highest am which man can propse to himself, aa his best preparative 
fur heaven. The mind loses nothing by this preeminence of the heart ; on the 
cuntrary, it is this very preeminence in the growth of feeling, and in parity, 
which gives a higher character to the power and exercise of the mind. 

The efTotl of men to know things here, as God knows them, to display the 
order of the heavens, the powers of the earth, and the relation of the mind, in the 
light of earthly truth, are a holy trait of humanity ; but men in general can not 
find rest by these elRrts. Everything elevating in the idea of the creator and 
I'Dler of the world must appear to them under the mild aspect of a &ther, if it ia 
to be hendicial and elevating to them. Without this appearance, hisomnipotenoe 
would be fearful to the weak mortal, his presence painful, his wisdom indifierent, 
imd his jostice a two edged sword, which hangs continually over his head and 
threatens to deslroy him. Only by childlike faith in the fadierhood of God can 
our race feel itself cared for, elevated, sapportcd and guided ; or cultivate confi-. 
denee, gratitude, love and hope, without adestmotive conflict with opposing feelings. 

The rcestublishment of this child-like condition and the revivification of the 
holiness which proceeds from it, are (he things by which Christ has opened a way 
to God, and become the saviour of the world. 

Through him is it that the pure in heart may see God. The simplest man has 
the powers necessary for this pnrpose. They are only the powers that the child 
eierts when he recognises the love of his parents, in the care which thev bestow 
upon him. 
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Tmlj, it is wonderful how both t«rmiDl of the devtlopmenl ot our nature— tha 
being a child, and the beooming a child of God, shouid be bo nearly oonntcled 
with each otlier. 

A holy confidence in God is aliown in the letters in which ho 
speaks of his prospects for a certain support in the future. Ilia be- 
trothed, who like him had been left, destitute by the storm of the 
revolution, had wandered away from Glarus, her native land, with a 
troop of poor children, and had been received and supported by some 
respectable and benevolent people in Zurich, had of course no prop- 
erty : and Krusi's new place with Pestabzzi, had much more attract- 
ion for the friend and follower, than for one prudent in pecuniary 
matters, Although KrUsi's approaching marriage must have made a 
certain income more desirable to him, he still felt no solicitude about 
it, like a true believer in the words of Jesua, "Take ye no thought," 
(fee,, but expressed himself as follows : 

God will provide. 'Whoever ts conscious of strong love wA honest aims in 
life, shonld act with freedom, and believe in the prophecy that all things will bo 
for the best. Has not the betug who guides all thiogB, thus far watclied wonder- 
fully and benevolently over us and out eonneetJon! Many are troubled lest they 
shall not reeeive what ia their own. Is it carelessneas in me that I have no such 
feelings ? 

I thank God lor the powers which he has pven you aai me for our duties ; I 
feel much more solioitade tliat we may use tbese powers worthily of the benevo- 
lent God. At every rising of uneAsinese I seem b> hear God saying to me as 
Christ did to ha disciples on the sea, '■ Oh ye of little fiulh !" 

Krusi at last managed to complete the indispensable arrangements 
for bringing his wife from Miihlhausen ; and he was married at Lena- 
burg, in 1812. His wife entered with confidence upon her new 
sphere of life, with a man who was not only her lover, but her teacher 
and her paternal friend. He was not an inexperienced youth, hut a 
man thirty-seven years old, in the prime of his strength, and with, a 
ripeness of experience and thought, seldom found even at his years. 
His wife too, although considerably younger, had also seen the rougher 
side of life, and had also felt theinspiringinfluence of aright method 
of education. 

After his marriage, Kriisi occupied a private house near the castle, 
where he had charge of the deaf and dumb children of his friend 
Naf, as long as his connection as teacher with the PestaloMian 
institution continued. This now soon came to an end, and under eir- 
cumstnnces so unpleasant that we shouSd prefer to be silent upon 
ihem, were it not for removing from one of Pestalozzi's oldest teach- 
ers the charge of ingratitude, which many well informed readers bave 
believed in consequence of this separation. 

There has seldom been a man who has had so many friends and so 
few enemies, among so great a variety of men, as Krusi ; thanks to 
his mild and peace loving disposition. It was his principle always 
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rather to withdraw himself, ttan to make the evil greater by obstinacy 
or violence in maintaining his views. This habit stood him in good 
Bfead in the quarrel which at this time threatened to destroy Pesta- 
lozzi's institution. But how was it possible, it may be asked, that men 
engaged in such a noble enterprise, could not go on in harmony with 
each other? It was the work of one man, a gradual* of the Pesta- 
lozzian institution, endowed with uncommon mathematical talents, 
who sacrificed the peace of the institution to his unbounded ambiliou. 
This man, Schmid by name, had contrived, under the name of a 
guardian, to gain the entire control of the aged Pestalozzi, and little 
by little to alienate him from all his old friends. As early as 1308, 
Krlisi had concluded that he coald not with honor remain longer in 
the institution, and had accordingly written an affecting letter of 
farewell to Pestalozzi, from which we make the following extracts : 
Dear Ilerr Pt'Stalozii : 

God knows that I have always eoujiht wilh an honest heart, the aoconipiish- 
ment of your holy plans. Whenever I have thought it necessary Ui ditFei- fram 
you, it has been without any ulterior views, from love for you and for the good 
of humanity. 

For eight years the undisturbed possession of yonr paternal love has raai5e mo 
the happiest of men. Yonr present eiprefsions upon the sequel of this relation, 
pieroo so much the more deeply, the less I feel that they are deserved. (Here 
follow soma reasonsfor hia withtlrawal.) 

If it shall he permitted to me to live for the darlings of yonr heart, the poor, 
sad to prepare tliar children to receive the benefits which your efforts have se- 
cured for them, there will again awaken in yonr soul some faith in my gratitude, 
my love, and my earnest endeavor not lo have lived by your side, in vain. 

Still further, dearest Pestalowj ; if I have been to blame toward yon, it was only 
hy error. Fni^ivo the ehilS who with sorrow and grief tears himself away fi-om 
his father and his friend. 

Whether this letter was delivered to PesfalozM, is not known. 
KriSsi did not leave at that time, although Tobler did, dissatisfied for 
various reasons, and sought another field of labor at Basle, 

Schmid was at last, in I8I0, removed from the institution, and for 
a few years the old good understanding prevailed there again. But 
when he I'eturned and took charge of the financial department, {Pes- 
talozzi, who was well known for a bad housekeeper, not being compe- 
tent for it,) the quarrel came up again, directed this time cliielly 
against Niederer and hisnoble wife, but also against all the otlier faith- 
ful liborcrs in tie institution. Thus, by a departure of many of the 
best teachers, especially the German ones, it lost many of its brightest 
ornaments ; and in the year T816, Kriisi also, with a bleeding heart, 
sent hia resignation to Pestalozzi, whom even in his error lie loved and 
respected ; but for whom at that time another person spoke, in terms 
of the bitterest cunterapt and most irritating coldness. There is, 
however, some tntc of the old affection, in Pestalozzi's answer to 
Krusi's letter ; 
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Witli sorrow I see a onnaootioii dlssolv^^d, wiiioli I would willingly have conlln- 
ned nnto my death, had it been possible. It was iicit,howflver,and I receive your 
eiplaoatioa with the afeotion which I have always felt for yon, praying God to 
better my pceuniary onndition, bo that I may he euubled before my donth to show 
that I respect the rrlaljon in which I have bo long stood to you. Greet your wife 
anri embrucB your child for mo, and believe me ever your Uae friend 

Tverdun, 17th Feb., 181G. Pestalozii. 

In the letter of Krflsi, just quoted, be expresses Lis earnest wish 
to labor for the education of the poor. The same is found in the fol- 
lowing to his betrothed ; " My inmost wish is to be able to labor in 
some way, according to the idea of our father, for the education of 
poor children. We both know what poverty ia, and how sorely the 
children of the poor need help, that they may live worthy and satis- 
factory lives. It is for us to afford this help. I feel it my vocation, 
and feel that 1 have the ability, to do for the poor whatever God has 
rendered me capable of doing. You must help me. Female instinct 
must join with manly strength for the accomplishment of this object." 

The wish thus expressed was never gratified. It was to be KrUsi's 
chief occupation to instruct the children of parents in good circum- 
stances, until at a later period his situation in a seminary whose pupils 
■were then, and have been since, mostly from the poorer classes, and 
who thus have influence both upon the poor and the rich, at least per- 
mitted it partial gratification. 

After his separation from Pestalozzi, Kriisi set about the establish- 
ment of an institution of his own, which he did in fact afterward 
open, with very little other help than his confidence in God. He 
purchased a small liouse, pleasantly sitnat<id on the Orbe, by the 
assistance of a benevolent friend, who lent him a considerable sum, 
without security, and had the pleasure of seeing an increasing number 
of parents send their children to him. It was especially gratifying to 
his patriotism that his first pupils were from his native place of Gais, 
where they yet live as respectable citizens. In his institution he pro- 
ceeded upon the Pestalozzian plans ; and the happiness of his labors 
was only troubled by the knowledge that his paternal friend was con- 
tinually more closely entangled in the snares of the intiiguing 
Bchmid, so that even Niederer was forced to leave the institution in 
1817. 

Although Kriisi was now happily established as father of a femily, 
Lis first child was born in 1814, and teacher of a prosperous school, 
yet anotlier destiny was before him, and as previously, without his 
own cooperation. 

In his own little native territory, the |)ublic-spirited Ilnns Caspar 
Zellweger and others, had conceived the useful idea of seeing a canto- 
nal school for the higher education of native youth, who were then 
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able to command no otLer means of instruction in their own country 
than the ordinary village school. HerrZuberbuhler was appointed to 
the charge of the institution. He had been in the troop of poor 
children who went with KrOsi to Burgdorf ; and was pecfiliaily fitted 
for his place, by his acquirements and by the mildness of hia charac- 
ter. But man proposes and God disposes. Zuberbiihler was soon 
seized by an illness, which brought him to the edge of the grave, and 
which pfofoiindly impressed him with the idea of his own helplessness 
and the danger from it to his institution. It being necessaiy to 
employ another teacher, he invited Kriisi, who was now well known 
in that neighborhood since his abode near it, and who had besides 
during the journey into Appenzell, in 1819, made himself acquainted 
with various influential men there. Soon aft«r this journey he made 
another to Karlsruhe, Frankfort, Wiesbaden and Schnepfeutlial, near 
Gotha, where he visited the excellent Gutsmuths, who has done so 
much for the art of gymnastics. It was in 1822 that the news of 
Znberbahler's illness reached him, and of his own invitation to the 
place of director. The prospect of being useful to his fatherland was 
irresistible to him ; and he was also influenced by the promises of an 
assured income and of entire freedom in modes of instruction. The 
reputation of his own institution was already great, as will be under- 
stood from Kriisi's own mention of the fact as a rare one, that even 
■while he was at Yverdun, pupils were sent to him from three-quarters 
of the world ; some by French merchants from Alexandria, in Egypt, 
and one from the capital of Persia, Teheran, 800 leagues distant 
This may, however, be in some measure ascribed to the fame of the 
Pestalozzian institution. A very respectable lady from Memel had 
besides taken lodgings in Krilsi's house with her two daughters, in 
order to learn under his guidance how to instruct them; and the 
same thing happened afterwards with an English family at Gais. 
Kriisi, however, did not hesitate long, bat accepted Zellweger's offer 
in a respectful letter. He himself went first alone to Trogen, and pro- 
ceeded to his sick friend, Zuberbiihler. He says, "When I entered 
the room Zuberbiihler put his hands before his eyes and burst info 
tears. It relieved his heart to know that I had come to continue the 
work which he had so well begun." In fact, he grew better from that 
very day, and was soon completely well. In his native place of Gais, 
Eriisi attached himself, especially to Lis early friend Kern, who had 
traveled to Yverdun to see him. He also had the great pleasure of 
finding his old friend, the good-natured Tobler, at the head of an 
institution in St. Gall ; where afterwards he often visited him. 
H.iving after a time roraovi?d thither his effects and his family, Krusi 
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with his two assistants j>\ tor Panzij^ir fiom Wolfhaldeii, and Egli 
from Hittnem, commenced operations in Lis new place, ia tlie cantonal 
school at Trogen. 

Want of space will cUige me to be brief in our account of Krusi'a 
stay at Trogen and G'iis M^fcreaden are however better acquainted 
with this part of his life than with the earlier This earlier period ia 
especially valuable for teachers as being that of the Pestalozaan 
discoveries, and of the enthusiasm which attended them. The later 
period is occupied more partirularlv witli the further development of 
it. The institution at Trrgen soon giined reputation. At first, most 
of the pupils were from A[.penzell, but afterwards quite a nuinber 
came from the canton and city of Zurich, and a less number from the 
cantons of Bundten, Thurgan, St. Gall and Basle, and several from 
Milan. There was an annual exhibition, which was always interest- 
ing, both as showing the progress of the pupils, and the spirit of the 
institution, and from the addresses made by the director, and Herren 
Kasper Zellweger, and Dean Frei; most of which have also appeared 
in print. The situation of the institution, in a somewhat retired 
place, had the advantage of withdrawing the pupils from material 
pleasures and the attractions of the world ; in the stead of which were 
offered many enjoyments of a nobler kind in tlie pleasure of nature, 
and in the use of an excellent play-ground and garden. Although 
none of the studies, (wHch included the ancient and modern langua- 
ges,) were carried so far as in many institutions of a higher grade, its 
results were very favorable, from the harmonious labors of the three 
teachers, and from the efficient character of the method by which 
Krusi aimed always at increasing the capabilities of his scholars, and 
the industry of most of the pupils. There were, it is true, sad excep- 
tions ; and if the teachers did notsucceed with any such pupils, there 
were often put under their chat^ a number of ill-taugbt or orphan 
children. Many were by Kriisi's friendly and earnest admonitions, 
caused to reflect, and brought into the path of virtue, no more to 
leave it. Kriisi, who always himself took charge of the instruction 
and management of such pupils, trieil mild methods at first, as long 
as he had any hopes of succeeding with them ; at lessons he was 
cheerful, pursuing every study with love and pleasantly encouraging 
every smile from his scholars which proceeded from honest animation. 
He became severe however upon the appearance of any falsehood, 
rudeness or immorality, and at such tjmes every one feared the wrath 
of the angry and troubled father. 

In 1832, one of the places of assistant teacher became vacant by 
the death of Herr pastor Banziger, in whose stead he pLiced IleiT 
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Siegfried of Zufioh, an active and learaed man. Meanwhile anotliei 
change was at hand in Kriiai's lot. Els earnest wish to devote him- 
self to the training of teachers was to be gratified ; although even la 
the cantonal school he had done something in this direction. 

Since tbe jear 1830 tte cause of popular education had been gain- 
ing new life in many cantons of Switzerland. Funds were raised in 
many places for the establishment of new schools which were to be 
assisted by tie State ; the position of teacher began to be considered 
more respectable, and to be better paid ; although neither a fair 
price nor this respect were paid in more than a few places. Clear- 
minded men however saw that in order to the improvement of popu- 
lar education, the teacher must first be educated; that for this 
purpose teachers' seminaries must be established. The question of 
the choice of a director for the seminary at Zurich, being under con- 
sideration, Kriisi was mentioned by various persons, and particularly 
by the celebrated composer and fii'm admirer of Pestalozzi, Nageli. 
Although this place, as the sequel showed, was not the right one for 
Kriisi, he still eonsiJered it his duty to think over the matter, and to 
communicate his views upon it, which he did in a letter to his friend 
Bodmer, at Zurich, from which we extract the following: 

The higher edncntton was olnaya the lield id which I hoped lo labor, if it were 
the will of God, and to plant in it some good seed for the eommon schools of my 
nutiveland. Thiitj' years ago, I hoped Uiatl had found suclis Geld, in the Swiss 
seminary, established in 1S03, by the Helve^an government, nnder FestaloTzi as 
teacher. The act of mediation brolie up the plan by dienniting the cantons, and 
the schools for tho common people with them ; bat the investigation of the laws 
of education had always been since that a favorite pursnil with me. Duiing a 
rich ciperieace at Pestalozzi's side, and during researches up to this lime ualnter- 
rupti'd, for the purpose of eatablisliing a syatein of natural education, it lias been 
tny hope to be able to labor efficiently for the school sysleni ot my native land. 
The canton of Zurich is one which rather than any other I would glady see the 
tirst in Switierland in fbilhtsring this most high and noble objeet. But I ought 
not to hide from yon my fears, whether : 

1. I can oonnt upon bang able to carry out Pestalraii's system of elementary 
education, freely and without hindrance. In that I recognize the only means of 
awakening the intelleolual life of the teacher, or ot bringing the same into the 

3. The strict necesaity of cooperating labor would be rt^arded in the choice of 
a second teacher. They should each supplement the work of the other ; and tliia 
can only happen when (heir efibrts are put forth in the same spirit and for the 

3. Theroehoold be a model school, wliicb I consider an indisputable necessity 
for the seminary. It is not aa a place of probation for new aoholars that I desire 
this, but as affording an example of the correct bodily, material, moral and 
religions training of the children. 

4. Sufficient care should be taken in the selection of a place for the seminary, 
that the snperviuoD of its morals should be as much faailitatcd as poeeible. The 
pupils of such a seminary are usually of an age most difGenit to manage ; and 
their own moral character subsequently has a strong influenoe npon that of their 
seholars. 

When Kriisi at last entered upon his long desired field of labor, in 
las.l, being appointed director of the teachers' seminary, trected in 
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that year, he felt the liveliest pleasure. The object of his life seemed 
to him now to stand in a clear ligKt before him, and to open to him 
the prospect that his countrymen would reap the harvest, whose seed 
he had sown in the spring of youth, and watched over in tiie sum- 
mer. Honor to out Grand Council, and to those who were the causa 
of the resolution, to spread such manifold blessings among our people 
and blooming youth. Honor to them, thai they gave to poor but 
upright and study-loving youth, the means of training themselves for 
teachers in their own country, and of learning its necessities, that they 
might be able to labor for their relief With gratitude to God, the 
wise disposer of his fate, Kriisi left the cantonal school, and proceeded 
to Gds ; recalling with emotion the time forty years before, when as 
an ignorant youth he had there taken up the profession of teaching, 
himself afterward to become a teacher of teachers. 

He considered the years of his labor in Gais, among the happiest 
of his life. To pass the evening of his days in his native country and' 
his native town, to communicate the accumulated treasures of his 
teachings and experience to intelligent youth, to labor stirroiinded by 
his own family and with their aid, and to benefit so many pupils, all 
this was the utmost that he had ever dared wish for. This wish was 
however to be entirely realized. He conducted five courses, attended 
by sixty-four pupils, and with the assistance of his valued friend, pas- 
tor Weishaupt, of his own eldest son, and of Gahler, a graduate of the 
seminary itself. During the latter course death overtook him. 

A boys' school, and a girls' school conducted by liis second 
daughter, soon arose near the seminary, forming a complete whole, 
over which Krilsi's kind feeling and paternal supervision exercised a 
beneficial influence. Hardly ever did three institutions proceed in 
happier unity. Many pleasant reminiscences of this period present 
themselves ; but the space is wanting for them. Krusi's skill as 
educator and teaeher were the same here as elsewhere. He used the 
same method, showed the same mild disposition, love of nature and 
enthu-siasm for every thing beautiful and good. He occupied a posi- 
tion even higher in respect of insight and experience, in the comple- 
tion of his system of education, as adapted to nature ; and a more 
honorable one by reason of his old age and the gray hairs which 
began to ornament his temples. But despite of his age, whose weak- 
nesses his always vigorous health permitted him to feel but little, he 
ever preserved the same freshness of spirit. His method of instructioa 
did not grow effete, as is often the case with old teachers. He was 
always seeking to approach his subject from a new side ; and felt the 
same nnimation as of old, at finding any new fruits from hia method 
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or Lis labors. His kind and friendly inaTinera won all his pupils, 
whether boys and girls, or older youth. Nor is it strange that all the 
other members of the establishment also looked upon him as a father. 
An expresMon of their love and respect appeared on the occasion t.f h s 
birthday, which they made a day of festival, witt a simple ceremonial 
speeches and songs. Upon such occasions he vfas wont to recall the 
time of his abode with Pestalozzi ; and his affectionate heart always 
impelled him to speat in beautifully grateful language of his never- 
to-be-forgotten father and friend, the ori^nator of his own useful 
labors, and all his happiness. The crowning event of his happiness 
was the presentation on his sixty-ninth birthday, in 1843, the fiftieth 
year of his labors as a teacher, by all the teachers who had been 
instructed by him, of a beautiful silver pitcher, as an expression of 
their gratitude. He looked hopefully upon so large a number of his 
pupils, and gave them his paternal blessing. Two of his birthday 
addresses have appeared in print. 

Until April of that year, Krilsi continued to teach in the seminary 
and connected schools. After the completion of his fifth course, he 
had hoped to be able to completely work out his system of instruction, 
and more fully to write his biography ; but this was not to be per- 
mitted him. He was able at leisure times to write and publish much 
matter ; -the last of tliese was a collection of his poems. These are 
valuable, not as artistic productions, but as true pictures of hia pure 
and vivid feeling for every thing good and beautiful. The tact that he 
wrote many of his songs to the airs of his friend, pastor Weishaupt, 
shows that he valued high-toned musical instruction. This love of 
singing remained with him to the end of his life; and his face always 
grew animated if he saw men, youth and maidens, or young children, 
enjoying either alone or in pleasant companionship, that elevating 
plea,.™. 

At the annual parish festival of 1844, the old man now seventy, 
was present in Trogen, entering heartily into the exercises of the 
occasion, and particularly, the powerful chotal, " Alles Lehen slromt 
aus Bir," which was sung by a thousand men's voices, and an elo- 
quent discourse on common educat n by Land n N" g 1 The 
fatigue, excitement, and exposure t the ath h h a d p 
and cold, were too much for his sti'engfh and n th n g h was 

ill, and on the following day he w t d 1-y a {a Ijl att k 

from which he never recovered, but 1 d h a thlj e o the 
25th of July, 1844. His funeral m att nd d by n It tud of 
mourners from far and near, and his body was borne to its last resting 
place in the churchyard of Gais, by the pupils of the seminary. 
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XI. THE GENERAL MEANS OF EDUCATION. 



Thb following " Coup /TrnV of the General Means of Education, 
■witli the Plan of the new Institution which Kriisi afterward organ- 
ized and managed, was published at Yverdun, in 1818, and presenia 
the ideas and methods of Pestalozzi, as hdd hy one of his early 
assistants and avowed disciples. 

The principal meaas for the education of man aro three, vh., 1. Doniestio 
Life. 2. Intellectual EducalJon, or tha Culture of the Mind. 3. Kdigious 
Truniog. 



Thaobjeet of domeelic life is the pi'eservation of the body and the development 
of its powers. It maj therefore be considered lie basis of physical life. 

The body is a seed, enveloping the germ of intellectual, moral and religious ac- 
tinty. DomeatJa life ia the fertile sail in which this sued is deposited, and in 
which this germ is to expand and prosper. 

Thefe are ihreo principal relaUons of domestic life ( of parents to children, of 
children to parents, and of ohildrea to each other. 

In doDiestio life, love is the center of all the serliments Mid actions. It is man- 
ifested in the parents by UDremitting care and unbounded self-sacrifice ; in the 
children, in return, by peileot confidence and obedience ; aoi among brothers and 
sisters, by endeavors to promote each other's happiness. Eveiy event, almost 
every moment, of domestic life, stimnlates the entire being, body, mind and soul, 
into activity. Beyond the domestic circle, and the further we move from it, the 
more remarkable does the partionlar tendency and the isolated ootiun of each 
bculty become. 

A seminary should exemplify domestic life in all its purity. The teachers 
should regard the pupils as their children ; the children should regard the teach- 
ers as parents, and each other as brothers and sisters. The purest love shonid 
inspire all these rehitions ; and the result should be cares, sacriSces, confidence, 
obedience, and reciprocal endeavors to aid in attaining the objects desired. 

Such a domestic life prepares tJie child for mental improvement and religions 
development and habits. Withont it, reUgion will gain no access to the heart, 
and intdlectua) cultivation will only be a means for satisfying the sclGsh demands 
of the animal nature. But with it, the child is prepared for the suooesaful exer- 
(ase of the same good qualities and the maintenaDce of the like relations in a wider 
sphere as a man, a citizen, and a Christian. 

The lum of this should be, ou one hand, to develop the faculties, and on the 
other to develop executive power. Tlie foculties must all be developed together ; 
an end only to be attained by the eicerciaesof tile active and productive Unities. 
In order to real development, the mind most act of itself; and moreover, the 
active and productive faealties can not be exoroiaed without at the same time ex- 
erci^ng those which are passive and receptive, (namely, those of comprehen^on 
and retention,) and preparing them for future service with increased advantage. 

That alone can be considered the elementary m^'ans of developing tlie mental 
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fa^^ultifs, which is essentially the product of the human luind ; which the mind of 
eact iudividual oan, and does in fiict, to a cerlain degree produce, indupciident of 
all ioslruction ; Chat which gpoDtaueonsly exhibits itself in each department, and 
ia, as it were ikv germ of attainment in it. These essential praduetions of the 
liDniaD mind at-a three; mtmber, form, and language. 

The altimatt) element of nnmber is unity ; of form, a line ; of language, ideas, 
which are interior, and sonnd, which ia exterior. Each of these three means 
may be employed in two different dlretliona ; to develop, on one hand, the power 
of discerning truth, and on the other, that of disoecniDg beiinty. 

The faculties of tho individual can not bo developed without his acquiring, ot 
the same time, a certain amount of kouwlcd^, and a certain bodily skill in (he 
eieoation of what the mind has conceived ; and it is an important truth that an 
enlightened mind will sucowd muth beWer than an unenUghtened one in the ac- 
qnirement of knowledge as well aa of every kind of executive ability. 

Exercisea intended to develop the ^oultiea, like those intended to coi 
knowledge, should enccead one another in a logical (natural or necessary) order; 
BO that each shall contain the gtrm of that which is to follow, should lead to it, 
and prepare for it. 

The develupment of the' principal faculties, and the aoqairement of a certain 
amount of information, are necessary to qualify every iudividoal fbr his dntiea aa 
a man, a citizen, and a Christian. This degree of development, and this amount 
of itifbrmulion, coaslitale the province of eletnentarg edacation,propeT\y socnlled, 
which would be the same for all. But beyond thsse limits, the chai'aeter and ex- 
tent of studies should vary, on one hand, according to the indications of nature, 
whieh destines Individuals by difti^ent capacities tor different callings ; and on tho 
other hand, according to his situation in life. 

In the aoqnisition erf knowledge, an elementary path should be followed, intro- 
ductory and preparatory to a scientific method of stndy. This is suited to the 
child, beoaose it leads from a series of particular facts, it leads upword to the dis- 
covery of general truths. Tlie sdentiBo method is suitable only to mature and 
enlarged minds, proceeding from general principles, displaying them in their 
whole extent, and thus arriving at particular truths. 

We shall now point out the proper means of developmenl. and the principal oh- 
ieots to be attained by them; afterward considering the diflerent agea of child- 
hood, and the successive steps in development and order of studies. 

Firat meows 0/ deuelepmeni. N-amber." 
with reference to truth, 
aitive knowledge of nuiiibcrs, and their rela- 
tions 1 inclnding 

b, " simple tractions. 

e. " compound tt'octions or complex fractions. 

In escJi of these three series there are dlffei'cnt degrees, namely. 

First, (Preparatory,) Numeration, or learning tc count. 

Second, Compoffltion of Numbers; e. g., all numbers arc composed of units. 
All even numbers are composed of twos ; all triple ones of threes, &c. Also, 
decomposition of numbers, e. g. ; all numbers may be decomposed into units ; all 
even numbers into twos; all triple ones into threes, ifeo. Also, Iransformaliona 
of numbers. That is, the mode ot composing new numtters from the threes, 
twos or imits, coming from the decampo^tion of an old one. 

Third, Determinations of simple relations and proportions. 

B. Calcnlationa t^ symbols. (Rgures, letters, &c.) The object of this is I0 
give an intuitive knowledge of rnlos, under which all operations on numbers may 
be performed, and also the ability to express numbers and operations by signa. 
Including, 

a. A knowledge of the decimal numerical system. 

beCBUEe ihedEVelopmenl of nnmber ia simplctt and has fewest applications, those of fiirm 
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b. The four simple rules, addition, HubtriclJon, multiplloalioii and di 

c. The rule of three, thronghout. 

d. Evulalion and iuvolutioii. 

C, Applications both of mental and written calculi 
tiops between numbura and the attainment of skill 
This application ia to four priiieipal objcots, vin., 

a. Extent, according to natni'al and arbitrary measures. 

b. Time and duration. 

e. Weight. 

d. Conventional lalues. 

Sec. 2. Exercises on number, with reference Ui heantj, viz.. Measure in mu- 
sic ; the other musioal elumenl being sound. 

Second meant of development. Form. 
Sec. 1. Eiereises in form, with reference to truth. (Geometry.) 

A. Constrnotion of figures STom given conditions. 

a. With lines determined by points. 

b. With planes determined by lines and points, 

B. Valuation of lines and surfaces, either by absolute measures, that is, by 
comparison of dimensions, or by arbitrary standards. 

a. The measure of one dimension (length,) represented by a line. 

b. The measure of two dimensiuDS (length and breadth,) represented by sur- 
(koe, (Planimetry.) 

c. The measure of three dimensions (length, breadth and thiekness,) repre- 
sented by solids. (Stereometry.) The higher development, of the game eieroisea 
leads to trigonometry and conic sections. 

Together with the application of these exeroissa to surveying, drafting, &c. 
Sec. 3. Exercises inform, with reference to beauty. (Drawing.) 

A. Linear drawing, to form the eye and the hand, and to practice invention, 
under rales and in forms agreeable to the sight. 

B. PerspectiTe. 

a. As a result of observation. 

b. As the result of geometrical and optica! laws. 

C. Knowledge and imitation of light and sbjidc. 

Third meOBii of develapment. Language. 
Sko. 1. The interior view oi' language, i. e., language considered chiefly with 
reference to the sense of the words. (Exercises to teach children to make obser- 
vations and to express Ibem with ease and eorreclness.) 

A, Maternal and domestio language includes irhat relates to in^cy ; what a 
child can comprehend. 

a. Exercises in naming objects. Review whatever the child has learned in 
actual lifo, and ascertain if he knows and can name the objects of which he must 

b. Exercises on tlie qnaliliea of objects. A qnalily is explained to the child, 
and he is to search for otgects possessing it. Both here and in eveiy subsequent 
exercise, the child most be required to ^ve each example in a complete, correct 
and strictly true proposition. Each example sliould contain something of positive 

e. Eserdaes on actions and their relations. An action is explained to the child, 
and he is to inquire and discover who does it, what is its object; its when, where, 
wherewith, how, why. In this praetiee of observing every action with rcferenoa 
to the agent, object, time, place, manner, principles and intention, we not only 
obtain what this exercise is primarily intended to promote, the development of the 
&culty of language, and thereby of general intelligence — bat also the develop- 
ment in the child of a disposition to explain to himself all he does, and all others 
do ; which is likely to have the happiest eflect upon his judgment and condnct. 

B. Sooial language ; a development of maternal langaage, 

a. Exercises on lismilieB of words. A radical word is chosen, and all its deri- 
vatives sought tor with the child. He is made to distinguish with care the differ- 
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ent meanitigs, proper or iigurative, of eaeh dorivative, wiA a reference to the 
meaning of the radical word. He must give each word, and eaoh meaning of it, 
in ft phcasa complying with these conditions, and tliose nlwve laid down for 
propositionB. 

6. Exercises on synonyms. 

c. Exercises in definitions. 

Sec. a. The exterior of Innguage ; i. e., language witli rofcrence to the form 
of epeech. 

A. Eslerior of language, with reference to ti'utli. 
First. Verbal language. 

a. Composition of words. 

1. With ^ven sonnds. 

2. "With given syllables. A final sylloHo, or an initial and final sytlaWe, is 
given the child, and he is lo find words formed with ihem j thus acquiring a 
knowledge of the roots of words. 

3. With simple words. This and tlie last exerase are preparatory to exer- 
oisea on the families of words. 

b. ComposiUon of phrases. 

1. Knowledge of the constituent paHs of phrases, (parts of speech.) 

3. lufleotioQ nf those pai'ts of speech susceptible of it. 

3. Ccaisti'noljon of phrases with given ports of speeoh. 

e. Composition of periods. 

1. Knowledge of the members of a period. 

S. Combination of them. 

d. Itnius for the construction of language. 
Second. Written language. 

Besides the discourse of the living voice, which is tJie original and natural 
mode of repi'SsenCing our ideas, and whioli discovers them to the ear, there is an 
ailifiulal method whicli displays them to the eye hy means of signs called letters. 

The desire of enjoying the ideas of others thus communicated, and of being 
able, in Uke maanec, to communioote our own, leads to the stndy of written lan- 
guage, including the following exercises : 

a. CombinHtion of the pponuociation of sounds with the knowledge of the 
signs by which they are indicated to the eye. (Reading.) 

b. Tracing these signs. (Wiiting.) 

e. Espresaion of sounds by them. (Octhogi'aphy.) 

d. Knowledge and use of signs which indicate die relations of the members of 
the phrase or period composed. (Punotuafion.) 

B. The esterior of language with refereoee to bennty. (Modulation, accent, 
prosody, versification,) 

0. Sound, the external element of language, developed in an independent man- 
ner with reference to beaaty; constituting one of the elements of mnsio. 

Kebabss. The study of the Gonstmction of a language oonstitntes grammar ; 
whose laws being correspondent to the laws of thought, grammar leads directiy 
to logic, in which are united the studies of the interior and exterior of language. 

By exersises in logic, and in the^tbrmation of language, the pupil k prepared 
to compose on given subjects, and to study the rniea a? composition, fRhetorio.) 

The same cxereiseB will nonrish and develop the talent for poeti'y or eloquence, 
where it has been given by nature. 

Language, as a production of the human mind, and the expres^on of phy^cal, 
mtelleotnal, and. moral life, should be nniversally the same in principle, since hu- 
man natnro is everywhere eeBentially the same. But as tlie dsvelopnieut of hu- 
man faculties, the eironmstanoes of life, social and domestic relations, varionsly 
fliffer, this difference must have caused corresponding differences in this prodno- 
tion c^ the mind ; that is, different langnc^es. Men aiiaociated in a social body 
have formed for themselves a certain tongue, which has become their national 
langnage. In order to intercourse between different nations, they must leam 
eacSi other's language ; hence the study of foreign tongues. This study enables 
ns in a certain sense to hold intelleclunl and moral intereonrse even with nations 
no longer existing \ i. e., by the study of the dead languages. 

Those whose mother tongue is derivative, mnst, in order to understand it per- 
fectly, study the primitive language from which it originated. 
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Sec. 3. Application of langnagoto the acqairement of knowledge. 
Mar is ihe eenU^r of all knowledge. 

A. Physical man. Knowledge of the body ; not anatomical, bnt of the parts 
of the animated body., 

Fkfl degree. Knowledge of the parts of the body. 

a. Names of tlie parte. 

b. Number of paHa of each kind. 

c. Their Bitnalion and » 

d. Properties of each. 

e. FunL-tloDB of encb. 
/. The proper care of each. 

Second degree. Knowledge of the Bensea. 
a. Diatinctloas and names of iaa senses. 
6. Thrar organs. 

c. Funellons of these organs. 

d. Objeeta of these functions. 

t. Means of the aotivity of eachorgan. 

/. Conaeqnenoes of the action of the senses, sensations, dispoalion, inclinations. 

HEiiiBKS. The child acquainted with the physical man, knows the highest 
link of external natnre ; the most perfect of organized beings. 

Man belongs to the animal kingdom by bis body and by bis animal affections. 
He employs animals for different pupposes. The knowledge of physical man oon- 
ducla tberefore to that of the animal kingdom. 

Plants are also organized beings, but of an inferior organization. 

Man obtains from plants the greater part of hia food, his clothing and his reme- 
dies. They fifed the animals he employs. They adorn his abode. Their Sale in 
some reapeet resembles bis, like him they grow, they expand, they produce, de- 
cline and die. Hie knowledge of- the phyneal man conducts therefore to that of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

The mineral kingdom forms the ground of out abode and of that of all organ- 
ized bodies, and all return to it when they die. It supplies us with salt, many 
remedies,and the greater part of materials for our habitations. The knowledge 
of the physical man conducta then to that of the mineral kingdom. 

Fu'o, air, water and earth compose all terrestrial bodies, wherefore to the ob- 
server, without instruments, they appear as elements. The preservation and the 
destrnction of all budies depend upon them. The constant property of fire is to 
consume, ot oir to Tolatilize, of water to liquify, of earth to mineraliie. It is by 
their equilibrium that bodies are preserved ( so soon as one of the four overpow- 
ars the rest, the body anbjeot to its preponderating action must perish. Thus the 
study of the three kingdoms of nature leads to that of aabstances commonly 
callt^ eUmtnts and this is apreporaUonandan introduction to the study of jiA^mii 
and chemistry. 

Physical man, animals, minerals, and elements belong to the terrestrial globe, 
the knowledge of which constitutes geography. The stody of the earth, regai'ded 
as a pknet, leads to astTBnamy. 

Man as a phyiical being, stands in relation with beings above him, on a level 
with him and beneath him. Above him are the elements considered at large and 
the laws of physical natnre. On his level are his fellow creatures, and beneath 
him the Individuuls of the three kingdoms of nature, and the elements taken in 

E. Tntelleotunl man. 

a. laferiar faculties whioh animals possess in common with man. Faculties 
of perception and observation. 

6. Intermediate faculties. The (acuities of comparison, judgment, and 
inference. 

e. Saperior faeultie). The facility of seeing abstractly, the essence of each 
object, and the invariable laws of its nature. The faculty of believing divine reve- 
lation, which unites the most elevated powers of the soul and heart. 

Faculties formed in each of the preceding degrees, are : — 
The faculty of devoting the thoughts to one object, excluding every other ■ 
(attention.) 
The facility of creating any imnge ; (imagination.) 
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The faculty of receiving and pri^scrvirg every effort of the understanding . 
(memory.) 
The foouUj' of discoveiine beauly : (taate.) 
Tlie study of the inlellectual facnitics loads to the study of intdkctual pro. 

a. Far satisfying intellectual wants, that is to eay, the essential mfans fur the 
expansion of the mind : {Language, number, form.) These ihrea productions 
of the human mind tiave te^n already represented as essential means for intel- 
leatual cull^valion. 

6. Fur satisfying corporal vrants or to tud the bodily organs to serve the mind. 
General knowledge of arts and trades, of the materials they employ, of their 
mode of action : Tlechnohgy.) 

C. Moral man. 

The germ of morality is in the Henlimentsof love, confidence, gratitude. Trnit 
of these sentiments: (obedienet.) 

Faculties whose action springs lh>m intelligence and sentiment ; tuill, liberty. 
The governing and repreacniative faculty of the will, is with the child the will of 
his parents ; among men grown, the wU! of God: (eonicitnce.) 

Man asa meral, ialtlltelaal and physical bein^ is in affinity with his snperiora, )iis 
equals, and his inierjura. Our relation with superior beings commences at our birtli : 
those then above us are our father and mother. Those with whom we begin to 
be in connection when we enter into oivil society are persons in authority. The 
highest points to which we can ascend in our relation to beings above os is as 
children of Gad. ITie fundamental relation of all those with beings on a level 
with us, is that of brothers and sisters in the interior of our fiuuily. These relu- 
tions eiist in full extent, and perfection, when we regard all mankind as brethren, 
and as forming with us a single family. The fundamental relations of alt those 
with beings beneath us are those of a father and mother toward their children. 
These relations exist in all iheir perfection and treie dignity when we are the rep- 
Ttsenlativeg of the Deity, with those committed (o oor care. The knowledge 
of the refaHonships of which we have just spoken, existing in domestic life, in 
civil society, aad in religion, tJjc siune condncls to that of our rights and duties as 

By exercising n child in the study of himself and of the men around him, his 
faculties, the productions of his intellectual onlJvity, tJie principles and the conse- 
quences of his actions, his relative situation to all beyond himself, the rigbte and 
duties lesulting from this sitnation, he is prepared to study the same objects in a 
wider sphere, namely, in the human race, where appears in full, all that the in- 
dividnal o^ra in minialnre; and this study is the main object of history. The 
study of history includes three successive degrees, 

1st Deoree. From the time a child begins to study human nature and as a 
confirmation of the truths this study will discover to him, he will bo shown par- 
ticular and well chosen feots, taken fi™n the history of individuals or nations, facta, 
the circumstances of which compose a whole, and form in his imagination, as it 
were, a picture after nntum. When the child shall have arrived at a certain de- 
gree of development, he will be made to bring home all these isolated events to 
the men. or to the people, as well as to the time and place, to which they belong. 
In this degree the study of history serves principally to feed the imagination, and 

Sd DEoneE. When the young man shall be more advanced in the knowledge 
of homan nature, he may ascend to the origin of the actual state of the nations 
that surround him, beginning with the people of his own country. We may 
conduct him ta the epoch which has been the germ of this actual slate, and seek 
with him the encoeswva degrees by which the nation has progressed, as well as 
the principles and consequences of each particular event. He will thus learn to 
know the current order of history, of the principal nations in existence. He will 
then pass on to the history of those now no more. In this degree, the study of 
history serves principally as Ibod to the judgment, inasmuch as it connects actions, 
causes, and thwr ccnseqnences. 

M Dkirek. Only when the yoimg man shall have beci 
acquired a deep knowledge rf human nature, and the cons _ 

It of the individual, is it, that he can with advantage collect the particular 
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&Cta. nnd the aeries of evenla vMch he hns learned to know, in order lo form one 
eotire whoie, and to study in mass, the Gonsequenoes of the development of the 
human speciea and of each historical personage, which ia the essential end of his- 
tory, and the highest point lo which it can lead. In this degree the study of his' 
tory serves as food (0 iht mind in iif motl noilfl ttaie of action, 

Aaiiliary means lor the development of the faculties and the acquisition of 
knowledge. The study of what men have produced, as true, beantifnl and good. 

Isl. Progressive lessons aooordmg to the degree of development the child has 
attained and the brancbea of study t« which he applies. 

3d. Exercises far the memory. To leam by heart beautifnl piecea of poetry, 
eloquence or music. 

3d. Exercise of judgment and of taste ; an examination of the productions of 
art, to trace therein the principles of truth and beauty. 

4th. Imitation and reproduction ; deolamation of pieces of eloquence, or of 
poetry ; eieoution of musical composition j copying drawings and paintings. 

General means for rendering the body of man able to serve his soul and to es- 
eoule its conoeptions. (Gymnaatios.) 

In domeatio life the child's body is the object of most tender care. As the 
ohiid Bipands, he constantly exercises the organs of hia senses and of nil his mem- 
bers. Care on the part of the parents and exercises on that of theehild are the 
donble means of bis preservalion and his first develi^meut. Bodily exercise for a 
child comes in the form of plays destined to arouse and divert him. At first thej- 
Tary at almost every instant. Gradually they become more steady, and more serious. 

The art of education extends and perfects what life itself begins and prepares. 
Thus what in lie birth was but play and amusement becomes the object of a com- 
plete development, of which the very organization of our body points out the aim 
and (he lavrs. 

Gymnastics present three different degrees. 

a. Children's plays j free exercises prodnced by unconscions slrene:th and ac- 
tivity, and determined by the impulse of the mind and the accidental olroum- 
Etancea of life. 

b. Progressiva and regulated cjterciBca of the limbs. Gymnastia pfoperiy so 

c. Exercises preparatory to occupations in active lifo, and to the employment 
the pupil is lo embrace ; Gymnastica of Industry. 

By the gymnastio exercises, directed toward the essential object of developing 
the physical faoulties in harmony with the intellectual and moral, and by care to 
preserve the strength and purity of the organs, the body may attain its true des- 
tinalion, niunely to servetbe mind by executing its conceptions. 

Different ages nf pvpita. 
These ages are fixed from a general view of children. In different indlviduids 
nature accelerates or retards the pri^ess of development, so that some enter enr- 
lier, some later into each period. Tliere we also individuals who develop moi'e 
rapidly in some directions than in others. We must thtrtfore take care that the 
taciaard faculties are not neglected, tnhieli toould dettrey in the individual, 
the harmony of human nature. 

A. First age; until five years old. 

Daring this first age, the child is eicloHvcly the object of maternal and pn- 
terns! care. He only receives instruction occawonnlly ; each moment, each cir- 
cuuiBlnncB may furnish a means to fix his atlcntion npon the objects which sur- 
round him, and to leach him to observe them, to express his observations and to 
act upon them as far as his age will allow. The development which the child 
may acquire in this first period is of tlie ffrealest future imporlanee. Every 
leaeher will find a wide difference between the child whose parents have trained 
him wilh tenderness and judgment and him who has Ijeen in the first stage aban- 
doned to himself, or what is worse, i!!-direclcd or lll-assoclaled. 

B. Second age ; from five to ten years. 

It is at this period only that a regular course of instruction should begin. At 

fhwt this should be but a recapitnlaUon of all the child has learned by the habits 

of life, with the simple difference that the objects of the exercises should no longer 

be detemined by accident, but fixed in one plan, adapted lo the inlellectual wania 

13 
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(if tlie cliiW. Domestic life thus furnishes, during the first period, the gernii 
which a course of instrootion ought lo develop, sad in a great measure decides it* 

The following exeroisea properly belong to this age. 

1. Maternal and domestic language. 

2. Exterior of langnnge : eompoaUon of words, reading, writing, spelling. 
We must always lake care that the knowledge of & ialtrior of language 

keeps s tittle before the eiterior. 

3. Eleoientaiy exercises in singing. 

4. Mental arithmetic with nnita. 

5. Oonstruction of figures according to given conditions, and linear drawing. 

6. Application of language and the acquisition of knowledge ; knowledge of 
tlie human body. 

There are other exercises which mfly be begun at this period, but which do not 
properiy beJong to it 5 for which reason we put oif the mention of them lo the 
following period. 

G. Third age : from ten to fifteen. 

1 . Interior of language ; social language. 

2. Esterior of language : composition of phrases and of periods, orthography, 
pnnotuation. 

3. Continuation of singing exercises. 

4. Mental arithmetic with dmple and with compound fractions. 
Written arithmetic to the rule of three, in its full extent, inelueiTely. 

5. Geometry properly so Called ; relation of forms, as far as, and including 
stereometry. 

Drawing ; perspeotive, shades, drawing from nature. 

6. Application of language to the acquisition of knowledge. 

1, Continuation of the study of the physical man : seoees, sensations, inclina- 
tions, passions. 

b. Intellectual man. 

rf. Knowledge of such natural objects in the three kingdoms as by a complete 
system of poativc features, may serve as a representative of a seriea of other ob- 
jects of like character. 

e. Knowledge of the elements aa fir as it can be acquired by observation, with- 
out the aid of phyaoal and ehemioal apparatus. 

/. Geography. 

e. Technology and notices of the principal inventions. 

A. Histoiy, 1st degree. 

7. Application of arithmetic to bulk : to duration, to weight, and to the con- 
ventional value of objects. 

D. Fourth age ; from fifteen to eighteen or twenty. 

Language. Continuation of language. Rules tot the construclion of lan- 
gnage. Lagii:. 

Compositions on given subjects. Rhetoric. Continuation of singing eiter- 
ciaea. Arithmetic, raenta! and written j evolution of powers; extraction of roots. 
Algebra, geometry, trigonometry and conic sections. 

Drawing. Continuation of perspective, shades, aod drawing from nature. 

Application of language to the acquirement of knowledge. 

Continuation of the study of the intellectual and moral man. 

Kelatione of the physical, intellectnal and moral man to other beings. 

Continuation of the study of the three kingdoms of nature. 

Elementary course of physio and chemistry. 

Geography, mathematics and history. 

History, 9d degree. 

Application of arithmetic and geometry united, to agriculture, drafting, etc. 
Obsemationa on the study of fareign languages. 

In each stage of development it is important that the mother tongue should 
always keep a little before all foreign languages, that the child should leam noth- 
ing in these he does not already know in that, so as to leave no deficiency in the 
mother tongue. If any study were pursued by the child in a foreign language 
only, such language would in this department twe the lead ; the child would find 
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it difficult W express himself in hia own tongue on subjeete learntd by mi^aiia of 
a strange one. On tbe contrary, tht; study of all fbceign ]s,aga3ges ehuuld surva 
to make the mother loiigoe better known. 

In a <cminary where different papils apeak different l3Dg;u3ges, these mnst go 
hand in hand, and every branch of instrnction mnst be cultivated in them both. 

Henee resnita Ihid advantage, that the pupil learns by intuition the meaning 
of the words of the langnage wbioh is foreign to him, that is to say he every in- 
Etant sees this meaning, and does not learn it solely fk™ ti-anstalion and memory. 
This mode of employing two langut^es singularly facilitates tlie eommunicatioa 
of ideas in them both. Il also gives the advantage of ooraparing them, and 
thereby teaches their actual relations and dilterence both as to ground and form . 
A knowledge of the genins, the peoDliaritles and the shades of meaning uf each 
are the fruits of this compwison. 

Dead languages are more foreign to tbe mind of a child, and more difficult fir 
him. The study of Iheni should be based upon a suflioienl development of tbe 
living langoagcB, aod above all of the native language j without which they re- 
main dead in the mind, without real fruit. This study should not therefore be- 
gin before the third period ; and should not occupy all the popils, but only those 
destined to wallt in the paths of science. Those otherwise to be disposed of, may 
employ their time and their endeavors to much greater advantage. 

Third means for tht cultivation of man. 

As the body is vivified by tlie soal, so domestic, social and intellectual life are 
animated and ennobled by religion. Without il the activity of man in each of 
these three spheres, has only a terrestrial object and falls short of its true dignity 
and destiny. 

Tbaa the relations of fkther and mother i 
fether and the mother consider themselves, 
representatives of God, the common fiither of all. 

The slate of the child is ennobled and sanctified, when we not only feel our- 
selves children of mortal parents, but at the same time children of God, destined 
to rise to perfection even as our heavenly father is perfect. 

The state of brothers and sisters is also ennobled and sanctified when we re- 
co^lse all mankind as brothers and sisters and members of one same family. 

The endeavors we matie to develop uur inteltectual Ciculties and to gain a 
knowledge of truth, are sanctified when we acknowledge God as the founliun of 
all wisdom and the eternal sonroe of all virtue and gooiiness. All earthly life is 
(Hinetified when made a preparation for one heavenly and immorlal. 

The specifio means nhicli educa^on may adopt to promote in tbe child a teli- 
giooB tifa are : 

1. Pious exeroises, the principal of which is prayer. 

2. Religious conversations, in which we take advantage of the circumstances 
and events of life to raise the soni of the child from what is earthly and fugitive, 
to what is heavenly and everlasting. 

3. The study of sacred history and important passages of Holy Writ, chftsett 
with eare, according to the degree of development ^e child may have attained, 
and which, committed tn memory, are germs which religious instruction and the 
events of hfe will hereafler develop. 

4. Religious instrnction properly so called ; or the regnlar explanation of (he 
doctrine of our Saviour. This instruction should only take place in the 4th period 
of development j and the chief aim of every preceding period should be to piu- 
pare for it. It should close the child's career and become his support in the hour 
of trial, his guide to direct Ilia steps to the highest point of perfection of which bis 
nature is sasoeptibls. 

Al l education should proceed from mnn and lead to God. Mhn shonld en- 
deavor 111 live in God and far God, and to devote to HIM all his terrestrial and 
intellectnal existence. To this, domestic and social life, exterior nature, and 1 II 
the oireumalanoes through which he passes here below, shonld conduct him. 
But it is only through the inflaence of God, that all these can produce this efieat; 
the sublime truths of the gospel can alone lead us into that way whicli leads lo 
that heavenly life which is our trns destination. 
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ThJB eetnblishiDfnt was commenced Ihrre jfeara ngo. While I »as jet wiih Mr. 
Peslaluzzi, working irith bim in hia undertaking and leaching in Lin inslitntion. tAO 
pupils were unexpected]; commilted to my pacticular cate and direction. These were 
■hortl; followed b; a Ihitd, their relation. From that time a combination of circum- 
stances independent of my will induced me to leave the institniion I had aasiated to 
form and diiecl during sisteen years. I should above all things have preferred, aflei 
this sepHration, ro have labored to form teachers for the people, taking poor children 
equal to the office. Seeing the aceompliahment of thin deaite beyond my teach, 1 ap- 

flied myself to meaaurea more within my ability, and such as appeared appoinied li; 
rotideoce. I eitended my sphere of activity, receiving such new pnpils aa were 
intrusted to my care unsought jjy me, 

Thia train of circnmstances on the one hand, and on the other my desire to remain 
attached to Messrs. Kiederer and Naef, (during many yeara my friends and companions 
in labor,) and with them lo devote my life to education, induced me again to chooso 
Yrenluu for the place of my intended labor, and for the gradual giowtfi of my rising 

Our union enables as to find means and men competent in every reapect to insure 
the prosperity of our three institulioos, (that of Mr, Naef for the deaf end dnmb. that 

of Mr. Niederer for yonth of either aei, and mine.) Mr. Nabbolz, whose 

and purposes rcsemijie oar own, viil enter my institution ns assistaiit. Hr. Sit 

a pupil of Peatalozzi, will teach mathematics, in which hia talents and suceesa aSord 
the lirighteat hopes. Keeping up friendly intercourse with Mr. Brousson. principal of 
the CollegB of Yverdun and with other tespecttble men, I receive from them, m the 
different branches of inatmcfion, assistance of im^rtance to me, and on the continu- 
ance of which I can depend. In my former situation the frequent changes which oc- 
curred among my companions in labor often pained me on account of ila influence 
on the auccess of that onilettaking to which f devoted my life. 

To avoid a like inconvenience, which muat inevitably produce every kind ofdiscord, 
and expose an institution subject to it, to great dangers, we shall choose auras' ~~ 
and fenow-laboren isith the f 

The views which serve aa 
I have helped to develop um 

to be true and conducive tothe entire culture of man, I shall strive by unremitting efforts 
to develop more and mote in myself and to apply in a natnral maimer for the advantage 

My flrst oliiect is, to establish in my institution a true domestic life; that all the pu- 
pils may be considered as meinbera of one family, and that thus all those sentiments 
and oil those virtues wliich are necessary to a happy eiistence, and which render the 
connections of life pure and aweet, may he developed. 

Without this foundation, 1 believe that the bleasing of God is wanliog on every 
means of education whatever. , 

The esleut of knowledge and executive ability which the jin^ils will acquire is in 
part the same for all, and m part influenced i>y iiidividuni dispositions and destinations. 
It is the same for all inasmuch aa it embraces the development of the faculties and 

tiable basis, inasmuch as it has ealaiiliahed language, number and form, aa produc- 
tions of the human mind and as the universal means by which the mind ehould be 
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ong, and alao ihe earth whic 
rid, intelleBtaal and mora! 
- nature, oonlaina all thsv 
1 toward himself, townrd his fellow creatures, and toward God. The child should 

as fatoiliat with this interior world aa with the eiwrior and phyaical world. 

ntelleotuai cultivation ahouid bo acooiniJiniBd by ouliiTslion of the heart. Ths 
lisicnl poivers should also be developed, in order iW the body ma; be able to psr- 

fid and the heart stand 
if the snul are hainii- 

erad in prnportion as ths body is negloelecl, or unequal to eiecute ils orders. 
In rsganl to the adiniaaion and reeidenoe of pupils in my school, I desire 'parents 

who prtipose lo intrust Iheir ohildron lo my care, to fully weigh Iho foliowini; consid- 

The two most decLslTe epochs in eduoatinn are that of enrly infancy under Iho 

suacessfuliy paasod, it may he conaideted that the education has siicoeedsd. If either 
hati been negleolBd or ill-dircoted, ths man feels it during his whole life. The ^e of 
boyhood being the intermedinte period between early inlanay and yonlh, is of unmis- 
lakabie impon.ance, ^ the devolopment qflhejiratpsriodt totdthegenA of Ifiethirit; but 
in no caaa does tiiia age influence either deaahtety, by nwir'aw prmioun defects or neg- 
lectt, or ba itaanag lehal thallfidlow. In the first ^e the child bslonga by preferenoo 
to ila raolher, to be laken care of by her; in Ihe aaoond a^ ll helonjia by preference to 
its father, to be directnd by him. As a young man, a new existence opens to him, he 
csases to be the child of his paraau ; and becomes their friend. The son, at maturity, 
hecomos the lender, intiniale and failhful friend of hia parontB, aa he was, in his mi- 
nority, their amiable, docile, and faithful child. 

With regard to exterior life, the child must sooner or later become an orphan, and 
when this miafortuae befalls him in hia minority, aouiety proiidea that a guardian shall 
supply the place of parents onttl he comas of age. For the interiar life, no one am smb- 
ply thia pliicefir han, Nothing but intellectual and moral Etrensth in ths child himself, 
and slrsrijthened by that wisdom and that love which praoeed from God, can bttoe us 
near to RIM and supply Ihe place of ths wisdom and the lu7enf our father and mother. 
When the young man has attained this point, it is only aa a friend tliat he remaina the 
child of hia parents. If he is not hroi^ht up in theae noble diapositions, an unhappy 
consequence follows ; the honda of nature are broken on his coming of age, because 
these bonds were only of force with respect to physical life; and the child, isho^ in this 
Jirtl fiiewiihip—i'i Ais Jriendahip ahost objects are tMaist to Um — few rat mppnrtei the 
tried ofjtdsiitif, vtiU aeffer bear the test Jot raa^ being vpijn eieih. 

Therefore it ia that tiiia period in educatinn is so important, so decisive, and ao ex- 
acting more than any othar. On ths one hand it ranuirea ths purity and tender affec- 
tion nt domestic life, and on Iha other aide, aolid and wholoaome food lor tbe mind. 

In this eiigency a means presents itself which ought to be the keystone in the edu- 
cation of ths child, the resling place for the passage from minority to maiority, the 
foundation of n new life ; a meaas raised above every other, namely, ScJ^ion— the 
revelation of all that is diviae in man manifeatad by Jesus Christ. The young man, 
who in body, aa e, 'mortal, ceases to be a child, should become a new cliild in emi, 
and as an immortal being. After eniering this new state, ha ought in general to cease 

.._■, _<■ ._._ .. ...:„ i.:.^„ir .-1,,... .!..:_ j:__^. J ._ .-oome the pupil 

from God and 
ned this point, his education is incomplete. The aim 
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JOHANNES BUSS. 

Johannes Buss, an aaaistant teacher of Pestalozzi, especially in 
teaching drawing, was born at Tubingen, in Wurtemburg, in 1776. 
Hia father held a subordinate place about the theological school, 
and thus secured for the son better opportunities of early instruction 
than are usually enjoyed by persona in his condition. In the gram- 
mar school he acquired, before he was twelve years old, considerable 
knowledge in Greeli and Hebrew, logic and rhetoric. His father ap- 
plied for his gratuitous reception in au institution recently established 
by the reigning Duke Charles, at Stuttgardt, but this was refused ; 
and about the same time an edict was promulgated, prohibiting chil- 
dren of the middle and lower class from embracing a literary career. 
The youth, although disappointed, did not despair, but applied him- 
self to the study of drawing. This he was obliged to give up fioni 
the want of means, and at the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder — an art by which he hoped yet to get tbe means for a 
literary career. 

We continue the narrative, in Buss's own language, down to hia 
connection with Pestalozzl. 

Having served my apprenticeship, I began to travel; but growing melan- 
dioiy and sickly, I was obliged to return home; and here I made a new at- 
tempt to get rid of my trade, hoping that the little knowledge of music I had 
retained would enable me to earn my bread in Switzerlmid. 

With thia hops I went to Basel ; bat my eirooniBtances, and the events of 
my past life, had pven me a degree of shyness, which foiled me in all my at- 
tempts at money-getting. I had not the courage to tell the people all that a 
man must say to obtan trom them what I wanted. A Mend of mine, who mat 
me by accident at that moment of emljarrassmenl, reconraled me for a short 
time to fliB bookbinding buaineBs; lentered once more into a worksliop ; but 
the very first day I sat down in it, I began ag^ to indulge myself in my 
dreams, thinking it still possible that a better chance might turn up for me in 
tame, although I wna quite aware that I had lost too much of my skill in mnsic 
and drawing to rely upon tliose two attainments for an independent subaat- 
ence. I eonaequontly dianged my place, in order to gain tune for practice in 
both, and I was lucky enough to get two spare hours a day, and to form ac- 
quaintances, which assisted me in my progresa. 

Amoi^ others I was introduced to Tobler, who soon perceived the gloom by 
which I was oppressed; and having ascertained the tanae, was desirous of as- 
sisting me in gaining a more favorable position. When, therefore, Erllsi in- 
formed Mm that Pestalozzi stood in need of a drawing and music-master for the 
flail organization of his new method, his thovythts immediately turned toward me. 

I was, as I have before stated, fully aware of my defidendes; and the hope 
that I sliould meet with an opportunity of improving myself, had no small 
share in my determination to go to Burgdorf, in spile of tiie warnings which I 
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receiveii from several quarters against forming any eonneotion with Pestalozzi, 
who, they told me, ivaa half mad, and knew not himself what he was ahout. 
In proof of this assertion they related various stories ; as, for instance, that he 
once came to Basel, having Ms shoes tied with straw, because be had given 
his silver buckles to a beggar on the road, I Md read " Leonard and Ger- 
trude," and had, therelbre, little doubt ationt the buckles | but that he was mad, 
that I qneation&i In short, I was determined to try. I went to Bui^orf I 
can not describe the Iheiings 1 Iiad at our first interview. He came down from 
an upper room with Ziemsaen, who was just then on a visit with him, his stock- 
ings Imnpng down about his heels, and his coat covered with dust. His whole 
appearance was so miserable that I was inolmed to pity Mm, and yet there was 
in his expression somethii^ so great, that I viewed him with astonishment and 
veneration. This, then, waa Pestaiozil 1 His benevolence, the cordial recep- 
tion he gave to me, a perfect stranger, bis unpretending simphcitj-, and the di- 
(d condition in wMcli he stood betbre me ; the whole man, t^en togetber, 
ed me most powerfully. I was his in one instant. Ko man had ever 
10 sought my heart ; but none, likewise, has ever so fully won my confidence. 

The following morning I entered his school ; and, at first, I confess I saw in it 
nothing but apparent discrder, and an uncomfortable bnstlo. But I had heard 
Ziemssen express himself, the day before, with great warmth concerning PestBloiii's 
plan ; m; attention was extated, and, conquering io myscK the first impression, I 
endeavored to watch the thing mote cloaely. It was not long before I discovered 
some of the advantages of the new method. At first I thonght the children were 
delfflned too long at one point ; bnt I was soon reconciled to this, when I saw the 
perfection wWeh they attained in their first eKeroises, and the advantages which It 
insured to them in their further progress. I now perceived, for the first time, tbe 
disadvantages onder wMiJi I myself had labored, in consequence of tbe incoher- 
ent and desultory manner la which I had been taught io my boyhood ; and I be- 
gan to Ibink that, if 1 had been kept to the first elements with similar persever- 
ance, I should have been able aftertvard to help myself, and thus to escape all 
the sufferings and melancholy which I had endured. 

This notion of mine perfectly agrees with Pestaloni's principle, that by his 
method men are to be enabled to help themselves, since there is no one, as he 
says, in God's wide world, that is willing or able to help them. I shuddered 
when I read this passagefortho first time in " Leonard and Gertrude." But, alas, 
the ejtpeiienee of ray life has taught me that, unless a man be able to help him- 
self, there is actually no one, in God's wide world, able or willing to help him. 
I now saw quite clearly that my inability to pursue the plan of my younger years 
in an independent manner, arose from the superBciality with which I had been 
tanght, and which had prevented me from attaining that degree of intrinsic pow- 
er of which I stood in need. I had learned an art, but I was ignorant of the 
basis on which it rested ; and now that I was called on to apply it, in a manner 
consistent with its nature, I found myself utterly at a loss to know what that na- 
ture was. With all the altenbou and leal 1 brought to the sobject, I could not 
understand the pecul ar view which PeslalozM took of drawmg, and I eonid not 
at all make out his roeanmg when he told me that lines, angles, and cui-ves 
were tbe basis of drawing By way of explanation, he added, that^ in this, as in 
all other matters the human mind must be led ft«m indiBtinci intuitions to clear 
ideas. Bnt I had no idea whatever how this was to be done by drawing.^ He 
said it must be done bj dividing the square and the curve, by distinguishing Ibeir 
sim|ile elements, and compnng them with each other. I. now tried to find out 
what these «mpla elements were, but I know not how to get at simple elements ; 
and, in endeavoring to reach them, I drew an endless variety of figures, which, 
it is true, might be OBlled simple, in a cert^n sense, but which were utterly unfit, 
nevertheless, to illostrflte the elementary laws which Peslaloiai was in search of. 
TJnfoi'tonately he was himself no profiolent either in writing or drawing ; though, 
in a manner to me inconceivable, ho had carried his children pretty fat in both 
these attainments. In rfiort, months paased away before I understood what was to 
be done widi the elementary lines which he pnt down for me. At last I began 
to suspect that I ought to know less than 1 did know ( or that, at least, I mnst 
throw my knowledge, as it were, overboard, in order to descend to those fiimplo 
elements by which I saw bim prndiiee such powerful, and, to me, uniitlamable 
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efFccK. My diffipiiltits were immerse. But the cojislant obBervation of Ihe 
progtesa which his children made in dwelling peraeveringly on his "elempnte," 
brought my mittd, at last, to luaCuritj on ih&t point ; 1 did violence to mysiilf, 
and, abandoning my prBOonceiTeJ notions of Ihe sobject, I endeavored to view- 
all things in the light of those eamc elements ; till, at last, having reached the 
point of simpllci^, I found it easy, in the Course of a few days, to draw up my 
sketch of an alphabet of fonns. 

Whatever my eyes glanced upon from that moment, I saw between lineE which 
detarmined its oatllne. Hitherto I had never separated iJie outline from the ob- 
jeut, in my imagioatjon ; now I perceived the outline invariably as d'lEtinct from 
the object, as a measurable form, the slightest deviation from which 1 oould easily 
ascertain. But I now fell into another extreme. Before I had seen notbing but 
objeela ; now I saw nothing but lines ; and I imagined that children must be es- 
eroised on these lines eralusively, in eveiy branch of drawing, before real objects 
were to be placed before them for imitation, or even fbr comparison. Bnt Festa- 
lozzi viewed his drawing-lessons in connection with (he whole of his method, and 
with nature, who will not allow any branch of art to renuun belated in the hu- 
man mind. Bis intention was, from the first beginning, to lay before the child 
two distinct series of figures, of which one should be contained in hia book for the 
earliest infancy, and the other should fiimish practical illostrations for a course of 
lessons on abstract forms. The first were intended to form, as it were, a supple- 
ment to nature, in giving children an intuitive knowledge of things and th^r 
names. The second was calculated to combine the practical application of art 
with the theoret'cal knowledge of its laws, by connecting the perception of ab- 
stract forms with an intuitive ejcsminatLon of (he objects that fitted into thoee 
forma In this manner, he meant to bring nature and art to bear upon each other ; 
so that, as soon as the children were able to draw a line, or a figure, real objects 
should be presented to them, so exactly corresponding as to render their imitation 
a mere repetition of the same exercise which they had before performed in the 
abstract. 

1 was afraid lest, by giving the child real objects, his perception of the outline 
should be disturbed ; but Pestaloizi did not wish to cultivate any power againat 
nature, and he said, concerning this subject : "Hature gives no lines, but only ob- 
jects to the child ; the lines must be pven to the child, that he may view the 
objects correctly ; bnt to take the objects from him, in order to make him see 
lines only, would be exceedingly wrong." 

Bnt there was another difficulty in which I had entangled myself. Pestalom 
told me that children must learn to read those outlines like so many words, by 
denominating the ditferent parts, (he lines, angles, and curves, with ditferent let- 
ters, ao that thar combinations may be as easily expressed in language, and put 
down in writing, as any other word by (he composition of its letters, fii this man- 
ner an alphabet of forms was to be established and a technical language created, 
by means of which the nicest distlncHons of the different forms might be clearly 
brought before the mind, and appropriately expressed in words calculated to illus- 
trate them by the difference of the formai'oa, 

Pestalozzi persevered until I understood him. I saw that I gave him B great 
deal of trouble, and I was soiTy for it. It was, however, unavoidable ; and but for 
his patience we should never have made an alphabet of forms. 

At last I succeeded, I began by the letter A. I showed him what I had 
done ; he approved of it, and now one thing followed from the other without any 
difficulty. In fact, the figures being once completed, the whole was done } but 1 
was unable to see all thati had done; I bad neither the power of expressing 
myself clearly on the subject, nor the capability of understanding the expression 
of others. 

To remedy the defect under which I labored is, however, one of (he most es- 
sential objects of Pestalozii's method, which connects language throughout with 
the knowledge gained from nature by the aasislnnee of art, and supplies the pupil 
at every stage o( instruction with ^propriate expreaaions for what he has learned. 

It was an observation which we all of us made upon ourselves, that we were 
unable to give a distinct and accurate account, even of those things of which we 
had a clear and eomppebensivc idea. Peetaloazi himself, when explaining his 
views on education, had great difflouilies in finding always the precise term which 
woald convey hia moaning. 
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It was this want of ptcoise language, in fact, wliich caused me to reHiain so 
long in the dark concerning iho natui'6 of my tasli, and presented me from pec- 
oeiving what Pestaloizi's Tiews were on that subject. 

After I had overcome a!] these diffioulties, my progress was rapid, and I Mi 
every day more the advantages of his method. 1 saw bow much may be done 
by preciBion and olearnesB of language on the subject of instructJoQ, whether it 
hi one of Datura or of ait, to assist the mind jn foiming H correct notion of forms 
and (heir propoPtione, and in dialing uiahing iheni clearly from eadi othtp ; and I 
could not, therefore, but be aware of the paramount importance of enlightened 
and careful inatrnction in the signs whioh language supplies for ^e designation of 
things, their pn^orties, relations, and distincliona. Experience confirmed the 
conjecture wUch I had formed, that children taught upon this method would 
make more aconi'ate distinctions, than even men accustomed, Irom early lifb, to 
messuring and drawing ; and the progress which many of our children made 
waa beyond oompariBOD, greater than that which is commonly obtained in schools. 

It is very true, I saw the whole of Pestalozil'a method only through the me- 
dium, as it were, of my peculiar branch of instruction, and Judged of its valna 
by the efieotB which it produced in particular ^plication to my art. But my 
anxiety to enter fully into the spirit of it, led me, in spite of tJiat limitation, by 
degrees to investigalB the bearing which it had upon other branches; and, at last, 
assisted by the practical illustrations which drawing aflbrded me, I succeeded in 
comprehending Festalozzl's views on langnage and arithmetic. I saw that, as it 
was posdble to proceed from lines to angles, from angles to figures, and from fig- 
ures to real objects, la the art of drawing, so it must likewise be posaible, in lan- 
guage, to proceed by degrees from sounds to words, and from words to sentences, 
aud thereby lead the child to equal clearness on that subject. As regards arith- 
metic, I was laboring under the same error as before, with reference to the intu- 
ition of objects. As I looked at these without reference to thdr outline, so did I 
■view numbers without a clear notion of the real value or contents of each. Now, 
on the conti^ry, 1 acqnired a, distinct and intuitive Idea of the extent of each 
number, and I perceived, at the same time, the progress which the children made 
in this branch of instructiuQ. At length, it seemed to me a point of essential 
importance, tliat the knowledge and practice of the elements of every art should 
be founded upon number, form, and langnage. This led me to understand the 
difficulties with which I had so long been struggling in my own department I 
saw how 1 had stuck &st IVom want of clearness of language, and how I was 
impeded by a confused idea of number. It seemed very obvious that the child 
can not imagine, with any degree of precision, the division of any figure into its 
component parts, nnjeas he have a clear idea of the number of those parts; that, 
for instance, if he is in the dark as to the extent of the number (oar, he must be 
equally in the dark on the division of any figure into four parts. 

I felt my own mind daily clearing up ; I saw that what I bad attained had in 
itself a power, as it were, to carry me further and fbrlhor ; and appljinc this 
experience to the child, I came to the conviction, that the efiect of PeslaTozzi's 
method is, to render every individual intellectually independent, by awakening 
and strengthening in him the pnwer of advancins by himself in every branch of 
knowledge. It seemed like a great wheel, which, if once set going, would con- 
tinue to tni-D round of itself. Nor did it appear so to me only. Hundreds came, 
and saw, and said: ''It can not fail." Poor ignorant men and women said : 
"Whj,tliat'9 what I can do myself at home with my child ! " And they were 
light. Tlie svhole of the method is mere play for any one who has I^d hold of 
the first elements, and has fbllowed ita progreaa aufficientlj to be aecnred against 
the danger of straying into those circuitous paths wbich lead man away from the 
fcmndalion of mttnre, on which alone all bis knowledge and all can securely rest, 
and from which he can not depart without entangling himself in endless and 
inextricable difficulties. Nature herself demands nothing of us but what is easy, 
provided we seek it in the right way, and^ under hec guidance. 

One word more, and 1 have done. My acquaintance with Pestaloiai's method 
has in a gi'eat measure restored to me the cheerfalness and energy of my younger 
days, and has rekindled in my bosom thoae hopes of impravement for myself and 
my species, which I had for a long tiino esteemed hs VLiin dreams, and east away, 
in opposition to the voice of my own heart. 
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Joseph Schmid, one of the beat known of Pestalozzi's asBiatants, 
was a native of Tyrol, and, when ho entered the institution as a 
scholar, was a Catholic, and escessively Ignorant. He possessed great 
native taleat for mathematics, and this, together with his habits of 
industry, order, and thoroughness, raised him in time to the rank of 
the most influential of Pestalozzi's teachers. Although his talents is 
a matliematician, and still mote his groat business capacity, rendered 
him quite indispensable as a member of the institution, jet his con- 
duct, and his demeanor in his intercourse with his fellow instructors, 
became so unsatisfactory to them, that in 1810 he was dismissed from 
the institution. He soon after established himself as teacher of a 
school at Bregenz, and vindicated himself by publishing a work en- 
titled " My Experience and Ideas on Education, Jnstitutioni, and 
Schools." 

But the absence of his financial guidance brought the institution 
to such a point of confusion, that, notwithstanding the deep ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the teachers, ho was recalled five vears 
afterward, in 18!5. From this time onward, he was in opposition 
to all the remaining teachers, except Postalozzi himself, who unflinch 
ingly stood his friend to the day of, his death. But the dislike oi tha 
other teachers against him, although unable to eject him from the 
institution, resulted, with other causes, in its ruin. Twe!>e of the 
teachers, including Bloehmann, Krtisi, Stern, Eamsauer, Actermann, 
Ac, left at one time ; having drawn up and signed a document attrib 
utiiig their departure to the faults and misconduct of Schmid. Others 
were appointed in their places, but the day of the institution was 
over, and it gradually sank into entire decay, 

Schmid now conceived the idea of an edition of the complete works 
of Pestalozzi, and himself made the arrangements with the publisher, 
Cotta, and applied for subscriptions in all quarters, with so much vigor 
and success that the net profits of the undertaking to Pestalozzi were 
50,000 francs. He also appears to have assisted in revising and 
rewriting portions of the works ; which, however, do not contaiii a 
number of important compositions by Pestalozzi, while some of 
Sclimid's own, embodying them, are published among tliein. 

Schmid's personal apjwarance was somewhat striking. He was 
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muscular and strong, of dark complexion, acd keen blact eyes, witli 
a harsh voice, and a sharp look. Of his life, subsequent to the year 
1817, we have no precise information. We give below Pestalozzi's 
own estimate of Schmid, as published in 1825 : — 

"I must trace from its source the powers which seemed the only 
ones capable of holding us together in these sad circumstances. 
"While we were at Buigdorf, in the beginning of the evil consequences 
of our unnatural union there, there came ^^ us, from the mountains 
of Tyrol, a lad showing not a single trace of the exa^erated refine- 
ment of our time, but endowed with inward gifts whose depth and 
subsequent use were anticipated by none — not even by myself. But 
soma unexplained feeling drew me toward him on the first instant of 
his appearance in our midst, as I had never been drawn to any other 
pupil. His characteristics were, from the first, quiet, efficient activity, 
eireumscribed within himself; great religious fervency, after the Cath- 
olic persuasion, and of a simple but powerfiil kind ; and eager efforts 
after every attainment in learning or wisdom which he judged neces- 
ry m ntary means of education, mental and 

p 1 his teachers, and soon even became 

OS tie before had looked upon him as the 

m ted ad ever seen in our institution. This 

e — s day owes nothing to the culture of 

IS accomplished, is as ignorant of the 
m ry ntellectual science as he was the day 

m ta to our midst, with his Ave Maria in 

be pocket, but witt a powerful intellect, 

eady for every struggle — soon excited, 
m n^ us, extraordinary expectations ; and, 
m OS hip which I felt for him almost as 

g fi meeting. 

Sc as his youth in these quiet but active 

bors first appearance as an extraordinary 

m oped in the power of thinking and 

m -ig m of practical life, could not fail soon to 

g weakness of our organization, aud of 

gs oon as the influence of his preponder- 

m % recognized right to do it, he did not 
to m yrollan open-hearted n ess, against the 

nd narrow views of the tablet-phan- 
tasts d and one-sided as well as superficial 

p lectual instruction ; and, most of all, 

ng inefficiency, love of mere amuse- 
m ns aud neglect of positive duties there- 
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with connected. He required, without any exception, of each and 
all of the membeia of our association, from morning to evening, the 
thorougli performance of all the duties properly pertaining to the 
membei« of a well-ordered household. He was equally clear and 
distinct in rejecting every boast of the elevation and importance of 
our principles and efforts, wtich was not proved amongst us hy actual 
facts, as idle babble ; and was accustomed to ask, when any thing of 
this kind was said, 'How is this put into practice? What use is 
made of it ? ' And, if the answer did not please him, he would hear 
no more of the subject. This conduct, however, very soon and very 
generally gave very great offense." — Fortunes of My Life, pp. 22 ta 
24, 34, 33. 
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John George Toblbr, an educator of the Pestalozzian school, 
waa born at Trogen, in the canton of Appenzell-Auasorrhoden, in 
SwitzerlanO, October 17, 1769. He lost his mother in his third year, 
and his father Id his tenth. Hia education was very inadequate, as 
was usual in those times. His disposition inclined him to become a 
preacher. Want of means, however, prevented him until his twenty- 
third year, when with a very insufficient preparation he entered the 
University of Basle. With all the other qualifications for becoming 
a valuable preacher and catechist, his memory for words failed him in 
respect to the acquisition of foreign languages. This defect decided 
him entirely to give np entering for the examination as candidate. 
He was to find a greater sphere of usefulness in another career. He 
exchanged hia theological studies for the practical employment of a 
tutor and teacher. 

In 1799, he placed himself at the head of a scliool for the female 
children of emigrants at Basle. An invitation from Pestaloza brought 
him to Burgdorf in May, 1800. He there became the friend of 
Buss and Ki'usi, and married, and after a short disagreement with 
Pestalozzi, labored with him for seven yeara at Munchen Buchsee and 
Yverdun. Circnmstances brought him lo Muhlhausen, where, besides 
other exertions, he founded his labor-school, which quietly increased 
BO as to contain from four to six hundred scholars, but which came to 
an end in 1811, in the midst of a prosperous career. Tohler returned to 
Basle, and set about collecting his pedagogical views and experiences, 
and preparing for the press a geography upon Pestalozzi's principles. 

His pecuniary needs, however, obliging him to seek another situa- 
tion, he obtained a place as teacher in a private institution in Glarus. 
On New Yeai^'s day of 1817, together with his fellow -teachers, he 
was dismissed, by reason of the famine. He immediately turned to 
his profession of tutor, and held a situation for three entire years, in 
an eminent family of the neighborhood. The children being after- 
ward sent to a newly erected cantonal school, he went to Arbon on 
the Lake of Constance, with the design of erecting there, instead of 
a school, a superior orphan-house ; but the place was too small. A 
year afterward he went to St. Gall. Hei'e, the real star of his peda 
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gogical career shone out upon him, That plaoo deserves gratitude 
for having afforded hira ten years together, of free and unimpeded 
room for the display of his talents aa teacher and educator. One of 
the noblest fruits of this time, was the education of a son to follow 
his father's honorable example. In 1831, this son was ablo to 
graduate from school, and in 1836, he left St. Gall, and accompanied 
Niederer to Yverdun, and then to Geneva, at both of which places he 
was at the head of institutions of his own ; and was also of very 
great service to Niederer's school for girla. At present he fiUa the 
place of director of a cantonal school at Trogen. 

Tobler passed his latter years at Basle, in part with his second son, 
the principal of a boys' school at Nyon ; where he died in his seventy- 
fourth year, after a short sickness, Aug. 10, 1843, The last months 
of his life were rendered happy by an elevated self-consciousness, by 
the pleasant prospect of ending his days at bis native place, as he 
desired, and by incessant and active occupation in setting in order his 
writings and his domestic affairs. His inner life was as happy and 
elevated above earthly things as the evening sun, amidst the eternal 
blue of heaven. 

After this short sketch of Tobler's life, varied and struggling as it 
was, althongh not fateful, we may devote a few words to his intellectual 
peculiarities, his rank as a teacher, and his services to hnmanity and 
human culture. 

His moral and religious nature was his predominating trait ; the 
key-tone of his mind. His father, who filled the place of both father 
and mother to his sensitive nature, inspired these sentiments into him 
while yet a child. The maxim "Seek first the kingdom of God (or 
what was with him its equivalent, the sphere of attainments accord- 
ing to Christ) and its righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto yon," was his rule of life ' and in his teaching and his 
example, afforded him constant assistance m answering such j^ueitions 
as arose during his labors for moral improvement 

As soon as he could write he commenced the piactice of tiking 
down sermons and catechiangs and thus -wquired greit fecihty in 
his German style, and a mastery of analy tn, methods which ■iflerward 
stood him in good stead by ena>lmg him t^ deliver extemporaneous 
sermons and addresses to ch Idren it d to compose excellent sketches 
of sermons. His popular ani instructne st^le occasioned various 
congregations, after hearing hira, to desire him for a pastor. His 
morning and evening prayers with pupils and children were exceedingly 
simple, pathetic, clear, and impressive. In moments of higher excite- 
ment, the very spirit of the Apostle John's epistles spoke through 
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htm. His religious instruction and other Sabbath exercises eserted a 
profound influence upon the neglected children of the manufacturing 
school at MiiSiIhausen. 

While a student at Basle, Tobler exercised a predominating influ- 
ence over numbers of his fellow students, in inciting them to industry, 
and inspiring them with the idea of the honorableness of their future 
calling. He was one of the founders there of a society for intel- 
lectual iinpi'ovement; an enterprise wliici kter events rendered pro- 
phetical. A very remarkable difference was to be observed between 
the after Jives of those who were his friends, and others. 

While he was teacher and director of tiie female school at Basle, 
he followed in general the doctrines of Basedow, Campe, and Salzmann, 
His method of teaching was substantially that which has since been 
named the Socratic. By strictly adhering to this method he endeavored 
to call into life and to develop the minds and hearts of his scholars, 
not however in the ancient Greet spirit, but in that of Christ ; and 
thus he proceeded until the man appeared upon the stage, who gave 
an entirely new meaning to the word Education, who completely ap- 
prehended the entire subjects of education and instruction, who estab- 
lished them as an independent art and science, and made an epoch in 
their history. To Pestalozzi Tobler adhered, and was afterward his 
steady disciple. 

Tobler fully comprehended Pestalozzi'a idea and method, in their 
general collective significance for humanity and education. Their 
individual prindple separately was more difficult of comprehension to 
him. He understood it to be Spoiitaneous Activity. This, however, 
he considered only as a receimng and loorking faculty, to be developed 
by perception and drilling (i. e. Receptivity and Spontaneity ; Nature 
and Capacity ; Faculties ;) and in this opinion he was quite correct, 
as well as in regard to the relation of these faculties to the three sub- 
jects of instruction, nature, man, and God. But Pestalozzi had deter- 
mined a third sub-division of this Spontaneous Activity, before un- 
recognized, and had distinguished within it the elements pertaining 
to the intellect and to the feelings, viz., that of the productive spon- 
taneous activity of the moral and intellectual powers, (the talents f ) 
In this con5ists the peculiarity and importance of Pestalozzi's dis- 
coveries in method, and of the discoveries and the revolution thua 
originated. It is by operating according to this distinction that the 
progress of the development and genej'al training of human nature is 
assured, and the real intellectual and moral emancipation of the 
schools substantially established. 

Duiing the first period of Pestalozzi's institution, Tobler took part 
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with all in everything as a beloved teacher and pupil In a general 
activity of this kind consisted what might be called Pe&fdlozzi'a 
jubilee. Then, all the teachers werp pupih, and all the pupils teach- 
ers ; so far as they brought foi'ward independent matter of their own, 
anil furnished results of their own inner activity. After a time, how- 
ever, the necessity of the separation and ordering of different depart- 
ments of instruction and drilling, rendered it necessary for Tohler to 
select eome special department of labor; and he selected the real 
branches a 1 a ng fl m th t f lem nta g apl y H t. b 
lished th p n pi f th tudy by 1 n t th a t 1 t 
of earth alttl pjl wnil f nwtha 

which ent (1 h n to th an f 1 f th f the n w m th 1 n 
geography P tt wl k h J b rs and p d d w 
from the t n t n passed bey nd the ph f dueat Ij a 
giant str U f wa d n 1 n 

Toble p so 1 1 t n with P tal zi w n th ft t« 
nor end P t 1 hi t tl f Itj f d te n n ^ Ih 

proper pi f Ifhisfnt dfJjn utf hf 

them his py t d w li 11 wis n th a n^n n adm 
trator ; and h 1 d T 11 w h th p t a m as 

sumptiot a 1 kness T bj nld n t bnng ut the 1 1 
of his V n w th t th npl te d pi y n actu 1 p t n 

Whoever could at once put a matter mto a distinctly practica! form 
could in Pestalozzi's eyes do everything ; and whoeverfell at all short 
of this, nothing. Tobler, therefore, wholly absorbed in the business 
of elementarizing, did nothing to please or satisfy Pestalozzi. The 
elementarizing of instmetion, and of the so-called " real branches," 
required too much at once ; namely, tlie invesljgation and harmonious 
arrangement of the elements and laws of two spheres, viz., that of 
children's powers, and that of the proposed subjedrm after of them. 
Pestalozzi required from Tobler, simple, rapid and immediate results 
from this investigation, even when the indispensable materials for 
them were wanting. Both Tobler and Pestalozzi, moreover, were in 
the habit of very plain speaking; and as husband and father, Tobler 
could not del ote hi« entire life to Pestalozzi. 

This false pcition of Toller's gradually became that of the teach- 
ers and pupils of the institution And Pestalozzi's disposifiir- -- 
opinions passed more and more under the influence of a single o- 
of the assistant tesihers (Schmid ) 

At Munchen Buchsee, Tohler n as a promoter of the separation b 
tween Pestalozzi and von Fellenberg, Cooperation with the latt 
was possible only on condition of complete submission to his authority; 
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a claim wiiicli von Fellenberg made on the gronnd of his social posi- 
tion. But tlj3 views of the two jnen were too radically different; of 
the world, of men, and of pedagogy. It is true that pedagogical ly, 
von Fellenberg proceeded on Pestalozzi's principles', but it was upon 
tliose principloa as he entertained them when he wrote Leonard and 
Gertrude; when he considered the common school as a valuable in- 
Btrumentality for the training by society of its needed members ; i. e., 
for education to agriculture, manufacturing, and trades. This view 
was in harmony with the caste-spirit of society ; " The individual was 
not considered as a moral person, and society subordinated to him as 
to a superior being', but he was placed quite below it." Pestalozzi had, 
while at Stanz and Burgdorf, risen very far above this view. He had 
turned about, let go his consideration of mere purposes, and had laid 
hold upon the principle of personal exterior independence not merely 
aa a negative, but ss a positive fact. This starting point von Fellen- 
berg did not recognize; and Tobler, therefore, could not agree with 
him. The true reason why no union between von Fellenberg and 
Pestalozzi and the Pestalozzians never took place is, therefore, not to be 
sought amongst any accidental circumstances, but in their radical op- 
position of views. 

In MuUhausen, and afterward in Glarus, Tobler established new 
schools. His want of adaptcdness to the demands of the times upon 
the teacher and educator hero came sharply out. He experienced, by 
the severe lesson of falling into poverty and want, the truth, that no 
one, even if possessed of a lofty new truth, strong by nature, and 
really deserving of confidence and support, can unpunished oppose 
himself to the tendencies of the age. Every new truth has its martyrs ; 
and a pedagogical truth as well as others. 

His real excellence, and his matnrest, he showed at St. Gall, while 
director and center of his school there, aa educator and instructor of 
his pupils, as guide to his assistants, and as unwearied and unsatisfied 
investigator after new applications of the Pestalozzian method to 
language, geography and Natural History, He invented a usefid 
alphabetical and reading machine, arranged a simplified mode of map- 
drawing, and a good though unfinished course of iMtruction in Na- 
tural History. Having continual reference to the common schools, he 
paid much attention to the subject of obtaining cheap materials for 
instruction, and tooi great interest in the training of teachers, for 
which also he accomplished considerable good. 

An idea which never left him after his connection with Pestalozzi, 

was the training of mothers as teachers; and the establishment of 

the belief of the destiny and fitness of the female sex for this high 

14 
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calling. Even in his latter years he was still enthusiastic upon this 
subject, and Niederer's female school at Geneva, owes to him much 
that is valuable. 

The following account of Tobler's educational experiments and 
failures, is given in ibis own words, in Pestalozzi's "-Eliza and 
Christopher" 

" An«r having been, for six }>e!irB, praotioally (engaged in ednoation, I found the 
result of my labors by no inMine aoswtring my expectations. The enorgy of ihe 
oliildren, ifaeir internal powers, did not inoreuee aooording to the measure of my 
exurtiouB, nor even in proporlioa to the extent of 'positive intbrmatLon which they 
liad acquired : nor did the knowledge which I imparted to them appear to me tu 
liave a suifioiently strong hold opon their minds, or to be go well connected in its 
various parts, as I felt it ought to be. 

1 made aae of the beet juvenile works that were to be had at (hat time. But 
these books eoiitained words, of which Ilia greater part were unintelligible to 
chiUron, and ideas far beyond the sphere of their own expeiience; and conse- 
'^utntJy formed, altogether, so strong a oontrast with the mode of thinking, feel- 
ing, and speaking, natural to their age, that it look endless time and trouble to ex- 
plain all that they could not understand. Bnt tliis process of explaining was in 
itself a tedious job, and, after all, it did no more toward advancing their true in- 
leraal development, tlian is done toward dispelling darkness by introducing a few 
detached rays of light in a dark room, or in the obscurity of a dense, impenclrable 
mist. The reason of this was, tbat these books descended to the profoundest 
depths of human knowledge, or ascended above the cbuds, nay, and lothenpper- 
must heavens of et«mal glory, before an opportunity was offered to the children 
of resting their feet on the solid ground of mother eailh ; on which, nevertheless, 
it Is absolutely necessary that men shonld be allowed (o stand, if they are to learn 
walking before flying ; and for the latter, moreover, if it is to be flying uideed, 
their wings must have time to grow. 

An obscure foreboding of those truths in my mind, induced me, at an early 
period, to try to entertain my younger pupils with maltetaof immediate perception, 
and to clear up the ideas of the elder ones by Sooratic conversations. The result 
of the former plan was, that the little ones acquired a variety of knowledge not 
generally to be met with at that age. I endeavored to combine this mode of in- 
Blrnotion with the methods I found in the most approved works ; but whichever 
of those books 1 took in hand, they were all written in such a manner as to pre- 
suppose the very thing which the obildren were in a great measure to acquire by 
them, viz., the knowledge of language. The consequence was, that my Socratio 
convei^ationa with the elder pupils led to no better result than all other explana- 
tions of words by words, t« which no real knowledge ooireEponds in the children's 
minds, and oS which they have, consequently, no clear notion, as regards rather 
each of them taken separMely, or the connection in which they are placed ti^ether. 
This was the case with my puinls, and, therefore, the explanation which they 
seemed to anderstand to-day, would a few days after be completely vanished from 
their minds, in a manner to me incomprehensible ; and the more paina I tooli to 
niake everything plain to them, the less did they evince energy or desire to rescue 
thioKs fiDm that obscurity and confusion in which they naturally appear. 

With such eiperienoe daily before me, I felt myself invincibly impeded in my 
progress to the end which I had proposed to myself I began to converse on the 
Bubject with as many schoolmasters, and others engaged or interested in education, 
as were accessible to me, in whatever direction : bnt I found, that ahhough their 
libraries were wel! famished with works on education, of which oor age has been 
BO productive, yet they saw Ihemselves placed in the same diffioully with myself, 
and were no more enccessfnl with their pupils than I was with mine. Seeing 
this, I felt with what an increased weight these diflicullies must oppress the mas- 
ters of public schools, nnless, indeed, they were tendered too callous for such a 
feeling by a professional spirit. I had natrong, but, unfortunately, not a clear im- 
pression of thedofeclsof education in all its departments, and I exerted myself to 
the Hlmost to find a remedy. 1 made a dttctinination to tollect, partly itota my 
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own exparienCB, and portly from works on the Bubjeet, all llie meana, methodB, 
and oonti'i ranees, b^ which it eeeined lo iiie poEsibie tliat tlie difiiculties ander 
which I labored, might be removed et every stage of itiBtruotioQ. But I aooii 
found thM my life would not suffice for that purpoae, Me^while I had already 
completed whole volumes of scraps aud extracts, when Jisoher, in Beyeral of his 
letters, drew my attention to ibe method of Pestalozzi. I soon began to svispeet 
that he was about to reach the end 1 was suming at, without my cironitous means: 
and that moat of my diffienlljes arose ont of the very natuM of tha plan which I 
fulloived, and whieh was ihr too scientitia and aystematic 1 then began to see, 
that in the same manner the artificial methods, invented in onp age, vrere the verjf 
sources of alt the defects of modern eduoa'Uon. On the contrary, 1 saw PestalozTJ 
equally free tVom my peculiar djfficolties, and from the general fiihngs, and I ao- 
eounled for this by the &dt, that he rejected all our ingeniova contriFances, all our 
well-framed systems. Some of the means employed by him, that tor instance of 
making children draw on slates, seemed to me so simple, that my only puzzle was, 
how I could have gone on ao long without hitting upon them. I was struck with 
the idea that all his discoveries, seemed to be of the kind wluch might be termed 
"obvious," they were none of them fur-fetohed. But what most attnohed me to 
hia method,waB his principle of re-edueating molhera for that for which they are 
originally deetiued by naCuve, lot this principle I had long cherlehed aud kept in 
view, in the oourae of my experiments. 

I waa conSrnied in these vie\ra by Krflsi, who, at his viait in Basis, gave, in the 
girls' school, practical speoimens of PestalnEa's mode of teaching spelling, read- 
ing, and arittmelao. Ptotor Faeech, and Mr. De Brunn, who had in partorganii- 
ed the inatrnotlon-and management of that institution, acoording to tlis loose hints 
which had as yet reached us on the Peetslozsian method, perceived immediately 
what a powerful impreseloti was produced opoa the children by their spelling and 
reading t^ether In a stated measure of time. KrUal had also bronght with him 
soma school matenols for the insCruation in irriting and arithmetic, and some 
leaves of a Tooabulary, which Peslaloiii intended to draw np aa a iirst reading- 
book ihr children ; which enabled us to see the hearing which Pestalozzi's method 
had upon the development of ttie different feeulties of human nature. All this 
contributed to mature in me, sery rapidly, the determinatJon to join Pestalozii, 
ftoeording to his vrish. 

I went to Burgdorf, and the first impression of the experiment, in the state in 
whioh it then was, fully answered my cxpeotationa. I was astonished to sM what 
a striiiing degree of anetgy the children generally evinced, and how simple, and 
yet manifbld, were tlie means of development by which that energy was elicited. 
Festulozzi took no notioe whatever of all the existing systema and methods ; the 
ideas which he prBsanted to lie minds of his pupils were all extremely simple; 
his means of instruction were distinctly subdivided, each part bebg oalculoled for 
a precise period in the progress of development ; whatever vras complicated and 
confuspd, he rejected; by a few words he conTeyed much, and with I itQe apparent 
exertion pi'odueed a powerfiil effect ; he kept always oloaa to the point then under 
oonsidemtion ; some of his branches of inatniotion seemed like a new oreayon, 
raised from the elements of act and nature : all this I saw, and my attention was 
eseited to the highest degree. 

There were some parts of his experiment, it is true, whioh seemed to me ratlier 
unnatural; of this deseriptloB was, for instance, the repetition of difficult and com- 
plicated aentances, which could not, at fii'st, but make a very confused impression 
upon hia papils. Bat I snw, on the other hand, what a power he had of leading 
eliildcen into clear ideas; yet I mentioned my doubts to him. His anawei^ was, 
that natnre hei'self presented all sorts of perceptions to ouraenaes in confusion aud 
obaourity, and that she brings them to deavoeaa afterward. To this argument I 
had nothing to reply,* especially as I saw' that he attached no value to the details 

• The nbvioiig reply was, that the peroeplions wliloh natnre presents, howsver confneed, 
or(>lheTwiseohseure,thfymaybe, areresliliee, snatherrforecontsminthemMlysBtheTerr 

The foi 
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cf Lis eipeiiment, bat Riad many of them with a view to tlirow tliem flsitle again, 
as soon aa tliey ebmild huve answered then \eaiporaiy pni'pose. Wicb many of 
them be had no other objeol than to inoreaea the internal power of the children, 
and to obtain for himself further information concerning the fundamentul pi'ind- 
plea on which ail his proceedings rested. I I'Csolved, therefbre, not to miod tho 
apparent imid«|uBo;of someof his meniis, so much the more as I had Come to tho 
oonriction, that the tiiither pursuit of the e^cpeiiment necessarily involved the ini- 
pL'ovement of the details o( the method. This teas pcrfeolly eildeiit already in 
aiithmetic, id drawing, and in the rudiments of language. 

I perceived, likewise, that by the ooiinectiun which tiis different means of in- 
stTDction had with each other, every one of tJiom, individnally, wds instrumental 
in promoting the sucoess of all the others, and, especially, in developing and 
Eti'engtbening the houlties generally. Long befbro he began to lay down his 
principles in slated terms, I saw, Iq the duly observation of their pi'aoticDl effect, 
tlis approaehing matnrity of the whole undertaking, and, as an inf.illible conss' 

rence of it, the gradulii attainment of the object he had in view. In tLying the 
tails of his me^od, he never leaves any tangle exercise until he has so far in- 
vestigated and simplilied it, that it seems pbysieally imposmble to advance any 
fuMhor. 8eKng the indebtigable zeal with which he did this, I was mora and 
more eonfirmed in a sentiment, of which I had before hod acme mdistinct notion, 
that all the attempts st fostering the development of human satnce, by means uf 
a oiimplicatad and arli£ciat language, mnst neceasarily end in a ^ilm'e ; but that, 
on tho contrary, a method intended to assist nature In the oonrsa of human develop- 
ment, must be oharacterised liy the utmost ramplicity in all the means oS instruo- 
tiun, and more especially in langnage, wliich should be afailhfol eipressioii of tbe 
simphoity of both the ohild's own mind, and the objects and ideas which are em- 
ployed for its cultivation. I now began to nnderstandj by degrees, what he meant 
by introducing a variety of distinotions in the instrnobon of language ; by aiming, 
in hia arithmetioal instmclion, at noChiDg else but producing in the child's mind a 
clear and iadelible oonviotion that all aii^meUo was nothing else hut an ahndgment 
of the simple process of enumeration, aud the numbers U\emselveB nothing hut 
fiuabiidgment cj the wearisome repetition, one, and one, and one, and one; and, 
lastly, by declaring an early developmeut of the fiioullj rf drawing lines, angles, 
curves, and figures, to be tho groundwoi-lt of art, and even of the oapacity, whioh 
so few men possess, of taking a distinct view of visible ol^ects. 

I could not but feel every day more confirmed in the noUone which I had formed 
of the manifold advantages of his method, by being a couBlanl witness of tho ef- 
fects prodiiced by geuerol development of the mental fiienlties in the arts of 
mensnring, calculating, writing, and draming. I grew more and more coQvinoed 
that it was pcraibla to Booomjdiah what I have before stated to have been the lead- 
ing otgect (rf my own pursuits at a previous period, vt!., to re-educate mothers 
for the fulfillment of that sacred task aasigned to them by nature, the result of 
which would be, that even the first instruotion imparted in schools, would have 
previous matemnl tuition for a foundation to rest on. I saw a practical method 
discovered, which, admitting of universal application, would enable parents, who 
liave the welfare of their offspring at heart, to become themselves the teachers of 
their little ones. Fram that moment, popular improvement oeased to be depend- 
ent on tliB circuitous plan of training teachers in aipeiaive seminaries, and with 
iha aid of eitenme libraries. 

In short, the resultof the first impression produced upon my mind by the whole 
of PestalozzL's eitperiment, and of tha obseiTations I have sinoe been able to make 
on the details of his method, has been, to re-eatablish in my heart that fbith which 
I held so dear at the onset of my career, bat which I had almost lost nuder the 
pressure of systems sanctioned by the fiishlon of the day, faith in Ih* practicability 
of popular improvement." 

Iq the proxrcsB of liis oarretlve he declarBS Himeelf. Ihal it WBSone of (he charBcterlstic fta- 
mr=B or his mediDd of Icaelilng laiigiiwe, Ihnl he rertuced It to the utmosl siBipUcUy," hy ex 
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JoEANs Eamsaueb was born in May, I'ZSO, in Ilerisau, in lie Swiss 
canton of Appenzell, where hia father carried on a small raanufao- 
tory, and a trade in. the machines and tools used in spinning and 
weaving-factories. In his fourtli year he lost his father, whose busi- 
ness was continued by his mother. He was the youngest of her seven 
remaining children ; and was occupied in tie labors of the establish- 
ment, and in accompanying his older brothers and sisters to market 
At home he learned to work, and to be orderly, industrious, and obe- 
dient. At eight he was sent to a wretched school, where, in two 
years, lie learned, with great difficulty, to write and read ill. During 
this period of his life he learned much more from the good examples 
set him at home than from the incompetent schoolmaster. In the 
'^£rief Sieteh of My Pedagogical I/i/e" furnished originally for 
Diesterweg's "Pedagogical Germany" we are told; — 

"When the French Revolution, during the years 1Y96 to 1799, 
caused stagnation of trade, general loss of employment, and even 
famine and all sorts of misery throughout Switzerland, especially the 
eastern part, there gradually wandered away, out of tlio cantons of 
Uri, Schwytz, Untevwalden, Zug, Glarus, and Appenzell, five thousand 
throe hundred boys and girls of from seven to fourteen; partly to 
Basle and Neueuburg, but chiefly to the great cantons of Zurich and 
Bern, where they wore received humanely, and in moat cases treated 
even with parental kindness and fidelity. Although I did not belong 
to such a troop of utterly destitute children, my mother yielded to 
my often -repeated request to be also allowed to emigrate ; and thus, 
in February, 1800, 1 left my home and wandered off with forty-four 
boys of fi'om ten to fourteen years old." Ho entered, while a boy, a 
school at Burgdorf, which Eriisi was teaching ; and soon after that 
of Pestalozzi. "In the public school, where Pestalozzi taught six 
hours daily, I learned, school-fashion, no more than the rest. But 
his holy zeal, his deep and entirely self-forgetting love, and hia earn- 
est manner, impressive even to the children, made the deepest im- 
pression upon me, and knit my childish, grateful heart to his forever." 
He continued for several years at Burgdorf, as scholar, table-waiter, 
and wnder-under- teacher. Eamsauer became a favorite scholar of 
Pcstalozzi, and accompanied him, often acting as his private secretary, 
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<Iuriiig Lis stay at Eur;^dorf, Miinclieii-Bucbsee, and Yverdun. At 
the latter place he acquired a knowledge of mechanics, with the 
view of assisting in a school planned by Pestalozzi for the education 
of the poor. He left Yverdun in April, 1816, to become a teacher 
in a school newly established at Wurzburg; departing from Pestal- 
ozzi with great reluctance, hut feeling that the influence and character 
of Schmid rendered him of little further use there, and in part in- 
duced by the privilege of free attendance upon lectures.at the Univers- 
ity of Wurzburg 

Here Ramsiuer h\ei hifpilv making short journeys from time to 
time, giving privjtte instruction a ^u iing new knowledge from thi^ 
university lectures of a kmd wb oh iff rded a useful complement to 
his previous jractical stud c ind gromng so rajillj in reputation 
tiiat, iu Octolier 1816 of tour mv tat on-i to other sitmfjons as 
teacher, t o were from ^tuttgarlf one m\ tig h m to become 
instructor cf the prineaB Ale\-inder and Peter of Oldenburg and 
another to become hpid of an important school for the elementary 
instruction of children of the educit^d Jtsscs Both these jnvita 
tions be accepted and went to Stnttg'trdt in March 1817 

While here he undertook a thir 1 employment as teacher in a new 
real school his own m titute being di^ontmued anJ the male pupils 
entering the real ai,lool while the female one* whom he continue 1 
to teach, attended tie Aatharnenitft a female school established 
by the Queen ot ^\iii:emburg ani opened mth an address by [b 
queen her elf 

The young purees of Oldenburg lemng StuttgWt in IS^O for 
the court of their grandfitber the Duke of Oldenburg Ramsiucr 
attended them thither to cont uue their education m mathematics 
drawing, and gymmstics Some months afterward he openel i 
school for girls of the educated cl ifscs which he was st 11 conducti g 
with success m 1838 

In 1826 he w« a] ponied teacl er of tl e duchesses \ra ilia and 
Frederica of 01 lonbupg whom he in»tructo 1 foi ten years After 
ward he estal Ii=hed in 01 leiiburg a s hool for the daughters of per 
sons of the educate] cK ses Here he publ shed his Instri ctwn m 
Form, Size and Suhstince ben g tl e elements f f Geometry meth 
odized. With fifteen Ithcgnphic plates 18''6 He had before 
published his woik on B awing in two volumes thirty one litho- 
graphic platts 

Eamsaiier sums up his pelagogical exper ence as follows — 

1. I learned, in my father's house, up \o my tenth year, to pray and to obey. 

2. In Schleumen, to run, elimti, and jump. 

3. With Peetnlozzi, from my elevenUi to my twenty-sixth year, to work, to 
itlunk, and to observe. 
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4. Darlnp; my various joumeya, to ba independent, and to help myself 
6, In Wui'Kbiirg and Stuttgardt, to bs mofe modest, and to some extent a 
knowledge of the world and of femily life, 

6. In Oldenbm^, the word of Grod; M endure good and evil with equanimi- 
ty, well-kiiowiag whence and why they come ; and in many ways the knowl- 
»^B that WB live upon a beautiful and wonderful earth, but that to care and 
strive for things conueoted with it, ia a troubled life ; that It ia well worth while 
to psy regard to tlie spirit of the age ; and that it is possible to Eve very hap- 
pily liere below, and, at tiie same tune, to prepare one b self well for the better 
tuijireliie. 

We give some furfehr estvacte fiom iS; " SMckea," which may- 
be interestiDg to r^Jiers connected with the \f*^^ °^ education. 

I have alrea'l.^ said that the finer social graces mul ^'^^'^ ^^ inborn or de- 
veloped >jy Gultmu Even of the aimple pohteness of ^^^f^ maimers this ia 
iruB. I have found this always to he the case. Those to ^"''^^Si^^'^'" 
unU are usually of rather weak or miperfidal intellacta : but, ^ ^ Haying; ia, 
thejf get well through the world— that ia, easily attrun en:-"^^ *" society. 
Thi4 opinion has led me to another and a 'more important ™^ namely, that 
in prkotical lite it ia of little moment whether one hea " a gi^ ^^" (^ S"""^ 
lco}jf.)\ It ia of Mudi ereater importanoe, howerer, what i' <"^'^ idmracter for 
truthfulneasandperBeireraiiee; and nraoh mora tbatheWP'"^^*'^- ^row^ 
this la'st, if it be of the i^ht Wad, comes the tdeaaing ,^ '* *^^ P"^' ""' P^'^ 
Had efficiency, every one of even moderate experience 1? ^^ '"'"■'* ^^ ^^® 
witli me that those men who have filled important places "^ ^^ world, are in- 
debted ta their truthfulness, perseverance, and uprightnee" '^^°^ ™°''^ ^^'^ ,*° 
their"g-ood head," or their "geuius." This ia esneciall" *™^ "^ ^''°^ °' ^^ 
bui^her elaaa. Even in the elementary soliool, this trutli '"""^^ ^^ persever- 
ance can be cultivated, proved, and established : but it i^'T'O'^s education wliith 
must do most of it. 

It haa oOen troubled me to hear of a "smart hov " (f^^ %)ft,)-in a femily 
or school, and to aee those underv^ued who lacki"-' ^^^' " qoaliiication. 8ueh 
conduct discom'oges those reckoned inferior, (w:"^ subsequently very probably 
may excel Ihem,) and only makes thoaa poicao-^'^ ''^ ""^ apparent talent con- 
ceited and teartiesa. Faith and good feelintr'^''''''^ ^uch doing; unless we are 
bom merelj 8^ the span, of preaent ^ymenoBl Toung teachera, just com- 
mencing, art esperaallj pronn- to fix tii^" S'lch smartboys; hut commonly de- 
ceive liematlKRHi, \iy setting a h''Bh value upon a mere partial quickness of 
apprehen^u. There are even teachers, whether ftom tlie fear of men or 
ftom some other discreditable weaknras, who praise every thing thej- see ia 
their scholars ; or who, niter they have complained to Iheir oolleaguea about 
seliolarg all tli© year, wUl, at the end of the torm, make out for tliem certificates 
of unqualified excellence. 

I have known not 'only hacdreds but thousands of proofe Ihal^ however un- 
pleasant a stiiot teacher my be to a bad scholar, such a scholar wHl, in the end, 
feel toward him more respecl, and gratitade, and love ; provided only tliat the 
strictness was just — that is, without reepeet of peraons, partiality, or pasaon- 
ateness. Even tlie most spoiled of children will endure tea times more from 
such a teaoher than from another, provided only that the parents acquiesce in it. 
There are also teachers who ia^ groat steess upon ieaming quickly; foi^et- 
ting tliat the moat superficial scholara are often the quickest. Such will find, by 
experiments enough, that these fbi^et juat as quiiStly ; while things acquired 
wiih more pains remain longer in the memory, and we iMtter underatood. The 
principal thing ia thorouglmesa ; it ia this only which truly educates— which 
tells upon characler. Merely to know more or lesa is of little significance ; 
whoever hn^nes that he knowa very much, doea, in Eict, know pitifully httle. 
This thoroughness should be a characteriatio even of the lowest elementary 
school; and ia a oonsHtnent of what I have alrea% referred to as peraeverance. 
A oondilion pieparatoiy to this thoroughness ia, that the scholar be constrained 
(withiiut any apparent force, however,) into thinking and laboring independ- 
ently. Tliua I have often said to an indolent or compliant scholar, who imitated 
others rather too eaaly, "Your own eating must make you Sit; that you 
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know verj- well Juat so, your own thinking muali make yon wise; and your 
uwQ practice nrnst make jou deileroua." 

A oondition of ttioroi^hneas is repetition ; conslant repetltjon. Thia means 
ia, to many leaclioni, too iFearisome, or loo slow : the latter, to those who instruct 
mechanically only ; Hie former, lo those who have never perceiyed and learned 
for tlveniselveB, bat only out of books. But a teacher whose heart is r^ly ia 
his work will be drilling often and earnestly, and ^ways in new ways ; so tliat 
both tlie scholar and he himself wUl always be getting at a new and interesting 
Bide of the subject But a teacher who labors in two or three departments of 
study with vivaialy and pleasure, andmV^rtft.-Jy fiorough inslmction — such 
as really eduoatea — will natugiJI; taye neither timelBor wish to expend several 
hours daily in a club or in other mere amosBmentar^x^is greatest happiness 
will be in hia calling; andj^ ^jjy progress in whatever uS truly osefnl for time 
and eternity. Such a t^hg^ ^n liyg ag much as poasibfe- .amongst his own 
diildren, if he has ttiew. ^j^^ (^6 more he does so, the better wiil'.he compre- 
liend other childre^^^i' therefore, the better will lie manage them. 

Among my owj children, as well as among those of others, I have ropeattjlly 
e^cpenenced tlia' ^here is a school understandii^, a oonveraaljon understandihg, 
and a life or pra^eal understanding; all three veiy clearly distinct, espoejfally 
the first and the \^j^g^ jf jjjg fcaeher only understands the first of ttieefe, he 
only half-undorsta^ even that; and is in great danger of eiaetii^ too *nueh 
or too little from u^ scholars. In like manner, parents are liable to fio tlie 
teacher injustice, if .w judg& of Uioir children only by thak words and Actions 
at home. Gu'ls espe^ially „i,o in school hardly dare open fiieir moutbi ollen 
appeiu- astonishmgly ^^^ ^^ inteliigent outade ; so that those wiU tfe much 
deceived who overJ^o,j the multitude of c^es in which cWldron imitate the 
words and actions ct adults, and pass off their sayir^s for their own coin. The 
school understandiuL -^ (^g j^,^ suitable for soholais; as theu: pasaons are less 
liable to come into ^j^ ^ connection with it, and all matters which are regu- 
larly arranged and ni.^^ rules asast its onward progress. From this differ- 
ence it often follows ti,^t (jjg j^nie scholar who ia iMustiious, efficient, and 
inteUigent in school, and h^^g jhere to be far fcrward for his age, is wholly a 
child when outside of it, cLii^jg], g^^ eim^e (as he should be,) and apparently 
quite backward in understanuj^g and this especiaJly where be needs to govern 
himself and to eihibit charactq^ 

Such experiences of a hundred others will lead every observing tencher— I 
do not state tliis as any thing new, but merely as something of isychologieal 
importance, and therefore not susceptibjn of too Irequent repetitiov — to require 
from his scholars neither too much nor too m.'le. atiu'io nupp Jntothem neither 
too much nor too httle. And I believe that lie frequent enforcement of such 
experiences would materially ease the difficult cslliag of the teacher, espedally 
at ita commencement, and would save be^ners our trouble at Pestalozzi's In- 
stitute ; that is, from spending ell the first years of their work in protiog and 
experimenting, without Uie advantage of being able to learn of their prede- 
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JOIN ERNST PLAMANN. 



John Emnst Plamann, an earnest and influential taaclier and 
apostle of the Peatalozzian system, in Prussia, waa bom on the 22d 
of June, 1771, at Repzin, of poor but respectable parents of the 
burgher class, and received his elementary education at the Royal 
Ileal School in Berlin, from which he was removed to the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium, then under the charge of the celebrated Meierotto. 
In 1796 ho resorted to Halle to study theology, and at the same time 
acquire the principles of pedagogy under Niemeyer. After spending 
a few years as a private tutor in the family of his brother-in-law, and 
parsing his examination for a license to teach, he returned to Berlin, 
to continue his classical studies, and, at the same time, to give instruc- 
tion in the Messow Institute and other industrial schools, preparatory 
to founding one of the same class for himself. 

At this time the fame of Pcstalozzi had spread into Germany, and 
Plamann resolved tfl see for himself the great schoolmaster who was 
so extravagantly praised and beloved. Having read " How Gertrude 
teaches her Children" he could not rest ; but, borrowing some money to 
pay his expenses, he set out in May, 1803, for Switzerland ; having 
announced his intention to Pestalozzi in a letter, from which the 
following is an extract : 

Tbanks is a powerless word to express the entliusiasni which jour letlera 
upon instruction have kindled in me. But you will not despise my utterance ; 
indeed yon will not hear it, amid the loud praises which nations are giving yon. 
Of that joijr heart assures me, noble man, who have so acntely and truly dis- 
played the inmost laws of tlie development of the human soul, and with a wise 
and strong hand laid out the path and the art of training it. You have so 
radiaJ«d opon me the light of truth, and so inspired my breaat, that I alao feel 
the sacred <^H to labor in my fatherland Ui die same end, according to my 
powers. The saying of our great teacher, "Many are called, but few 
chosen," shall not discourage me if I can enjoy your instructions and wise 
direction. With that I can escape tVom the old, lifelesa, beaten track, nhich I 
have been obliged to follow in my labor as a teacher, and will be able (o do 
something in the necessary work of (esiching the neglected to elevate them- 
selves. 0, if you will give me power ; if you vril! make me an example of 
your methods ; if you will instruct me thoroughly in your system ; then I 
hope, with confidence and Success, to sow the seed which your benevolence shall 
have entrusted to me, &o. 

Pestalozzi waa then at Burgdorf. There soon sprung up between 
him and Plamann a friendship based upon mutual appreciation ; for 
Plamann, with his thorough knowledge of the labor of former schools 
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in pedagogy, bis scientido attainments, his philosopbieal intellect and 
psychological insight, was a valuable supplementary person to the 
Swiss reformer, who had oaly his own experience of ihe results of hia 
always original mentul action. The latter candidly explained to him 
what he was seeking, both by means of written and oral communica- 
tion, until he understood him and Lis system thoronghly. Plamann 
writes : 

Pestaloisi receiyed me like a fother. No man ever looked so quioWy and 
deeply into ray Bonl as he. At oQoe he ootnprehended my whole being, and 
pressed me to his breast witli the warmtli of a brother. At his side I learned 
to feel Iiow many were my fealts as a man. I was modest, and told Lim of my 
discovery with tearful eyes. "You are a child of nature," he answered ; "an 
adept in the rules of science and art, which I am not ; and which, never- 
theless, a man must be in this world." Thus he used to encourage me to have 
more confidence in myself. A poem which I gace him moved him to t«ars. He 
smothered me with kisses, and said, " No one has understood me so welL" 

Plamann remained several months in Burgdorf, laboring zealously 
at the new method ; and became so dear to Pestalozzi, that he could 
not endure to have him depart, and even offered him money sufficient to 
enable him to bring his betrothed to Switaerland. But he was impa- 
tient to introduce the new method into his fatherland. Immediately 
after his return to Berlin, Plamann proceeded to put his newly-gotten 
knowledge into practice in the institution where he was teaching, ami" 
t« apply the method also to other subjects. He maintained a regular 
correspottdenee with Pcstalozzi and his assistants, especially with 
Niederer. The Swiss took the utmost interest in his labors, kept him 
acquainted with their researches, and awaited with solicitude the 
result of his undertakings. 

In 1S05 Plamann published his work, " Some Prirwiples of the 
art of Instruction according to Festolozz^s Method, applied to Natu- 
ral History, Geography, and Lanffuage." (Einxige GrundregeL der 
Unterrichtskwrut nack Pestcdozzi's Methods, angewajidt in der Na- 
turgeschicMe, Geographic UTid Sprache.) In this publication, he 
showed upon what a deep psychological basis Pestalozzi's system 
rested, and how it is necessarily derived from the laws of human 
thought. While, however, they commence with the same principles, 
follow them out with like results, and in like manner connect them 
with others, their related ones, Plamann differs from Pestalozzi on the 
view laid down in the "Book for Mothers" that education should begin 
with instruction on the human body, on the ground that the similarity 
of it with the bodies of animals docs not much concern the child, and 
that instruction by a teacher should not be given so early. He 
thought it more proper for the mother to toach the child about such 
objects aa are within the sphere of the child's knowledge ; — the 
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house, furniture, clothes, &e. He then proceeds to apply the method 
to the three departments of natural history, t* geography, and to the 
GermaD language. He promised in the second part to continue the 
course of instructions on language and geography, as well as on tech- 
nology and history ; but this has never been published. 

On account of his high standing with Pestalozzi, hia zeal in study- 
ing the method, and in extending it by his writings, he beearae a 
centre for the operations of those who were following the new views in 
Prussia, and were endeavoring to spread them there. All applied to 
him for directions, sohool-books, plans for schools, and information as 
to the spread and results of the new method ; and he was also in 
communication with persons in foreign countries. 

Soon after his return to Prussia from Switzerland, Plamann under- 
took himself to found an institution for the practice of Pestalozzi's 
methods. For this he obtained the royal permission, Nov, 29, 1803, and 
opened the institution at Michaelmas, 1805, with his friend Schmidt ; 
obtaining also, soon after, an assistant from Switzerland, Breissig by 
name. His undertaking drew much attention, and proved quite buo- 
cessful. In the following year he published two instructive works ; . 

" Course of Instruction for a Pestalozzian School for Boys," 
(Anordnung des Unterrkhts fur ein Pestalozzische Knaben Schule.) 

" Elementary Methods of Instruction in Language and Scie/we." 
{Elementarformen, Sprach u wtssenschafthchen Unterrichtskunst.) 

At Easter, 1812, PUmann gave up his "chooJ, and visited once 
more his beloved Pestalozzi to make himself acquainted with the 
progress of the method and to observe what was going on in the 
schools of Switzerland. Upon his return he at once commenced again 
to " Pestalozzianize," as he expressed himie^Jpnd bought ikhouse in 
Berlin, in which to erect an institution In the same year be com- 
menced a publication, which he finished m l&l , entitled, " Corttrihu- 
tionsto Pedagogical Criticism,, in Defence of the Pestalozzian Meth- 
od." {Beitrage zur Padagogischen Kritik ; zur Vertkeidigung der 
PestoIozzischen.Methode.) 

A full description of hia new Pestalozzian institution will be found 
in the " Biography of Plamann, by Doctor Franz Bredow." Pla- 
mann adhered closely to the Pestalozzian principles throughout ; pro- 
ceeding strictly according to the forms of the Swiss at first, but using 
more and more independent methods as he went on. His school was 
resorted to by yonng men from all quarters, who were ambitious to 
understand and disseminate the improved methods of teaching, and 
he was never more popular than when he gave up his school from 
the pressure of bodily infirmities, against which he had long struggled. 
He died on the Sd of September, 1834. 
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HANS GEORG NAGELI. 

Hans Georg Naoeli, by wbose compositions and teacliing the 
Pestalozzian method of instruction was applied to the study of music, 
was born, May I7, 1773, at Wetzeton, a village in the canton of Zu- 
rich, of which his father was pastor. After receiving his rudimentary 
education at home, he went to Zuricb in 1786, to continue his studies; 
hut homesicliness soon drew him hact to hia father's home, where hs 
devoted himself carefully to the study of music, and in 1790 he again 
resorted to Zurich, when in a few years we find him in a m-usic store 
and musical circulating library of his own, and at the same time 
giving lessons in singing. He became a composer and publisher of 
music, and in 1800 he established a periodical principally, devoted to 
his favorite art. His song, " Life let us cherish," accompaniments of 
harp and harpsichord, published in 1794, passed the parlor, and 
the fireside, and the social gathering of rich and poor, all over Europe ; 
and the same popularity has marked other productions of his. 

Nageti was one of the earliest roundel's, even if he did not originate, 
the Swiss musical league or union, which set the example of great 
musical festivals, attended by concourses of people, practically engaged 
ill or lovers of the art. He went out fi'equently to give instruction 
to musical aocicties in the different cantons, to lecture on the subject 
to eonvpntiona of teJp^rs, and, in 1810, published, in connection 
with 51. T. I'feiSer, " The Theory of Instruction in Singing, on Fes- 
takazian Principles,^ {Die Gtsangbildungslehre nack Pestalozxischm 
Orundsdtien.) by which a new epoch in this department of education 
was introduced, The treatise was the best realization of tlio method 
of Pestfllozzi, and soon made singing a regular study in the popular 
schools of Europe, particularly those of Switzerland and Germany. 
By the efforts of William C. Woodbridge and Lowell Mason, the 
method of Nageli was introduced info the United States ; and, in con- 
sequence, the study of music became much more philosophical and 
general, and is fast passing into the course of instruction ia our com- 
mon schools. 

Nageli died at Zurich, on the 26th of December, 1836, from a cold 
he contracted in discharge of his duties as a member of the council 
of education. 
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WiLHELM Haukisofi wss borii, August 28tli, 1787, at Wilsiiach, in 
the Prussian government of Potadam — llie only son of a pvosperoua 
laaster-tailor, who intended him for tbe study of theology, and accord- 
ingly placed him at the gymnasium in Salzwedel in 1800, and cansed 
h"n to I dy from 1806 to 1808 at Halle and Frantfort-on-the-Oder. 
Her \ al eady began to devote himself particularly to the study of 
p d g y and very soon commenced the practice of it, tailing a situ- 
at n a, p vate tutor in a distinguished family in Mecklenliurg, where 
a w 11 s 1 ted library was at his command, and Rousseau's " Emile " 
was the fa orite study of the accomplished mistress of the family. In 
1810 he had the good fortune to be summoned to Berlin, in order to 
be made acquainted with the Peatalozrian system in Plaraann's insti- 
tution, at the expense of the State. Here, in the society of Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Kopfe, Zeune, Jahn, Kloden, and other eminent liter- 
ati, statesmen, and educators, he completed his higher scientific edu- 
cation, and also took an active part in the first establishment of the 
fencing school, and the gymnastic and swimming institutions. In 
1812 be took the degree of Doctor of Pbilosophy, married the 
daughter of a landed propiietor in Russian LiUmania, and became 
favorably known by bis first work, " The German Common Sdtooh." 
Being appointed teacher in the new Teachers' Seminary at Breslau, 
established upon Pestaloaii'a principles, he introduced, with excellent 
results, a system of instruction in reading and wr'ting, which he also 
made known in various publications. While * he also wholly 
originated or took part in various academical . ys ; established a 
Sodety of Teachers, took partial charge of the' ^'licatjon of Princess 
Charlotte, afterward Empress of Russia, at(d 1; Jsd in friendly inter- 
course with Professors Schneider, Wachler, Stfflens, Passow, Kaysler, 
ifec In 1822 he was appointed director of the Teachere' Seminary 
at Weissenfela, to which he gave a reputation second to no other in 
Germany, and which is well known in this country, through the Re- 
ports of Stowe, Bache, and Mann. 

In 1834 he received from the King of Prussia the red oj'der of 
nobility, fourth cla^s; has received honorary gifts from the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia, and other royal pei-aonnges ; besides pecuni- 
ary means for various pedagogical journeys. In 1837 he was com- 
plimented by his colleagues and scholars with the celebration of a 
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jubilee on c>ccasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of hia labors as a 
teacher. He has rendered distidguished services toward the peifee- 
tion of the common school system of Prussia, by his manifold prac- 
tical and literary labors. 

The principal of his numerous writings are the following: — 

The Geeman GoaaoH Schools (Die Deutscher ToRsschuleit,) Berlin, 1812. 

Complete iNSTnucriON is Gbrmas (VoMdmiiger Unierricht in. der Seutschett 
Bproifte,) Breslau, 1814. 

COMPLffrB Exposition op rne Eell-Lascastejuan System (A'us/fihrHcfie Dar- 
tkUuag des Beli-LanaisiersciMn Sckulivesena,) Breslau, 18J9. 

Life of tub Tdtob Felie Kaskoebi (a pedagogieal romanee,) {Das Lebea dee 
JIauslekTers jyi* Kaskorbi, eiti padagogieclurr Bojnaii,) Ereslau, 1820. 

Hand-book fob the German School Sistem (fliindiacft /kr da£ Deutsche 
Volkssclaiiweaen,,) Breslau, 1821). 

Tbb Education and School Councilor {Die £>niehtcag$-tmd SckviTBtk.) 
24 parte. Breslau, 1815 to 1820. 

Thb Common School "Teacheb, (five years,) [Die ToScsschnSthrsr,) (5 jiiftr- 
gdtige,) Halle, 1824 to 1828. 

The Geshan Buegher Schools {}>ie Dtfulsche Burgsrsckak,) Halle, 1830. 

The Weissenfels Seminary {Das Weissen/elser Seminar,) Berlin, 1838. (Con- 
taining an antoMograph sketch.) 
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Karl August Zkllee, High School Councillor and Royal Council- 
lor of the KingioQi of Prussia, was born August 15tli, 1774, in 
Ludwjgsburg, Wirtemberg. He was educated in a theological semi- 
nary, and in 1798 received an appointment as teacher and assistant 
preacher in the evangelical congregation at Biunn In 1S03 he pro- 
ceeded to Pestalozzi's e«tahliahment at Burgdorf for tie purpose of 
making himself acquainted with his new ay&tem of instruction An 
offer, which he accepted to accompany a young man of the Von 
Palm family upon his travels ga^e him oeca'*ion while at Tubingen 
in the winter of 1804, to establish a charity school for the purpose of 
trying Pestalozzi's plans, and afterwards, at the request of some of hia 
scholars at Brunn, a Sunday-school. Both are described in a work 
dedicated to that friend of education, the late Pauline, Princess of 
Detmold, who gave him the appointment of Councillor, and retained 
a decided interest in his prosperity until her death, 

Zeller became pastor at St. Gall, and teacher in the gymnasium 
there, in 1805. In 1806, he became acquainted, in Zurich, with the 
Senator Ruaterhoiz, who had a scheme for educating all the teachers 
of the cantons in normal schools, which he was prevented from carry- 
ing out by sickness. Becoming much interested for the sick man and 
bis designs, he agreed to remain in Zurich and endeavor to assist him ; 
to which coiip t th th t f th t ns "t ed. 

The first f t t w p ed I'iOe with thirty 

pupils, by a m ito t h 1 ill d th presidency of 

Superintende t C> Th 1 t h d t 1 1 he principles 

of correct sch Id jl g Z 11 pp tu ty of composing 

his " School f T h ifl th d p nent of this 

course, seven thousand florins were appropriated \o defray the expense 
of a Normal School, Pestalozzi's arithmetic was introduced, and a plan 
of teaching drawn up by Zeller was printed and introduced into the par 
rochial schools of the canton. A second and a third part to this treatise 
soon followed. Being appointed Director of the Normal Institute, 
he trained, in 1807, among others, a Catholic clergyman, sent to him 
by the government of Lucerne, and who was followed by three canons 
from the same canton, who had been studying at Kreutzlingen in the 
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ThuTgan, under the patronage of Von "Weasenberg. Meanwhile, a 
&vorable report was made by a commission of clergymen upon the 
result of the first three courses of the normal school ; and, whereupon, 
ZelJer published a work on tho subject, in the form of letters ad- 
dressed to the Princess Pauline. Three courses of lectures now fol- 
lowed, one of which was deliTored before the Swiss Diet, and the 
attention of the Confederation was thus drawn to the subject of them. 

The year 1808 found Zcller with Peatalozzi, teaching and learn- 
ing, and enjoying himself amongst the children. In returning, he 
passed through Hofwyl, where a young Bernese gave him fifty carfh 
Utws, with the request that he would undertake a school for teachera 
among his country people in that neighborhood. Upon the invitation 
of the consistory, who added thirty Carolines, forty teachera assembled, 
and remained under his instruction ten months. A French teacher, 
under an assumed name, also attended this course, and afterwards 
pursued his vocation in his own country. By reason of the open 
recognition by the Bornese government of his efforts, in spite of mali- 
cious opposition, and having a little before received a call from Zofic- 
gen, Zeller had meditated spending tho remainder of his life as a 
Swiss burgher ; but the visit of the Kmg of Wirtemberg to Hofwyl 
gave another direction to his life. 

The king had attended five of his lectures, and was so much pleased 
with what he saw and heard, that he declared that he eould not per- 
mit Zeiler to remain in that place. In fact, he shortly after received 
the appointment of sohool-inapector at Heilbronn, and, two months 
later, an appointment at Kiinigsberg from the Prussian minister of 
state. Von Schriitter, whom War-councillor Sohiffner had made 
acquainted with the "Letters to the Princess Pauline." Not yet 
actually employed in Heilbronn, Zeller requested permission to accept 
the latter ; but an order to the teachers of the vicinity to assemble 
there, and to himself as the proper schoolmaster to instruct them, 
was tho answer. Forty-two teachers assembled, including one minia- 
ter, and remained, at their own expense, six weeka. The assembly 
waa characterized by the same pleasant activity, good nature and 
Buocess, which had appeared in Switzerland. 

In April, 1809, with the ofhce of Councillor in the government of East 
Prussia, he was authorized to organize the Orphan House at Kiinigsberg 
as a model school, in which young clergymen and teachers might be in- 
structed, with courses of lectures on the administration and instruction 
of schools, and traverse all the provinces of the kingdom for similar pur- 
poses. On condition that he should deliver one more course of lectures 
to clergymen of all three confessions, the King of Wirteuiberg at length 
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allowed him to accept the appoiDtmeat. Fifty-two eminent clergy- 
men and six teachers assembled, and remained under his instruction 
during four weeks. A commission from the High Consisl«ry of the 
kingdom and from the Council of Catholic Clergy held an examination 
upon the result, and Zeller, accompanied by one of Pestalozzi's pupils, 
now for the first time proceeded to tbe Baltic. 

The new organization of the orphan home at Kimigsberg in a short 
time excited so much interest, that a considerable number of official 
persons were desirous of some report upon Zeller's methods and or- 
ganization. Further; the noble and intellectual men who were labor- 
ing with Sehamhorst to reestablish the warlike fame of Prussia, 
learned hence to consider the relation between a correct sohoo! disci- 
pline and military discipline. October 7, the king, queen and minis- 
try, made a personal inspection of the school, and the dignity of High 
School Councillor, conferred upon the director, showed their gratifica- 
tion with the visit. In May, 1810, the institution bad so grown that 
the first course of lectures was attended by a hundred and four 
deans, superintendents and pastors, and the second by seventy clergy- 
men and teachers. 

In 1811, he organized a second institution at Braunsberg for the 
province of Ermeland, and a third at Karalene, for Lithuania. He 
would gladly have remained in the latter pleasant place, but his official 
duties would not permit. He was intending to go to Stettin also, but 
the approach of Napoleon's expedition to Russia prevented. An "ex- 
traordinary compensation " was now decreed him, in consequence of 
this disappointment, and as a testimony of the satisfaction of the king 
and the ministry with the results of his exertions in Bast and West 
Prussia and Lithuania. This was the gift of the domain of Munster- 
waldo, near Marienwerder, on the condition that he should continue to 
perform the functions of his appointment. Ho accordingly pub- 
lished a manual for the Prussian army-schools, and a work upon his 
experiments in organizing the school of correction at Graudenz, con- 
taining a statement of the methods upon which all his labors hitherto 
had been conducted. 

For several years Zeller resided at Kreutznaeh, Welalar and 
Bonn, busily engaged in writing and in the support of his numerous 
family. His only son devoted himself to the study of theology at 
Bonn, and at the same place, his wife, the mother of his seven chil- 
dren, died. He became desirous of revisiting bis native country; 
and, having been raised by the King of Prussia to the third class of 
the " red order of nobility," he removed to Stuttgart in 1834. His 
last labors were devoted to his own country ; the institution at 
15 
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Lichtenstein owes to him its fouadation and progress, a building 
worth eleven hundred florins, and continued care and advocacy. The 
requirements of hia situation obliged him to remove to Stuttgart again 
in the autumn of 1837. 

Hia very busy and varied life came to an end in the beginning of 
the year 1847, while he was absent from home on a short journey ; a 
life that knew no rest, and whose quiet pulses often seemed like rest- 
less wandering ; a life which, without despising an open recognition 
of its deserts, yet often forgot itself in true sacrifices for the sake of 
doing good ; that willingly bestowed its strength wherever any benefi- 
cial purpose was to be served, and especially if any alleviations in the 
condition of the children of the poor common people were in prospect. 
His mission was, not to maintain and carry on an enterprise already 
commenced, with long-suffering and victorious patience and constancy, 
but rather to erect edifices upon waste and desert ground for others 
to furnish. Especially valuable for young theologians are the many 
stirring thoughts contained in his "Thomas, or John and Paul?" 
published in 1833. G?he desire and labor of his life was to improve 
the common schools. The study of singing in that class of Prussian 
schools began with him. He was energetic, not only in introducing 
new discoveries in pedagogical science, but also in independently sift- 
ing and ingeniously improving its principles already accepted. 

Zeller's best known educational works, as given in Hergang's 
" Manual of Pedagogical Literature," are : 

The Schoolmaster School ; qt, instructions in school education on 
the plan of the institutions for saving children (Kinder-Eettungsan- 
Btalt). Leipzig, 1839. 

Elementary Schools ; their personal, local and administrative organi- 
zation. Kiinigsberg, 1815. 

The Evangel of Jesus Christ ; or his character as such ; not de- 
veloped chronologically, but in its various elements and relations ; as 
eihibited in a harmony of the four gospels. Stuttgart, 1839. 

Methods of Learning, for use of common schools on the mutual 
system. 

Elementary Geometry for Common Schools. Three parts. Stutt- 
gart, 1839. 

Elementary Singing-Book for Common Schools. Three parte. 
Stuttgart, 1839. 
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Bernijaed Gottlieb DENzi:L,aii influential promoter of Pestaloz- 
idanism in tbe Kingdom of Wirteraberg and llie Duchy of ITassau, 
was born at Stutfgardf, on tlie 29tli of December, 1773. His father 
was a merchant and associate-judge, and secured for bis son the best 
education which lie gymnasia and university of the kingdom could 
give. After studying tbeology at Tlibingen, under the profound Dr. 
Storv, he commenced his pedagogical career as private tutor in Frank- 
fort -on-the- Maine. After two years' experience in that capacity, he 
S'^rved five years as curate and preacher in PleideJsheim, where he 
eibibited au enthusiastic interest in the schools, and took the lead in 
introducing the new Pestalozzian system into Wirtemberg, His de- 
cided and influential labors in this work involved him, for a time, in 
bitter controversy with many old-fashioned schoolmasters, and munie- 
ipajties ; but he was sustained by the higher authorities. He made 
himself perfectly familiar with the publications of Pestalozzi, and vis- 
ited both Burgdorf and Yverdun, to observe the practical operations 
of the system. Deeply in earnest himself, with a thorough practical 
knowledge of enisling wants, and desirable remedies, with a concil- 
iatory manner, and the confidence of all religious men, Denzel made 
more rapid progress than is usual with school reformers ; but, as has 
been already remarked, he did not entirely escape the opposition of 
parties whose craft was interfered with. 

In 1811, Denzei was appointed director of the SemtDary for Teach- 
ers in Esslingen, and of the public schools in that circle. Under his 
oversight, the seminary and the schools made great progress, and were 
resorted to by teachers and educators as good working-models of the 
new system of instruction. In 1817, having obtained leave of ab- 
sence for this purpose,'he assisted in reorganizing the school system 
of the Duchy of Nassau, and establishing the Teachers' Seminary 
at Idstein, and received, for his service, the appointment of Ducat 
high school councilor, and the title and rank of prelate. 

After performing good service to the cause of popular education 
throughout Germany, not only through the improvements introduced 
into the schools of Nassau and Wirtemberg, but by his writings on 
the science and art of teaching, he died, in the autumn of 1838, 
universally respected and beloved. 
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A 1 teiclier D rector D^nzel wis distinguished by great quickness 
and cleame'ia ot understaniing and expression, and by niildness,,firm- 
nees and justness in disci; line One who was for ninetsen years as- 
sociated with him in the feeminary at Esslingea says :—~" Universally 
learned and LOmpletely master of every subject of instruction in the 
schools with which he was connected as teacher or inspector, his rare 
knowledge of the beat method of communicating what he knew, en- 
ibled him to carry forwird the bes^t as well as the weakest minds in 
his classes, with great satisfaction to all, and at the same time to in- 
spire a love of study, and impart to others the secret of his own suc- 
cess as a teacher." His principal ped logical works are " Experiences 
and Opinions on the Professional Training of Common School Teach- 
ers ; " " The Common School — a course of lectures on Methodology at^ 
Idslein, in 1816 ;" " Introduction to the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion and Instruction of Masters of Primary Schwds.'' The last 
named is a great work, and holds a high place in the pedagogical 
literature of Germany, 
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Friediuch Adolf Wilhelm Dibsterweo, an einioetit educator, 
and efficient promoter of the general principles of Pestaiozzi, was 
born in the then Rhine provinces of Prussia, at Seigen, in Nassau, 
October 29th, 1?90. His first education was received at the 
Latin school of his native place. Thence he went to the univers- 
i.'.y of Herborn, intending to devote himself to the study of theol- 
c^ ; but his academic course was finished at Tubingen. At first a 
private tutor in Manheim, he was afterward second teacher in the 
secondary school at Worms ; and in 1811 entered the model school 
at Frankfort-on-the-Mayne, where his holy zeal accomplished much 
good. Having become known as a scientifica]lj-trained and well- 
practiced educator, he was chosen second rector of the Latin school 
at Elberfeld. From this place he was called, in 1820, to be director 
of the teachers' seminary at Meurs. In this place he labored with 
intelligence, energy, and singleness of purpose, during a series of 
years, for the cause of elementary instruction, which, under the 
French domination, had been entirely neglected on the Rhine. He 
■was, moreover, very useful as a writer— discussing more particularly 
mathematics and the German language. In 1827, he commenced 
publishing (by Schwerz, in Schwelin,) the " Skeniah C/azetle of 
Education and Instruction, " (Skeiatscke Mldtter fur Erziebung und 
Vnterrichl,) with especial refei'ence to the common schools. The first 
volume contained much valuable matter, much condensed; and the 
succeeding volumes {to 1859,) have not fallen beneath it in excel- 
lence. Through this periodical, the educationists of the Rhine prov- 
inces were afforded a good opportunity for discussing pedagogical 
sulgects ; upon which much interest was then beginning to appear. 

In 1833, Biesterweg was appointed director of the royal seminary 
for city teachers, at Berlin. Here he labored for eighteen years ; his 
eyes fixed fast and unvarying upon his object-^ex posing all sorts of 
pedagogical faults and weakne,sses, seeking in every way to raise the 
position of teachers, and pursuing his work without any fear of men. 
The meetings of the Pedagogical Society of Berlin were set on foot 
by him. In 1849, his connection with the seminary was terminated 
by the government, in consequence of his popular sympathies in 
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1848. During this period, Di ester weg 'puhiisii^d " Avtofnoffraphies 
of Sistinffuuked Mducaforg" " Education of the Lower Classes," 
" Degeneracy of our Universities" " Education for Patriotism, i&c." 
" Controversial Inquiries on Educational Subjects." Id these writ- 
ings, Diestfirweg appears as a man of progress ; as one who &ei^lis to 
reconcile the existing discrupancj between actual life and learning; 
between living practice and dead scholastic knowledge; between 
civilization and learning. The works contain tnie and striking 
tIiought3. In his zeal for good objects, the author sometimes over- 
passed the bounds of moderation, and assailed the objects of his 
opposition with too much severity. 

His ^^Pedagogical Travels through the Danish Territories," {Pad- 
agogische Seise ^ockden Danischen Staaten,) 1836, involved him in 
an active controversy with several Danish literati, and especially with 
Zerrenner, of Magdeburg. Diest«rweg's objections to the monitorial 
system of instruction, which prevails in the schools of Denmark, 
are : — That it modifies, decreases, or destroys the teacher's influence 
npon his scholars ; that it is disadvantageous to their ontward and 
inward intercourse ; reduces to a minimum the precious period of 
close intercourse between the ripe man and the future men ; and 
sinks the school, in by far the majority of cases, into a mere mindless 
mechanism, by which the children, it is true, acquire facility in 
reading and writing, and in a manner outwardly vivid and active, 
but in reality altogether unintelligent; but become intellectually 
active not at all. That Diesterweg is in the right in this matter, is 
daily more extensively believed. 

In 1846, Dr. Diesterweg took an early and influential part in tlie 
celebration by German teachers of the centennial birthday of Pes- 
talozzi, and in founding an institution for orphans, as a living and 
appropriate monument to the great regenerator of modern popular 
edacation. 

His " Year Hook,'' or " Almanac" {Jahrhach,) which commenced 
in 1851, is a valuable contribution to the current discussion of educa- 
tional topics, and to the history of the literature and biography of 
education. 

Diesterweg's " Guide for German Teachers" { Wegweiser fur 
Deutseher Sehrer,) of which a third enlai^ed and improved edition 
appeared in 1854, in two large volumes, is one of the best existing 
manuals for teachers, of both elementary and high schools, and has 
been made a text-book in several teachers' seminaries. We give the 
contents of this valuable " Guide." 
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F. A. W., " Guide for Gcrmim Teachers," Wegvieiser fur Deutsdia- 
Schi-er. 2 vols. pp. G75 and 100. 
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GusTAv liRiFDRiCH DiNTEK, whose life Tvaa a beautiful illustration 
of hia noliJe dfcliratum in a letter to Baron Von Altenstein — " I 
promised God that I would loot upon every Prussian peasant child 
as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did not pro- 
vide for him the best education, as a man and a Christian, which it 
was possible for me to prorido " — was born, Feb. 29, 1760, at Borna, 
in Saxony, where his father was a lawyer, with the title of Chamber- 
Commissary. Dinter describes him in his autobiography as a cheer- 
ful and lively man, whose most prominent trait was always to iook 
upon the brig'ht side of things, and to oppose all moroseness. In 
accordance with this character was the bringing up which he gave 
his five sons ; and particularly he would not endure any timidity in 
them, for which Dinter was always grateful to him. Ho also 
obliged them to strict obedience. His motlier was a woman of strict 
religious character, careful foresight, and some vanity, which made her 
particular about appearances. His father employed a private tutor 
for him ; but this instmetor knew little or nothing of pedagogy or di- 
dactics, and his teaching looked to nothing except the good appearance 
of his scholar at examinations. This was very well for the memory ; 
hut his head and heart would have received little benefit, had it not 
been for the assistance of his intelligent mother. For example, Dinter 
had, when twelve years old, to read, translate, and commit to mem- 
ory, Ilutter's " Compendium TheologimP and then recite it ; and to 
learn the tests quoted from the New Testament, in the original Greek. 

April 27, 1773, he was examined for the national school at Grim- 
ma, where he fonnd valuable teachers in Rector Krebs, Conrector 
Miicke, and Cantor Reichard. Miicke cultivated carefully the relig- 
ious feelings which the boy's mother had implanted within him ; and 
Eeichard was not only hia teacher, but his loving friend. While yet 
at school, his excellent mother died ; whose loss be mourned even 
when grown up. In April, 1779, Dinter left the school at Grimraa, 
and passed the interval of time, before entering the university at 
Leipzig, partly with hia brother, and partly with his godfather. Super- 
intendent Riekfels. In Leipzig, he almost overburdened himself with 
hearing lectures, during his first two years : attending, especially, 
Dathe, Emesli, Morus, and Platner. For want of a competent guide, 
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he fell into wrong directions in many studies, as is often the case. His 
sentiments, at a later day, upon the studies of the university, were 
thus expressed : — "It is not necessary that the scholar should learn, 
in special leaaona, all that he is to know. Let liim only have the 
ahility, and take pleasure in his studies, and let the sources of assist- 
ance be pointed out to him, and he will accomplish more for himself 
than all the lessons and lectures will do for him." 

Even in his student years, the study of men was a favorite pursuit 
with him. He had a great love for the theater ; and says, regarding 
it : — " For young theologians, tlie drama is very useful. It furnishes 
them declamatory knowledge. Not that they are to theatricalize in 
the pulpit ; but at the play they may acquire a feeling for modulations 
of voice, for strength and feebleuesa of accent, and an animated 
style of dehvery. Young theologians, attend the theater industii- 
ously, if it is convenient. You will get much more good there than 
at the card-table. But tlie plays may be judiciously selected." He 
laments much over his incapacity for music. " I unwillingly find my- 
self deprived of a pleasure which would have added to the enjoyments 
of my life, and would have rendered cheerful my troubled days, 
which, fhank God, have been few," 

After leaving Leipzig, he passed his examination for the ministry, 
receiving a first-class certificate, and became the private tutor in the 
family of Chamberlain von PoUnitz. The years of his oandidateahip 
Dinter passed in studying clergy, schoolmasters, and people ; a pur- 
suit which has often cheered, taught, animated, and warned him. 
The common people liked him, and had confidence in him, listening 
to his preaching with pleasure, and he spoke kindly to every child 
whom he met. Thus Dinter entered upon the duties of the pastorate, 
not ill pi'epared by his experience as a private tutor ; and he considers 
this intermediate training as far from useless. In such a place, the 
young man weans himself from his student-habits, and learns to ac- 
commodate himself to the ways of the people amongst whom he is 
probably to live ; studies the pastors and the gentry ; and collects a 
thousand experiences which will be of the greatest use to him, and 
which can not he learned out of boots. He must, however, be careful 
not to be warped by the influences of the great house, to become 
accustomed to indulgences which his future scanty income will not 
allow him, nor to a style so lofty that his farmers will not understand 
it. To this end he must devote his leisure to the pastors, the school- 
masters, and the people. Dinter became a pastor in 1787, at Eit- 
scher, a village in the government of Boma, with three hundred 
inliabitants ; to the entire satisfaction of his wishes. lie was now a 
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village pa t i h 1 t d 1 t 1 The village be- 

longed to 1 te t I 1 P N bek ry benevolent 

man, who mp th d th 11 m f t d D nter came into 

most friendly 1 tlbraAp bhp toral influence 

accomplish dmh dsoddhtrly dm ntly practical 
character. I p h g th th ht as t Uv before him; 
the handle fLm d th f 1 lly b t this one day to 

de\'ote toth Itt fhd d!it,dth ounlry pastor 
should shai 1 ft U ac d Ij Wh 1 t t he had adopted, 
aa his mod 1 p h CIi m tl nt, and Paul's 

discourse at Athens ; not merely in the sense of becoming an extem- 
poraneous speaker, but in the spirit of his discourse. He never 
preached without careful preparation. He usually began to consider 
on the Sunday, his next Sunday's subject ; and he reflected upon it 
from time to time, during his walks, for example ; and on Fiiday he 
first wrote down the connected substance of the discourse, in one 
whole, as it were at one gush. During the ten years of hts first 
pastorate, te thought out almost all his sermons word by word, and 
learned them so. He never read a sermon. At a later period, when 
the increase of his occupations disenabled him from using the time 
necessary for this purpose, he often had to content himself with deter- 
mining the divisions of his subject; which made him soiuetimes 
preach too long. Ho relates that he learned to preach popularly from 
his maid-servant, who had a strong common-sense understanding, 
without much knowledge ; and he often read large portjons of his 
discourse to her, on Friday evenings, to see whether it were clear to 
her mind. In his first pastorate, he confined his choice of subjects 
mostly to the evangelists ; but afterward, especially after his acquaint- 
ance with Reinhard,he alternated from them to the epistles, and other 
sciiptures. 

Duiing this period, his labors as school -overseer were also very 
useful; instruction having been his fai t ] t Itt enth 

year. School conferences were tlieii n h eat bl h d S xony, 
nor usual. Of his own three school t h h as t Id for 

improvement. Dinter accordingly sp t, t fi t Ij t half- 
days per week in the school. He h m 11 t wk h a; f 1 gious 
instruction and arithmetic ; leaving to tl h ly ti p tition 

of the lessons in the former, and the necessary drilling io the latter. 
His farmers' children became a credit and a pleasure to him ; they 
learned to take notes of his sermons, to understand their contents, 
and to take pleasure in them. The confinnation he made the great 
festival of the year. As to his other relations with his congregation, 
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he did not live in a liauglity f-eclusion from them, but followed them, 
like a father, iotu their own habitations. He entered no house where 
the family was in bad repute, hut visited all others without distinction 
of rich or poor. Thus he gradually acquired an intimate knowledge 
of their every-day life, and was enabled to say many things to them 
which would not have been suitable for the pulpit. lie gained an 
influence upon their modes of disciplining their children, and eorreoted 
many defects in it. Thus also he came to be considered an intimate 

myd d q dntoactas umpire 

m q h h g peace into many 

ffl H »s as. d tow d h k, whom he visited 

w h he mm d m k h o visit any whose 

es wia d h d h ce a week if more 

disnb b hasnheto continue this 

ac Thhwd dddhccm ished much good. 

PPd d d hmhd wider sphere of 

action, which eatian^cd him, for a time, from the duties of the minis- 
try. Instruction, as we have remarked, being his favorite pursuit, he 
had established in Kitscher a sort of seminary, for the training of 
young people as teachers. This institution soon gained a reputation, 
and was the occasion of an invitation fi'om first oourt-ebaplain Eein- 
hard, to beeome director of the teachers' seminary at Friedi'iehstadt, 
near Dresden. Dinter accepted, although the duties of the place were 
greater and the salary less than at Kitscher, from mere love for 
education ; although there "vas mutual grief at his parting with his 
congregation. About this time, some sorrows came upon him : the 
death of a brother, and of his escellent father, who left the world with 
as much ealmuess as he had shown in enjoying it. He refused to 
admit his confessor, saying, "One who has not learned to die in sev- 
enty-five years, can not learn it from him now." 

lleinhard, with satisfaction, introduced Pinter into his new place 
of labor, Oct. 21, 1797. The latter remained true to his principle, 
"Kotthe muitjplicity of knowledge makes the skillful teacher, hut the 
clearness and thoroughness of it, and skill in communicating it." As 
to his intercourse with the pupils of the seminary, his rule was this : 
'■ The seminarist is no longer a boy ; he is a youth, who will in a few 
years be a teacher. It Lt by a distinct set of means, tliereforc, that 
he must be taught. These are Freedom, Work, Love, and Religion," 
In the first of these particulars he may have been sometimes too 
late; but he can not be charged with neglect He expended much 
labor and time in Bible lessons ; professing that religious knowledge 
should be gained, not from the catechism, but from the original sources. 
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Id aritbmetic, his rule was, "Where iho scholar can help himself, the 
teacher must Bot help him ;" for fear of making laKj- scholars. In 
reading, he did not use Olivier's method, then in high repute, but a 
simplification of that of Stephan. He somewhat erred, at first, in his 
practice of Pestalozzian principles, adhering fw> exclusively to mej'e 
forms; but he soon perceived the mistake, and proceeded in the gen- 
uine spirit of that distinguished teacher, without his diffuaeness. He 
believed that " Pestalozzi was king of the lower classes, and Socrates 
of the higher." Under Dinter's direction, the seminary became very 
prosperous. 

But Dinter was not to remain always in this sphere of labor. 
Providence had destined him for another and a higher, although by 
a road which at first seemed retrograde. He fell very sick with a 
violent jaundice, which endangered his life; and, at his recovery, 
feeling still unable to perform the duties of his office without an as- 
sistant, whom the salary would not permit him to employ, he accept- 
ed again, in 1807, a. situation as country clergyman at Gornita, a vil- 
lage with a hundred and twenty inhabitants, also in the government 
of Borna. He was received at Gomitz with pleasure, as the son of 
the former justjciary of Lobstadt, whose jurisdiction bad included 
Gornita ; and here again be established an educational institution — a 
sort of progymnasium, in which he appointed one of his former semi- 
nary pupils, assistant. 

Besides these manifold labors, Dinter's productions as a writer 
gained a large circle of readers. His works made him well known 
abroad ; and thus the humble village pastor unexpectedly received an 
invitation to Kftnigsberg, in Prussia, lo the place of school and con- 
sistorial counselor, which he accepted, in bis fifty-seventh year. His 
official duty there was a singular union of the moat different employ- 
ments. He was obliged to consult with superintendents, to esamine 
candidates for the ministry aud for schools, to read Sophocles and 
Euripides with gymnasium graduates, to adjust a general literary 
course with the royal assessors, as member of the commission for mili- 
tary examinations, to determine whether one person and another was 
entitled to claim for one year's service, and to be ready to explain to 
the teachers of the lowest schools whether and why the alphabetical 
or the sound-method was preferable. His thoroughly practical mind, 
however, enabled bim to fulfill these many duties with efficiency and 
usefulness. His chief object was the improvement of the common 
school system ; which he found not in the best condition in East 
Prussia. His first effort was to accomplish as much as possible 
through the medium of tbe ignorant and inefficient teachers already 
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lie male dstnttiuns between c untry schocls city 
schools 3eininarii,s gymi asia, d.c and adapted his mat agenient to 
the peciihar neeils of each In the country "ichoola he foui d much to 
hlam« lut was careiul not to find fault with the teoeheM in the 
presence of their scholars or of the munic pai authoritie'. Hia only 
except) ffla to th s rule were two where the teacter att^imj te 1 to le 
cewe h m and where the school was in so bad a cond tioi fhil: to 
retain the teai,her would be in injury to the next eener.ition He 
was al le to judge ot the ^piTit of a school by a single rec tit on 
and waa accustomed to judge from the prayer and the singing wheth 
er the teacher yo«sessod and was able to commumcate sesthetical 
training or not Prajerin school he i allied highly ani attached 
nmch importance to tone and accent la reading as an ind cat on of 
cultitated understanding and feeling. Intuitions for higher and lower 
classes were Buitably kept distinct ; and special attention was pdd to 
orphan homes and teachers' seminaries. He also improved and ex- 
tended the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

He declined a cal! to Kiel as regular professor ; and, in consider- 
ation of this, received from the Prussian government an extraordinary 
professorship of theology, with a salary of two hundred thalers (about 
$150,) and the assurance that in a future emeritaa appointment, not 
the years, hut the quality, of his labor, should be considered. The 
German Society, and the society for maintaining poor scholars at gym- 
nasia, elected him member. As an academical teaclier, Dinter lec- 
tured upon the pastoral charge and upon homiletics, as weil as upon 
popular dogmatics and catechetics ; in which his own practical expe- 
rience as pastor and seminary director assisted him materially. Ha 
also conduced disputatious and exercises in exegesis. He selected 
such subjects as required careful preparation on his own part ; e. g., 
the Revelation of St. John, some subject connected with the Hebrew 
language, aistbetics, &c. His plan was, however, not to train slaves 
to bis opinions, but independent thinkers; and, in his private courses 
with students, his object was the same. 

Dinter's influence as a writer was great; although his first appear- 
ance in that capacity was rather late. 

We add a few words upon the private life of this remarkable man. 
His life, as a whole, may be called cheerful and happy ; in sixty-nine 
years he was seriously ill only five times. He lived very simply and 
regularly. He was never married,* but adopted a son, and educated 
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his brothers. lie suffered a severe misfortune by a lire in Gornitz, 
which, in bis absonue, burnt the parsonage, destroying not only his 
worldly property, but his intellectual treasures — his library and many 
valuable manuscripts. He had only sixty thalera left in money. A 
second waa being plundered by the Cossacks a few days before the 
battle of Leipzig. His age, howeyer, was entirely cheerful and bappy. 
lie wrote, " I can wish you no bett«r wish than that God may grant you 
such an old age as mine baa hitherto been. I am healthy, can work 
eighty-three hours a week, and am commonly as fresh at ten at night 
as I was in the morning. I often write on Sundays, even in the short 
winter days, thirteen hours, without spectacles and without fatigue. 
My superiors, in both consistory and civil government, comply with 
all my reasonable wishes. My pupils still love the old man who 
sometimes forgets the difference in their ages. Good teachers see me 
coming with pleasure; and laay ones fear me, as an appointer of sub- 
stitutes, and get the 'inspection -fever.' Without being actually rich, 
I have enough, and have always something for others ; and I look fear- 
lessly upon death, having hopes for the future." Bo strong an old 
man might have looked forward to an age of eighty or ninety years ; 
but Providence had determined otherwise. 

During a tour of inspection, in the spring of 1831, in which he ex- 
erted himself as much as usual, he caught a fatal cold, under the 
result of which he sank, May 28, 1 831. His unexpected death was 
much lamented throughout Germany ; for he was yet capable of 
much more usefulness, and was rather a citizen of all Germany than 
of any one nation in it. Even his adversaries were obliged to confess 
that in him was lost one of the most active, learned, and skillful edu- 
cators and teachers of the world ; who labored unweariedly for the 
realization of his great ideas, and worked as long as his day lasted. 
His memory will be revered as long as education and instruction 
shall be recognized as the first blessings of the human race. 
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PREFACE, 



The choice of selections from the worka of Pestalozzi is rendered diffi- 
cult by the character of the mind that produced them. Taken as a whole, 
they display remarkable powers of observation, considerable insight into 
the operations of the mind and feelings, great appreciation of character, 
and a graphic and forcible style. But to select from their whole extent 
portions which shall give a connected view of his principles, is almost im- 
possible, from the feet that his mind was strongly intuitional in tendency 
and habit, and rapid and impulsive in aoUon, and that his powers of re- 
flection, combination, and logical expression were not correspondingly 
great. Thus he often said loo much or too little ; was contradictory or 
inconsistent ; and has nowhere, even where expressly undertaking to do 
it, as in "Bbw Obtrude Teaches Mer Children," given an adequate 
presentation of his principles or practice. 

"Leonard and Oertrude" is presented as the book which, more than 
any other one work, was the foundation of Pestalozzi's feme, and as in 
itself to the present generation a new and interesting picture of life in 
the German Swiss villages of the last half of the last century. It 
has also additional value as containing many of the author's views 
on educational and social questions, although diffused throughout 
the work. 

A brief estract from "■Christopher and Alice" is given, sufficient to 
exhibit the mode of treatment of the subject The work was compara- 
tively a iailure, and has moreover little interest to readers in this country 
and this age, being closely and exclusively local in aim. 

" The Evening Hour of a Hermit" is termed by Karl von Raumer 
" the key of Pestalozzi's educational views." And Pestalozzi himself 
observed, in his old age, that even at the early date of its composition, 
he had already arrived at the fundamental principles which controlled the 
labors and expositions of all his subsequent life. 

The various addresses from which extracts are next given are interest- 
ing as affording a view of one mode of communication between Pesta- 
lozzi and his associates. They are doubtless freer and more spontaneous 
expressions of his peculiar modes of thought and feeling than his more 
formal expositions. 

"How GerPrude Teaekes Her Children" was intended by Pestalozzi 

U> give a logical and connected view of his mutho<is of instruction, in 

16 
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some detail. The extracts presented embody the most important 
portion of the work, and exhibit also some of his characteristic defects 
in arrangement and eKpcsition. 

The extracts from the "Paternal Inat/ruations" are valuable as a speci- 
men of a. mode of combining instruction in language with sound lessons 
in morals; upon a principle which Pestalozzi carried very far in theory, 
and to a great extent in practice; namely, that of teaching through one 
and the same vehicle, if possible, in the departments both of intellect and 
morals. 

The London translation of "Leonard and Gertrude" with corrections, 
has been followed in that work, except in the extracts added from the 
subsequently written part of the book. The liberty has been ta,ken of 
extracting from Dr. Bibcr's Taluabie biography of Pestalozzi, his transla- 
tion from "Christopher and Alice," and liom the "Paternal Inatructicmt.'" 
The "EMning Bimr of a Hermit" the extracts from the second part of 
"Leonardand Gertrude," and &oia "Sow Gertrude Teaehea Her Children," 
and the several addresses of Pestalozzi, were translated by Fbedbbick B. 
PEKKma, Esq., of Hartford, Librarian of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety ; and are from Cotta's edition of Pestalozzi's works. Ton Eaumer's 
"Eiitory of BdAicatMm" or Christoffel's "Life and Fi'eMw." 
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PREFACE 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



Eeader — In the following pages I hnre Bttempted, through (he medium of a talo, 
to communioaM some important tmtha to the people, in the way most likely to 
make an imptcaBion upon their imdetBtnndings and their feelings. 

It hoH also been my endtiavor, to ground both the tale and the instriiotions 
derived from it, upon the inost careful imitation of nature, and upon the simple 
deacriplion of what ia every where to be found. 

In what is here related, {the greatest part of which I have, in the oourso of an 
active life, myself ohserved,) I have been careful never to set down my ownopin- 
ioLia, instead of wlmt I hare seen and heard the people themBclves ffeol, judge, say, 
and attempt. 

If ray observations be just, and if I have been suoeeasful in my endeavor lo 
give thorn viilh the aimplidty of truth, they will be well received by all ttiOBO, 
before whoaa oyoa the tilings which I rolat* are continually passing. If they be 
fiilae, if they be the craatnras of my imagination, the trifles of my own brain, 
they will, like other Sunday disooarses, be foi^tten on the Monday. 

I will say no more, except to add two passages which appear calculated to illiis- 
trata my opinions m to the meana to bo adopted for a wise instruction of the 

The first is from a work of our immortal Luther; every line of whose pen 
braathea humanity, insight into the character of the people, and a desire to in- 
struct them. He says ; — 

" The holy scriptures are so gradously adapted to onr wanta, that they do not 
tall MH merely of the great deeds of holy men, but also relate their common diij- 
oourse, and disclose to us the inmoat motivea and prineiples of their hearts." 

The second is from the writings of a Jewish Kabbi, and, according to a Latin 
translation, is as follows : — 

" There were amongst the heatlieo nations, who dwelt ronnd about the inherit- 
ance of Abraham, men fiiU of wisdom, whose equals were not to be foimd far or 
near. Those siud : ' Let us go to the Itinga and to their great men, and teach them 
how to make the people happy npon Che earth.' 

'* And the wiae men went out, and learned the language of the houses of the 
kings and of their great men, and apokc to the kinga and to their great men, in 
their own language. 

"And the kings and the great men praised the wise men, and gave them gold, 
and silt, and frankincense ; bid treattd the people a* ie/oiv. And the wise men 
were blinded by the gold, and the silk, and the frankincense, and no longer saw 
tlint the kings and the great men behaved ill and foolishly to all the people who 
lived upon the earth. 

"But a man of our nation reproved tlia wise men of the heathens, and was 
kind to tiic bcg^or iipoii tlie liigliiray ; and took tlio children of the thief, of the 
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sinner, and of the esile, into liis honae; and sainted the tax-gntheren?, and the 
Boldiers, and the Samaritans, as if they had been brethren of hia own tribe. 

^*And Ms deeds, and his poverty, and tbe long-snffering of his love toward olt 
men won him the heMtB of Hia people, so Ihat ticy trusted him aa a father. And 
when the man of larael saw that all the people trusted him as a father, he taught 
the people wherein their true happinees lay; and the people heard hia voice, and 
the prinoes heard the voice of the people." 

Snoh is the story of the Rabbi, to i*hlch I will not add a single observation. 

And now must thsse pages go forth, from mj peaceful home, into a world 
whore the winds arise and the terapeata blow, and where no peace is. May they 
be preserved ftom the Htorma of evil. 

I take no part in the disputes of men about opinions, but I think all will agree, 
that whatever makes us pioua, good, true, and brotherly, whatever cherishes the 
love of God and of our neighbor, and whatever brings happineaa and peace into 
our houses, shonld be implanted in Ihe hearts of all, for our common good. 

Tub Auihob. 

FBBBnAKI 25th, 1731. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



This book, whioli waa writl«n more than twonty jears ago, I now again present 
W my readers, withont alteration, as it flrat came from my pen. It was an attempt 
t* deeorilio the condition of the people, according to what 1 liad learned irom my 
own immediate obaervation ; and, by giving this description, to point out the 
meana of really benefiting them. It has interasted many, procured me many 
friends, and excited in many mothers the wish to be to their children what Qer- 
tmde was to hers. But to the age in general, my observations were not, and 
could not, be palatable. The ruling masims of the latter half of the past century, 
were almost altogether deficient in the simphcity of strength, and in the strength 
of simplicity. They aimed at a high stretch of knowledge; bntinan,aa a whole, 
reniMned ignorant, arrogant, and eoalaved. Trnaiing in the eit«nt of his knowl- 
edge, ha, as it were, lost himself. It was a misfortune Co the race of men, during 
this century, that, by tliia extension of theu' knowledge, tbey were prevantcd 
ftom seeing that tbey lived without real strength or stability ; and, by this self- 
deception, thoy lost all feeling for the truth and greatness of the simple relations 
of nature and society. In thoaa circnnistances, it was natural that my book should 
fail in its chief object; which was, by poisting ovi the real »ilwUion qf tit people, 
and their natural attd dvrable coKiuetiota icUh eaeh other, to lay a /oundaUon 
for (AeiV progreeiiise imprimemeiit. Aa a reprasentation of the nature of 
domestic education, my book produced no effect ; but made an impression chiefly 
as a tale. True to the object of my life, I persevered in endeavoring to lead the 
attention of my comitry to the aim of the book, whilst I, at the same time, labored 
to place uiyaelf in a wtiiation which might enable rae to offer to mothers and 
teachers, tlie means by wliich they might bring up their children according to its 

All I have hitherto effected, is but, as it were, a conlinualion of the book itself, 
which I now again present to my readers. May it be received as kindly as before 1 
It was my first address to the poor and desolate of the land. It was my first ad- 
dress to those who stand in tlie place of God to them. It was my first address to 
mothers, and to the hearts which God has given them, to induce them to be to 
their children what no one else can bo to them. May it be lo tha poor a greater 
blessing than it baa yet been 1 May it make upon those who Bland in the place 
of God to them, the impression which it must make, before it can become a bless- 
ing to the poor and desolate ! May many mothers, through its influence, become 
to their children what none can be in their stead 1 Let people say what they will, 
nature, and God its eternal Creator, have left nothing wanting. It is blasphemy 
to mmnt^n that mothers have no desire to devote themselves to their children. 
Let people say what they will, I am full of trust in this desire, and full of hope 
for the consequenoea which the excitement of it will produce. The greatest cor- 
ruption which can arise from the errors of man, does not entirely destroy human 
nature. Its strength is inestinguishable ! Go into the poorest hut, and sea there 
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what a mother's lieart, nlmOBt witliont meane or help, can do for her oliildrtn. It 
is equally false to s»y that mothers have no time to attend to the first formation 
of thu mlnda mid feelings of their children. Most of them, particuhirlj' those 
who live at home, have their children with them a great part of the day; and 
why eon not they, whilst they are at work, ae wdl behave to them, and talk to 
them, in a way which will instrnet and improve them, as in one which will do 
neither? A mother's instruction requires no art. It is nothing but to excite the 
cliild to an active ohservation of the things which surround it. It is nothing bnt 
a regular exercise of the senses, of the warm feelings of the heart, of the powers 
of speech, and of the natural activity of the body. All that is necessary is to 
second tie feelings of motliera, and their already prepared, and, as I may aay, in- 
stincUvely simple and upright understandings, and to place in their power the 
necessary moana, so prepared as they may best use them. 

Good mothers 1 let it not be unjustJy swd, any longer, that yon have not under- 
standing and strength for what, in your cireumstancDs, is yonr highest and holier 
duty. If yon onee go so fer as tfl weep in the stillness of your ehambera, because 
the good Gertrude did more for her children than joa have hitherto dune for 
yours, I am sure you will then tty whether it be not possible to do what she did ; 
and it is when you are arrived at this point, that I wish to offer you my tlement- 
ary books. 

My heart here bids roe be silent ; but one word more ! Whoever wishes to do 
his duty to God, to posterity, to public right, and public order, and to the aeourity 
of tiimily happinoEs, roust, in one way or other, accord with, the spirit of my 
book, and seek the eama object. This is my oomtbrt. When theae truths are 
ripened, as ripen they must, they will hear fruit; when they are become fitted for 
the poor and desolate, they will be enjoyed by them. Many good men and 
woman, who have hitherto been unable, notwithstonding the best inchnations, to 
giro a good piece of advice to a neighbor, will became the Others and mothers of 
the poor and desolate. It is to this strength nnd greatness that I seek to elevate 
the minds and hearts of the nobles, and of the people, of my nalivo country. 
After my death, may men of matured powers proceed in this great object of my 
life ; and, before I close my eyes, may I enjoy the happiness of seeing both my 
object and the means which I employ to attain it, no longer misunderstood. 

Alaa ! this misunderstanding prevents the happiness of thousands, who, but 
for it, would every where find wise and oowerful al 

BrnaDDBF, JJ/ovemier, 1303. 
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LEONARD ANL GERTRUDE 



There lireii in Boniial, a mason. He was called Leonard, and hia wife, Ger- 
trade. He had aercn children and some property, but he had iMs &ult ; that 
he often let himself he tempted to Ihe tayera. When he was one© seated there, 
he behaved like a madman; — and there are in our village, cunaii^, good-for- 
coUiing rogues, whose sole eiDployraent and business it ia, U> take in honest and 
simple people, and seize every opportunity of getting bold of their money. 
These were acquainted with poor Leonard, and often lad him on from drinkii^ 
to gaming, and thus oheated him of the produce of his Jabor. "Whenever this 
had happened over-night, Leonard repented in the morning, and it went to his 
heart when he saw Gertrude and hia children wanting bread, so tha,t he trembled, 
wept, and cast down hia eyes to conceal his tears. 

Gertrude was tlie best wife in the village; but she and her blooming children 
were ui danger of being robbed of their fiillier, and driven from tbeir home, and 
of sinking iuto the greatest misery, because Leonard could not let wine alone. 

Gertrade saw the approaching danger, and felt it most keenly. When she 
fetched grass 5v3m the meadow, when she took hay from the loft, when she set 
away the milk in her clean pans, whatever she was domg, she was tormented 
by the thoQght that her meadow, ber haystack, and her Utile hut, might soon be 
taken away from her ; and when her children were standi!^ tjound her, or sit- 
ting in her lap, her anguish was still greater, and the tears streamed down her 
cbeeka. 

Hitherto, however, she had been able to conceal this silent weeping &om her 
children ; tat on Wednesday, before last Easter, when she had waited long and 
her husband did not come home, her grief overcame her, and the children ob- 
served her tears. "Oh mother," esclaimed tiiey all with one voice, "yon are 
weeping," and pressed themselves closer to her. Sorrow and anxiety were on 
every countenance — anxious sobs, heavy, downcast looks, and silent tears, sur- 
roanded the mother, and even the baby in her arms, betrayed a feeling of pain 
hitherto unknown — his first espresaion of care and sorrow, his staring eyes 
which, for the first time, were fixed upon her without a smile— all this quit* 
broke ber heart Het anguish burst out in a loud ciy, and all the children and 
the baby wept with their mother, and there was a dreadful sound of lamentation 
just as Leonard opened the door. 

Gertrude lay with her &ce on the bed ; heard not the opening of the door, 
and saw not the entrance of the Ikther; neither did the cliildrcn perceive him. 
They saw only their weeping mother, and hung on her arm and round her neck, 
and by her clothes. Thus did Leonard find them. 

God in heaven sees the tears of the wretched, and puts a limit to their grief 
Gertrude found in her tears the mercy of God. The mercy of God broueht 
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Leonard to witneBS this scene, which pierced through hia soul, ao Hiat Ms limbs 
trembled. The paleoesa of death was upon his countenance, and lie could 
scarcely articulate, with a haaty and broken Toice ; "Lord Jesus 1 what isthis?" 
Than the mother saw him for the first time, Uie children looked np, aud their 
loud exclamationg of grief were bnahed. "0 mother] here ia our lather," aaid 
the children all at once, and even the baby sobbed no longer. 

As a torrent, or a raging flame, did their wild anguish subside into qniet, 
thoughtful anxiety. Gertrude loved Leonard, and in hor deepest distress hia 
preaence waa always a comfort. Leonard's horror also was now less overwhelm- 
ing than at first. 

" Tell me, Gertrude," a^d he, " what is this dreadful trouble in which I ilnd 
thee?" 

"0 my dear," answered Gertrude, "heavy carea preas upon my heart, and 
when thou art away sorrow preys more keenly upon me." 

" Gertrude," said Leonard, " I know why thou weepest, wretch that I am I" 

Then Gertrude sent away the children, and Leonard hid his face on her necfc, 
and could not speak. 

Gertrude loo was ailont for a few moments, and leaned sorrowfully against her 
husband, who wept and sobbed on her neck. 

At last she collected all her strengtii, and took courage to m^e him not to 
bring any further trouble and miaory upon hia children. 

Gertrude was pions, and trusted in God ; and before she spoke, she prayed 
silently for her husband and for her children ; and her heart was evidently com- 
forted as she said, "Leonard I trust in the mercy of God, and take courage to 
do nothing but what is right" 

"0 Gertrude, Gertrudel" exclauned Leonard, and wept, and bis tears fell in 

"Omylovel take courage and trust in thy Father in heaven, and all wDlbe 
better with thee. It goes to my heart to make theo weep. My Jove, I would 
gladly keep every trouble from thee. Thou knowest thai, by thy side, I could 
be content with bread and water, and the stiU midnight ia often lo me an hoar 
of cheeriiil labor, for thee and my children. But, if I concealed my anxiety flora 
thee, lest I be separated from tbee and these dear little ones, I should be no 
mother to my children, nor true to thee. Our children are yet full of gratitude 
and love toward ns,^ — but, my Leonard, if wo do not continue to act as parents, 
their lovo and tcndemeas, to which I truat so much, must needs decrease, and 
think too what thou wilt foel, when thy Nicholas has no loiter a home of his 
own, and must go out te service. He who now talks with so much delight of 
freedom and hia own hltle flock. Leonard 1 if be, and all these dear children, 
sliould become poor throBgh our fault, should cease to thank us in their hearts, 
and begin to weep for ua their parents — Leonard I couldst thou bear to see thy 
Nicholas, thy Jonas, thy Liseli, and thy little Anneli, driven out of doora to seek 
their bread at another's table? Obi it would kill me lo see it." So spoke Ger- 
trude, and the tears fell down her cheeks. 

And Leonard was not less affected. "What sbail I do, miserable creature 
that I am ? Wliat can I do ? I am yet more wretehed than tbou knowest of— 
Gertrude I Gertrudel" Then he was again silent, wrung hia hands and wept 
in extreme misery. 

"Oh, my dear husband, do not mistrust God'a mercy I Whatever it be, speakl 
that we may consult togetlier, and comfort each other." 
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"Oh Gertrude, Gertrude I it breaks my heart to tell thee my distress and add 
to thy anxietieB; and yet I must do it. I owe Hummel, thebaihff) thirty florins ; 
and he is a hound to those who are in debt to him, and not a man. I wish I 
had never aoen Lis fece 1 If I do not go to Ms house, he threatens me with Jaw ; 
and if I do go, the wages of my labor are in his claws. This, Gertrude, this is 
the eonrce of our misfortunes." 

"My dear husband," replied Gertrude, "canst thou not go to Arner, the father 
of the country 7 Thou Itaowest how all the widows and orphans praise him. I 
think he would give thee counsel and protection against this man." 

'"0 Gertrude," said Leonard, "I cannot, I dare not. "What could I saj against 
the bailiff? He would bring up a thousand different things against roe 1 He is 
bold and cunning, and has a hundred ways and means of crying down a poor 
man before a magistrate, so that he may not be beard." 

Gertrude. Dear husband, I never yet spoke to a magistrate, but if necessity 
and want earned me to him, I am sure I could speak the truth to any man. 
do not be afraid; think of me, and of thy children, and go. 

"Gertrude," said Leonard, "I can not, I dare not. I am not free from fault. 
The bailiff will coolly take the whole village to witness that I am a drunkard. 
Gertrude, I am not blameless. What can I say? Nobody will stand up 
against him and say that he enticed me to it all. Gertrude, if I could, if I 
durst, how gladly would I go ; but if ventured, and did not succeed, think how 
he would revenge himself." 

Gerlrude. But even if thou art silent he will nevertheless bring thee to ruin, 
without a chance of escape. Leonard, think of thy children, and go. This 
anxiety of heart must have an end Go, — or I will go myself. 

Leonard. Gertrude, I dare not If thou dareat, for God's sake, go directly to 
Amer, and tell him all. 

"I will go,"said Gertrude; and she did not sleep one hour that night ; but 
she prayed during that sleepless nigbt, and was more and more resolved to go to 
Amer, the lord of the manor. 

Early in the moming she took her baby, which bloomed like a rose, and went 
six miles, to the ball. 

Amer was sitting under his lime-trees, before ttie door of his house, as Ger- 
trude approached; he saw her, he saw the baby in her arms, and upon her 
countenance sorrow and suffering, and the traces of tears. "What do you want 
my good woman? Who are you?" said he, so kindly that she took courage to 
speak. 

"I am Gertrude," said she, "the wife of Leonard, the mason of Bonnal." 

"Tou are an exeollont woman," said Amer. " 1 have observed your children 
more than all the rest in the village ; they are more modest and better behaved 
than any of the others ; and they appear better fed. And yet I hear you arc 
veiy poor. Tell me what you wish for," 

" gi-aeioua sir, my husband has, for some time past, owed Unas Hummel, 
ihe bailiff, thirty florins ; and he is a hard man. He entices him to gaming, and 
all kinds of wastfl ; and because ho is afraid of hun, he dare not keep away from 
his tavern, though it costs him, almost every day, his wi^es and bis children's 
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bread. Honored sir] he lias seven young children, and without help and couu- 
ael againat the baUifT it is impossible that we should escape he^iaiy. I know 
that you have compassion upon the widow and the orphan, and therefore I have 
made bold to come to you, and tell you our miafortunes. I have brought witli 
me all my children's savings, to Jeave them with you, if I might venture to beg 
you to make some agreement for us, so that tlie bailiff, till ho is paid, may not 
oppress and injm^ us any more." 

Amer had long had suspicions of the bailiff. He perceived, theref(*re, imme- 
diately, the truth of this complaint, and the wisdom of what she asked. He took 
a cup of tea ■which stood before liim, and said — "Ton are tired, Gertrude; drink 
tliia tea, and j^ve your pretty child some of this milk," 

Gertrude stood ijlusliing ; and tliis paternal kindness went to her heart, so tliat 
she could not restrain her tears. And Amer encouraged her to tell him what 
the bailiff and his companions had done, and tlie wants and cares of many years. 
He listened attentively, and liian asked her, " How have you been able, Ger- 
trude, through all this distress to keep your children's money?" 

Then Gertrude answered;— "It was difficult indeed, gracious sir, to do so; 
but I always looked upon (he money as not my own, as if some dying man had 
^ven it me on his death-bed to keep for his children. I considered it almost in. 
this ligiit; and if ever, in the time of our greatest need, I was obhged to buy 
the children bread with it, I never rested till I had made It up again for them by 
night labor." 

"Was that always possible, Gertrude?" said Amor. 

" gracious m, if wo have once set our hearts upon any thing, we can do 
more than we could imapne possible, and God always helps us in our greatest 
need, if we are really doing our best to get what is absolutely necessary. 
gracious air, he helps us more tlian you in your magniScence can know or 
im^ne." 

Amer was deeply affected by the innocence and goodness of this poor woman; 
he made still further inquiries ; and said, "Gertrude, where is this money?" 

Then Gertrude laid down seven neat parcels upon Amcr's table; and to every 
parcel was &8tened a ticket, saying whose it was, and wljen Gertrude had taken 
any thing away from it, and how she had replaced it. 

Amer read the tidiets over attentively. Gertrude saw it, and blushed r "I 
ought to have taken away these tickets, gracious sir." 

Amer smiled, and read on; but Gertrude stood there abashed, and her 
heart throbbed on account of these tickets; for she was modest, and troubled at 
the least ^paarance of vanity. 

Amer saw her uneaanesa because she had not taken off the tickets, and felt 
the simple dignity of innocence, as she stood ashamed that her goodness and 
prudence were noticed ; and he resolved to befriend her more than she asked or 
hoptd for; for he felt her worth, and that no woman was like her among a thou- 
sand. He added somethir^ la each of the parcels, and said " Take hack your 
children's money, Gertrude, and I will lay down thirty florins for the bailiff till 
he is paid. Go home, now, Gertrude; to-morrow I shall he in the village, and 
I will settle matters Ijetween you and Hummel." 

Gertmde could not speak for joy ; scarcely could she stammer out a broken, 
sobbing—" Heaven reward you, gracious sir I" andilicn she went with her baby, 
and with the comfort she had obtained, to her liusband. As she went, she 
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prayed and thanked God all the way, and wept tears of gratitude and Lope, til! 
ahe came to her cottage. 

Leonard saw her coming, and saw the joy of her heart in her eountenaiice. 

" Art thou here again so soon ?" said he, going to meet her. " Thou hast been 
suecessfiil with Anier." 

" How dost tlion know that already?" said Gertrude. 

" I see it m thy face, thou exoellont creature, thou canst not conceal it." 

"That eau I not," said Gertrude, "and I would not, if I could, keep the good 
news a moment from thee, Leonard." Then she related to him Amer's kind- 
ness i how he had believed her words, aud how he had promised to help them. 
And slie gave the children Anier's present, and kissed them all, more ibndly 
and eheerfiilly Ihan she had done for a long time past ; and said to them : "Pray 
every day for Amer, my children, as yon pray for your father and me. Amer 
cares for the welfere of all the country; he cares lor your welfare; and if you 
ate good and well-behaved, and industrious, you will be dear to him, aa you are 
dear to me and to yonr father." 

From that time forward the mason's children, every morning and evening, 
when they prayed for their father and mother, prayed also for Amer, tlie father 
of the country. 

Gertrude and Leonard made fl-esh resolutions to look afler the management 
of Uie house, and to bring up their children in every good way ; and this day 
waa a festival to them. Leonard's courage was renewed, and in the evenii^ 
Gertrude prepared for him a supper that he was fond of; and they rejoiced to- 
gether oyer tlie coming morning, the assistance of Amer, and the mercy of their 
God, 

Amer, too, longed ibr the next morning, that he might do a deed, such as he 
did by thousands, to make his existence useiul. 

CHAPTEB lir. A BRUTE APPEALS. 

And when his bailiff came to him, that evenuig, to receive his orders, he said 
lo him, " I am coming myself to Bonnal, to-morrow. I am determined to have 
tiie building of the church begun at last." The bailiff rephedr " Gracious sir, 
is your grace's master-builder at Hberty now ? " No," answered Arner, " but 
there is a mason in the village, of the name of Leonard, whom I shall be glad 
to employ in this affair. Why have you never recommended bim to me before 
as a workman?" 

The bailiff made a low how, and s^d : " I durst not have employed the poor 
mason in any of your munificence's buildings." 
Amer. "Is he a trusty man, bailiff, upon whom I can depend?" 
Sailiff. "Yes — your grace may depend upon Mm; hois a very honest follow." 
"They say he has tm excellent wife; is she not a talker?" said Amer em- 
phatically. 

" No, indeed," replied the bailiff, " sho is a hard-working, quiet woman," 
" Very well," said Arner, " be at the church-yard to-morrow morning, at nine 
o'clock. I will meet yon there myself" 

Tlie bailiff went away, well pleased with this conversalion ; for he thought 
within himself this is a fresh cow fbr my stall; and he already turned over in 
bis mind the tricks by which ho should get tVom the maaon, the money he might 
gain by this building of the church. lie went straight liome, aud then to tlie 
mason's cottage. 
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It was alroadj dark, as he knocked impatiently at the door. 

Leonard and Gertrude were sitting by tlie table. The remains of the supper 
were still before them. Leooard knew the voice of the envioua bailifT, started, 
and pushed the food into a corner. 

Gerl.mde encouraged him not to be airaid, and to trust in Arner ; but he 
turned pale as lie opened the door for tiie bailiff 

The latter stnelt out ttie coticealed supper as quick as a hungry hound, but he 
behaved civilly, and said, thotigh with a smite | " You are well off, good people [ 
it is easy to do without tie tavern at this rate. Is it not, Leonard?" 

The poor man oast down liis eyes and was silent ; but Gertrude was bolder, 
andsaid: "'What are the bailiEfscommandsT It is seldom that he comes fur- 
ther than to the window of such a poor house as this." 

Hummel concealed his anger, laughed, and said; "It is very true that I 
Bliould not have expected to End auch good cooking here ; or perhaps I might 
have invited myself" 

This vexed Glertrudo. "H oiliff j" said she, "you smel! our supper, and grudge 
it tis. When a poor man is enjoying a supper he lilies, and which perhaps ha 
does not get three times in a year, you should be ashamed to come in and spoil 

"I had no such wiofced mtentlon," said the bailiff still laughing. But soon 
afterward, he added more seriously, " Tou are too insolent, Gertrude ; it doea 
not become poor people. Tou should remember that we may have something to 
do with each other yet But I will not begin upon this at present. I am always 
kindly disposed toward your husband; and whenever I tan, I serve hira. Of 
this I can give proof." 

Gerlmde, " Bailifl^ my husband is enticed away, every day, to diink and game 
in your tavern, and then must I and my children, at home, suffer eveiy possible 
misery. This is the service wo have'to thank you for." 

Hammel. "You do mo wrong, Gertrude. It is true that your husband is 
somewhat inclined to drinking. I have often told him so. But in my tavern, 
I can not refuse any man what he asks for, to eat and drink. Every body does 

Ger. "Tes| but erery body does not threaten a poor unfortunate man with 
law, if he docs not double his reckoning every year." 

Here the bailiff could restrain himself no longer ; he turned in a rage to 
Leonard: "Are you such a pitiful fellow, Leonard, as to tell these tales of me? 
Itust I have it llirown into my very beard, what you ragamuffins are going to 
bring upon the credit and good name of an old man like me? DidI not reckon 
with you a short time ago, before the overseer ? It ia well that all the tickets 
are in my hands. Will you deny my claims, Leonard?" 

"That is not the question," said Leonard. " Gertrude only wants me to make 
no fresh debts." 

The baUiff considered a little, lowered his tone, and said : " There is nothing 
so much amiss in that. But you are tiie master — she does not wish to tie you 
np in leading-strings?" 

Ger. "Far from it, baihff. I only wish to get him out of the leading-strings 
in which he is now fast — and that is your booh, b^ft) and those beautiful 

Hum, "He has only to pay me, and then he will be out of the leading-strings, 
as you can fliem, in a twinkl n;;," 
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Gst. "He will well be able to do tlial^ if be makes no fresh debts." 

Eu-ni. "You are proud, Gertnido— we shall see. Confess the truth, Ger- 
trude I you would ratber ait junketing with him alone at home, than let him 
enjoy a glass of wine with me." 

Ger. "You are a mean fellow, bailiff; tut your speeches do me no harm." 

Hummel could not eoutipue this conversatioD any longer. He felt that some- 
thii^ must have happened to make this woman so bold. Therefore he durst not 
indulge his anger, and took hia leavo. 

" Have you any further commands ? " said Gertnido. 

"None if this is to be (he way;" answered Hummel. 

"What way?" replied Gertrude, smiling, aud looking steadily in his face. 

This put the bailiff still more out of countenance, so that he knew not how 
to behave. 

He went oul^ muttering to himself down the steps ; what can be the meaning 
of all this ? 

Leonard waa not easy about the business, and the bailiff waa still less so. 
Chapter it. — he la with his own bet, ahd it is there THii rogues show 

It was now near midnight, and aa soon as he got home, he sent for two of 
Leonard's neighbours, to come to him directly. 

They were in bed when he sent, but got up again, without delay, and went 
to him through the dark night 

And he inquired about everything which leonard and Gertrude had done 
for some days past But as they could tell him nothing which threw any light 
upon the subject, he turned hia rage against them. 

" Tou hounds, if one wants any thing from you, you are never ready with it. 
I don't know why I should always be your fool. Whenever you trespass in tiie 
woods, or steal fodder, — I am to take no notice of it. — When you turn cattle 
into the squire's pastures and destroy the hedges — I must not say a word"^ 

"You, Bullerl more than a third part of thy reclioning was false, and I was 
silent about it Dost thou think that bit of mouldy hay waa eno\^h to content 
me 7 but the year is not yet passed over. And you, Kruel I Thy half meadow 
belongs to thy brother's children. Tou old tbief I what good hast thou done 
to me, that I should not give thee up to the hangman, whose property thou art ? " 

These speeches frightened the neighbors. 

" What can we do ? What must we do, Mr. Bailiff? By night or by day, 
we are always ready to do what you ask us," 

"Tou dogs I Tou can do nothing — you know nothing — lam half mad with 
rage. I must know what the mason's people have been about this week — what 
ia hidden in that poke." Thus he went on. 

In the mean time Kruel recollected himself. 

"Hold, bailiff, I have just thought of something. Gertrude went over the 
fields this morning; and this evening, her Liseli was praising the squire at the welL 
She must surely have been to the h^L The evening before, there was a groat 
lamentation m the cottage ; nobody knew why. To-day they are all cheerful 

The bailiff was now convinced that Gertrude had been to the hall. Anger 
and alarm raged still more fiercely in his soul. 

He uttered horrible curses, abused Amer violently for listening to every beg- 
17 
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garly wretch ; and swore to have revenge upon Leonard and Qertrade. " But 
you must say nothing about II, neighbors. I will treat these people ciTiUy, till 
ail 13 ripe. Look carefiilly aAer what they do, and bring me word^ — -I will be 
your man wlien you want help." 

Then lie took Duller aside, and said, "Dost thou know any thing of the stolen 
flower-pola? Thouwert seen, yesterday, going over the borders with a laden 
ass. Wiiat wert thou carrying off? 

Buller started. "I — I — had — " "Come, come," said the bailiff "be faithful 
to nie, and I will help thee at a pinch." 

Then the neighbors went away, but it was already near dawn. 

And Hummol threw himself on his bed for about an hour — started, thought 
of vengeance, gnashed hia teeth in uneasy slumber, and kicked with his feet — 
till the dear day called him from hia bed. 

He resolved (c see Leonard once more, to master himself and to tell him that 
Arner had appointed him to build the church. He summoned all his powora 
of deceiving, and went to him. 

Gertrude and Leonard had slept more peacefiilly this night than they had 
done for a long time past ; and at the dawn of morning tlioy prayed for a bless- 
ing upon the day. They hoped also for prompt help from Father Arner. This 
hope spread tranquillity of soul, and unwonted delightful serenity around them. 

Tlius did Hummel And them. He saw how it was, and Satan entered into 
his heart, so that he was more than ever inflated with r^;e ; but he commanded 
himself wished them civilly good morning, and said : 

" Leonard, we parted in anger wiUi each other last n^ht ; but tiis must not 
last. I have some good news for thee. I am come JVom our gradous master; 
he has been speaking of building the church, and inquired about thee, I said 
thou wert equal to the work, and I tliink he will give it thee. This is Uie way 
neighbors can serve one another — we must not be so easily vexed." 

Lamard. "He has agreed with his master-builder to build the diureh. Tou 
told the whole village so, long ago." 

mmtmel. "I thought it was so; but it proves a mistake. The master-builder 
has only made an estimate of it, and thou mayeat eaaly believe he has not for- 
gotten his own profit. If thou undertakest it according b> this reckoning, thou 
maysl gather up gold like leaves. Leonard, see now how well I mean by thee." 

The maaon was overcome by the hope of having the work, and thanked him 
cordially. But Gertrude saw that tho bailiff was while with smothered rage, 
and that bitlerwrath was concealed under his smiles; and she could not yet re- 
joice. The bailiff retired, and as he went, he added, "Within an hour Arner 
will be here." And Leonard's daughter Liae, who was standing by her father, 
said to the bailiti; 

" We have known that ever since yesterday." 

ttummel started at these words, but pretended not lo hear them. 

And Gertrude, who saw that the bailiff was lying in wait for the money, 

which might be gained by the buildmg of the church, was very uneasy about it. 

Chapter v.— he tivds his master. 

Is the mean time Arner came to the churchyard, and many people collected 
together from the village to see the good squire. 

" Are you so idle, or is tliis a holiday, that you have so much time to be gossip- 
ing here? said the bailiff to some who stood too near him j for he always took care 
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that nobody aliould hear tiie orders he received. But Arner observed it and 
said aloud; "Bailiff, I like my children to remain in the churdiyard, and to 
hear, themseivea, how I will arrange about the building. "Why ilo you drive 
them away ? " 

Huouuel bowed down to the ground, and called aloud to the noighbora : 
"Come back again! hia grace wili allow it." 

Araer. "Have you seen the estimate for the building of the dnirch?" 

Bailiff. " Yea, gracious air." 

Amftr. " Do you tliink Leonard can mate the buildii^ good and durable, at 
tbia price?" 

"Yes, graciona sir," anawered the bailiff; and he added in a lower lone, 
" I think, OB he lives on tbe spot, he might perhaps undertaka it for something 

But Arner said aloud, " Am much as I would iiave given to my master-builder, 
BO much will I give him Cidl him here, and take care that ha haa as mucli 
ftora the wood and from the magazine as the master-builder would have had." 

A few moments before Arner sent to call him, Leonard had gone to the upper 
village, and Gertrude resolved to go back herself to the churchyard with the 
messenger, aod l«ll Arner her anxieties. 

When the bailiff aaw Gertrude coming back with tbe messenger instead of 
Leonard, be turned pale. 

Arner observed it, and said, "What is the matter, bailiff?" 

BaU-ff. " Nothing, gracious sir 1 nothing at all ; only I did not sleep well last 

"One may tell that by your looks," said Arner, looking steadily into his in- 
flamed eyes. Then be turned to Gertrude, spoke to her kindly, and said, " la 
your husband not with you 1 You must tell him to come to me. 1 will intrust 
the building of Uiis church to him." 

Gertrude stood for a few momenta silent, and durst not say a word before so 
many people. 

Arasr. "Why do you not speak, Gertrude? I will ^ve your husband the 
work, upon the same terms on which my maater-builder wouM have had it. 
This ought to please you, Gertrude." 

Gertrude had now recovered heraelj and said, " Gracious sir, the church is so 
near the tavera" 

AU the people began to smile ; and as most of them wislied to conceal this 
from tbe bailiff they turned away from him toward Arner. 

Tlie bailitF, who clearly saw that Arner had perceived it all, got up in a pas- 
sion, went toward Gertrude, and aaid, " What have you to say againat my tavern?" 

Arner quickly interrupted him and said, " Is tliia your affair, bailiff, that you 
interfere about it?" Then he turned again to Gertrude, and said, "What do you 
mean? Why is the ohurcli too near the tavern?" 

Ger. "Gradoua air, ray husband is easily enticed away by wine; and if he 
works evei7 day so near the tavern, I am afraid he will not be able to resist" 

Arner. "But can not he avoid the tavern, if it is so dangerous to liim?" 

Ger. "Gradous sir, when people are working hard, and get heated, it makes 
them very thirsty; and if he has always before his eyes people drinking together, 
and trying to entice him by every kind of joviaUly, and jesting, and buying 
wine, and laying wagera, oh I how will he be able to resist ? and if he once gets 
ever so little into debt again, he is feat Gracious sir, if you only knew how 
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one single evening, in iuch houses, can bring poor people into slavery and 
Boaiea, out of which it is scarcely possible to escape again!" 

Arner. "I do know it, Gertrude 1 and I am angry ahout what you told me 
yesterday ; and therefore, before your eyes, and before the eyes of all these peo- 
ple, I will show that I will not have the poor oppressed and jll-useti. Then ho 
turned to the baih£^ and said, wilh a solemn voice, and a look wliioli thrilled 
.through his bones and marrow : " Bailiffl is it true, that poor people are op- 
pressed, and misled, and cheated in your house 7" 

Confused, and pale as death, the bailiff answered ; " Gracious sir, such a thing 
never happened to me before in my life,^ — and so long as I live, and am 

bailiff" ; he wiped the perspiration from his lace — coughed— cleared his 

tliroat, and began ^ain. " It is dreadful " , 

Arner, " Tou are disturbed, bailiffl The question is a simple one. Is it true, 
thai you oppress the poor, and lay snares for them in your tavern, so as to make 
then' homes unhappy?" 

Bail'ff. "No, certainly not gracious sir I Thiaistherewardone gets for serving 
such beggarly folks. I might have foreseen ii One always gela such thanks 
instead of payment." 

ArriKr. "Trouble not yourself about payment cow. The question is, whether 
this woman liea." 

Bailiff. "Yea, certainly, gradousairl I will prove it a thousand fold." 

Araer. "Once ia enougli, bailiffl but take care. Tou said yesterday, that 
Gertrude was a good, quiet, hard-working woman, and no talker." 

"I don't know — I — I — thought — you have — I thought — her so ," said 

the gasping bailiff. 

Amer. "Yon are so troubled, bailiff, that there is no speaking to you now. It 
will be better for me to find it out from these neighbors here; and immediately 
he turned to two old men who stood by quietly, and with interest, observing 
what passed, and said to them, 'Is it true, good neighbors? are the people led 
away to evil, and oppressed in tlio tavern ?' The two men looked at each otlicr, 
and durst not speak," 

But Arcer encouraged tliem kindly. "Do not be afraidl Tell me the plain 
tmth I" 

" It is but too true, gracious sir; but howcaowe poor people venture to com- 
plain i^iunst the haJliff?" said the elder of the two at last, but in so low a voice, 
that only Amer could hear it. 

"It is enough, old man," said Amer; and then turned to the bailiff. 

" I can nol, at present, inquire fUly into this complaint ; but certiunly I will 
have my poor people secure agamst all oppression ; and I have long tboughl 
tliat no bailiff should keep tavern. But 1 will deferthis till Monday. Gertrude, 
tell your husband to come to me; and be easy, on his aeoount, about the 

Then Amer transacted some other business; and when be had done, lie went 
into the forest hard by ; and it was late when he arrived at home. The baihA; 
too, who was obliged to follow him into the forest, did not get back to the vil- 
lage till It was night. 

When ho came to his house, and saw no light in the room, and heard no 
voices, be Ibreboded some misfortune; for usually Hie house was full every eve- 
ning, and all the windows were lighted up by the candles which stood upon the 
tables; and the shouts of those who wore drinking, always sounded tlirough 
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tbe still oight, so that jou might have heard them at tJie bottom oi ma street, 
though it is a long one, and the baililTa houae stands at the top. 

The bailiff was very much startled by this unusual silence. He opened his 
door impatiently, and said, " Wliat is this 1 what ia this ? Why in nobody 
here?" 

His wife was sobbing in a comer. "Ohhuabandl Art thou comeback? 
Oh what a misfortune has befallen nsl There is a jubilee of thy enemies in the 
yillage, and no man dares come and drink a single glass of wine with us. 
They all say thou bast been taken through the forest to Ambui^." 

As an imprisoned wild boar foams in the trap, opens hia jawa, rolla about his 
eyes, and roars with anger; so did Hmnmel r^e. Ho stamped, and waa full 
of fury, plotted revenge against Amer, and curaed Mm for hia goodness. Tlien 
he spoko to himself: 

"Is tills the way to have justice done in. the country? He will take away 
my license ttom me, and be the only person to hang up a ^n in the manor. 
In Uie memory of man, the bailiffs have all been landlords. All affairs have 
gone through out hands. But this man thrusts hunaelf into every thing, 
like a vilkge schoolmaster. Therefore every knave is become insolent to the 
constables, and says he can speak to Amer himself. Thus the law loses all its 
credit, and we sit sEiil under it and are silentj pitiiul creatures as we are, whilst 
he thus wrongs and alters the rights of the land." 

Thus did the old rogue misrepresent to himseU'the good and wise actions of 
his excellent master, raged and plotted revenge, till he fell asleep. 

CHiPTBB TI. — OONVBHSiTIOS 4JI0SOST COUNTRY PEOPLE. 

In the morning he rose early, and sang and whistled at his window, tliat peo- 
ple might think he was perfectly easy about wliat liad happened yesterday. But 
Fritz, his ne^hbor, called to him across the street: "Hast tliou customers so 
early, that thou art bo merry ?" and he smiled to himself as he said it. 

"They will be coming soon, Frital Hopaaaa and Heisasal Plums are not 
figs," said the bailiff; and he held a ghias of brandy out of ttie window, and 
said: "Wilt Uiou pledge me, Fritz?" 

"It is too soon for me," answered Fritz, "I will wait till there is more com- 

"Thou wert always a wag," said the baili£t "bul^ depend upon it, yesterday's 
bnalnesa will not turn out so ill. No bird flies so high that it never comes down 

"I know notj" answered Fritz. "The bird I am thinkmg o? has had a 
long flight of it; but perhaps we are not speaking of the same bird, Mr. 
Bailiff? They are calling me to breakfeaH" and with this, Fritz shot down his 
window. 

'■Short leave-taking," murmured the bailiff to hrnisel^ and shook his head 
until his hair and his cheeks shook. "I shall have tlio devQ to pay, to get this 
cursed business of yesterday out of these people's heads." Having said this to 
hhnseli; ha poured out some brandy, drank it off, and said again: "Courage! 
time brings counsel! This is Saturday. These simpletons will be going to be 
shaved. I will away to the barber's, and give them each a glass of wine. The 
fellows always believe me ten times before they would half believe the pastor 
once." So said the Ijailiffto himself; and then added to his wife: "Fihrnybox: 
with tobacco: not willi my own, but with that strong sort — it suits such fel- 
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loirs. And if the barbcr'a \iay comes for wiue, give him that brimstoned three 
times over, and put iuto each can a glass of braudj." 

He went out ; but whUst he was in tlie street, and not lar from home, he rec- 
ollected himseli; turned back, and said to hia wife, " There may bo knaves drink- 
ing witii me. I must be upon my guard. Get me soma yellow-colored water; 
and wbea I send for the La Cote, bring it thyself," He then went out again. 

But before he arrived at the barber's, and under the lime-trees near the school 
he met Nickel Spitz and Jc^ti Rubel. 

" Whitlier away, in thy Sunday clothes, Mr. Bailiff?" asked Nickel Spitz, 

BaAiff. "I am going to get shaved." 

JiicM. "It's odd thou hast time for it, on a Saturday morning." 

Bailiff. " That's true. It is not so the year through." 

Mck. '■ No I It is not long since thou comest always on a Sunday, between 
morning prayers, to the barber." 

Bailif, " Yes, a time or two." 

Nick. " A time or twol The two last, I think. Since the paslor had tliy dog 
driven out of the church, thou hast never been within his premises." 

Bailif. " Thou art a fbo!, Nickel, to talk ao. Wc must forgive and foi^t ; the 
driving the dog away, lias long been out of my head." 

Nick. "I would not trust l« that, if I were the pastor." 

BaSif. "Thou art a simpleton, Nickel ; why should be not? But wme into 
the room, there will be some drinking ere long." 

Nick. " Thou wouldst look sharp alter the barber, if he had any drinking 
going on m his house." 

Bailif. "1 am not half so jealous as that comes to. They are for taking away 
my license; but Nickel, wo are not come to that yet. At all events, we shall 
have ax weeks and three days, before that time arrives." 

MJi. "So I suppose. But it is no good thing for tliee,tliat the young squire 
does not follow his grandlather's creed." 

Bailif. "Truly, he does not believe quite as his grandlather did." 

Nick. "I suspect they differ about every article of the twelve." 

Saffif. " It may be so. But the old man's belief was the best, to my fancy." 

Nick. "Nodoubt! The first article of his creed was: Ibelievein thee, my 
bailiff." 

Bailiff. " Thou art fecetious, Nickell but what was the nest?" 

Nick. "I don't know eiactlj. I think it was; I believe in no man but thee, 
my bailiff, not a single word." 

Bailiff. "Thou shouldst have been a pastor. Nickel i thou couldst not only 
have explained the catechism, but put a new one in its place." 

Nick. " They would not let me do that. If they did, I should make it so clear 
and plain, that the children would understand it without the pastor, and then he 
would naturally be of no use." 

Bailif. "We will keep to the old, NiekeL It is the same about the catechism 
as about every thing else to my mind. We shall not better ourselves by changing." 

AM. "That is a maxim which is sometimes true, and sometimes not. It seems 
to salt thee now with the new squire." 

Bailiff. " It will suit others too, if we wait patiently, and tor my own part, I 
am not eo much afiaid of the new squire. Every man finda his master." 

Nick. "Very true: but there was an end of the old times for thee, hst 
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Sailiff. " At all events, Nickel,! have had my ^are of them, let others try 

Nkk. "TruSjUiouhaBt had thy share, and a very good one it was; but, how 
could it misa? The Becrelarf, the attorney, and the late pastor's assistant, all 
owed thee jnoney." 

Bailiff. " People aaid so, Irat it was not true." 

Nidi. "Thou mayfit say so now; but thou hadst an action brought against 
two of thero, because the money did not come back." 

Bailiff. " Thou fool, thou knowest every thing." 

Jficft. " I know a, great deal mora than that. I know thy tricks with Rudi'a 
6,ther, and liow I caught Uiee by the dog-kennel, under tho heap of straw, lying 
on thy &CC, close to Rudi'a window ; hia attorney was with him. Till two o'clock 
in the momiug, didst thou listen to what they were saying in the room. I whs 
watcliman that night, and had wine gratis at thy house, Ibr a week after, for my 
silence." 

Bailiff. " Thou heretic ; there is not a word of truth in what thou sayest. It 
would bo pretty work lor thoo, if thou wert made to prove it." 

Nick. " I was not talking about proving itj but thou knowest whether it be true 

Bailiff. "Thou hadst better take back thy worda." 

Nick. " The devil put it into thy head to listen under the straw, in the night 
Thou couldst hear every word, and then easUy twiat thy evidence witb the 
attorney." 

Bailiff. "How thou talkestl" 

Nick. " How I talk ? If the attorney had not wrested thy evidence before the 
court, Rudi would have had his meadow now, and "Waat and KaJbaoker needed 
not have taken their fine oaths." 

Bailiff. " Truly, thou undcratandest tho business, as well as the aclioolmastcr 
does Hebrew." 

Nidc. "Whether I understand it or not, I learned it from thee. Mora than 
twenty times thou haat laughed with me, at thy obedient servant, Mr. attorney." 

Bailiff. " Yes, so I have ; but he did not do what thou sayest. It ia true, he 
was a conning dcvIL God forgive him. It will be ten years, next Michaelmas, 
since he was Itud in his grave." 

Nkk, " Since he was sent to hell, thou shouldst say," 

Bailiff. "That is not right. We should not speak ill of the dead." 

Nick. "Tory true; or else I could tell how he cheated Eoppi'a children." 

Bailiff. " lie might have confessed himself to thee, on liia death-bed, thou 
knowest it all so well" 

NkL "1 know it, at any rate." 

Bailiff. "The best part of it is, that I gained the action ; if thou Iiadst known 
that I had lost it, it would have troubled me." 

Nick. "Nay, I know that tliou didst gain It, but I also know how." 

Bailiff. "Perhaps; perhaps not." 

NicJe. " God keep all poor folks from law." 

Bailiff. "Thou art right there. Only gentle-folks and people well off in the 
world, should go to law. That would certainly be a good thing; but so would 
many other things, Nickel. Well, well, we must be content with things as they 

NvA. " Bailiff, that wise saying of thine puts mo in mind of a fable I heard 
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from a pUjjrim. He came out of Alsace, and t»ld it before a wLole room fnl! of 
people. A hermit had deacribed the world in a book of foblea, and he could 
repeat it almost from bo^nning to end. We asked him to tell ua some of these 
fables, and he related Uiat which thou remlndest me oE" 

BaSif. " Well, what waa it, prater?" 

Nick "Bj good luck, I tWti I rameinber if. 'A sheep was complainii^ and 
iameDting that the woll| the dog, the fox, and the butcher, tormented her terri- 
bly. A fox, that waa standing near the fold, heard the complaint, and said to 
the sheep ; we must always be content with the wise regulations of tlie world. 
If there were any chaise it would be for the worse. 

Tliat may be true, when the fold is sbul^ answered the sheep j but if it were 
open, I, for one, should not agree with yon. 

It is right eoough that there should be wolves, foxes, and wild bcaata : but 
it is also right, that the fold should bo carefully looked after, and that poor weak 
animals should have watohftd shepherds and dogs, to protect them from wild 

' Heaven preserve us,' added the pilgrim ; ' there are everywhere plenty of wild 
beasts, and but few good shepherds.' 

' Great Giod, tlion knowest wherefore it is so, and we must submit ^lently.' 
His comrades added : ' yes, we must submit ailently ; and holy virgm, pray for ua 
now, and in Uie hour of our death.' 

We were all affected when the pilgrim spoke so feeHngJy, and we could not 
go on chattering our nonsense as usuaL" 

Bailiff. "It's line talking about snch silly fancies of the sheep; according to 
which, wolves, foxes, and other wild beasts must die of hunger." 

Nidc. "It would be no great harm if they did." 

BaUiff. "Art thou suro of that?" 

Jfii^ "Nay, I spoke foolishly; they need not die of hui^rr they might 
olwiija find carrion and wild creatures, and these belong to them, and not tamo 
animals, which must be brought up, and kept with labor and cost." 

Bailiff. "Thou wouldst not then hare them altogether die of hunger. That is 
a great deal for such a friend of tame animals to allow ; but I am starved, come 

Met. " I can not, I must go on." 

Bailiff. "Good-bye then, neighbors;" and he went away. Rubel and Nickel 
looked at each other for a moment, and Kubel said, "Thon bast salted hia meat 
for him." 

Nidc. "I wish it had been peppered too, and so that it might have burnt hia 
tongue till to-morrow." 

Rtibd. "A week ago, thou durst not thus have spoken to him." 

2iick. "And a week ago he would cot ha.ve answered as he did." 

Ri^iel. "That ifl true. He is grown aa tame as my dog, the first day it had its 
mhzzle on." 

Nick. " When the cup is fijll it will run over. That has been true of many a 
man, and it wiH bo true of the bailiff." 

RvM. " Heaven keep ua from ofBcers ! I would not be a bailiii", with his two 

Jficla "But if anybody offered thee half of one, and the office of bailiff, what 
wouldst thou do?" 
R\^el. "Thoufooll" 
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Xkk. " Tliou wise man 1 what wouldst thou do ? come, confess; tliouwouldst 
quickly cooseat, wrap tlio cloak of two colora aroQQd thee, aud be bailiff." 
SiiM. " Dost thoQ think so ?" 
Nkk. "Yes, 1 do think so." 

Rubd. "We are losing time chattering here. Good-bye, Nickel." 
Nick. "Good-bye, Rubel." 

CaAPTEB VII. — T^ BAIUFF BEGIMa SOUB BAHJFf'S BUSINESS. 

As soon as the bailiff entered the barber's room, he saluted him, and his wife, 
and the company, before he sealed himself) or made any bustle. Formerly, be 
used U> make a groat spitting auet coogbiag flrst, and took no notice of anybody, 
till he had seated himsel£ 

The country people answered, smilingly, and put their hats on again, much 
sooner than tliey usually did, when the bailiff spoke to Uiem. He began the 
conversation by saying, "Always good pay, Mr. Barber, and so much custom; 
I wonder how you manage \a get through it, with one pair of hands." 

The barber was a quiet man, and not in the habit of replying to such speeches ; 
but the bailiff had been teasing him with theso Jests for several months past, 
and every Sunday morning in sermon-time ; and as it liappened, he took it into 
bis head to answer him for once, and said: 

" Mr. Bailiff) you need not wonder how people manage to work hard, with 
one pair of hands, and get little ; but it ia, indeed, a wonder how some people 
manage to eit with their hands before them, doing nothing at all, and yet get a 
great deal." 

Ba3if. "True enough, barber; but thou shouldst try. Tiie thing ij, t« keep 
Ibe hands still, in the right way : then, money showers down like rain," 

The barber made another attempt^ and said: "Nay, bailiff, the way is, to 
wrap one's self up in a two-colored cloak, and say these three words : Itis $o, 
on my oatb, It is so. If the time be well cliosen, one may then put two fingers 
up, three down — abramdabral and behold a hag fiill of gold." 

This put the bailiff into a passion, and he answered, " Thou art a conjuror, 
barber 1 but there is no wonder in that. People of thy trade always understand 
witchcraft and conjuring." 

This was too sliarp for the good barber, and he repented having meddled with 
the bailiff; so he held his peace, and let the others talk, and began quietly 
lathering a man who was sitting before him. The bailiff continued, maliciously; 
"The bta'ber ia quite a fine gentleman, he will not answer one again. He wears 
smart stockings, town-made shoes, and rufSes on a Sunday. He has hands as 
smooth as a squire's, and his legs are like a town-clerk's." 

The country people liked the barber, had heard this before, and did not laugh 
at the bailiffs wit. 

Only young GalU, who was bemg shaved, could not help smiling at the idea 
of the town-clerk's legs ; for he was just come from the office, where the jest 
had begun ; but when his face moved, the barber's razor cut his upper lip. 

This vexed the people ; they shook their heads, and old Uli took ids pipe out 
of bis month, and sidd : 

" Bailiff) it is not right to disturb the barber in this way." 

And when the others saw that old Uli was not afraid, and said this boldly, 
they murmured stiff more loudly, and said; "Galli is bleeding, nobody can be 
shaved at this rate." 
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"I am sorry for what has happened," said the tmliS; "tutlwill set all to 
Tights again." 

"Bojl fetoh three flasks of good wine, whioh heals wounds without needing 
to be warmed." 

The moment the bailiff spoke of wine, the first murmur subsided. 

Some did not believe that he was m earnest ; but lent, who was sitting in a, 
comer, solved the riddle, saying: " The bailiff's wine was tapped yesterday, in 
tho oharch-yard." 

Tho bailiii; taking hia tobaceo-hoi out of his pocketi laid it on the table, and 
Christian, the ballad-anger, asked him for a pipe-full. He gave it him ; then 
more followed his example, and the room was soon fiiU of the smoke of this 
strong febaeco, but the bailiff smoked, a better kind himseIC 

Meantime the barber and Hie other neighbors kept quiet, and made light of it 

This disturbed Master Urias. He went up and down the room, with his 
filler on his nose, as he always did, when he could not get rid of his vexation. 

"It is devilish cold in this room ; I can never smoke when it is so cold," sdd 
be. So he went out of the room, gave the maid a kreuzer to make a Isi^er fire, 
and it was soon warm enough. 

CHiPTEB Vlll.— WHBS THE WHEELS ARE GREASEO TEE WAGOS GOBS. 

Now came the brimstoned wine. "Glasses, glasses here, Mr. Barber," said 
the bluHC And the wife and tbe boy soon brought plenty. 

All the neighbors drewnear the wine flasks, and the b^iff poured out for them. 

How were old Uli, and all the rest, eontcnt again ; and young Gaili's wound 
was not worth mentioning. " If the simpleton had only sat still, the barber 
would not have cut him." 

By degrees they all grew talkative, and loud sounds of merriment arose. 

All praised the bailiff; and the mason, Leonard, was at one table abused for 
a lout, and at the other for a beggar. 

One fold how he got drunk every day, and now played tho saint ; another 
Baid, " He knew well why pretty Gertrude went, instead of the mason, to the 
squire at the hall : " and another, " That he dreamed, last night, that the bailiff 
would soon serve the mason according to his deserts." 

As an uuclean bird buries its beak in the ditch, and feeds upon rotten garble, 
so did Hummel satiate his wicked heart on tJie conversation of the neighbors. 
Tet it was with great caution and watcWhlness that he mingled in the wild up- 
roar of the chattering draokards. 

"Neighbor Richter," said he, giring him a glass, "you were yourself at the 
last reckoning, and are a qualified man. Ton know that the mason owed me 
thirty florins. It is now half a year smce, and ha has not paid me any part of it 
I have never once asked him for the money, nor ^ven him a hard word, and yet 
it is likely enough that I shall lose every ferthing of it." 

" That is clear enough," swore the farmers, " thou wilt never see another 
farthing of Uiy money;" and they poured out more wine. 

But the bailiff took out of his pocket book the mason's promissory note, laid 
it on the table, and said, " There you may see whether it be true, or not." 

Tlie countlymen looked over tho writing, as if they could road it, and said, 
" Ho is a rogue, that mason." 

And Christian, the ballad'singer, who, till now, had been quietly swallowing 
down the wine, wiped his month witli his coat sleeve, gol up, raised his glass, 
and shouted out, 
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Long life to the bailiff, and away with all firebcacda ;" bo sajing, be drank off 
.e glass, held it h> be filled, drank again, and sang; 



CHAPTES LS. — ON THE EIGHTS OF 

"Not so riotous, Christian," said the bailiff; " that is of no ose. Isbouldbe 
very sorry if any ill luck happened to the mason. I forgive him freely. He did 
it from poverty. Still it is hard that the connlry must lose its rights." 

The aeighhora opened their ears when he spoke of the country's rights. 

Some put down their glasses, when they beard of the country's rights, and 
listened. 

"I am an old man, neighbors, and it can not signify much to me. I have no 
children, and it ia almost over with me. But you have sons, ndghbora; to 
you, your rights are of great consequence," 

"Ayl ourrightsi" called out tlie men. " Tou are our bailiff. Donotletua 
lose a hair of our rights." 

BaUif. " Yes, neighbors. The landlord's license is a parish concern, and a 
valuable one. We must defend ourselves." 

Some few of the men shook their heads, and whispered to each other, "He 
never looked after the parish before — ho wants to draw us into Uie mud where 
he is sticking," 

But the majority shouted louder and louder, stormed, and cursed, and swore 
that lo-morrow tliere must be a parish meeting. 

The wiser amongst them were silent, and only said, quietly, to each other, 
" We shall see what they do when the wine is out of their heads." 

Meantime the bailiff kept prudently drinking of the colored water, and began 
again to rouse up the people about their r^^hts. 

"Tou all know," Said he, "how our forefather, RuppH, two hundred years 
ago, had to fight witii the cruel ancestors of this squire. This old Ruppli, (my 
grandfather has told me of it a, thousand times,) had a favorite sayuig, 'When 
tlie squires welcome beggars at the baJI, God help the country people.' Tbey 
do it only to make miscliief amongst them, and then to be masters themselves. 
Neighbors, we are thus always to be the fools in the game." 

CourdryTtien. "Kothingis clearer. We are thus always to be the fools in the 

Bailiff. " When your lawyers can be of no more use, you are as ill off as 
soldiers, who have their retreat cut off. The new squire is as aharp andtunniog 
as the devil. No man can see through him ; and certainly he gives no one a 
good word for notliing. If jou knew but half as much as I do, there would be 
no need for me losay another word to you. But you are not quite blockheads; 
you will take heed, and be on your guard." 

Abi, to whom the bailiff was speaking, and to whom he made a sign, answered. 
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"Do jou tLluk, bailiff, Uiatwo do not perceive hia drift? He wants to talse the 
landlord's license Into his own linnds." 

Bailiff. " Tqu see through it, do yoa ?" 

Countrymen. "Ay, by G 1 tat we will not allow it. Our children shall 

have a free tavern, aa we have had." 

Abi. "He may choose to make oa pay a ducat for a measure of wine; and we 
should be felse to our own children." 

Bailiff. " That ia going too fer, Abi. Ho can never make you pay a ducat Ibr 

Ahi. " I don't know. The smith and the cartwright are raising their prices 
shamefully ; and even wood is dearer than it has been tliese fifty years. What 
say you, bailiff? Aa the twig ia bent, so growa the tree. How can you tell 
how high a measure of wine may gel^ when nobody can sell it but the sijuire ? 
It is devilish dear already, on aacountof the duty," 

Bailiff. " So it ia. There is always some new plague and difficulty, and tliat 
makes every thing dearer." 

"Yes, yes, if we will submit to iti" aaid the men, shouting and roaring, and 
threatenrng. Their conversation became, at last, the wihi uproar of a set of 
drunkards, which I can describe no furtlicr. 

ClIAPTEE S.— THE BAUBER'S DOG DRIKKS UP WATElt AT AN HBLTJCKY MOUEHT, 

Most of them wore, by this time, pretty well intoxicated, particularly Chria- 
tian the ballad-singer, who sat nest the bailiff; ajid, in one of his drunken 
huasas, knocked over the jug of water. 

The bailiff, alarmed, wiped the colored water off the table aa quickly as he 
could, that nobody might delect the cheat. But llio barber's dog, under the 
table, was thirsty, and lapped the water from the ground; and, unluckily, one 
of the neighbors, who was looking sorrowfully after the good wine under the 
table, observed that Hector licked it up. 

"Wonder and marks, bailiff' said he, " how long have doga drank wine?" 

"You fool, long enough I" anawered the bailiff, and made signs to him with 
hie hands and head, and pushed him, with his foot, under the table, to be ailent 
He kicked the dog, at the same Wme, to drive liim away. But Hector did not 
understand hun, for he belonged to the barber. He barked, snarled, and lapped 
up the, colored water a little further off. The bailiff turned pale at this; for 
many of the others now began to look under tlie table, and lay their beads to- 
gether, and point to the dog. Tlie barber's wife took up the fragmenta of the 
broken pitcher, and Smelt at them, and perceiving that it was only water, shook 
her head, and said, aloud, " Thia ia not right." 

The men murmured cdl round ; "There's something hidden under this;" and 
the barber told the bailiff, to hia face, "Bailiff, your fine wine is nothing but 
colored water." 

"Ia it not, indeed?" exclaimed the metL 

"What the devil is the meaning of this, baihff? Wliy do you drink water?" 

The bailiff, confused, answered, "I am not very well; I am obliged to spare 

But the men did not believe the angwer; and right and left they munnured 
more and more ; " Thero is something wrong in thia." 

And now some began to complain, that the wine had got into their beads, 
which such a small quantity should not have done. 
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The two wisest amongst them got up, paid the barber, and said, "good-bje, 
neighbors," and went toward the door. 

"So soon, gentlemen I Why do you leave the oompaGy so soon?" said the 
bailiff. 

" Wo have something else to do," answered the men, and went out 

The barber aocompauled them out of the room, and said, "I wish llie bjuliff 
had gone instead of you. lie liaa had no good intention, either with the wine 
or the water." 

"So we tbink, or wo would have staid," answered the men. 

Barber, "And I can not endure this drunlton rioting." 

Men. There is no reason why thou ahouldst ; and it may bring thee into dif- 
ficulties. " If I were in thy place, I would put an end to it," eaid the elder of 
the two. 

"I dare not do that," replied the barber. 

" Things are not sa they were, and thou art master in thy own house," said 
the men. 

"I will follow your advice," said Ibe barber, and went back into the room. 

"What is the matter with these gentlemen, that tbey are gone off so sud- 
denly?" said the baiUff. 

And the barber answered, "I am of their mind. Sueli rioting is unseemly, 
and does not suit my house." 

Bailif. "So, so! and is this your answer 7" 

Barber, " Tea, indeed, it is, Mr. Bailiff. I like a quiet house." 

This dispute did not please the honorable company. 

"We will be quieter," SMd one of them. 

"We will behave well," said another. 

" Come, eome, let us all be friends," said a third, 

"Bailiff, another Saak I " said Christian. 

"Ha, neighbors I I have a room of my own. We will leave the barber in 
peace," said the bailiff. 

"I shall be Tery glad of it," answered the barber. 

"But the parish business is foi^otten, and the landlord's rights, neighbors!" 
said old Abi, who was tliirsty yet. 

"Follow me, all who are true men," said the bailiff, threateningly, — muttermg 
" donner and wetter," and lookmg fiercely ronnd the room. He stud good-bye to 
nobody, and clapped the door alter him so furiously, that the room shook. 

" This is sliameful I " said the barber. 

"Tes; it is sliameful," said many of the men. 

"It is not r^ht," said young Meyer. "I, lor one, will not enter the bailiff's 
house." 

"Nor I," added Lanpi. 

"The devil, nor 11" said Reynold. "I remember yesterday momiTig. I 
stood next to him end Arner, and saw how it was." 

The neighbors looked at each other, lo see what they should do ; but most 
of them sat down again, and staid where they were. 

Only Abi and Christian, and a couple of blockheads more, took up the bailiff's 
empty cans, and went after him. 

The bailiff was looking out of his window, down the street, which led to the 
barber's house, end as nobody followed at first, he was vexed at himself. 

" What a lame ox I am ! It is almost noon, and I have done noUiing yet. 
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Tha wine is dtunk and now thej laugh at me. I have blabbed to them like a 
child, and let myself down, aa if I had been one of them. How, if I had reallj 
meant well \>y these fellows; if I had really deared to serve the parish; or, if 
I had onlj kept up the sppeaiance of it a little lietter, I should have succeeded. 
Suoh a parish as this will dance after any cunaing piper, who can only persuade 
them he means well by them. But times have been only too good for ma. In 
the old squire's time, I led Uie parish about like a he-goat. Ever since I have 
been bLuliff, it has l>een my pastime and delight to abuse them, tease them, and 
master them ; and even now I mean to do so more than ever. But then, I must 
and will keep them at a distance. Shaking hands and lowering one's self; ask- 
ing advice, and acting like ^'v-^^^'^'1T•'B hritihinriii'-l'^— , does not do, where peo- 
ple are so well known. Such a man as I am, must quietly act for lumself; only 
employ such people aa he knows, and let the parish alone. A. herdsman does 
not ask advice of hia oxen, and yet I have been fool enough to do so to-day." 

Sow came the men with the empty cans. 

"Are you alone? "Would not the dogs come with you?" 

" No, not a man," answered Abi. 

BaHif. " That is going a good way." 

CkrisHim. " I think so too." 

Bailiff. " I should like to know what they are talking and consulting to- 
getlier. Christian, go and seek tlie other cans." 

OJirristian. " There are none left there." 

BaU'f, "Bloclfheadl It's all one for that. If thou findest none, get thyself 
shaved or bled, and wait to listen to what they say. If thou bringest me any 
news, I will drink with thee till morning. And thou, Loli, go to the mason's 
old comrade, Joseph, but take care that no one observes ttiee, tell him to come 

" Give me another glass first, I am thirsty," said Loli, " and Hien m run like 
a greyhound, and be back again in a twinkling." 

'■Very well," said the bailiff, and gave him one. 

These two went oS, and Uie bailiff's wife set some wine before the others. 
Chapter xl — well-laid plots of a hogue. 

The bailiff himself went, in some perplexity, into the nest room, and considered 
how he should manage matters when Joseph came. 

"He is Mthless, that I may depend upon, and cunnmg as the devil He has 
dmnk away several crowns of his master's money ; but my demand is a great 
one. He will he afi'aid, and not trust me. It is almost noon. I will offer him 
aa much as ten crowns. If he will do as I bid him, within three weeks all the 
plaster will fell off the building. 1 sliall not grudge ten crowns," said the bailiff; 
and as he was speaking thus to himself Loli arrived, with Joseph behind hun. 
Tliey did not come together, that they might excite less suspicion. 

" Good day, Joseph I I suppose thy master does not know that thou art here." 

Joseph answered, " He is still at the hall, but he will come back at noon. If 
I am at work again by one o'clock, he will never miss me." 

"Very well I have something to say to thee, Joseph. We must be alone," 
stud the bmliff i and, taking him into the inner room, he shut the door and bolted 
it. There were bacon, vegetables, wine, and bread, upon the table. The bailiff 
placed two chairs by the table, and said to Joseph, " Thou wilt miss tliy dinnei' ; 
at down and eat it with me." 
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""With all mj' heart," aaawered Joseph. — sat down, and said, "Mr. Bailiff 
what ia it jou want? I am at your service." 

The b^liff nnswered, " To thy good health, Joseph !" drank, and then con- 
tinued the converaation. "Try these vegetablea: they are good. Why dosl 
thou not help thyself? Thou haat hard times enough with thy master" 

JiwepA. " True ; but it will be better when he has work at the hall." 

Bailiff. " Tliou art a fool, Joseph I Thou mayest easily imagine how long 
that will last. I wiah him joy of it; but he ia not the man for sueh a thing. 
He has never had the manageraont of any thing of the aort ; but ho will trust 
all to Ihee^ Joseph." 

Joseph. "May be 30." 

Bailiff. " I foresaw that, and therefore wished to speak \o thee. Thou canat 
do me a great favor." 

Josepli. " I am all attention, Mr. Bailiff Here's luck to my master," (dririJi- 
ing.) 

"It shall not be for nothing, mason," said the bailiff, and helped hun agsun to 
the vegetables. " I should be very glad if the foundation of tlie church, which 
is to be of hewn stone, were got from the quarry at SohwendL" 

Jos^h. "Potz blitz, Mr. BailiffI It can never beJ The stone is bad, and 
good ibr nothing, as a foundation — " 

Bailiff. "0 the stone ia not so bad: I have often seen it used. It is gooa, I 
say, Joseph; and it vrould be a great pleasure to mo if this quarry were to be 
opened again." 

Joseph. " It can not be done, Mr. Bailiff." 

BaiUff. "I will be gratefiil for the service, Joseph." 

Jostph. " Tlie wall wiH bo down in ax years if it be built of this stone." 

Bailiff. "I can't hear that. That ia a foolisli story." 

Joseph. "By G , it is true 1 There are two dung-heaps nest the wall, and 

the stablea drain past it. The stone would rot away like a fir plank." 

Bailiff. " After all, what ia it to thee, whether the wall be good or not, in ten 
yeans? Dost thou fear that the squire can not make a now one? Do what I 
say, and thou raayat expect a good handsome present." 

Joseph. "That is all very well. But what if the squire should find out that 
the stone is not good." 

BaiUff. " How ahould he and it out? There ia no fear of that" 

Josepft. " He knowa more about thioga than anj body would believe. But 
you know him better than I." 

BaiUff. " He will understand nothing about this." 

Jos^h. "I almost think so myself; for the stone looks very well on the out- 
side, and iavery good for some purposes." 

Bailiff. "Give me thy hand upon it, that thy master shall use the atono out 
of this quarry. If thou wilt, thou shalt liave five crowns for thyaelE" 
if I had only hold of it." 

— ! I will give thee five crowns, if thou wilt 

Joseph. "Well, there you have my word, Mr. Bailiff; and he stretched out 
his hand and pledged it him. It shall be done, Mr. Bailiff. Why should I 
trouhlfc myself about the squire ?" 

Bailiff. "One word more, Joseph. I have a bag fiill ofatua;from an apothe- 
cary's shop, which a gentleman gave me. They aay, that when it is mixed with 
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the lime, iha mortar sticka to a wall like iron. But theso gentlemen are such 
queer folks, that one can not trust them about any thing. I would ralher uot 
try it tiret on a building of my own." 

Josfph, "I can manaee that for you. I willtryiton a corner of a neighbor's 
house." 

BaiUff. "It ia of no use to try it in auoh a amall way. Whether it succeeds 
or fails, one ia at no certainly. There is no knowing how it might do on a larger 
Bcale. I ahould like it to bo tried on tlie eliurch, Joseph I can not it be done?" 

Joseph, " Is it necessary lo put much of it into the lime?" 

BaiUff. "I think about two pounda to a barreL" 

Joseph. "Then it will be easy enough." 

BaUiff. "Wilt thou do it for me?" 

Joseph. "Yea, that I will." 

Bailiff. "Andif it should ful, aay nothing about it?" 

Josqih. "It can not fell, so aa to »gnify; and, of course, one should say 
nothing about iti" 

Bailiff. " Thou wilt find the stuff at my house, whenoror fhon art ready foi 
it; and a glasa of wine with it." 

Joseph. " I will not lail, Mr. Bailiff. But I must go now. It has struck 
one. Here's my thanks to you," said he, taking up his glass. 

Bailiff. "Thou hast nothing to tliank me for yet. Eeep thy word, and thou 
Shalt have the Are crowns." 

"I will do my part, Mr. Bailiff," said Joseph, getting up and patting by his 
chair. "My best thanks to you" — and he drank off his parting glass. 

Bailiff. "Well, if thou must go, good-bye, Joseph; and remember our agree- 

Joseph went away, and, aa he waa going, said to himself, " This is a strange 
fancy of hia about the stone ; and still stranger about the stuff m the lime. It's 
n fine way to try a thing, to begin upon a church. But, at all events, I'll get 
hold of the money ; and I can do as I like afterward." 

"This has turned out very well," said the bailiff to Mmselil "BetterthanI 
expected, and for half the money. I should have promised him ten crowns, as 
eaaiy as five, if ho had understood how to make his bargain. I am well pleased 
that the thing ia set a going. No, nol one ahould never despair. that Uie 
wall were but already above the ground I Well, patience I on Monday they will 
b^n to prepare the stone. Poor mason I Thy wife has cooked up a pretty 
mess for thee." 

CnAPTER in. — D0ME3TI0 HAPPCTESa. 

The mason Leonard, who had gone up to the hall early in the morning, was 
now come back to hia wife. 

She had been very busy in getting her Saturday's work done, against her 
huaband'a return. She had combed the children, made them tidy, mended tlieir 
clothes, cleaned up the little room, and, whilst she was at work, had taught 
themaaong. " You must sing it for your dear father," said she; andthechil- 
dren gladly learned any thing wluch would pleaae their Either, when he came 
home. Whilst they were working, and without any trouble or loss of time, 
without book, they sang it after her till they knew it. 

When their Either came home, the mother welcomed him ; and then she and 
tiie children sang: 
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•jui - et, come, and reign with - in my breast. 



Beniealj guest [ who bast the poo'r- 



Come end reign within my breest. 

The tears came into Leonard's eyes, as the children and their mother sang ao 
happily together, to welcome him. " God bless you, my darlings! God bless 
thee, my lovel" said he U) them, witli great emotion. 

" My dear husband," answered Gertrude, " it is heaven upon earth to aeek for 
peace, do what is rights and wish for little." 

Le<m. "If 1 have ever enjoyed an hour of that happiness which peace of 
mind brings, I owe it to thee. Till my last moment I will tiank thee for saving 
roe ; and these children win bo grateful to thee for it, after thy death. 0, my 
dear children I always do what is right, and foEow your mother, and you will 
prosper." 

Ger. "How eheery thou art to-day, Leonardl" 

Leon. " I have gone on well with Amer." 

Oer. "Ah! God be thanked for it, my dear lusband." 

Lean. " Ho ia a man who has not his equal. How childish it was in me to 
he afrfud of going to him." 

Ger. "And how wise we have been at last, love. But come, tell me how it 
all vrae." And as she sat down Ijy him, and t^ofc out the stoekmg she was knit- 
ting, he s^d to her: — 

Chaptek siii. — a. PBOoi' inir gertkudb was bear to her ErsEAKD. 
LeonoT^. " If thou sittest down in such stale, as thou dost to tiiy Bible on a 
Sunday evening, I must prepare to tell thee a great deal." 

Octtnuie. "Eveiy thingl then must tell me every thing, level" 



Leon. "Tes, if thou li 
phen thou art always so \ 
Ger. {Smiling.) " Look about tliee 



; but, Gertrude, dear, it 



y thing done already?" 
" She has been very busy, lather ; and Enne and I have helped hi 
p. Is not that right?" 
3, indeed, right," answered the fether. 
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"But cow be^Q to tell me," said Gertrude. 

Leim. " Arner askod mo my latlier'a uame, and the Street where I lired, and 
tbe number of my house." 

Ger. "0, thou art not tellii^ It right, Leonard; Iknowhedid nothepnse." 
Leon, "And why not, darling? Wliat wouldat thou have?" 
Ger. " Firsli thou wouldst make thy bow to hiiu, and he would take notice 
of thee. How did he do that?" 

Leon. "Thou little conjuror; thou art right, I did not begin at the begin- 
ning." 



Ger. "I told thee so, Leonard." 




Leon. "Well, Ihen, as soon aa he si 


m mo, he asked whether I was still alrald 


of him. I made a bow, as well aa I c 


ould, and said 'Forgive me, graciuua ar.' 


He smiled, and ordered a jug of wine 1 


be set before me." 




enoi^h to drink the wme? no doubt 1" 




Leon. "No, wife, I was aa shamefaced as a young hrMe, and would not 


touch it. But he did not let it pass bc 


.. 'I know you can tell what good wine 



ia,' said he, 'help yourselH' I poured out a little, drank hia health, and tasted 
it — but he looked at me so atendily, that the glass shook m my hand." 

Ger. "What it is to have a lender conscienoe, Leonardl It had got into thy 
fingers. But thou "wouldst .recover thyself I suppose." 

iHMi. "Yea, very soon. He was very kind, and said, 'It is very catural 
that a man who works hard should like a glass of wine. It does him good too. 
But it is a misfortune when, instead of taking one glass to refresh himself he lets 
wine make a fool of him, and thinks no more of his wife and children, nor of hia 
old age. This is 6 great misfortune, Leonard.' 

Wife I I felt it strike tiirough my heart aa he said this ; hut I took courage, 
and answered, ' That by unlucky circumstances I had got so entangled, that I 
did not know how in the world to help myself; and that I had not, in all tliat 
time, drunk one glasa with a merry heart.' " 

Ger. "And didst Uiou really get through all that?" 

Lfon. " If he had not been so very kind, I could not have managed it." 

Ger. "And what did he say nest ?" 

Leon. " ' That it was a miafbrtune tliat poor folka, when tlvey were in trouble, 
generally got hold of people they ahould avoid as the plague.' I could not help 
sighing ; and I think he observed it, for he went on, very kindly : ' If one could 
only teach good people this, before they learn it by sad experience ! — a poor 
man is half saved, if he ean only keep out of the claws of these blood-suckers.' 
Soon afterward he went on again: 'It goes to my hearty when I think how often 
Uie poor will go on suffering the greatest misery, and have not tlie sense and 
courage to tell thoh situation to those wlio would gladly help them, if they only 
knew how things were. It is really unpardonable to think how you have let 
yourself be ensnared, day after day, hy the bailiff, and broi^ht your wife and 
children Into such trouble and danger, without once coniing to me, to ask for 
help and counaeL Only consider, mason, what would have been the end of all 
this, if your wife had had no more sense and courage than you.' " 

Ger. "And did he say all Hiis before he -asked after tlie number of thy 
house?" 

ieen. "Thou hearest how it was." 

.Ger. "Thou didst not mean to tell me all this in a hurry, didat thou?" 
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Leon. "Wliy, indeed, I think it would have been more pradent not. Ttion 
wilt grow too proud for me ; because thou haat had so much courage." 

Ger. "Thinitest thou so, my good master? Yes, indeed, I mill plume my- 
self upon this OS long as I live ; and aa long as it docs us any good. Sut wlULt 
said Arner 'besides ?" 

Leon. " He began to examine mo about the building. It was well I had not 
forgotten eveTj thing. I had lo reckon it all up by measurement, and set down 
every item for carrying lime, and sand, and alone." 

Ger. "Didat thou make no mistake at all in the reckoning?" 

Leon. "No; not Uiis time, Ioyb." 

Ger. "God be Ihatdted for it." 

Leon. " Yes, indeed, God be thanlied." 

Ger. "Is erery thing ready now?" 

Lean. "Tes; all will very soon be ready. Guees now much hs has pvon 
me in hand, said he, (shakii^ the money in a bag.) It is long since I heard the 
sound of BO much silver." Gertrude sighed. 

Leim. " Do not Mgh now, my dear wife, we will be prudent and saving ; and 
we Shalt cert^nly never come into the same distress ^ain." 

Ger. " God in heaven has helped us." 

Leon. "Yea; and many more in the village besidoB us. Only think; Arner 
has cliosen out ten fathers of femilies, who were poor and in want, as day- 
laborers at this building ; and he gives each of them twenty-Eve kreutzers a 
day. Thou shouldst have seen, Gerlmde, how carefully he chose them all out." 

Ger. "O, tell me liowit all was?" 

Leon. "Tes; if I could remember I would." 

Gel". " Try what thou canst do, Leonard." 

Lwn. "Well then; he inquired after all the lathers of families who were 
poor ; how many children they had ; how old they were ; and what property or 
help they had. Then he asked which were the worst off, and had the most 
young children; and said lo me, twice over, 'If you know of any body else, 
who is in trouble, as you were, tell me.' I thoj^ht of Hubel Rudi, and he has 
now work for a year certain." 

Ger, "Thou didst very riglit not to let him suffer for having token thy 
potatoes." 

Leon. "I can never bear malice against any poor man, Gertrude; and lliey 
are terribly ill off. I met Endi, near the potato hole two days ago, and pre- 
tended not to see him. It went to my heart, he looked such a picture of want 
and misery; and, thank God, we have always yet had something to eat." 

Ger. " Thou art quite right, my dear husband I but stili it can not be a help 
to anybody to steal; and the poor who do so, are only doubly wretched." 

Leoa. " True ; but when people are very liungry, and ace Gxjd before them, 
and know how much of it must go to waste in the hole, and tliat even the cattle 
have enough lo eat ; — Gertrude I it is hard work to let it lie tlicre and not 

Ger. "It is very hard I but the poor man must leam todoit, or he will be 

wretehed indeed." 

Leon. " Oh, who could punish him for it ? who coold ask it of him again ?" 

Ger. " God |.— He who requires this from the poor man, gives liim strength 

to do it, and leads him on, through trouble, and want, and the many sufferings 

of his situation, to Uiat self-denial which is required from him. Believe me, 
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Leonard, God lielpa the poor man ia secret, and gives him strength and under- 
standing to bear, and to suffer, and to endure, what appears almost incrediblo. 
And, when it is once gone throi^h, with an approving conscioQce, Leonard, then 
it brings happiness, indeed ; greater tliau any one con know, who haa had no 
ocoaaon to practice aelCdeniaL" 

Ixaa. "I Icnow it, Gertrude, I know it by what thou hast done. I atn not 
blind. I have otten seen how, in the greatest need, thou couldst sljl] trust in 
Ood and be content But few are like thee in trouble, and there are man}' who, 
like me, are very weak creatures, when want anddistreaa are heavy upon them; 
and therefore I always thinit, that more should be done, Vi provide all the poor 
with work and food. I think too, tlmt they would then all be better tlian they 
now are, m the distraction of then* poverty, and of tlieir many troubles." 

Ger. " my love I tJiat is not the state of the case, if nothing were want- 
ing but work and g^n, to make the poor liappy, they would be easily helped. 
But it is not so. Both rieli and poor must have their hearts well regulated 
before they can be happy. And more arrive at tiiis end, by means of trouble 
and care, than through rest and joy. If it wore not so, God would wiUingly let 
ua all have joys in ahundance. But since men can only know how to bear 
prosperity, and rest, and joy. when their hearts liove been trained to much self- 
denial, and are become steadfast, firm, patient, and wise, it ia clearly necessary 
that there should be much sorrow and distress in the world ; for without it, lew 
men can bring their hearts into due regulation, and to inward peace ; and, if 
these be wanting, a man may have worit or no work, he may have abundance or 
not, it is all one. The rich old Meyer has all he wants, and spends ererj' day In 
the favcm: but for all that, he is no happier than a poor man who has nothing, 
works hard all day, and can only now and tlien have aglass of wine in a corner." 
Leonard sighed. Gertrude was silent for a short tune. Then she continued : 
" Hast thou seen whetlier the men are at work ? I should tell thee, that Joaepli 
has again slipped away to the tavern." 

Lfon. " That looks ill I I am sure the baihff must have sent for him. He 
goes on very strangely. Before I came home, I went to thera at their work, 
when he was just come back from the tavern ; and what ho said made me un- 
easy. It is not his own thought then." 

Gsr, "Wliat wasit?" 

Zeon. " He said the stone out of the quarry at Schwendi was excellent for 
tlie diurch wall ; and when I t«ld him the great flint stones, which lay near in 
heaps, were much better, he said, 'I should always be a fool, and not know my 
own burinefis. The widl would he much better and handsomer of Soliwendi 
stone.' I thought, at the time, he said it with a good intention. But he hegan 
so suddenly about the stone, that it seemed very strange ; and if lie lias been 
with the bailifl' — there ia certainly something more in it. The Schwendi stone 
is soft and sandy, and not fit for such work. If it should he a snaro laid for 

Ger. "Joseph is not a man to depend upon, be careful about him," 

LeoR. " They will not take me in, this time. The squire will have no sand- 
atone in the walL" 

G«-. "Why not!" 

Leon. "He says that sandstone where there aro duug hcnps and stable 
drainage will decay, and he eaten up with saltpi^tre." 

Ger. "Isthat true?" 
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Leon. "Yea. When I wag from home once, I worked at a building, 
where they were obliged k> take away a very good foundfltion of this kind of 

Ger. "To think of his understanding it ao welll" 

Leon. "Iwaa surprised myself; but he understands a great many things. 
He asked me where the best sand was. I said, neat the lower mill. ' That is 
very fur to fetch It, and up the hill too,' answered he: 'We must bo careful of 
men and cattle. Do you not know of any nearer?' I said, there certainly was 
very good sand in a meadow near the church ; but it was private property, and 
we slioultl have to pay for the hole ; and could go no way but through the 
meadow, where we must make a road. 'There is no harm in that,' said he. 'It 
is better tban fetching aand from the mill.' I must tell thee one thing more : 
As he was speaking of tho sand, a servant came from the squire of Oberhofen, 
and I tliought then, that I ought to say I would not detain him, but come another 
lime. He laughed, and said : 'No, mason, I like to finish what I am about; and 
w-hen I have done, I see what any body else wants from me. But it is like you, 
to be taking leave. It is a part of your old ways, which you must give up — to 
be so ready at every opportunity to leave your business and work,' 

"I looked like a fbol, wife; and heartily wished I had kept my tongue quiet, 
and not said a word about coming another time.' " 

"It was partly thy own feult, indeedl" sdd Gertrude; and at that moment 
somebody called out at the door: "Holla I is nobody at Lome?" 
Chapter siv.— mean selfishness. 

The mason opened the door, and Margaret, the sexton's daughler-in-law, and 
tho bailiff's niece, came Into the room. As soon as she had very slightly saluted 
the mason and his wife, she said to him: "You will not be for mending our old 
oven, now, I suppose, Leonard I" 

Leonard. "Why not, neighbor? Does it want any thing done to it?" 

Margaret. " Not just now. I only ask in time, that I may know what to 

Leon. "You are very careful Mai^aret; but there was no great reed to be 

Marg. "Ayl but times change, and people with them." 

Leon, "Very true. But one may always find plenty of people to mend an 

Marg. '"Hiat is some comfort^ at all events." 

Gertrude, who had been silent all this time, took up the cleaver to cut some 
hard rye-bread for supper. 

"That is but blatk bread," said Margaret; "but you will soon have bettor, aa 
your husband is become buQder to the squire." 

"Yon tallt Ibolishly, Margaret I eh^ beUiankfiil if I have enough of bread 
like this, all my life;" said Gertrude. 

Marg. " But white bread is better ; and you will find it so. Tou will now 
be a bailiff's wife, and your husband, Mr. Bailiff; but it will be a bad thing for 

Leoit. "What do yon mean by your sneers? I like people to speak out; if 
they have aay Uiing on their minds, and dare say it." 

jlfar^. " Ay, mason I and I dare say it, if it comes to that. My husband is 
tlie sexton's son, and since the church was first built, it was never heard of be- 
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fore, tat that hia people liad the prefereace, when tliere waa any Uiing to be 
done at it!" 

Lfon. "Weill what more?" 

Marg. " Why, now, at Uiis very moment, the bailiff baa a list in hia iiousc, 
in which more than a dozen blockheads, out of tbo village, are marked out to 
work at the tailding of tbe churcli, aiid there is not a word said of the sexton's 

Lsoa. "But, neighbor! what have I to do with it? Did I write out the list?" 

Mixrg. " No, jou did not write it out, tat I suppose you dielated it" 

Leon. " It would be a fine thing for me, indeed, to dictate his own list to the 
squire." 

Marg. "01 we all know that you go every day to the hall ; and you have 
certainly been there again ba-day ; and if you had only told him how it was be- 
fore, things would have gone on in tbe old way. 

Leon. "You are mistaken, Margaret, if you think so. Amor is not the man 
to let things go on in the old way, if he can mead them by a new one." 

Marg, "We see how it is I" 

Leon. "And he means to help the poor and needy, by giving them work." 

Marg. "Yoal ho means to help all the blockheads and beggarly rabble." 

Leoti. " All poor folks are not rabble, Mai^aret ; and it is not r^bt to talk 
so. No one knovra what may happen to himself before he dies," 

Marg. "No; and therefore everybody should look alter his own bread; and 
it ji no wonder we are troubled to lie 30 forgotten." 

Leoju "Ah, Margaret I it is a very different thing. Tou have good property, 
and live with your father, who has the best situation in the village ; and you 
have no need to work for your bread like us poor folka." 

Marg. "Tou may say what you will: every one is vexed when he thinks a 
IMng belongs to him, and another dog comes and snatches it out of his mouth." 

Leon. " Dont talk of doga, Mai^aret, when you are speaking of men, or you 
may find ono that will bite you. But if you think the situation belongs to you, 
you are young and strong, and a rare talker; you can manage your own aBair, 
and take it to tbe place where you may be helped to your right," 

Marg. "Many tiianka, Mr Mason, for your fine piece of advice." 

Leort. "1 can give you none better." 

Marg. "One may find an opportniu^ to remember tbe service. Farewell, 
Leonard." 

Xeora. "Farewell, Mai^aret. It is all I can do for you." 
Margaret went away, and Leonard to his men." 
Chapteh IV.— the wise goose lays an Ben, ok, a blunder which costs 

A GLASS or WINE 

Leonard had no sooner left tbe h ill, than Amer ■Jent tbe list of day-Iaborera 
which he had written out, by Fhnk, his huntsman, to the baili^ with orders to 
give them all notice 

The huntsman brought tbe iL&t to the bailiff before noon; but formerly, all 
tlie writinga which came from the ball, were directed " To the honorable and 
discreet^ my trusty and well beloved Bailiff Hummel in Bonnal," and on this, 
there was only, " To tbe Bailiff Hummel ra Bonnal ' 

" What is that damned Spntzer, tbe seeretaiy, about, that he docs not give 
me my right HUe 7" said the baihff to Flmk, m he took the letter. 
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Bat the hunlaman Duswered; " Take care, bailiff, what jou say. The squire 
directed the letter himself" 

Basiig. "Tliat's not true. I know the writing of that powdered beggar the 
secretary 1" 

Flink shook his head, and said; "You are a bold roan. I san' the 
flquu« write it, with my own eyes, and I alaod by him m the room whilst he 
did it" 

BaHig. " Then I have made a damned blunder, Flint I The words escaped 
me. Forget them, and come into the house, and drink a glass of wine with me." 

" Take care the next time, bailiff I I don't like to make mischief, and will 
pass it over for once," said Flink, going with tbe bailiff into the house. He aet 
his short gun in a comer, drank one glass, and then went away. 

The baihff opened the paper, read it, and said; "These are all mere blocfe- 
hea/is and beggars, from first to last. Donner I what a buainesa this is 1 Not 
one of my own people, except Michael I am not even to recommend a day- 
laborer to him I And here I am to ^Te them all notice to-day. It will be hard 
work for me — bat I will do it. It is not evening all day long. Trnly, I will 
tell them of it, and advise them all to go on Monday to the hall, to return thanks 
to the squire. lie does not know one of these fellows. It must be the mason 
who has recommended tliem to him. When theyarrive at the hall, on Monday, 
all in tatters, some without shoes, others wiHiout hats, and stand before the 
squire, I shall wonder if he does not say something I can turn to use." Thus 
he laid his plans, dressed himself, and took up the list to see how they lay near 
each other, that he might not go roundabout. 

Hubel Rudi was not the next to him; but ever since he had gained the 
meadow fi\)m his father by a lawsuit, he kept, as much as be could, away from 
his house, on account of certain uneasy thoughts which occurred to him, when 
he ?aw these poor people. "I will go first to these folks," s^d he, and wont up 
to their window. 

CkAPTEH XVI.— -the BBArH-BBD. 

HnBBL BuDl was sitting with his four children. It was only three months 
Binoe his wife's death, and now his mother lay dying upon a bed of straw, and 
said to Eudi: "I wish thou wouldst collect some leaves this afternoon, to put 
into my coverlid ; I am very cold." 

Budi, "Oh, motherl as soon as ever the fire In the oven Is put out, I will go." 

Mother, " Hast thou any wood lefl, Rudi ? I think not, for thou canst not 
leave me and the children, to go into the forest — alas, Rndi, I am a burthen to 
theel" 

Rudi, "My dear mother, do not say that thou art a burthen to mcl Oh, if 
I could only give thee what thou hast need ofl Thou art hungry and thirsty, 
and makeetno complaint. It goes to my hearty motherl" 

Mother. " Do not make thyself unhappy, Eudi. Thanks be to God, my pain 
is not severe — he will soon relieve it, and my blessing will repay thee what thou 
hast done for me." 

Rudi. " mother, my poverty was never such a trouble lo me as now, when 
I can give thoe nothing, and do nothing for thee. Alaa I thou sufferest from 
sickness and misery, and shares! my wants." 

M-Jlfier, " When we draw near our end, we want little on earth, and what wo 
do want, our heavenly Father supplies. I tliank him, Rudi ; for ho strengthens 
mo in my approaching hour." 
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Endi. (Weeping,) "Doat thou think then, mother, that thou wilt not 

Mo&er. "Never, Eudil it is moat certain." 

Sudi. " Gracious heaveD I " 

Mother. " Take comfort, Rudi I I go intt> a better Jife." 

Jlwli. (Sobbing.) Alas, alas I " 

MuOier, "Do not grieve, Rudil Thou haat been the joy of my youth, and 
the comfort of my old age. And now I thaulc God that thy hand will soon cloae 
niy eyes 1 Then shall I go 1« God, and I will pray for thee, and all will be well 
with thee for ever. Think of me, Rudl AH the sufferings and all the troubles 
of this life, if they are well borne, end in good, AH I have undei^ne comforts 
mei and is as great a bles^ng to me, as any of the pleasures and joys of life. 
I thank God for the gladsome days of my childhood ; but when the Iruit of life 
ripens for harvest, and when the tree drops its leaves before its winter sleep, — 
then are the sorrows of life hallowed, and its joys but as a dream. Think of 
me, Rudi 1 — aU thy sufferings will end in good." 

B'odi. "Oh,motherI dearmotherl" 

Mother. "Tet, one thing more, Rudi." 

liudi. " What, mother ? " 

Mother. " Ever since yesterday it has lain like a atone on my heart. I must 
tell thee of it, Rudi." 

Hiidi. "Whatisit, dear molher7" 

MoiJier. " Tealfirday I aaw our little Rudeli creep behind my bed, and eat 
roasted potatoes out of hia bag. He gave some to his sislere, and they also ate 
these potatoes, which roust have been stolen. Rudi, they could not be ours 1 — 
or tho boy would have Uirown them upon the table, and called Lis sisters loud- 
ly ; and he would have brought me some of them, as he had done a thousand 
times before. Oh, how it used Ki gladden my heart, when he flew towards me 
with something in his hand, and said, so fondly to me : "£at, eat, grandmother? " 
Rudi, if Itiis darling child should become a thief I 0, this thought has been a 
sad weight upon me since yesterday. Whore is he? bring him to me— I will 
speak to him." 

Rudi ran quickly, sought the boy and brought him to his mother's bed-aide. 

The mother, with groat difficulty, raised herself up, for the last time, turned 
toward the boy, took both his hands in hera, and bent forward her weak, dying 

Tho little fellow wept aloud, " Grandmother 1 what is it you wish ? you are 
not dying yet I 0, do not die yet, grandmother." 

She answered in broken words ; " Yes, Rudeli, I must certainly die very 

" my God ! do not die, grandmother," said the boy. 

The sick woman lost her breath, and was obliged to lie down agiuu. 

The boy and his fether burst into tears — but she soon recovered herself and 

"I am better again, now that I lie down," 

And Rudeli said; "And you will not theti die now, grandmother?" 

Mother. "Say not so, my darling I I die willingly; and shall then go to a 
kind Mher I If thou couldst know, Rudeli, how happy I am, that I shall soon 
go to Him, thou wouldst not be ao sorrowful." 

Huddi. "I will die with you, grandmother, if you must die! " 
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Mother. "So, Rudeli, thou must not die with me. If it be the mil of God, 
thou must live a long time yet, and grow up to be a good man ; and when tiiy 
fither is old and weak, tliou tnuat be his help and comfort. Tell me, Rudeli, 
wilt thou follow alter him, and be a good man, and do what is right ? Promise 
me thou wilt^ my love I" 

Rudeli. " Yea, grandmother, I will do what is right, and follow after him." 

Mother. " Rudeli, our Father in heaven, to whom I am going, sees and hears 
all that we do, and what we promise. Tell me, Eudeh, dost thou know tiiia, 
and dost thou believe it?" 

Buddi. " Tea, grandmother I I know it, mid I believe it." 

MoHier. " But why didst thou then eat stolen potatoes, yesterday, behind my 
bed?" 

BuMi. " Por^ve me this once, grandmother ; I will never do so again. For- 
pye me I I will certainly never do so again, grandmother." 

Mother. " Didst thou steal them ?" 

Bvddi. (Sobbing.) "Tes, grandmother, I did!" 

Mother. "From whom didst thou steal them?" 

BuiUli. "From the ma — ma. — son." 

MoOier. "Thou must go to him Rudeli, and beg him to forgive tliee.'' 

Buddi. "O, grandmother, for God's saltel I dare not." 

Mother. " Thou muEt Rudeli I that thou mayat not do bo another time. Thou 
must go, without another word I and for heaven's sake, my dear child, if thou 
art ever so hungry, never take any thing again. God will not forsake any of 
ua. He provides for all. 0, Rudeli, if thou art ever so hungry, if thou hast no 
food, and kaowest of none, yet trust in God, and do not steal any more." 

Budeli. " Grandmother, I will never steal again. If I am hungiy, I will 
never steal agtdn." 

MoBier. " Then may the God, in whom I trust, bless Ihee, and keep thee, my 
darhngl" She pressed hun to her heart, weptj and said : " Thou most now go to 
the mason, and beg his pardon ; and, Rudi, do thou also go with him, and teU 
the mason, that I too beg his pardon ; and that I am very sorry I can not give 
him back the potatoes. Tell him I will pray for the blessing of God upon what 
he haa left, I am so grieved I They have ao much need of all they have — and 
if his wife did not work so hard, day and night, they could cot possibly maintain 
their own lai^ femily. Rudi, thou wilt willingly work a couple of days for 
hipi , to make it up." 

Bvdi. " I will, indeed, dear mother, with all my heart." 

As he spoke, the bailiff tapped at the window." 

Chapteb xvir.— tue sice woman's eehavioe, 

ASD the sick woman knew him by hia cough, and said: "ORudil hero is the 
bailiff] — I am afraid the bread and butter thou art preparing for me are not paid 
for." 

Eiidi, "For heaven's sake, do not distress thyaelt^ mother. It is of no conse- 
quence. I will work for liim ; and, at harvest time, reap for him, as much as he 

"Alas I he will not wail," said the mother; and Eudi went out of the room 
to the bailiff. 

The sick woman sighed to herself, and said: "Since this allsir of ours, God 
fbi^ve Wm, the poor blinded ci'eaturo, I never sec him without a pang. And to 
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think that, at my last hour, lie must como and talk under my whidow. It is the 
will of Giod that I sbould forgive him, entirely and innnediately, and overcome 
my last resentment, and pray for his soul — and I will do m." 

"0 God, thou hast ovarruled tho wliole affair. Foi^iro him. Father in 
heaven, foi^ve bim." She heard the bailiff talking loudly, and started. " Alas I 
he is angry! OmypoorRudil itia owing to me that thou art in hispowerl" 
Again she henrd his voice, and tainted away. 

Rudeli sprang out of tlio room to hia iather, and called him: "Father, come, 
oomel I think my grandmother is dead." 

And Rudi exclaimed: "Gracious heaveni Bwlifi; I must go into the room." 

"Much need of that," said the bailiff. "It will be a great loss, truly, if th» 
old wiloh should be gone at last" 

Budi heard not what he said, but rushed into the room. 

The mek woman soon recovered herself and as she opened hor eyes, slie said: 
"Is he angry, Rudi? I am sure he will not wait." 

RvdL "No, indeed, mother! It is some very good news. But art thou quite 
recovered 7" 

"Yes I" said the mother, and loolied at him very eamoslly and mournfully, — 
" What good news can this man bring? what dost thou say ? Dost thou wish 
to comfort me, and to suffer alone? He has threatened thee," 

Radi. "1 do asaure thee it is not so, mother. He has l«ld me that I am l« 
be a day-laborer, at the building of the ehnrdi, and the squire pays every man 
twenty-flve kreutsers a day, wages." 

Molher. "Lord God 1 Cau this be true ?" 

Svdi, "Yes, mother, it is indeed! And there is work for more than a whole 

Mvtiier. "Kow I ahaH die more easy, Eudi. Great God, thou art merciful! 
0, be BO to the end! And, Rudi, be thou sure, that the greater our want, the 
nearer is iiis help." 

She was silent for a while, and then eeid again, " I believe it is all ovor with 
ma 1 my breath grows shorter every moment — we must part, Eudi — I will take 
leave of thee." 

Kudi trembled, shuddered, took off his cap, and knelt down by his mother's 
bed, folded his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and tears and sobs choked bis 
speooh. 

Then said his mother: "Take courage, Budil I trust in an eternal hfe, 
where we shall meet again. Death is a moment which passes away — I do not 
fear it — I know that my Bedeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at tlie latter 
day upon the earth : and though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh slwll I see God ; whom I sliall see for raysell| and mine eyes shaE be- 
hold, and not anoUier." 

Eudi had now recovered himseff, and said; "Give roe thy blcaaing, mother! 
If it be tlie will of God, may I soon follow thee to eternal hfe." 

Then said his mother: "Hear me, heavenly Patlier, and grant tliy blessmg 
upon mj child ! Upon this, the only cliild whom thou hast given me, and who 
is so dear Co mel Rudi, may my God and Saviour be with thee, and as he 
showed murcy unto Isaac and Jacob, (br their fether Abraham's sake, so may he 
show mercy unto thee, ^nndantly, tor the sake of my blessh^ ; that thy heart 
may Kijoice and be glad, and praise his name." 

"Hear me now, Rndil and do as I say. Teach thy children regularity and 
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industry, that they may never come to wantj nor grow discirderlj- and idle. 
Teach them to hope and trust in Almighty God, omd to be kmd W each other in 
joy and in sorrow. So will it be well with them, even in poverty. 

"Foi^vethe biuliff; and, when I am dead and buried, goto hun, and tell 
liim that I die in charity with him, and if God hears my prayer, he will yet do 
well and come to the knowledge of himselij before he most depart heiieo." 

After a pause, the mother said again : " Eudi, give me my two bibles, my 
prayer-lmoks, and a paper, which is lying under my handkerchief, in a little 

And Eudi rose from his knees and broug-ht them all to his mother. 
Then she said: "Now bring all the children to me." He brought them from 
the table, where they were sitting weeping, and they all knelt down byher hed- 

Thenshe said to them: "Weep not so, my children! your heavenly Father 
will support and bless you — you are very dear to me, and I grieve to leave yon 
so poor, and withoat a mother. But hope in God, and trust in him, whatever 
may befall you; so will you always find in him, more than a fethor's help, or a 
mother's kindness. Remember me, my darhnga I I have nothhig to leave yon, 
bat I havB loved yoii tenderly, and I know that you love mc also. My bibles 
and my prayer-books are almost all I have left, but do not think tliem tritles, 
my children I — They have comforted and cheered mc, a tlionsand times, in my 
troubles. Let the word of God be alao your comfort and your joy ; and love 
one atiolher; and help and advise one another, as long as you live; and be 
honest, true, kind, and obliging, to all men — sowill you pass well through Ufo. 

"And thou, Eudi, keep the groat bible for Betheli, and the smaller one for 
Eudeli; and the two prayer-books for the little ones, for a remembrance of me. 

"I have nothing for thee, Rudil but thou needest no remembrance of mc — 
thou wilt not forget me." 

Then she called Eudeli again io her: "Give me thy hand, my dear child I Be 
sure thou never stealest again," 

" No indeed, grandmother, believe me I I will never take any thmg from any 
body again," said Budeli, with burning tears. 

"And I do believe thee, and will pray to God for thee," said the mother. 
"See, my love, I give thy Mier a paper which the pastor, with whom I lived 
servant, gave me. When thou art older read it, and think of mo, and be good 

it was a certificate from the late pastor of Eichatatten, that Catharine, tha 
sick woman, had served him ten years, and helped him, indeed, to bring up his 
children, after the death of hia wife ; that all had boen intrusted to Catharine ; 
and that she had looked after every thing most carelully. The paster tlianked 
her in it, and said that she had been as a mother to his children, and he should 
never foi^et the assistance she had been to him in his difficulties. She had also 
earned a couaidorable sum of money in hia service, which she gave to her 
deceased husband te buy the meadow, which tlie bailiff had aflerward taken 
from him by a law suit. 

After she had given Eudi thia paper, she siud: "There are two good skills 
there. Do not put either of them on me when I am buried — the one I have on, 
is good enough. And when I am dead, lot my gown and my two aprons he out 
up for tlie children." 

Soon afterward, she added: "Look carefully after Betheli, Kudil She is such 
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a delicate child ; and always let the childron be kept clean, and well washed and 
combed ; and every year let them hare spring herbs to sweeten their blood ; 
they do them so much good. And if thou canst nian^;e it, keep a goat for 
them, during the summer — Betheli can take care of it now. It grieyes me to 
think tliat thou wilt be so solitary, but keep up thy courage, and do what thou 
cansti Tills work at the church will he a great help to thee — I thank God for 

The mother was now silent, and the children and their fetlier remained for a 
time upon their knees, praying. Then they stood up, and Rudi aidd to hia moth- 
er : " Mother, I wQl now go and get the leayoa for thy coverlid." 

She answered : " There is no hurry for that, Eudi 1 The room is warmer now, 
thank Godl and thou must go to the mason's with the child." 

And Rudi beckoned BetheK out of the room, and said : " Watch thy grand- 
mother carefully, and if anything happens to her, send Anneli after me. I shall 
be at the mason's." 



And he look the httle one by the hand, and went with him. 

Gertrude was alone in the house when they arrived, and soon saw that both 
the boy and his fatlier had tears in their eyes. "What dost thou want, neigh- 
bor Sudi? Why art tliou weeping? Why is the little fellow weeping!" eaid 
she, kindly taking his hand. 

"Alas, Gertiude! I am in trouble," answered Rudi. "I am come to thee, 
because Rudeli has taken potatoes out of your heap. Yesterday his grand- 
motiier found it out, and he has confessed it — foi^ve us, Gertrude. 

" His grandmother is on her death-hed— she has just taken leave of us. And 
1 am so wretched, I scarcely know what I am saying — Gertrude I she bega thy 
forgiveness too — I am sorry I can not pay thee back now; but I will wilhugly 
work a couple of days for thee, to make it up. Forgive ua 1 — Tlie boy did it 
from hunger." 

Gertrude. " Say not another word about it, Rudi : and thou, dear little fel- 
low I come and promise me never te take any thing from any body again." SIiq 
kissed him, and said: "Thou hast an excellent grandmotherl only grow up as 
pious and as good as she ia." 

Rudeli. " Forgive me, Gertrude 1 I will never steal agan." 

Ger. " No, my child, never do so again. Thou dost not yet know how mis- 
erable and unhappy all thievea become. Do so no more : and if thou art hun- 
gry, come to me instead, and tell me. If I can, I will ^ve thee something to 

Sudi. " I thank God, I have now got work at the building of the church, 
and I hope hnnger will never lead liim to do any thing of the kind again." 

Ger. " My husband and I were very glad to hear that the squire had fixed 
upon thee as one." 

Rudi. "And I am so glad that my mother has lived to liave this comfbrtl 
Tell thy husband, I will work under him honestly and truly, and be there early 
and late ; and I shall be very glad to allow any wages, to pay for the potatoes." 

Ger. " Say nothing of that, Rudi. I am sure my husliand will never take 
iL God be praised, we are now much better oil; on account of this huilding. 
Eudi, I will go with tbee to thy mother, as she is so very ill." 
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She Gltcd Rudeli's pocket with apploa, and said to lim oEce more : " Remem- 
ber, my dear child, never to take any thing from any body again; " and she 
■Hien went with Rudi to his mother. 

And as he was collecting some leaves unda' a nut-tree, to fill hia mother's 
coverlid, Ger&Tide helped him — and then went with him to her. 

Gertrude spoke kindly to the sick woman, took her hand, and wept 

"Dost thou weep, Gertrude?" said the grandmother. "It is Tie phn slionld 
weap. Hast thou forgiven iie ? " 

■Ger. "O, do not talk of fo^veness, Catharinel Tonr distress goes to niy 
heart, and sHll moire thy goodness and carefiilnesa. Thy carefulness and hun- 
6801 will cert^nly bring dowa theWessingof God upon thy children, Catharine." 

Cafhariiie. "Haat thou forgiven ua, Gertrude?" 

Qer. " Say no more about thai, Catharine. I only wish I could do any thing 
to give thee ease, in thy sickness." 

CaSi. "Thou art very good, Gertrude, and I thank thee; hut God will soon 
help me. Eudeli, hast thou asked her pardon? Has she forpven Ihee?" 

Rv/Mi. "Tes, grandmother: see how good she is." lie sliowed her his 
pocket fall of apples. 

"How very sleepy I am," said the grandmother. "Hast thou asked her for- 
giveness properly ? " 

Btid. "Tes, grandrnother, with my whole heart." 

Calk. "A alumber creeps over me, and my eyes grow dim, I am going, 
Gertrndel " aaid she solHy, and in broken words. "There is one thing more, I 
wiah to ask thee ; bnt I don't know whether I dare. This unfortunate child has 
stolen from thee — may I ask thee, Gertrude, when — 1 ^n dead — these poor — 
desolate children— tliey — are so desolate" — she stretched out her hand — (her 
eyes were already closed,) "may I — hope— follow her — Rud" — she expired, 
unable to finish. 

Rudi thought she "had only dropped asleep, and said to the children ; " Do 
not speak a word, she is asleep. 0, if she should yet recover I " 
But Gertrude thought it was death, and told Rudi aa 

How he and all the little ones wrung their hands in anguish, I can not de- 
aciibe. Readerl let me bo silent and weep — for it goes to my heart to think 
how Inati, in the dust of earth, ripens to Immortality ; and boW, in tbe pomp 
and vanity of ttie world, he decays without coming to maturity. We^h then, 
O man, weigh the value of life, on the bed of dealt ; imd thou who despisest 
the poor, pitiest and dost not know him— tell me whether he can have lived un- 
happy, who can thus die I — But I refrain. I wish not to teach you, men I I 
only wish you to open your eyes, and see for yourselves, what really is 
or misery, a blessing or a. curse in this world. 

Gertrude comforted poor Rudi, and told him the last wish of hia 
mother, which, in hia trouble, he had not heard. 

Rudi took her by the hand, confidingly-^" What a sad afHiction it ia to lose 
my ieai moUierl How good she wasi I am sure, Gertrude, thou will remem- 
ber her wish." 

Ger. "I must havea'heart of atone if I could fbrget it, I will do what I 
can lor thy children." 
Rudi. "God will repay thee what thou dost Ibrna." 

Gertrude turned toward the window, wiped the (ears from her feoe, raised 
her eyes to heaven, and sighed deeply. Then she took up Rudeli and hia sia- 
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tera, one after liie other, kisaed them with warm tears, prepared the corpse For 
the grave, and did not go home till sho had done erery Oiing which was neoos- 
flary. 

ANZtETi IS A COKKNUil. TOnUEST. 

The bailiff, after ha had been to Eudi, proceeded to the other day-laborera. 
And first he went to Jogli Bar. He found him splitting wood, and singing and 
whistling over his obopping-log ; but when he saw the bailifi", he looked up in 
astomshment; "If you are come for money, bailia; I have none." 

Bailiff. "Thou art ainging and whistling like a bird in a granary. How 
canst thou be without money ! " 

Bar. "It crying would liring bread, I alionld not be whistling. But, in good 
earnest, what do you want I " 

Bailiff. "Nothing; but to tell thee, that thou art to be a helper at the build- 
ing of Uie church, and to have twenty-five kreuKors a day." 

Bar. "CanBiatbetrue?" 

Bailiff. "It is, indeed. Tlioumuat go up to the hall on Monday." 

Bar. " If it ia really true, I am very thankful for il, Mr. Bailiff. Tou sea 
DOW that I might well be singing and whistling to-day," 

The bailiff went away, laughing; and said to himself; "I never know what 
it ia to be as nieny as this beggar." 

Bar went into the house, to his wife. "Keep up a good heart, wife. I am 
to be day-laborer at the building of the church 1 " 

Wije, " It will be long enough before thou hast such a piece of luck. Thou 
liaat always a bag full of Jiope, but not of bread." 

Bar, " There aiiah be no want of bread, when once I get my daily wages." 

Wife, "But there may be want of wagea." 

Bar. " No, child, no I Amer pays his laborers well. No fear of that." 
Wife. "Art tliou jokii^, or can it be true about tlie building? " 

Bar. " The bailiff has just been here to tell me to go on Monday to the hall, 
wili the other laborers who are to work at the church ; so it can not well miss." 

Wife. " Heaven be praiaed, if it prove so ; if I may hope W> have one com- 
E)rt*ble hour I " 

Bar. "Thou shalt have many a one. I am as l^ht-hearted aa a child about 
it. Thou wilt no longer scold me, when I come home laughing and merry. 3 
will bring thee every krentzer, as feat as I get it I should have no pleasure in 
life, if I did not hopo that tiie time would yet come, when thou shouldat thick, 
with joy, that thou hast a good husband. If thy little properly was aoon losl 
in my handa, forgive me. God willing, I will yet make it up to tliee." 

Wife. "I am glad to see thee merry; but I am always afraid it is from 
tlioughUessncsa. ' ' 

Bar. " What have I neglected ? or what have I done that waa wrong ? " 

Wife. "Nay, I do not accuse tliee of that; but thou art never troubled when 
we have no bread." 

Bar. " Would my being troubled bring ua bread ? " 

Wife. " Do what I will, I can not help it : — it always makes me low." 

Bar. "Take courage, and cheer up, wife. It makes things easier" 
Wife. "Thou hast never a coat to go up to the hall in on Monday." 

Bar. " Ob, then I will go in half of one. Thou always findest something to 
fret about," said he; and went off to hia log, and apht wood until dark. 
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From him, tho bailiff went to Laupi, who waa not at home ; so he left the 
message with Hi^li, his neighbor, and weot on to Haos Leemann. 

CnAPTEB XX. — FOOLISH OOSSIPINI} LEAPS TO IDLEKESS. 

He wss standing at hia door, etaring around him, saw tbe bailiff at a distance, 
and said to himself: "Now we shall iiave some news." "Whatbringa jon thia 
way, Mr. Bailiff? " 

Bailiff. "I am in search of thee, Leemacn." 

Leemann. " It is doing me a great honor, Mr. Bailiff — but tell me, how is the 
mason'a wife going on ? Is she as pert as she was yesterday m the church-yard ? 
What a witch she was, bailiff 1 " 

Bailif. "Thou must not say so now. Thou art to be helper to her husband." 

Leemann. " Is there no other nevP3, that you come to me with such a tale 7 " 

Bailiff. " Nay, it is true enough, and I am come, by the squire's orders, to 
tell thee of it." 

Leemaim. " How did I come to this honor, Mr. Bailiff? " 

Bailiff. "I think it must have been in thy sleep." 

Leemami. " I will awake, however, if this bo true. What time must one go 
to the work 7 " 



ppose in a morning." 

,ud in an ailernoon too, I fancy. How many of u! 
Mr. Sailiff?" 

Bailig. " Ten." 

Leemaifm. " I wonder who they are I Tell me." 

The bailiff told Mm ell the nam< 

gueased twenty others — not such a 

said the bailiff at lust, aad went on, 

Chapter sxi. — : 

From him, the bailiff went to Jogli Lenk. He was lying on the stove-bench, 
Bmoking his pipe. Hia wife was spinning, and five half caked children were 
sprawling around. 

The l>ailiff told his message in few words. 

Lenk look the pipe out of hia moutli, and answered: " It's a wonder that any 
good thing cornea to me 1 I have always been" fer enough out of the way of 
such luck, tin now." 

Bailiff. "And many others with thee, Lenk." 

Lmk. "Is my brother amongst the day-laborers?" 

Bailiff. "No." 

Leak. "Who are the others?" 

The bailiff told him their names. 

Lsnk. " But my brother is a lar better workman than Kudi, or Ear, or Marx. 
I say nothing of Kriecher. On my Ufe, there is not another amongst the ten, 
except myself] wiio is half so good a workman. Bailiff can not you manage to 
get him in?" 

"I don't know" said the baihff; and cutting short the discourse, he went 

Lenk's wife, who was at her wheel, said nothing till the bailiff was out of 
hearing; but the conversation troubled her^ and aa soon aa the bailiff was f^ne 
Bae sud to her husband : " Thou art thankless both to God and man. When 
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Grod sends tlieo help in tliy great distress, thou dost nothing but abuse thy neigh- 
bors, whom he has also helped." 

Zenk. "I shall have to work for the money, and not get it for nothing." 
Wifi. " Till now, thou hadst no work to get any by." 

Leiiic. " But then I had no labor." 

Wife. "And thy ohUdren no bread." 

" What had I more than you ? " aaid the lazy lubber. Hia wife was silent, 
and wept bitter teais. 

CHiPTEK XSII. — BBUOHSE FOE PBBJUKY CAN NOT BE ALliTBD Br ORitTT AaiS. 

Fsom: Lent the* bailiff wont to Kriecher, and as he wag goi:^, came unez- 
poctfidly upon Hana Wuat 

If ho had seen him in time, he would have slipped out of tho way ; for, since 
Rudi's affair, the bailiff and Wnat never met without feelings of self-reproach ; 
but the bailiff met him unawares, at the comer of the side street, near the low' 

"Art thou there, "Wust?" said the bajhff. 

"Tea, baililT," answered Wust. 

Sailif. "Why dost Uiou never como near me? Hast thou foi^tten the 
nioney I lent thee! " 

WiiSl, " 1 have no money at present, and when I look back, I am afraid I 
have paid too dearly for your money already." 

Bailif. " Thou didst not talk in this way, Wusl, when I gave it tliee. It is 
serving a man ungraciously." 

WusL "Serving a man ia one thing — but, serving a man so that one can 
never have another comfortable hour on God's earth, is another." 

Bailif. "Talk not so, WustI Thou didst not swear any thing but what 

Wusl. "So you always aay. But I can not but feel in my heart that I 
Bwore falsely." 

BaUif. " That is not true, Wust ! On my soul, it ia not true. Thou didst 
but swear to what waa read to thee, and it was very carefiilly worded. I read 
it to thee more than a hundred times, and it appeared to thee in the sanle light 
as it did to me, and thou saidst always 'Tes; I can swear to that!' Was it 
not so, Wust ? And why art thou now fretting about it ? But it ia only on ac- 
count of thy debt Thou wouldst have me wait longer." 

Wust "No, bailiff; you are mistaken. If I had the money, I would pay it 
down this moment, that I might never see your &cc again ; for my heart smites 
me whenever I look at you." 

"Thou art a fooll" said the baaiff; but hia own heart smote him also. 

Wusi. "I saw it as you do. for a long timo; for it did not come to me at 
first, that the squire spoke as if he saw it in quite a different light." 

Bailiff, " Thou hast nothing to do witt what the squire said about it. Thou 
didst but swear to tho paper that was read to thee." 

Wusl. "Tes; but he passed judgment according to what he had understood 
from it." 

Baitif. " If the squire was a fool, let bim look after ii What is that to thee 7 
He bad the paper m his hand; and if it did not seem clear to him, he should 
have had it written differently." 

WiisL "I know you can always out-talk me; but that does not comfort my 
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conacience. And at elmrcli, on a aaerament day, I am ia such a horrible etate, 
that I could sink into the earth I bailiff, v/ould that I had never owed you any 
tiling 1 Would that I had never known you, or tJiat I had died the day before 
I was forsworn I " 

Bailiff. "Por God'a sake, Wust, do cot fret in this way. It is fohy. rhink 
of all the circumstances. We went about it very carefully. In thy preaencu I 
agked the pastor's asaistant, poiIl^blaIlk : Will Wust have sworn to any thing bat 
what is in the paper, aupposing he does not underatand it right ? Dost thou not 
reaiember his answer ? " 

Wasi. "Yes; but still " 

Bailiff, "Nay, ho said these very words; — Wust will ncfl have sworn to a 
hair more tlian is in the paper. Were not theaohia words?" 

Wust. "Tea; but then is it bo, because he said it?" 

Bai^f. "Is it so? What, art thou not satisfied?" 

TFost " No, bailiff? I will speak out for once. The late paalor'a aaaiatanl 
owed you money, as well aa myself; and you know what a fellow he was, and 
how disorderly. It ia little comfort to me what auch a reckleaa creature aaid." 

Bailiff. "His way of life was nothing to Ihee. He understood the right 
doctrine, and that thou knoweat." 

Wnst. "Nay, I know it not. But I know he was good for nothing." 

Baaig. "But what did that agnify to thee?" 

Wast. "Why, for my part, if I know a man lias been very -wicked and bad 
in one point, Idare not trust to his goodness in any other. Therefore I am afraid 
that this worthless man deceived mo, and then what is to become of me?" 

Bailiff. "Let these thoughts go,Wu3tl Thou hast sworn to nothing but 

Wust. " I did so, for a loi^ time ; but it 's over now. lean not cheat my- 
self any longer. Poor Rudi 1 "Wlierever I go or stand, I see him before mo. 
I'oor Rudi 1 how his misery, and hunger, and want, muat riae up to God againat 
me! O, and hia children, they are auch sickly, starved, ricketty things; and as 
yellow as gipsies. They were fine, stout, healtliy children ; and my 
the meadow flora Item," 

BaiUff. " I had a i^ht to it. It was as I told thee. And now, Ri 
work at the building of the church, and may come reund ag^n." 

WvsL "What good can that do me? If I had not sworn, it would be ail 
t!ie same to me, wheUier Rudi were rich or a beggar." 

BaUiff. "Do not let it diaturb thee aol I had a right to it," 

Wust. "Not diaturb me? If I had broken into his house and stolen all hi% 
gooda, it would trouble rae less, bailiff, bailiff I that I should have acted thus 1 
It is now near Easter again. I wish I were buried a thousand feet deep in Uie 

Bailiff. "For heaven's sake, Wust, do not go on in this way in the open 
street, before ah the people. If any body should hear theel It ia tliine own 
stupidity that plagues thee. All that iliou hast sworn to was true." 

Wust. "Stupidity here, Btupidity there I If I had not sworn, Rudi would 
atill have had his meadow." 

Bailiff. "But thou didst not say it was not hia, or that it was mine. What 
in the devil's name ia it to 

Wusl. " It is nothing to 
falsely." 
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Bailiff. " I tell tlioe it is not true that thou liast swom falsely. That ivliich 
thou didst swear to, was Irua" 

WasL " But it was a deceit I I did not teU the squire how I understood Iha 
writing; and he understood it differently. Say what you will, I know, I feel it 
in myself tliat I wea a Judas, and a betrayer ; and that my oath was a felse one, 
words or no words." 

Bailiff. "I am sorry Ibr thee, Wust^ that Ihou art so stupid; but thou art 
ou lookest like one risen from the grave; and when a man is not well he 
sees things so differently. Compose thyself Wuat. Come home with me, and 
et us drink a glass of wine tt^elher." 

Wusl. " I can not, bailiff. Nothing upon earth can cheer me now." 

Bailiff. " Comfort thjselt; Wust. Drive it out of Ihy head, and foi^t it till 
hou art well again. Thou wilt then perceive that I was in tlie rights and I will 
ear thy note in pieces. Perhaps it will be a relief to thee." 

WaaL "No bailiff I keep the note. If I must eat my own flesh for hunger, 
I will pay you that debt I will not have the price of blood upon my souL If 
you have betrayed me, if the pastor's assistant has deceived mo, perhaps God 
wiU forpve me. I did not mean it to turn out so." 

Bailiff, " Here is thy note, Wust. See, I destroy it before thy eyes; and I 
take it on my own responsibility tliat I was in the right ; and now be comforted." 
WusU " Take what you will upon yourself bailiff, I will pay you my debt 
The day after to-morrow I will sell my Sunday coat, and pay you." 

Bailiff. "Think better of it. Thou deceivest thyself upon»my life. But I 
must go away now." 

Wist "It is a mercy that you are going. If you were to stay much longer, 
I should go mad before your eyes." 

Bailiff. " Quiet thyself for heaven's sake, Wust." They then separated. 

But the bailiff, when he was alone, could not help saying to himself with a 
sigh : " I am sorry be met me just now. I have had enough before to-day, with- 
out this." He soon, however, hardened himself sg^n, and said; "I am sorry 
for the poor wretch ; he is so troubled I but he is in the wrong. It is nothingto 
him how the judge understood it The devil might take the oaths, if the exact 
meaning of them wore to be looked after so sharply. I know that other people, 
and those who should understand the thing best, take oaths alter their own way 
of interpreting them, and are undisturbed, where a poor wretch, who thinks like 
Wust would say he saw as dear as day that it was a deceit. But I wish these 
thoughts were out of my head, Ihey make me uncomfortable I I will go back 
and drink a glass of wine." He did so, and then went to Felix Kriecher. 



Chapter xsiii, — a nypocRlTB, AN 
Felis Kkieches was a man who always had the air of enduring Uie greatest 
afflictions with the patience of a martyr. To the barber, the bailiff, and every 
stranger, he bowed as low as to the pastor; and he went to all tlie weakly pray- 
ers at church, and U> all Ihe Sunday evening singing. Sometimes he got, by 
this means, a ghiss of wine ; and occasionally, when he was very late, and man- 
aged well, had an invitation to supper. He took great paina to be in favor with 
all the pietists of the village, but conld not quite succeed; Ibr he was very care- 
ful not to offend the other party on their account^ and this does not suit fanatics. 
Tliey will not let thoir disciples be well with both sides ; and thus, notwith- 
standing his appearance of humility, and all the hypccri'.ical arts he practiced 
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acd evett liis spiritual priJe, which generally suits fanatics, he waa not admitted 

into their sot 

With all these exterior and acknowledged qualities, ho had someothora; and 
though these wore only for secret uao in his domestic Jjfe, I must now epeak of 

To his wife and children he was & devil. In the most extreme poverty he 
still insisted upon haying something dainty to eat; and if he did not get it, all 
■went wrong — the children were not properly combed and washed; and if he 
contd find nothing else to hlame, and one of his little children of Ibur years old 
stared at him, he would beat it, to teach it proper respect to him. 

"Thou art a fooll " eaid hia wife to hun one day when this hod occurred. 
But, though she was quite right, and had told hun nothing but the simple truth, 
be Mckod her for it; and as she was running away from him, she fell by tho 
door, and made two dcop wounds in hor head. This frightened the man ; for he 
tho\^ht, wisely enough, that a broken head might tell tales. 

And as all hypoeriles, when they are alarmed, crouch, and fawn, and humble 
themselves, so did Krieeher to his wife. He coaxed her ; and be^ed and en- 
treated, for God's sake, not that she would forgive him, but that she would 
promise to tell nobody of it. She did so, and patiently endured the pain of a 
very bad wound, and told Itie barber and tJie other neighbors that she had 
Men ; but many of them did not believe her. Poor woman I she might have 
known beforehand that no hypocrite waa ever grateful, or kept his word, and 
should not have troaled him. But what do I say? Alasl she knew all this; 
but she thought of her children, and knew that God only could change bis heart, 
and that it was of no use to be talking about it. She is an excellent woman, 
and it is grievous to think how unhappy he makes her, and what she suffers 
daily by hia means. She was silent, bat prayed to God; and thanked blm for 
the afflictions with which he tried her. 

eternity! — when thou reveaJest the ways of God, and the blessedness of 
those to whom he teaclies steadfastness, courage, and patience, by suffering, 
want, and sorrow — eternity I how wilt Iboa exalt those tried ones who have 
been ao lowly here. 

Krieeher had foi^tten the woimda, almost before they were healed, and went 
on aa usual. He tormented and harassed his wife, without cause or excuse, 
every day, and embittered her life. A quarter of an hour before the bailiff 
came, the cat had overturned the lamp, and wasted a drop or two of oil 
" Thou stupid creature, thou shouldst have taken better care " said he to his wife 
with his accustomed fury; "then mayat now sit in tl e dark, and 1 ^ht tJ e lire 
with cow-dung, thou homed beastl" His wife said not a word, but tl e tears 
streamed down hor cheeks, and the children cried n tl e com rs with tl r 

At this moment the bailiff knocked. "Hush I f r h avens sake be quetl 
Wliat ia t« be done? The bailiff is at the door,' said Krech r and, hastily 
wiping off the children's tears with his handkereliiet he t! realflned to ut then 
in pieces, if he heard another whimper; then ope ed tl e door to tl e b 1ft 
bowed, and said: "What are your commands, Mr Bail ft ? T^e ha lift t Id 
liim his errrand, briefly. 

But Krieeher, who was listening at the door, and heard no more crying, an- 
swered; "Comeinto the room, Mr. Bailiff, and I will tell my dear wife what a 
piece of good fortune has befallen us." The bailiff went into the room, and 
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Ericchor said to his wife: "The bailifTiiaajuat brought me the good ncwa that 
I am to be one of the day-laborets at the building of the church; acd a great 
UtTor it is, for which I can not be suffioientSj' thankful." 

The wife answered, "Thank Godl" and a sigh escaped from her. 

EaUijf. "Is something the matter with thy wife?" 

"She is not very well to-day, Mr. Bailiff" said Kriecher, throwing an angry, 
threatening look toward his wife. 

Bailiff. " I must be going on. I wish her better." 

Wife. " Good-bye, Mr. Bailiff." 

KriecJier. " May I beg you, Mr. Bailiff, to be bo good as to tiiank tlie squire, 
ia my name, for this favor." 

SaSif. '■ Thou canst thank him thyself." 

Kriec?L " Yon are riglit, Mr. Bailiff. It was a great liberty in me to ask you 
to do it. I will go to-morrow to the halL It is my duty to do ao." 

Bailiff. "All the others are going on Monday morning, and I think thon 
hadst better go with them." 

Erieck. "Of course, yes, certainly, Mr. Bailiff. I did not know they were 
going." 

SaUiff, " Good-bye, Kriechor." 

SriticK "I am greatly indebted to you, Mr. Bailiff. 

Bailiff. " Thou hast nothing to thank me for." And he went away, saying 
to himseli; "I am much mistaken, if this fellow ia not one of the deril'a own. 
Perhaps he ia the kind of man to suit me with the mason — but who dare 
trust a hypoerile? I wonld rattier )iave Shaben MieheL IIo is a downright 

CaAPTER jav. — AK HOKEST, JOYFUL, THANKFUL HEART. 

Fkom Kriecher the bailifF went to young Abi, who jumped for joy when he 
heard the good news ; and sprang up like a young heifer when it ia turned out 
in spring. "I wiD go and teU my wife, that she may rejoice with me. Nol I 
will wait till to-morrow. To-morrow it will be eight years since we were mar- 
ried. It was St. Joseph's day. I remember it, as if it were yesterday. We 
have had many a hard hoar since ; but many a happy one, too. God be thanked 
for ail. To-morrow, as soon as she wakea, I will tell her. I wiah the time were 
come 1 I can see just how she will laugh and cry orer it ; and how she will 
press her children and me to her heart for joy. that to-morrow were come I 
I will kill the eock, and boil it in the brotli, without her knowing any tiling 
about it Slie would enjoy it then, though she would be sorry to have it killed. 
No, nol it will be no ^ to kill it for such a joyfiil oocaaon. I will venture it. 
I will stay at home all day and make merry witli her and the children, No, I 
will go with her to church and to the sacrament. We will rejoice and be glad; 
and thank God for all bis goodness." 

Thus did young Abi talk to himseli; in the joy of his heart, at the good newa 
the bailiff had brought him. He could scarcely, in his eagerness, wait till tlie 
morrow came, when he did as he had said he would. 

CilAPTBtt XXV. — HOW ROCL'Ea TALE: TO EACH OTHER. 

From Abi the bailiff went to Shaben Michel, who saw him at a distance, beck- 
oned liim into a corner, behind the liouae, and said: "Wliat the deuce art thou 
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Bailiff. "A mcny-makjng." 

MicheL " Truly, tiou art a, likely fellow to be Bent out to invite guests to 
weddings, daoeea, and meny-makinga." 

Rdlif. "Well, it is cotlilng dismal, at all events." 

Mich. "What then I" 

BaiUff. " Thou art got into new company." 

Mkh. "Who are tliey, and what is it for? " 

BaHiff. "Hubel Sudl, Jenk, Leemann, Kriedier, and Mars Keuti." 

Mick. " Nonsense! What have I to do with these fellows?" 

Bailiff. "To build up and adorn the honso of the Lord in Bonnfll, and tha 
walla round about it." 

Mick. "In sober earnest?" 

Bailiff. "Tes, by G 1" 

Mich. " But who has chosen out the blind and lame for this work ? " 

Baitiff. " The well and nobly born, my wise and potent master, tlio squire ! " 

Mich. "lahemad?" 

Bailiff. " How should I know ? " 

JfiiA. "This looks like it." 

Bailiff. " Perhaps it would not be the worst thing that could happen. Light 
wood is easily turned. But I must away. Come to me to-night, I want to 
speak to thee." 

Mck. " I will not fall. Who art thou for next ? " 

Bailiff. " Marx ReutL" 

Mich. "Re is a proper fellow for work I a man must be out of his mind to 
choose him. I don't beiiere he takes a mattock or spade into his hand the year 
tlirongh; and he is half lame on one side." 

Baaiff. "What does that agnify? Only do Ihou come to me to-night." 

The bailiff then went on to Mars ReutL 



This man had formerly been well off, and carried on business for himself; but 
he was now without occupation, and lived almost entirely upon the charity of 
tlie pastor and some of his relations, who were able to help him. 

In all his distress, he always kept up his pride, and concealed, as much as he 
could, the want and hunger of his family, escept from those who gave him as- 

Wlien he saw the bailiff, he started— I can not say he turned pale, for he was 
nlwajrs as white as a ghost He took up the rags which lay about, and thrust 
them under the coverlid of the bed, and ordered the lialf-naked children to hide 
themselves directly in the nest room. "Lord JeausI " said the children, "it 
stiows and rains in. Only listen what a storm it is 1 There is no window in 
Uie room." 

"Get along, you godless bratsl how you distract ma Do you tliink there is 
no need lor you to learn to mortify the flesh 1 " 

"We can not bear it, fatberl " said the children. 

" He will not stay Jong, you heretics 1 " said the &ther; and pushing them in, 
he fastened tlie door, and then mvil«d the bailiff into the house. 

Wlien he had delivered his message, Mars thanked him, and said : " Am I to 
be an overlooker over these men ? " 
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" What, art thou tbinkingoE Marx?" answered the k^aihff. "No I thou art to 
be a day-laborer with the rest." 

Mane. "So, Mr. Bailiffl" 

Bailiff. "It ia at thy own choiije, if thou dost not like the work." 

Marx. "In truth, I am not accustomed to any thing of the kifd; but, if ihe 
squire and the pastor wiati iij I can not decline, and will undertake it." 

Bailiff. " It will rejoice them greatly ; and I think the squire ynl\ almost 
send me again io thank thee." 

Jfarji. " Nay, I do n't mean exactly that ; but, in a common way, I cao .not 
serve every body aa a day-laborer. 

Badiff "Then then hast enough to eat, I suppose." 

iiarj; " Thank God I I Jiave aa yet." 

Bailiff " But 1 know well enough where thy children are." 

Miax "Tboy are dinmg with my wife's wster." 

Bailiff " I thought I heard children crying in the next room." 

Maiz " There is not one of them in the house." 

The bailiff heard the cry again, opened tie door, without ceremony, saw the 
almost naked children shivering and sobbing wilh the wind, rain, and snow, 
which came in through the window, so that they could hardly speak, and said : 
" Is this the place where thy children dine, Marx! Thou art a hound, and a 
hypocrite, and Ihy damned pride otten makes thee act in this way." 

ifam:. " For heaven's sake, do not tell any body ; do not betray me, BailiCf ! 
I should be the most miserable man in the world if it were known." 

Bailiff. "Art thou out of thy senses? Even now thou dost not tell them to 
nome out of such a dog-kenneL Host thou not see that they are yellow and 
blue with cold? I would not use my poodle in such a way." 

Marx. " Come out, then, children — but, bwliff, for mercy's sake, tell nobody." 

Bailiff. "And all this lime, forsooth, thou playest the saint before the paslKir." 

Marx. " I beseech you tell nobody." 

Bailiff. " Thou art worse than a brute. Thou a safiit I Thou art an infidel. 
Dost Ihou hear? Ihoa art an infidel, for no true man would act in sucli a way. 
And why must thou go and tell tales to the priest about the battle whidi took 
place last week. It must liave been thou who told him ; for at twelve o'clock, 
when it happened, thou wert going home, past my house, Irom one of Iby holy 
banquets." 

Mart. "No, on my lifel Do not believe it I assure you It was not so," 

Bailiff. " Darest thou say so? " 

Marx. " God knows it was not so, bailiff] May I never stir from this spot 



Bailiff. " Uarx 1 dareat thou mtdntain what thou sayest before me lo the 
pastor's face 7 I know more about it than thou thinkeet" 

Uarx stammered : " I know — I could — I did not begin " — 

" Such a. brute, and such a liar as thou art, I never saw in my life 1 We un- 
dtfstand each other now," eaid Ihe bailiff ; and he went that moment to the 
pastor's cook, who laughed till she was half dead at the pious Israelite, Marx 
Bsuti, and feithfiilly promised to bring it to the pastor's ears. 

And the bMliff rejoiced in his heart that, probably, tiie pastor would give the 
wicked heretic his weekly bread no longer ; but he was mistaken, for the pastor 
had, before this, given him the bread, not on account of his virtues, hut of liis 
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CKAPTEE XXTO.—ACTTKITT AND 1NDU8TKY, WnHOUT A KIND , 

FROa Marx thfi baiJiff went to the laat of the number. This was Kienaat, a 
sickly man. Ko was not yet filly years old, but poyerty and aoxioty bad worn 
him out, aart thia day, in particular, he was in terrible dislresB. 

HU eldest daughter bad, the day before, hired herself out to service in tho 
town, ^ind bad showed her fiither the earnest-money that morning, wbicb made 
the '[loor man very uneasy. 

His wife was with child, and near her thne ; and Suaan was the only one of the 
children who could be any help to them, and now sbe was to go to serrioe in a 
fortnight 

The father begged her, with tears in hia eyoa, to return the money, and stay 
with him, (ill after her mother's confinement. 

" I will Bot," answered the daughter. "Where shalllfind anoUier service, 
if I give up this ? " 

FaOia: "After thy mother is brought to bed, 1 will go myself into tho 
town, and help tliee to find another. Only stay till then." 

Daughter. " It will be half a year before I can hu^ myself again; and the 
service I have got is a good one. Who knows how you will help me? and, in 
shorti I will not wait for another attempt" 

i^Jttter. "But thou knoweat; Susan, that I have done all I conld for tbee. 
Think of fhy childhood, and do not leave me in my necessity." 

Ilaughkr. "Do you wisb then, father, to stand in tbe way of my happiness ? " 

JFiitheT. "Alas I it is not for thy happiness, that thou shouldst leave thy poor 
parents in such cmjumstances. Do not go, Susan, I beg of thee. My wife has 
a rery handsome apron, it is the last she has left, and she values it very much ; 
it was ft keepsalte ; but she shall give it thee, after her confinement, if thea 
wilt only stay." 

Daughter. "I will ndtstay, either for your gifts or your good words. I can 
earn such ss that, and better. It is time for me to be doing something for my- 
self If I were to stay ten years with yon, I should not get a bed and a chest." 

Father. " Thou wilt not get these in one half-year. Alter this once, I will 
not seek to detain thee. Stay only these few weeks." 

" No, I wiE not, lather I " Miswered the daughter; and she turned away, and 
ran into a neighbor's house. 

The btlior stood there, bent down by ansiety and care, and said to himself: 
'SWhat shall I do in this misfortune? How shall I dehver such a Job's mes- 
s:^ to my poor wife? I have been very much to blame for not doing my duty 
bettor by this child. I tGways passed over every thing, because slie worked so 
well. My wife said to me a hundred times ; ' She is so pert and rudo to her 
parents ; and if she has tn teach her sisters, or do any thing for them, she does it 
BO hastily and saucily, and so entirely without kindness and affection, that 
they can none of them ever learn any thing fVom her 1 ' Bat she works so wftll, 
we must excuse something, and perhaps it is the fault of the others, was always 
my answer ; and now I have my reward. I should have remembered that if 
tbe heart be hard, whatever other good qualities any one may have, they are 
all in vain. One can not depend upon them. I wish my wife did but know." 

As the man was speaking thus to lilmsclti the bailiff came close up, without 
his being aware. 
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" ■RTiat darest thou not tell thj wife ? " said ho. 

Xieuast looked up, saw the bailing and said : " Is that you, bailiff ? What 
dare I not teli my wife 1 Susan has hired herself out to service in the town, 
and we have such need of her at homel But I had almost forgotten to ask 
whftt jou wanted with me." 

Saibf. "If this be the case with Suaao, perlmps mj news will be a comfort 

Ki^nast. " That would, bo help indeed." 

Bailiff. " Thou art to have work at tlie building of the church, and twenly- 
five kreutzera a day, wages." 

Kienast, " Lord God in heaven 1 May I hope for such a help as this ? " 
•Bailiff. " Tes, Kienast. It is, indeed, as I tell Ihee." 

Kisnasl. "Thou God be praised for it," He turned faint, and his limbs 
shook. " I nrast sit down. This joy, in my troubles, has overcome nic." 

He sat down on a log of wood, and leaned against the wall of the house, to 
keep himself from falling. 

The bailiff said : " Thou canst bear but littlel " 

And Eicnast answered: "I have not broken my fast to^ay." 

"Andsolalel" said the bailiff ; and he went on liis way. 

The poor wife, from the house, had seen the bailiff join her husband, and 
groaned aloud. 

" This is some fresh misfortune I My husband has been like one beside him- 
self all day, and knows not what he is doing ; and just now I saw Susan, in the 
coxt house, lift up her hands in a passion ; and here is the bailiff — what cau have 
happened 7 there is not a more unfortunate woman under the suu 1 So near 
forty, and a child every year, and care and want and pain all the timel " Thus 
did the poor woman grieve in tlio house. 

The husband, in the meau time, had recovEf ed himself] and came to her with 
such a cheerflil, happy bee as she had not seen for many a month. 

" Thou iookest meny I Dost tliou think to keep it from me that the bdliff 
has been here! " said the woman. 

And he answered. " He is come, as it were, from huaven to comfort us." 

" Is it possible ? " said the woman. 

Eietumt. " Sit down, wife 1 I must tell thee the good news." Then he told 
her what Susan had done, and what trouble he had been in ; and how, now, ha 
was helped out of all his distress. 

Then he ale the food, which in his trouble he had left standing there at qoob; 
and he and his wife shed tears of thankfulness to God, who had thus helped 
Ihem in their distress. And the;' let Susan go, that very day, into service, as 
she wislied. 



Now came the baihtf home from his journey, tired and thirsty. It was late ; 
for Kienast lived up the hill, two or three miles from the village. 

In the mean tune he had had it given out, by his friends, tliat he was not at all 
alarmed by what bad happened yesterday ; and had not been so merry and 
jovial as he was to-day, for a year. 

This made some take courage, toward evening, lo creep quietly to the tavern. 

When it began to be dark, stih more eame ; and at night, by seven o'clock, 
the tables were almost as full as usual. 
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Thus it happens, when a fowler, in ailtunin, ahools a bird in a cherry-tree, all 
the othera, which were pecking at tho cherries, fly fearfuUj and haetily away 
from the tree, chirping the note of alarm. Bui, after a while, one, a solitary 
one at first, perches upon the tree — and, if it no longer sees the fowler, it 
whiath^s, not the sound of danger, but the bold, loud note of joy at finding 
food. At the call of the daring adveiiturer, the others flock timidly back again, 
and all feed upon the cherries, aa if the fbwlcr had never fired. 

So it was here ; and thus was Oie room once more filled with neiglibors, who 
yesterday, and even Ihis morning, would not liave ventured to come. 

In all mischievous, and even wicked deeds, people are always merry and 
bold, when they are in a crowd, and when those who give the tone to it aro 
daring and impudent ; and, as such leaders are not wanting in taverns, it can 
not be denied that such places tempt the common people to all wickedness, 
and are much more likely to lead them on to rash and thoughtless deeds, than 
poor simple schools are to bring them up to a quiet and domestic life. 

The neighbors in the tavern were now the baQiff 's fi'iends again ; for they sat 
over his ale. One began to say, that the bailiff was a manly fellow, and that, 

by G , nobody had ever yet mastered him. Another, that Amor was a child, 

and the bailiff had managed his grandfather. Another, that it was not right ; and, 
by heaven, he could not answer it to his conscience, thus to cheat the parish of 
the landlord's right, which had beloi^sd to it ever since the days of Noah and 
Abraham. Another swore, that he had not got possession, by thunder I and 
that there should be a straggle ibr it yet, in spite of all the devils, and a parish 
meeting held to-morrow. 

Then agam, one sdd, there is no need of that, for the bailiff had always over- 
come all hia enemies ; and would not turn over a new lea^ either with his hon- 
or the squire, or with the be^arly mason. 

Thus did the men go on, talking and drinkmg. 

The bailiff's wife laughed W herself set one pitcher after another upon the 
table. Bad marked all carefuEy down with chalk upon a board in the neit room. 

Now camo tho beiliff home; and he rejoiced in his heart to find the tables 
surrounded by the old seL 

"This is hearty in you, my good fellows, not to ibraake me," said he to 

"We are not tired of thee yet," answered the countrymen; and drank his 
health, with loud shouts and huzzas. 

" There is a great noise, neighbors I We must keep out of tronble ; and this 
is Saturday night," said tlie bailiff. "Fut the shutters to, wife; and put out the 
l^hts toward the street We had better go inte the back room. Is it warm, 
v,-ife?" 

Wife. " Teg, I made a fire there on purpose." 
BaUiff. " Very well ; carry all off tlie table into the back room." 
His wife and the neighbors carried the glasses, pitchers, bread, cheese, knives, 
plates, cards, and dice, into the hack room ; from which, if they had been mur- 
dering one another, nothing could have been heard in the street. 

"There now, we are safe tVom rogues and eavesdroppers, and from the holy 
servants of the black man.* But I am as thirsty as a hound : give me some 
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His wife broi^ht some. 

And Obriatiau said; "la that of tlis kind tlie l)arber's dog lapa up?" 

Bailiff. "Yes, indeed, I'm likely to be Bueh a fool again I" 

Chris. "But what devL's schema had you in your head?" 

BaUiff. "ByG— ,nonel It was mere fbUy. I had eaten notliing, and did 
not like to drink." 

CAm, "Whistle Uiat to a dog; perhaps it may beUeve you : not I." 

BaiXiff. "Why not?" 

Chn^ "Why not? Because the wine we were drinking am^lt of sulphur 
like the plague." 

Bailiff. " Who saya so ! " 

Chris. "I, Mr, TJriasl I said nothing of it at the time I it when I Q-a 
ried home the empty jug, it reeked in my nose so that it almost knocked me 
down. All things considered, you have certiunly had some acheme in jour 
head to-day." 

Bailiff. "I know no more than the child in the cradle what wine my wife 
Bent Thou art a fool with thy laneies." 

Chris. " Ay, but you know, well enough, what a fine sermon you mado on 
the i%hta of the land. I suppose you said all that with as little meaning as a 
man has when he takea a pinoli of snuff." 

Bailiff. "Hold thy foolish tongue. Christian. The best thing I could do, 
would be to have thee well beaten for upsetting my jug. But I must know now 
Jiow they went on at the barber'a alter I left Hiem." 

Chris. "And your promise, bailiC" 

Baaiff. "What promise?" 

Chris. "That I should have wine till morning for nothing, if I got to know 

BaUiff. "But if thott knoweat nothing, wouldst thou still be drinking?" 

Chris. "If I know nothmgl Send for the wine, and you shall hear." 

The bailiff had it brought, sat down by him ; then Christian told him all he 

knew, and more besides. Sometimes he contradiclfid himself so barelacedly, 

that the bailiff perceived it, and called out: "Ton dog, do 'nt lie so that a 

man can take hold of it with his hands I " 

" No, by G ," answered Christian, " as true as I am a sinner, every hair 

and point of it is true." 

" Come, come," said the bailio; who by this time had had enough, " Shaben 
Michel is here, and I must speak to him ; " a^d ho then went to the other tablo 
where Michel was sitting, slapped him on the shoulder, and said : 

CHAPTBft ZXU. — COKTINITATIOS OF THE COKVBHSATION OP ROaUES WnH BACH 

"Akt thou also amongst the sinners? I thought, since thouwert called to 
the church building, thou liadst become a stunt; like our butcher, because he 
once had to ring a week for the sexton." 

Michel "No, baiUiri My calls are not so audden; but, when I once begin, 
I will go through with it." 

Bailiff. " I should like to be thy father eonlessor, Michel." 

Mich. " Nay, I can not consent to that." 

Bailiff. "Why not?" 

Midi. " Because Ihou wouldst double my score with thy holy chalk." 
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BaUif. " "Would not that suit thoe 7 " 

Mich. "No, bailiff I I must have a father confessor wLo will foi^ive and 
look over aina, and not one who will ohalb them down against me I" 

Bailiff. " Well, I can foi^ive and overlook sins, aa well as aJiother " 

Mick. "Whatl sins in thy books?" 

Bailiff. "Truly, I am often obliged to do so; and it is better people should 
tbink 1 do it wiUiiigly." 

Mich. "la lliat poaaible, Mr. Bailiff?" 

"We shall see," said the bailiff, making a sign to him. 

They went together to the little table, near the fire. 

And the bailiff said: "It is well thou art come; and lucky for thee," 

Mick. "I have great need of luck." 

Bailiff. "So I suppose; but if thou art willing, thou eaust not fail to make 
money by this new place." 

Mich. " And how muat I manage it?" 

Bailiff. "Thou must get into fitvor with tlio mason, and seem very hun- 
gry and poor." 

Mich. "I can do that without lying." 

Bailiff. " Thou must alaooRen give thy supper to thy children, that people 
may think thy heart is as soft as melted butter; and Oiy children must run 
after thee bare-footed and bare-le^ed." 

Mch. "There is no difBoulty in that cither." 

Bailiff. "And when thou arl; the Eivorile of all the ten, then comes the true 

Mich. " What is that to be ? " 

Bailiff. "To do all that tiiou canst to make tiuarrols and misunderstandinga 
about the building ; to throw tilings into confusion, and to make mischief between 
the laborers and their masters and the squire." 

Mith. "There will be more difficulty hi that part of the business." 

Bailiff. " But it is a part by which thou raayst get money." 

Mich. "Ay, if it were not for tbe hope of tliat, a cunning man might give 
such a direction, but only a fool would follow it" 

Bailiff. " It ia a matter of course, that thou wilt get money by it." 

Mich. "Two crowns in hand, Mr. Bailiff. I must have so much paid down, 
or I will have nothing to do with it." 

Bailiff. "Thou art more uDconscionable everyday, Michel. I show thee 
bow thou mayat get wages for ncjhing, and thou wouldst have me also pay Ihee 
for taking my good advice." 

Micli. "What iaaJl that to the purpose? Thou wilt have me piny the rogue 
in thy service, and so I will, and be true and hearty in It ; but payment in hand, 
that ia two crowns, and not a kreulaer less, I muat have, or thou mayst do it 
thyself." 

Bailiff. "ThoudogI thou knowest well enough how to get thy own way. 
There are thy two crowns for thee." 

Mich. " Now it is all riglili master 1 thou bast nothir^ to do but to g^ve thy 
orders." 

Bailiff. " I think thou mayst easily by night break down some of the ecaf- 
folding, and knock out a couple of the windows ; and of course thou wilt make 
away with ropes and toola, and such light things as are lying around." 

Mich "Naturally." 
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Bailiff. " And it would be no Tery difficull; affair to carry some of the timber 
OTer the hill to the river, and send it back again toward Hollaed." 

Mich. "No, nol lean manage that. I will hang a great white shirt upon 
B pole, in the middle of the churchyard, that if the watcliman, or any of the old 
women in the neiBhborhood hear a noiae, they may fancy it is a ghost, and keep 
away from me." 

Bailiff. "Thou art a rascally heretic. What a scheme 1 " 

MirJt. "I will do so, however; it may servo to keep me from the pillory." 

BwUff. "Well, but there is another thing. If thou eacst find any drawings, 
or calculations, or plans of the squire's, lying about, thou must quietly put them 
out of the way, where nobody would think of looldag tor them, and at n^ht 
mend thy fire with them." 

ificft. " Very well, Mr. Bailiff." 

Baaiff. "And thou must contrive so as to make tiy honorable comrades in- 
clined to be merry, and work idly, and particularly when the squire or any body 
from the hall comes down, and then thou canst wink, aa much as to say: Tou 

MicK "Well, I will do what I can. I see plainly enough -what thou art 

BaSiff. "But, of all things, the most important is, that thou and I should be 

Midi. "Very true." 

Bailiff. "We will begin directly. There may ho tell-tales here, who will 
talk of how we held counsel secretly together." 

Jficfi. " Thou art right." 

Bailiff. " Drink another glass or two, and I will pretend as if I would reckon 
■ivith thee, and thou wouldst not agree. I will make a noise about it, Hiou 
must abuse rae, and we will thrast thee out of the house." 

MiOt. "Well thoi^ht of." He drank what was in the pitcher, aad then said 
to the bajliff, "Come, begin." 

The bailiff muttered something about reckoning, and then said aloud: "I 
never received the florin." 

Mkh. " Recollect joarsel^ bailiff 1 " 

Bailiff. "By heaven, I know nothing of it I Wifel didst thou receive a 
florin last week from Midiel ? " 

Wi/e. "Heaven bless us I not a kreutzer." 

Bailiff. "It is very strange. Give me the book I" She brought it, and the 
bailiff read: "Here it is — Monday — notliing from thee. Tuesday. — nothing. 
Wednesday — Didst ttiou say it was on Wednesday?" 

Jficft. "Yea!" 

BaUiff. " Here is Wednesday — look 1 there is nothing from thee — and on 
Tlmraday, Friday, and Saturday — not a syllable of the florin." 

ificft. "Tlie devil! I tell you I paid it." 

Bailiff. "Softly, softly, good neighbor — I write down everything," 

Mick. " What the deuce is your writing to me, baihff? I paid tlio florin." 

Baaiff. "It is not trae, Michel." 

Midi. " Here's a rogue, to say I have not paid him I " 

Bailiff. "What dost thou say, thou unhanged rases]?" 

Some of the countrymen got up: — "He has given tlie bailiff tJie lie, we heard 
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Mklh. " No, I did not. But I paid the florin." 

Men. "What doat thou say, ttou koare, tliat thou didst not give h 
lis 7 We all heard it." 

Baiiif. "Turn the dog out of the room." 

Michel lixik up a knife, and called out : " Let any one wlft touelics in 
to it." 

BaHig: "Take tlie knife away from him." 

Thej took the kuife from liim, turned hini out of the room, and sat 

Bailiff. "It'3 wellhe is gone. Hi 
Ckmnirfnien. " By G , so he w 

Bring us aomo more wine. Bailiffl we will driiik on the strength of the 
harvest, and let you Lavo one sheaf out of every ten for a measure of wine. 

Bailiff. " You will not pay mo soon, then." 

CoutOrymeii. "No; but you will have heavier weight for that" 

The bailiff gat down with tliem, and drank to their hearts' content, on the 
strength of the fiiture tithe. 

Now their mouths were opened, and there arose from all the tables a wild up- 
roar of oaths and curses, of dissolute, idle talk, of abuse and insolence. They 
told stories of lieentiousneas and theft, of blows and insults, of debts they had 
cuuningly escaped paj-ing, of lawsuits they had won by clever tricks, of wieked- 
neaa and riots, which for the most part were false \ but, alas 1 too much was 
true. How they had stolen ftijm the old squire's woods, and fields, and tithes — 
and how their wives whined over their children — how one took up a prayer- 
book, and another hid the jug of wine in the chaff and straw. Also of their 
boys and girls, — how one helped his fether to cheat his mother, and another took 
part with the mother against the fattier — and how they had all done as much or 
more when they were lads. Then they got to talking ahout old Uli, who had 
been caught in such fool's talk, and croelly brought to the gallows ; but how he 
had prayed at last and made a holy end of it And how, when he had confess- 
ed, (though, as every body knew, but hal^) sUll the hard-hearted pastor had not 
saved his life. 

They were in the midst of this history of the pastor's cruelty, when the bailifTa 
wife beckoned him to come out " Wait till we have finished the story of the 
hanged man," was his answer. 

But she whispered in his ear ; " Joseph is come." 

He replied : " Hide film somewhere, aud I wiU come soon." 

Joseph had crept into the kitdien; but there were so majiy people in tlie 
house, that the bailiff's wift was afraid of his being seen. She put out the light 
and said to him : "JoaephI takeoff thy shoes, and come after me into the lower 
room. My husband will be with thee directly." 

Joseph took his shoes in bia hand, and followed her on tip-toe into the lower 

He had not waited long, before tbe bailiff came to him, and said: "What dost 
thou want so late, Joseph?" 
Josepli. "Not much! I only want to tell you I have ordered aH about the 
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Bailiff. "I am glad of it, Joseph," 

Joseph. "Tlie master was talking to-diiy of the wall, and said that the flint 
Btone^ hard by, was very good— but I told liim he was a fool, and did not know 
his own husioeas; and that the wall would look much handsomer, and more 
polished, of Sohwendi alone. Ho answered not a word ; and I went on to aay 
that, if he did not use Schwendi atone, it would be a loss to him." 

Bailiff. " Did he resolve upon it ? " 

Joseph. " Tea, he did, immediately. We are to begin with it on Monday." 

Bailif, " Tlie day-laborers are all going to the hall on Monday." 

JosepK " They will be back by noon, and busy with the stuff in the lime. 
It is as good as mixed." 

Bailiff. "That is all right and well; if it were only begun— llij money is 
ready for thee, Joseph." 

Joseph. " 1 am iu graat want of it just now, bailifC" 

Bailiff. " Come on Monday, when you have began with the quarry. Itia put 
aside for thee." 

Joseph. " Do you suppose I shall not keep my word ? " 

Bailiff. "Nay, I can tniat thee, Joseph." 

Joseph. " Then pye me three crowns of it, now. I should like to get my 
new boots, at the shoemaker's, for to-morrow ; it is my birth-day, and I dare 
not ask the master for any money." 

Bailiff. " I can not well give it thee now ; come on Monday evening." 

Josqih. " I see how you trust me. Jt 's one thing to promise, and another 
to perform. 1 thought I could depend upon Ihe money, bailiff," 

Bailiff. " On my soul thou shall have it" 

Joseph. " Ay, I see how it la." 

Bailiff. "It will be lime enough, on Monday." 

Joseph. "Bailiffl you show me, plainly enough, that you do not trust me: 
and I will make bold to tell you, that 1 fear, if the quarry is once opened, you 
ftill not keep your word with me." 

Bailiff. "This is too bad, JoecphI I sliall most cert^nlj keep my word wiUi 

Josepft. " 1 do not believe it. Ifyou will not give it me now; it ia all over." 

Bailiff. " Canst thou not manage with two crowna? " 

Joseph. "Nol I must have three; but then you may depend upon having 
every thing done." 

Bailiff. " Well, I will pve thee Uiem : but thou must keep thy word." 

Joseph. " If I do not, I ^ve you leave to call me the greatest rogue and 
tliief upon the earth." 

The bailiff now called his wife and said ; " Give Joseph three crowna." 

His wife took him aside and sail: "Do not let him have Ihem." 

Bailiff. " Do as 1 bid thee, witliout a word." 

Wifi. '-Benot Bofooliahl Thou art in liquor and wilt repent to-morrow." 

Bail^. "Answer me not a word. Three crowns this moment! Boat thou 
hear what I say!" 

Hia wife aighed, reached the money, and threw it to the bailiff. He gave it 
to Joseph, and said: "Thou wilt not, surely, deceive me." 

"Heaven forbidl what dost thou take me for, bailiff?" answered Joseph. 
And he went away, counted over his three crowns, and said to himself; "Now 
1 have my reward in my own hands, and it ia safer there than iu the baihff's 
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chest. He ia an old rogue, and I will not be his fool. The master may now 
take flint or blue atone for me." 

The bailiff's wife cried for vexation, over tlie kitchen fire, and did not go again 
into the room, till past midnight. 

The bailiff too, as eoon as Joseph was gone, had a foreboding tliat he had 
overreached himself but he soon foi^t it again, amongst his companions. The 
riot of the drinkers lasted till after midnight. 

At laat tlie bailiff's wife came out of the kitchen, into the room, and said : " It 
is time to break up now ; it is past midnight, and Easter Sunday." 

"Easter Sunday I" said the fellows, stretched themselves, yawned, and got up, 
one af^r Che other. 

They tottered and stumbled along, catching hold of the fables and walla, and 
went with difficulty home again. 

" Go, one at once, and make no noise," said the wife, " or the pastor and bis 
people will get hold of you, and make you pay the fine." 

"Nay, we had better keep our money for drinWng," amaweredthe men. And 
the wife added : " If yon see the watchman, teU him there is a glass of wine 
and a piece of bread for him here." 

Tliey had scarcely got out or the house when the watchman appcarc-d before 
the alehotise windows, and called out: 

The bailiff's wife understood his call, and brought him the wine, and bade 
hun not to toll the pastor how late they had been up. 

And now she helped her sleepy, drunken husband off with his shoes and 
stockings. 

And she grumbled about Joseph's crowns, and her husband's fooiislmess. 
But he slept and snored, and took notice of nothing. And at last they both fell 
asleep, on the boly evening before Eaater. 

And now, thank God, I have no more to relate about them, for some timt. 

T return to Leonard and Gertruda 

What a world is thisl A garden lies near a dog-kennel, and in the same 
Geld an offenaive dunghill and sweet nourishing grass. Yea, it is indeed a won- 
derful world 1 The beautiful pasture itself; without the manure which we throw 
upon it, could not produce such dehcious lierbage. 
Chapter sxii,— the eveniko before a sabbath is tiie house of a good 

Gesthotje was now alone with her children. The events of the week and 
the approach of the Sabbatli filled her heart 

Thoughtfully and silently she prepared the supper, and took out of the chest 
her husband's, her cliildren's, and her own Sunday clothes, that notliing might 
distract her attention in the morning. And when she liad arranged everything, 
she sat down at the table with her children. 

It was her custom every Saturday, when the time for evening prayer came, to 
impress upon their hearts the recollection of their various fiuiings, and of aU the 
events of the week which might be of consequence to them. 

And Uiis (lay she was particularly alive to the goodness of God toward them 
throughout the week, and wished to fix it as deeply as poasihle upon their young 
hearte, that they might never forgot it 
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The cUadfen sat aroiind her, folded their little hands for prayer, and their 
motlier thus addresBed them; — 

" I liase BoraetUing Tery good to ten you, my children I Tour dear Mher has 
got some very good work Ihia week, by which he will be able to earn muoh 
more than naual ; and we ma? venture to hope tliat we shall in future have oor 
daily bread with lees care and anxiBty. 

"Thank your heavenly Mher, my children, for his mercy to ua, and do not 
forget the former limes, when I had to ba sparing of every mouthfiil of bread. 
It was often a great troulile to me, not to be able to g^ve you eaongh, but God 
Almighty knew Hint he would help ua in his owe good time, and that it was 
betler for jou, my darlings, b> be brought up in poverty, m patience, and in the 
habit of overcoming your deairea, than in abundance. It is very difficult for 
people, who have all they wish for, not to become thoughtless and foi^etful of 
God, and uumindfti! of what ia for their real good. Remember then, my cliil- 
dren, os long as you live, the want and care yott have undergone ; and when 
you are yourselves better off, think of those who suffer as you have Buffered. 
Never forget what it is to feel hunger and want, that you may be tender-hearted 
to the poor, and willingly give them all you have to spare. Do jxm think you 
shall be willing to give it to thera, raychEdren?" "0 yos, mother, that wo 
ehalll " said all Uie children. 

Chapter xssii. — ihb happiness op the hour of piuYEn. 

Molher. "HieholDS, who dost thou think suffers most fVom hunger?" 

SiiJiDJas. " Eudeli, mother 1 you were at his fiither's yesterday. Ha must 
he almost dying of hunger, for he eafs grass off tlie ground," 

Mother. "Shouldst Ihou like sometimes to give him thy afternoon's 
bread?" 

Nich, "0 yes, motherl may I give it him to-motrow?" 

MiSu^. "Tea, thou may st." 

JRcft. "I am glad of it." 

Mother. "And ttou, Lisel to whom wilt Ihou sometimes give thy piece?" 

Lise. "I can not tell, just now, whom I shall like best to give it to." 

Molher. "Dosttliou not recollect any poor child who is very hungry?" 

Iiise. "0 yea, mother." 

MoOier. "Then why canst thou not t«ll t« whom thou wilt give it? thou art 
always ao overwise, Lise." 

Lise. "I know now, mother." 

Molher. ""Who is it?" 

Lise. "Marx Eouti's daughter, Betheli. I saw her picking up rotten jioliitopg, 
ftom the bailiff's dunghill, to-day." 

Mck. " Yes, mother, and I saw her too ; and felt in all my pockets, but I had 
not a mouthilil of bread left. If I had only kept it a quarter of an liour 

riie mother then asked the other children the same questions, and they were 
all glad m their hearts to think that they should give tlieir bread to the poor 
children to-morrow. 

The mother let them enjoy thia pleaaare a while longer. Then siio said to 
them; "That ia enough, children I think how good the squire has been to make 
yon each a present" 

"0 yes, our pretty money I Will you show it us, now, mother?" 
20 
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'■By and hy, after prayer," said tlio mother; and the children jumped about 

Chapteb xxxnr. — the beeiousness of rns HOt'R OF pratee. 
"Touarc noisy, my children," said tie mother, " When any thing good hap- 
peaa bt you, tliink of God, who giyea ua all things. If you do so, you will 
never be wild aud riolouB in your joy. I am very glad to rejoice with you, my 
darlings, but when people are wild and riotous in thoir joy, they lose the serenity 
and peace of their hearts; and, without a quiet^ tranquil heart, there is no true 
happiness. Therefore must we keep God eyer in tIow. This ia the use of the 
hoar for morning and evening prayer, that you may never forget him. For who- 
ever 13 praying to God, or thinking of him, can neither bo extravagant in joy, 
nor without comfort in sorrow. But then, my children, he muat always endeavor, 
particularly when he is praying, to keep himself quiet and untroubled. Con- 
eider, whenever you thank your fatber for any thing sincerely, you are not noisy 
and riotous, Tou fall softly, and with few words, on his neck ; and when you 
feel it really in your hearts, the tears come into your eyes. It is the same 
toward G od. If his loving kindnesa really rejoices you, and your hearts are 
truly thankful, you will not make a great noise and talking about it — but tlie 
team will come into your eyes, when you think how mereiful he is toward you. 
ITius all that fills your hearts with gratitude to God and kindnesa to men, is a 
continual prayer ; and whoever prays as he oughtj will do what is right, and 
well be dear to Cod and man, as long as he lives," 

Sieholas. "And, mother, yon said, yesterday, that we should be dear to the 
gracious squire, if we did what was right." 

Moiha: " Yes, my children, lie ia a good and reli^ous gentleman. May God 
reward him, for all he has done for us. I wish thou mayat become dear to him, 
Kicbolaa! " 

Sick. "I will obey him, because he is so good, as I obey you and my 

Mother, "That is right, NieholasJ always tliink so, and thou wilt certainly 
become dear to him." 

Mch. " If I duret bnt speak a word to him 1 " 

MoSier. " What wouldst thou say to him ? " 

AMi, " I would thank him for the pretty money." 

Anneli. " Durst you thank him ? " 

Nich. "Why not?" 

Alinfli. " I durst not." 

Use. "Nor 11" 

Hother. "Why durst you not, children?" 

Lise, •' I should laugh," 

Xother. "Why wouldst thou laugh, Lise, and so show him, pliunly, that Uiou 
wert but a silly child 7 If tliou hadst not many foohah fancies in thy head, thou 
wouldst never think of doing such a thing," 

Anneli. " I should not laugh ; but I should be sadly fr^htened." 

Molher. "He would take thee by the hand, Anneli, and smile upon thee, as 
tJiy father does when he is very kind to thee, and then thou wouldst not be 
frightened any longer." 

Anneli, "Ho, not then." 

Jonaa. "Nor J, then." 
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CHAPTEE IXIIV. — A UOTfi 

Miiiher. " But, my dear children, how have you gone on, as to Ijeliavior, this 
week?" 
The children looked at each otlier, without speaking. 

Molh^. "Anneli, hast thou done what waa right this week?" 

Aa-neli. "No, mother, you know I did not do right about little brother." 
Mofher. "Anneli, some miafortune might have happened to him. There have 
heen children suffocated with being left iu that way. And how wouldst thou 
like, thyselfl to be shut up iu a room, and left to hunger, and tMrat, and cry 
aJone? Besides, httle children, when they are left long without anybody to 
help them, get into a passion, and eereani bo dreadfully, that it may do them a 
miaohiof as long aa they live. Annehl God knows, I could not have a moment's 
peace out of the house, if I had reason to be afraid tliat thou wouldst not take 
proper care of the child." 

Anneli. "Indeed, mother, I will not go away from hun any more." 

i&tter. "I do trust thou wilt never put me into suoh a fiiglit again. And 
Nicholas, how hast thou gone on this last week ? " 

Nicholas. " I do n't know of any thing wrong." 

Mother, "Hast thou forgotten knocking over thy little sister on Monday?" 

Nich. "1 did not do it on purpose, mother." 

Moiher. " If thou hadst done it on purpose, it would have been bad Indeed. 
Art tliou not ashamed of talking so?" 

Mch. "I am sorry I did it, mother: and will not do so again." 

ifoiher. "When thou art grown up, if thou takest no more heed of what ia 
near thee and about thee, tliou will have to learn it to thy coat Even amongst 
bojB, tliose who are so heedless are always getting into scrapes and disputes ; 
and I am afVaid, my dear Nicholas, that tliy carelessness will bring thoc mlo 
great trouble and difficulties." 

Nich. "I will take paina U> be more tlioi^htfiil, motlier." 

Moiher. "Do so, my dear boy, or, believe me, thou wilt often be very un- 
happy." 

Skk. "My dear mother, I know it, and am sure of il^ and 1 will certainly 
take heed." 

Moiher. "And thou, Lise, how hast thou gone on?" 

lAse. "I know of nothing at all this week, mother." 

Modtfr, "Art tbou sure?" 

Lise, "I can not now think of any thing, mother; or I am sure I would 
wQIingly tell you of it." 

Moiher. "Thou hast always, oven when thou knowest notiiing, as many 
words to utter as if thou liadst a great deal to say." 

Lise. "What have I been saying now, mother?" 

Molhfr. " Nothing at all, and yet many words. It is in this way, as we have 
told thee a thousand times, that thou art foolish. Thou dost not think about 
any thing thou hast to say, and yet must always be faJking. What need waa 
tiiere for thee to tell the haUiff, yesterday, that wo knew that Amerwaa coming 

Lise. "I am sorry I did so, mother." 

Mother. "We have so often told thee not to talk of what does not concern 
thee, particularly before strangers, and yet Hiou dost so still. Suppose thy fkther 
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had been afraid of telling blm Oiat he knew it before, and thy pralinR had 
broogiit him into trouble." 
Lisa " I flhonld have been very aony, but neitlier of you had said a word 

Moiki^. " WeU, I wDl tell tby father, when he comes home, that whenever 
we are talking in each other in the room, we must add, after every sentence; 
'Lise may tell this to the neighbors, or at the well — but not this — nor this — but 
agaui she may — and then thou wilt know what thou mayst chatter aboat.'" 

Lke. "Forgive me, mother, I did not mean it so." 

Mother. " We have told thee repeatedly, that thou must not talk about what 
does not concern thee ; but it is Hselcas. We can not cure thee of this fiuling, 
but by treating it seriously ; and the first time that I find thee ^ain chattering 
BO thoughtlessly, I will punisli thee with the rod." 

The tears eame into Lise's eyes when her mother talked of tlie rod. The 
mother saw them, and said to her; "Lise, the greatest misfortunes often happen 
from thoughtless chattering, and thou must be cured of ftis feult." 

In this manner she spoke to them all, even totlie little one; "Thou must not 
call out so impatiently for thy supper any more, or I shall make thee wait longer 
the next time; or, perhaps, give it to one of the others." 

When this was all over, the children said thoiruBual evening prayer, and after- 
ward the Saturday prayer, which Gertrude bad taught them, and which was aa 
follows : — 

" Hbavksly Father I thou art ever kind lo the children of men, and thou art 
kind also to us. Thou suppUest our daily wants. All comes from tliee. Our 
bread, and all that we receive from our parents, thou bast first bestowed upon 
them, and they wilhngly give it to ns. They rejoice in all which thou enahleal 
them to do for us, and bid us he thankliil unto thee for it They tell us tliat if 
they had not learned to know and love thee, they should not so love us; and 
tlutt if they were unmindlul of Ihee, they should do much leas ftir us. They bid 
us be thnnkful V> the Saviour of men, that they have learned to know and love 
thee ; and they teach us that those who do not know and iove him, and follow 
all the holy laws which he has given to men, can neither so well love tJiee, nor 
bring up their children so piously and caretWly as those who believe in the 
Saviour. Our parents teach ns many things of Jesus, the Messiah ; what great 
tilings he did for the children of men ; how he passed his life in suffering and 
distress, and at last died upon the cross, that he might make men happy in time 
and eternity ; how God raised him again fVom the dead ; and how he now sits 
at the right hand of the throne of God his Father, in the glory of heaven, and 
Btil! loves all the children of men, and seeks to make Uiem blessed and happy. 
It goes to our hearts when we hear of our blessed Saviour. 0, may we learn so 
to live as to obtain fevor in his sight, and at last be received unto him in heaven. 

"Almighty Father 1 we poor diildren, who here pray tt^ther, are brothers and 
asters ; therefore may we always love one another, and never hurt each other, 
but be kind and good to each other whenever we have the opportunity. May 
we carefully watch over the httle ones, that our dear parents may follow their 
work and earn their bread, without anxiety. It is all we can do, to help them 
for tlie trouble and care they have had on our account. Reward them, 0, 
heavenly Father, for all they have done for us; and may we be obedient to 
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them in all which tliey require from us, tliat they may love ua to the cud of 
their lives, and be rewarded for all the feitliful jdadnoaa tliey have ehowu us. 

"0, Almighty God I may we, on the approaching Sabbath, be truly mindful of 
all thy got>dne3B| and of the love of Christ Jems; and also of all that our dear 
parents and friends do for us, that we maybe thankfiil and obedient to God and 
man, and walk before thee in lovo all tbe days of our lives." 

Here Nioholaa paused, and Gertrude added, with reference to Hie events of 
tlie week : " We thank thee. Heavenly Father, that thou hast this week relieved 
our dear pareiite from tlieir ansioua care for our nourishment and support, and 
given unto our father a good and profitable employment. We thank thee that 
our chief magiatralfl is, with a truly parental heart, our proteotoc and our help 
in all misfortunea and distress. We thank tliee for the goodness of the lord of 
tlie manor. If it be thy will, may we grow up to serve and please him, who is 

Then Lize repeated alter her : " Forgive me, 0, my God, my besetting fault, 
and teach me to bridle my tongue ; to be silent when I ought not to apeak, and 
carefully and thoughtfully to answer the questions I am asked." 

And Nicholas : " Guard me in fiiture, O, Heavenly Fatlier, &ora my basti- 
naaa; and teach me to pve heed to what I am doing, and to those who are 

And Anueli ; "I repent, my God, that I so thoughtlessly left my little 
brother, and alarmed my dear mother. May I do so no more." 

Tlien the mother s^d, further: 

"Lord I hear us I 

" Father, forgive ua 1 

" Christ have mercy upon us I 

Then Nicholas repeated the Lord's prayer. 

And Enne added: "May God bless our dear &ther, and mother, and brothers, 
and sisters, and our kind benefactor, and bH good men." 

And Lise : "In tbe name of the JTather, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." 

JfofAer. "May God be with you, and keep you I May he lift up the l%ht 
of his countenance upon you, and be raerdliil to you for ever I " 

The children and their mother remained for a time in that stillness, which 
must always succeed a prayer from the heart. 

Chapter iisvi.— pure pevotioh and lwid^o uf op the sodl to ood. 

LiSB broke this silence: "Now will you show us our presents," said she to 
her motlier. 

" Yea, I will," replied the mother. " But Liie, thou art always ttie Si'st to 

Nicholas jumped from his seat, mailed past his little slater, to be nearer the 
light, that he might see the money, and, in so doing, pushed the child so that it 

Then said the mother: "Nicholas, this is not right. It is not a quartet of an 
hour since then gavest thy promise to be more careful, and now thou art doing 
tbe same thing again." 
Nicholas, " 0, motiier, I am very sorry. I will never do so again." 
Mother. " So thou saidst just now before God, and yet thou dost it ^;ain. 
Tbou art not in real earucat." 
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A'k/i. '-0, indeed, mother, I am in earnest. Porpre me I I am, indeed, in 
eameBt, and very mrry." 

MoOier. "And so am I, Nicholas; but thou wilt foT^et again if I do not 
punish thee. Thou must go without supper to bed. As she spoke, she led the 
boy away from the other children into his room. His sisters stood aE sorrow- 
fully around. They were troubled, because Nicholas might not eat with 

" Why will you not let me teach you by kindness alone, my children," scud 
the mother. 

"O, let him be with us this once," said the children. 

"No, my loves, he must bo cured of liis carelessness," said the mother. 

" Then do not let us see the presents till to-morrow, when he can look at them 
with us," said AnnelL 

Mo(ker. " That is righf^ Anneli. Yes, he may see Ihem with you then," 

Then she gave the children their supper, and went with them into their room, 
where Nicholas was bHH weeping. 

"Take care, another time, my dearest boy," SMd his mother to him. 

.Yicftoiw "Only foi^ve me, my dear, dear luoliier. Only forpve me and 
kiss me, and I will willingly go without supper. 

Then Gertrude kissed her son, and a warm tear fell upon his cheek, as she 
said to him: " 0, Nicholas, Nicholas, be careMI" Nicholas threw his arms 
around his mother's neck and said : " My dear mother, forgive me." 

Gertrude then blessed her children, and went again into her room. 

Slie was now quite alone. A little lamp burnt faintly in the room, her heart 
was devoutly still ; and the stillness was a, prayer which, without words, moved 
her inmost spirit. A feeling of the presence of God, and of his goodness ; a 
feeling of hope of an eternal life, and of the inward happiness of the man who 
puts his trust and confidence in his Almighty Father; all this filled her soul 
with deep emotion, so tliat she sunk upon her knees, and a flood of tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

Blessed are the tears of the diild, when, touched by a other's goodne?a, he 
looks sobbing back upon the past, dries his eyes, and seeks to recover himself 
before he can stammer out the thankfuhieas o; 
tears of Nicholas, which lie wept at this moment; 
good mother, who was so dear to him. 

Blessed are the tears of all who weep from a pure child-like heart. 

The Lord of heaven looks down upon the sobbing forth of their gratitude, 
and upon the tears of their eyes, when they spring from aifection. 

He saw the tears of Gertrude, and heard the sobbing of her heart ; and the 
otferii^ of lier thanks was an acceptable sacrifice to him ; Gertrude wept long 
before the Lord her God, and her eyes were still moist when her husband 

"Wliy dost thou woep, Gertrude? thy eyes are red and full of learal Why 
dost thou weep to-day, Gertrude ? " 

Gertrude answered ; " My dear husband, those are not tears of sorrow :— be 
not afraid. I wished to thank God fhr tliis week, and my heart was so full that 
I fell upon my knees ; I could not speak for weeping, and yet it seemed to me 
as if I had never so thanked God before." 

" 0, my love," answered Leonard, " I wish I could so quickly lift up my soul, 
and pour forth my heart in tears. It is now my Krm resolution to do what ia 
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riglit, snd to be just and thankful toward God and mau ; but I shall never bo 
able to M upon my knees thus and shed tears." 

Gertrude. " If thou art only earnestly resolved to do what is rightj all the 
rest is of little consequence. One has a weak voice and aoolJier a atrong one, 
but that signifles litUe. It is only lie use to which they are applied, which is 
of imporianoe. My dear husband, tears are nothing, and hcnded knees arc 
justly, and be Ihanklul toward God and man 
is more easily affected aud another less so, is of 
me worm crawls through tlie earth mora easily 
than another. If thou art only in earnest, my love, thou art sure to find him 
who is the father of all men." 

Leonard, with tears in his eyes, let his head fell upon her neck, and she leaned 
her face over his, with melancholy tenderness. 

They remained thus for a while, stili and deeply affected, and were silent 

At last GJertrude said: "Wilt thou not eat to-night J" 

"I can not," answered he, " my heart is too full. I can not eat any tiling at 
present." "Nor can I, my love," said she ; "but 111 tell thee what we will do. 
I will take the food to poor RudL Ilis motJier died to-day." 

ChjIPTER SSIVIL — KIMDSESS TOWARD A POOa MAN. 

LeoruiTd. " Is she then at last freed ftom her misery? " 
Gettntde. " Yes, God be praised I But thou shouldst have seen her die, my 
dear huslKUid. Only thinkl she found out on the day of her death that Rudeli 
had stolen potatsea from ns. She sent the boy and hia father to mo, to ask for- 
giveneaa. She desired them earnestly to beg us, in her name, to foipve her, 
because she could not pay back the potatoes ; and poor Rudi promised so 
heartily to make it up by working for thee Think, ray dear husband, how all 
this affected me. I went to the dymg woman, but I can not teE thee, it is im- 
possible to desorihe, with what a melancholy dying tone she asked me whether 
I had foi^iven them | and when she saw that my heart was touched, how she 
recommended her children to me ; how she delayed it to the last moment^ and 
then, when she found she was going, how she at last ventured, and with what 
humility and love toward her children, she did it ; and how in the midst of it 
she expired. 0, it is not to lie told or deserjbed." 
ieora. " I will go with thee to them." 
Cer. "Yes, come, let us go." 
So saying, she took up the broth, and they went 

When Ihey arrived, Rudi was sitting on the bed by the corpse. He wept 
and sighed, and his Httle boy Galled out from the other room, and asked him for 
bread — or even raw roots— or any thing at all. 

" Alas I I have nothing whatever. For Gcd'a sake, be quiet till morning. I 
have nothing," said the fether. 

And the little fellow cried out : " But I am so hungry, father, I can not go to 
sleep I 0, 1 am so hungry, fe.ther 1 " 

Leonard and Gertrude heard this, opened the door, set down tlie food before 
tlie hungry child and said to him, " Eat quickly, before it is cold." 

"0, GodI" exclaimed iludi, "What is this? Rudeli, Ihcae are tJie people 
from whom thou hast stolen potatoes ; and, alas, I myself have eaten of 
them I" 

Ger. " Say no more about that, Rudi." 
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Sudi " I dare not look you in the faoe, it goes bo to my heart k> think what 
we did." 
L&m. " Eat something, Eudi." 
RmMi. "Bat, eat; let ua eat, father." 
Rwit " Say the grace then." 
Hudeli. 



In b»d! ondwul, Amen I" 
Thaa prayed tJie boy, took up the apooo, tremMed, wept, and ate. 
" May God reward you for it a thousand fold," said tiie fether ; and h 

also, and tears fell down his cheeks. 
But they did not eat it ail, but set aside a plat« tiili for the children who 

asleep. Then Eudeli gave thatiks. 
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CHAPTEE SSSVIII. — TOE PURE 

As Eudi was about to thank them again, he sighed inToluntarily. 

" Doat thou want somethii^, Rudi ! If it ia any thing we can do for thee, 
tell us," said Leonard to him. 

"No, I want nothing'more, I thaok you," answered Budi, 

But ho eyidonUy reproased a deep dgli, which struggled to escape from his 
heart. Leonard and Gertmde looked at him with sorrowful sympaUiy, and said : 
"But thou sigheat, and we see that thy heart is troubled about sometliing." 

"Tell them, toll them, father," said the boy, "tlicy are so kind." 

" Do tell US, if we can help thee," said Leonard and Gertrude. 

"Dare I venture?" answered the poor man. "I have neither shoes nor 
stockings, and to-morrow I must foEow my mother to her grave, and the day 
after go to the hall." 

Leonard. "To think that thou shouldst fret thyself thus about iti Why 
didst thou not tell me directly ? I can and will willingly pve thee them." 

Eudi. "And wilt thou believe, ailer what has happened, that I will refum 
them safe and with thauka ? " 

Leon. "Say nothing of that, RudL I would trust thee for moro than that; 
but thy misery and want have made thoe too fearfiil." 

Gerfrade. "Tes, Budi, trust in God and man, and thou wilt be easier in thy 
heart, and better able to help thyself in all situaOons." 

Budi, "Yes, Gertrude, I ought to have more trust in my father in heaven; 
and I can never sufficiently thank you." 

Lean. " Say nothing of thai, Rudi." 

Ger. " I should like to ace thy mother again." 

They went with a feeble lamp to her bedside ; and Gertrude, Leonard, Rudi, 
and the little one, all with tears in their eyes, looked at her awhile, in the deep- 
est silence ; then they covered her up again, and kindly took leave of each 
other, almost without words. 

As they went home, Leonard said to Gertrude: "What a dreadfiil state of 
wretohedness this is I Not to be able to go any longer to church, nor to ask for 
work, Dor return thanks for it, because a man has neither clothes, nor shoes, 
nor stockings." 

Ger, " If he were suffering it from any &ult of his own, it would almost 
drive him to despair." 

Lean. " Yes, Gertrude, he would despair, he certainly would despair, Ger- 
trude. If I were to hear my children cry out in that way for bread, and had 
none, and it was my own fault, Gertrude, I should despmr ; and I was on the 
road to this wretchedness." 

Ger. " We have indeed been saved out of great danger." 

As they thus spoke, they passed near the tavern, and the unmeaning riot of 
drinking and talking reached their ears. Leonard's heart beat at a distance, but. 
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as he drew near, he shuddered with painful borror. Gertrude looked at him 
tenderly and sorrowfullj, and Leonard, ashamed, answered tJie mournful look of 
his Gertrude and said: " what a blessed evening have I spent with theel 
and if I had been here instead I" 

Gertrude's sadness now increased W tears, and she raised her eyes to lieavcn. 
He saw it. Tears stood also in his eyes, and the same sadness was upon bis 
countenance. He, loo, raoaod hia eyea to heaven, and both gazed for a time 
upon the bpautjful aky. They looked with admiration upon the silvery bright- 
ness of the moon ; and a rapturous inward satisfaction assured them iJiat the 
pure and innocent feelings of their hearts were acceptable in the eight of God. 

After this short delay, they went into their cottage. 

Gertrude immediately sought out shoes and stodiiiigs for Eudi, and Leonard 
took them to bun that evening. 

When he eame back, they said a preparation prayer for the sacrament of the 
nest day, and fell asleep witb devout thankfulness. 

In the morning thoy arose early, and rejoiced in the Lord; read the history 
of the Saviour's suEferings, and of the institution of the holy supper; and 
praised God in the early hours, before the Sabbath sun arose. 

Then they awoke their children, wailed for them to say IJieir morning prayer, 
and then went to ehurch. 

A quarter of an hour before servioe-tuno, tlie bailiff also arose. He could not 
find the key of his clothes-chest; uttered dreadful curses; kicked the chest open 
with his foot; dressed himself; went to church ; placed himself in the first scat 
iQ the choir ; held his hat before his mouth ; and looked into every comer of the 
church, whilst he repeated his prayer underbis hat. 

Soon afterward the pastor entered. Then the people sang two verses of the 
bynm fbr Passion week: "Oman, repent thy heavy sins," and so on. 

Then the pastor went into tha pulpit ; and this day he preached and instnieted 
bis people as foUows: — 

Chapter szxts.— -a sermon. 

" Mt children I 

"He who fears the Lord, and walks piously and uprightly before him, walks 
inl^t. 

"But he who in all hia doings is forgetful of his God, walks in darkness. 

" Therefore he ye not deceived, one only is good, and he is your Father. 

" 'WTierefore do you run astray, and grope about in darkness ? No one ia your 
rather but God. 

" Beware of men, lest ye leam fh>m them what will he displeasing in the 
eight of your Father in heaven, 

"Happy is the man who has God for his Father. 

" Happy ia the man who fears wickedness and hates deceltfiilncss: for they 
who commit wickedness shall not prosper, and tJie deceitful man is taken in hia 

" The man shall not prosper, who oppresses and injures his neighbor. 

"The man shall not prosper, against whom the cry of the poor man rises 
toward God. 

"Woe to the wretch who in the winter feeds the poor, and in the harvest 
takes from him double. 

"Woe to the godless man who causes tlie poor to drink wine in the summer, 
and in the autumn requires from him double. 
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"Woe to him, when he takes away from the poor man his straw and his fodder, 
so that ho can not till his ground. 

" Woe to him, by the hardness of whose heart the children of the poor want 

" Woe \a the godless man, who lends money to the poor that tlioy may become 
his servants, be at his oommatid, work without wages, and yet pay rent. 

" Woe to hira, when they give false testimony for hhn before the j udge, and 
swear false oaths that his cause J3 just. 

" Woe to hun, when ho assembles sinners in hia house, and watches with 
tliom to hetray the just man, that he may become a9 one of lliom, and forget his 
God, his wife, and hia children, and waste, witJi them, the wages of his labor, 
upon which his wife and children depend. 

"And woe to the miserable man, who suffers himself to he led astray by the 
■ungodly, and. In his thoughtlessness, squanders the money which ia wanted at 

"Woe to him, when the sighs of his wife arise to God, because she has no 
food for her infant. 

M him, when his child starves, that he may drink. 
^0 him, when she weeps over the wants of her children, and her owa 
labor. 

to him, who wastes the apprentiee-fee of his sons; when his old age 
say unto him, 'Thou didst not behave as a father to us, tiiou 
didst not teach U3 to earn bread, how can we now help thee?' 

" Woe to those, who go about telling lies, and make the crooked straight, and 
the straight crooked : for they shall eome to shame. 

" Woe to you, when ye have bought the land of the widow, and the house 
of the orphan, at an unfair price. Woe to you, for this is your Lord ; lather of 
the widow and of the orphan, and they are deaj to him ; and yo are a hatred and 
an abomination in his sight, because ye are eniol and bard to the poor. 

" Woe to you, whose houses are full of what does not belong to you. 

" Though you riot in wino which came from the poor man's vines: 

"Though you laugh, when starved and miserable men shake their com into 
your sacks with sighs: 

" Though you sneer and jest when the oppressed man -writbea like a worm 
before you, and entreats you, in God's name, to lend him a tenth part of wiiat 
you have cheated him of; though you harden yourselves against si) this, yet 
have you never an hour's peace in your hearts. 

"No I there lives not the man upon God's earth, who oppresses the poor and 
is happy. 

" Though he be raised out of all danger, out of all fear of iniquity or punish- 
ment, on tliia earth ; though he be a ruler in the land, and imprison with his 
hand, and accuse with his tongue, miserable men who are better than 
himself: 

" Tliough he sit aloft, and judge them to life or death, and sentence them to 
the sword, or the wheel ; 

" He is more miserable than they I 

"He who oppresses the poor man from pride, and lays snares for the unfortu- 
nate, and swears away widows' houses; he is worse than the thief and the 
murderer, whoso reward is death. 
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'■Therefore, has tho man who does these thinga no peaceful hour, throughout 
hia Ufe, 

" He wanders on the face of the earth laden with the curae of a brother's 
murder, which leaves no rest for his heart. 

" He wanders aroand, and seeks, and tries coatmuolly to conceal from himaelf 
the horror of his inward thoughts. 

"With eating and drinking, witli insolence and malice, with hatred and strife, 
with lies and deceit, with buffoonery and licentiousnesa, with slander and abuse, 
with quarreling and backbiting, ho aoeka to get through tlie time which is a 
burthen to liim. 

" But he will not always be able to suppress the voice of his conscience ; he 
will not always be able to escape the fear of tho Lord; it will &11 upon him lilte 
an armed man, and you will see him tremble and be dismayed, like a prisoner 
whom death threatens. 

"But happy is the man who has no part in such doings. 

" Happy is tlie man who is not answerable for the poverty of his neighbor. 

"Happy is the man who has nothing in his possession which he has forced 
from the poor. 

" Happy are yoo, when your mouth is pure from harsh words, and your eyes 
from harsh looks. 

"Happy are you, when the poor man blesses you, and when the widow and 
the orphan weep tears of gratitude to God for you. 

"Happy is the man who walks in love before hia God, and before liis people. 

"Happy are you who are pious; come and rejoice at the table of the God of 

" The Lord your God is your Father. 

" The signs of love from hia hands will refresh your spirits, and the blessed- 
ness of your souls will increase, because your love toward God your Father, and 
toward your brethren of mankind, will increase and strengthen. 

" But ye who walk without love, and in your deeds consider not that God is 
your Father, and that your neighbors are the children of your God, and that 
the poor man is your brother ; ye ungodly, what do ye here ? yo, who tj^morrow 
will injure and oppress the poor as ye did yesterday, what do ye here? Will ye 
eat of the bread of the Lord, and drink of his cup, and say that ye are one m 
body, and mind, and soul, with your brethren ? 

" Leave this house, and avoid the meal of love. 

"And ye poor and oppressed ones of my people, believe and trust in the Lord, 
and the fruit of your affliction and suffering will become a blessing to you. 

" Believe and trust in the Lord your God, and fear not the ungodly; hut keep 
yourselves from them. Rather suffer, rather endure any want, rather bear any 
injury, than seek help from their hard-heartedness. For the words of the hard 
man are hes, and hia help is a decoy by which he seeks to entrap the poor man and 
destroy him. Therefore Hee from the ungodly man when he salutes you with 
smiles, when he gives you bis hand, and takea yours with friendliness. When 
he offers you hia assistance, then flee from him ; for the ungodly man insnarea 
the poor. Avoid him, and ;oin not youraelvea with him; but fear him not; — 
though yon see him standing fast and great, like a lofty oak, fear him notl 

" Go, my children, into the forest, to the place where the lofty oaks stand, and 
see how the little trees, which withered under thefr shade, now being removed 
fiom them, flourish and bloom. The sun shmcs again upon the young plants, 
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the dew of heaven falls upon Hiom iu its strengtii, and the great spreading roots 
of the oaka, whicli sucked up all the nouriahment ftom the ground, now decay, 
and nourish the young trees which withered in the shade. 

"Therefore hope in tlie Lord, for his help never faiia those who hope in him. 

"The day of tbe Lord will come to tlic ungodly man ; and on that day, when 
he shall see the oppressed and the poor man, he will cry out and say : ' 0, that 
I had been as ono of these I' 

" Therefore trust in the Lord, ye who are troubled and oppressed, and rejoice 
that ye know the Lord, who has appointed the supper of love. 

" For through love ye bear the sufferings of this earth, even as a treasure from 
the Lord | and your burthens only increase your strength and your blesaed- 

" Therefore rejoice that ye know tlie God of Idve; for without love ye would 
mtk and become as the ungodly, who torment and betray you. 

" Praise the God of love, that he has appointed this sacrament, and has called 
yoo, amongst his millions, to partake in his holy mysteries. 

" Praise ye the Lord I 

" The revelation of love is the salvation of the world. 

" Love is the band which hinds the earth together. 

"Love is the band which unites God and man. 

"Without love, man is without God; and without God and love, what is 

"Dare ye say? can ye utter or think what man is without God, and withont 
love? 

"I dare not; I cannot express it — man, without G«d and without love, isQO 
longer a man, but a brute. 

"Therefore rejoice that ya know tlie God of love, who has called the world 
from brutishness to love, from darkness to liglil, and from death to eternal life. 
Rejoice that ye know Jesus Christ, and through feith in him are called to bo 
cliildren of God, and to eternal Hfe. 

"And yet once more I say unto you, rejoice tliat ye know the Lord ; and pray 
for all those wlio do not know him; that they may come to the knowledge of 
the truth and of your joy. 

"My chQdren, come to the holy supper of your Lord. Amen." 

"When the pastor had said this, and instructed his congregation for nearly an 
hour, he prayed with Ihem, and then the whole congregation partook of the 
Lord's supper. 

The bajlifi; Hummel, assisted in distributing the Lord's supper; and when all 
the people had given thanks unt* the Lord, they sang a hymn, and the pastor 
blessed his people, and every one returned to his own house. 



The baihff. Hummel, was furious at the discourse which the pastor bad deliv- 
ered about the ungodly man ; and on the Lord's day, which the whole parish 
kept holy, he raged, and swore, and abused the pastor, and said many violent 
things against him. 

As soon aa he got home from the sacrament, he sent tbr his dissolute compan- 
ions to come to him directly. They soon arrived, and joined the bailiff in say- 
ing many shameful and abu^ve things of the pastor and his Chrislian discourse. 
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The bailiff began first: "I cannot enduro liig damned taunls and attacks." 

"It 13 not right, it is a an, and particularly on the Sabbath day, it is a sin (o 
do so," said old AbL 

Satliff. "The rascal knowa veiy woU Uiat T can not endure it, and he only 
goes on so mach the more. It will be a fine thing for him, if he can bring the 
people, by Ms preaching and his abuse, to hate and despise what he does not 
understand, and bas nothing to do with." 

AM. " Ay, indeed 1 our blessed Savionr, and the evangelists, and the apos- 
tles in the New Testament^ never attacked any body." 

Christian, " Thou canst not say that They did attack people, and still moro 
tlian the pastor does." 

AH, "It is not true, Chrisfian." 

Cftm. " Thou art a fool, AbL Te blind guides, ye serpents, — ye generation 
of vipers, and a thousand s\ich. Thou knowest a great deal about the Bible, 
Abi." 

CoimtryiiKm, " Tea, Abi I they certainly did attack people." 

Chris, "They did. But as (or affairs of law, which they did not understand, 
and reckonings which had been settled before the judges according to law, thoy 
did not meddle with them, and those who do are very different kind of people." 

Cirunt. " Tea, that they are." 

Chris. " They must he very different, or people would not be so bold. Only 
tliink what they did. There was one Annas — yes, Annas was bis name — and 
his wife ailer him, only for telling one lie, ttiey fell down and died." 

Cimnt. "Die they indeed? For only one lie?" 

Chris. "Yes, as true as I am alive, and standing here." 

Ahi. "It's a fine thing, too, to know one's Bible." 

Chris. " I have to thank my fiitlier, who is dead and buried for it. For the 
rest he was, God foi^ive him, no great things. He ran through all my mother's 
property to the last ferthing, — but I could have got over that, if he had not 
leagued himself so much with Uli, who was hanged. Such a tiling as that in- 
jures children and children's children. But he could read his Bible as well as 
any pastor, and made ua tJl learn too. He would not excuse one of us." 

AM, "I have oft*n wondered how he could be so good-for-nothing, when 
he knew so much." 

Count. " It is very strange." 

Josi. (A stranger, who happened to be in the tavern.) "I can not help 
laugliing, neighbors, at your wonder about it. If much knowledge could make 
people good, your attorneys, and brokers, and bailiffti, and magistrates, with re- 
spect be it spoken, would be always the best" 

Coaat. " Ay, and so they would, neighbor." 

Jiwt "Depend upon it, there ia a wide difference between knowing and 
doing. He who is for carrying on his business by knowledge alone, had need 
take care lest he forget how to act." 

Count, " Yes, so it is. A man soon forgets what he does not practice," 

Josi. "Of course. Wlien a man ia in habits of idleness, be is good for 
nothing. And so it is with those who, from idleness and weariness, get to chat- 
tering and talking. They become good for nothing. Only attend, and you will 
find tliat the greatest part of thoge follows who have stories out of the Bible, 
or the newspapers, and new and old pamplilets, constantly in their lianda and 
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mouths, are little better than mere idlers. If one wants to talk with them, 
about housekeeping, bringing up children, profit, or buaness, when they should 
give one advice how to aet about this thing or that, which is of real use, they 
Htand there like blockheads, and know nothing, and can tell nothing. Only 
where people meet, for idleueas, in tavemg, and at dances, and gossipings on Sun- 
days and holidays ; there they sliow off. They tell of quack cures, and foohsh 
Btories and tales, in which there ia not a word of truth ; and yet a whole room 
full of honest folks will Bit lifrtening for hours to such a prating fellow, who tella 
them one lie after another." 

Ahi, "By my soul, it is as he says I and, Christian, he has drawn thy lather 
to the life. Just so we went on with him. He waa as stupid as an ox. about 
every thing relating to wood and fields, cattle, fodder, ploi^hing, and such like ; 
and knew no more about hia own business tlian a sheep. But in the tavern, and 
at parish meetings, and in the churchyard, ailcr service, he spoke like a wise 
man from the Bast Sometimes of Doctor Faustus, si 
sometimes of the Witch of Endor, or of the on 
bull-flghts at Maestricht, or of horse-races at London. Stupidly as he did it, and 
evident as it was that he waa tellhig them hes, people went on willingly listen- 
ing to him, till he waa near being hiinged, whieli did at last hurt his credit as a 
story-teller." 

Jost "It waa high time." 

"Yes, we were foola long enough; and gave Mm many a glass of wine 
for pnrell^'* 

Jost. " To my mind it would hare been better for him if you had never given 
Mm any." 

Abi, " Indeed, I beUeve if we had never given him any, he would not have 
come «o near the gallows. Ho would have been obliged to work." 

Josl. " So you see your good will toward him did him an injury," 

Ctrnnt " Yes, that it did." 

Josl. " It ia a wicked and ruinous thing to drag the Bible into snch idle tell- 
ing and bearing of pro&ne stories." 

Leapi. " My Either once beat me soundly for forgetting, over one of these 
stories, (I think it was out of the Bible,) to fetch the cow from the pasture." 

Jbal. " IJ^vaa in the rights To do what is in the Bible ia our business, and 
to tell us ab^^it is the pastor's. The Bible is a command, a law; wliat would 
the governor say to thee, if he had sent a command down to the village that we 
were to cart something to the castle, and tliou, instead of going into the wood 
to get thy load, wcrt to seat thyself in the tavern, take up the order m thy 
hand, read it aloud, and, whilst thou wert sitting over thy glass, esphun to thy 
neighbors what ho meant and wished fbr?" 

Ahi. "What would he any to me? He would abtise me, and laugh at me, 
and throw me into priaon for taking him fbr a fooL" 

Jost "And just BO much do the people deserve, who read the Bible from more 
idleness, and that tliey may bo able to tell stories out of it at the tavern." 

Chris. " Yes, but yet we must read in it, to know how to keep in tlie right 
way." 

Just " Of course. But those who are always stopping at every restmg-place. 
and standing still to talk at every well, and finger-post, and cross, which is put 
down to show the way, are not those who will get on the fastest?" 

Aht. "But how is thia neighbor? They say one can not pay too dear for 
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knowledge; I)ut it seems to me one may easily pay too dear for knowledge of 
many things." 

Joii. "Tea, indeed I "We always pay too dear for every tiling wliich keeps 
na away from active duties and business of importance. "We should seek to 
gain infolmation tliat we may know how to ael, and if people try io know many 
things, merely for the sake of talking about them, they will certainly avail them 
nothing. 

"It is, with respect to knowledge and poribrmance, as it is in a trade. A shoe- 
maker, for instance, must work, that is the first thing; he most also be able to 
judge of leather and know how to bay it ; this is the means by which he caa 
carry on his trade tfl advantage; and so it is in every thing else. Execution 
and practice are thechief things for all men; knowledge and understandhig ate 
tlie means hy which they can carry on tiieir boainesa tc advantage. 

" But for this purpose the knowledge of every man ahouM relate to what he has 
to do and perform, or in other words to his chief business." 

Ahi. "Now I begin to seehowit is. When a man has his head fill! of vari- 
ous and fbreign affairs, he does not pvB his mind to his own buamesa, and to 
what is of the moat importance to him," 

Jost " Just so. The thoughts and understanding of every man should be 
intent upon the things which are of the greatest consequence to him. I have no 
meadows to he cultivated by in^ation, therefore it is nothing to me how people 
manage to overflow them ; and, till I have a wood of my own 1 sh'^' 
take no pains to know how it may he best taken care of. Bi.-' j._, reservoirs 
for manure are often in raj thoughts, beeaoae they make my poor meadows rich. 
Every thii^ would prosper, if every body were properly attentive to his own 
affair. People get plenty of knowledge, soon enough, if they only learn to 
know things well; but they never learn to know them well, if they do not begin 
by knowing, and looking after what belongs to them. Knowledge rises by de- 
grees from the ioweet thing lo the higlioat, and we shall make great progress in 
our liyea, if we begin tlms; but ttom idle talking, and stories, and foolisli dreams 
of things in the clouds, or in the moon, people learn only to become good for 

AM. "They begin to learn that, even at aehooL" 

During the whole of this conversation, the bailiff stood by thofc, alared into 
it, warmed himself scarcely listened to any thing, and joined seiSom, and with- 
out any connection, in what they were saying. He forgot the wine in his ab- 
straction, and therefore it was that the conversation hetwecn Abi and the 
strai^r had lasted so long. Perhaps, too, he waa not willing to express his 
vexation till the stranger had finished his glass and left them. 

Then at last he began all at once, as ili during his long silence, he had been 
learning it off fey heart. 

"T!ie pastor is alwaj^ talking about oppresang the poor. If what be calls op- 
pressing the poor were done by nobody, the devil take me if there woold be any 
poor in the world. But when I look around me, from the prince to the nighl> 
watchman, from the first council in the land to the lowest pariah meeting, every 
one seeks hia own profit, and presses agmnst whatever comes in his way. The 
hite pastor sold wine, as I do, and took hay, and com, and oats, m payment fbr 
it, as much as I do. Throughout the world every one oppresses hia inferiora, 
and I am ohliged to submit to oppression in my turn. Whoever has any thing, 
or wishes lo have any thing, must oppress, or ho will lose what is his own, and 
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become a be^ar. If the pastor knew the poor aa well as I do, he wouM not 
trouble Mmself so much about them ; but it is not for the sake of the poor. All 
he waQta ia to Sad fb.ult, and lead the people to judge one anoilier wrongfullj'. 
The poor are a good-for-nothit^ set : if I wanted ten roguea I could soon find 
eleven amongst the poor. I wish people would bring jne my income regularly 
home every quartet-dny, I would soon learn to receive it piously and devoutly. 
But in my business, in a tavern and in poor cott^ies, where every ferthing must 
be forced out, and one is plagued at every turn, it is a very different thing. I 
would lay a w^or that any landlord, who would act considerately and com- 
passionately toward day-laborera and poor people, would soon lose all he had. 
They are roguea every one." 

Thus spoke the haflin; and perverted the voice of hia conscience, which mads 
him uneasy, and told him that the pastor was right, and that he was the man 
who oppreisaed all the poor of the village, even until the blood started under 
their nails. 

But, however he reasoned to himself^ he was not at rest Anxiety and care 
viMbly tormented him. He paced uneasily up and down the room. 

At last he aaJd: "I am so angry about the pastor's sermon, that I know not 
what to do, and I am not well. Are you cold, neighbors ? I have been as cold 

"No," answered the neighbors, "it is not cold; but every body saw at 
church that (huu wert not well, thou wert so deadly pale." 

Baaiff.. "'' A every body see it at churcht I was indeed strangely illl — I 
am very fevoriah — and so faint — I must drink something. We will go into the 
back room, during service-time." 
Chapter ill — a chubchwahdeii intobms tub pastor of qcpboper condoct. 

But a churchwarden, who lived in the same street with the bailiff, and had 
seen Abi, Christian, and the other fellows go into the tavern, between the ser- 
vices, waa angry in his heart, and thought at that moment of the oath he had 
taken to look after all improper and profene conduct, and to inform the pastor 
of it. And the churchwarden set a man, he could depend upon, to watch the 
fellows, and see whether they went out of the tavern again before service. 

It waa now nearly time for the bell to ring, and, as nobody came out, he went 
to the pastor, and told him what he had seen, and that he had set Samuel Treu 
to watch them. 

The pastor was troubled by this intelligence, sighed to himself and said 
little. 

The churchwarden thought he waa studying Ma sermon, and spoke less than 
usual over hia glass of wine. 

At last, as the paator was preparing to go into the church, Samuel came, and 
the churchwarden said to him ; 

" Thou canat tell the honorable Herr Pastor, thyself all about it." 

Then Samuel said: "May heaven bless you, hODOrabie Herr Pastor, sir." 

The paator thajiked iiim, and aaid ; "Are these people not gone home yet 7 " 

Samuel " No, sirl I have kept in sight of the tavern ever since the elder 
told me to watch, and nobody has left the house, except the bailiff's wife, who 
is gone to church." 

Paslor. "And thou art quite certain that they are all still in the tavernt" 

Sam. "Tea, sir, I am sure of it." 

21 
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Cliwdiwardea. "Tour reverence sees tbat I was not mistalten, and that it 
was my duty to let you know of it." 

Pastor. " It is a great pity that Buct things should take up any one's time 
and thouglits on a SabliaUi day." 

CTiuTchwatOen. " We have only doQO what was our duty, pleaae your rev- 
Pastor. "I knoffit, and I Oiank you fbr your watchfulness. But, neighbors, 
take care that, foe the sake of a trifling duty, you do not forget one of more dif- 
ficulty and importaace. To watch over ourselves, and over our own hearts, is 
our first and most important duty. Therefore it ia always unfortunate when 
such evil deeds distract a man's thoughts." 

Alter a while, he added: "Ko! such shameftil disorder must no longer ha 
endured — forbearance only increases it." 
And he then went with the men into the churoh. 

Chapter slil— an addiiton to the moesing's biscocsse. 
As he was reading the account of our Saviour's sufferings, he came to these 

"And when Judas had taken the sop, Satan entered into his heart." 

And he discoursed to his people upon the whole hiaWry of the traitor ; and 
his feelings were so strongly ei^eited, that he stmok the cushion, vehemently, 
with his hand, which he had cot done for years before. 

And he said that all those who, as soon as they went out tVom the lord's sup. 
per, ran off to drinking and gaming, were not a jot better than Judas, and would 
come to the same end. 

And the congregation began to wonder, and consider, what could be the 
meaning of this great indignation of the pastor. 

People began to lay theif heads together ; and a murmur went round that the 
bailiff had his house Ml of his associates. 

And all the people began to turn their eyes toward his empQ- sent, and toward 
his wife. 

She observed it — trembled — cast down her eyes — durst not look any Ijody hi 
the face ; and, as soon as the Bnging began, made her way out of the church. 

■When she did tliat, the excitement grew still greater, and some pointed at her 
with their fingers ; some women even stood up on the ftirthest benches on the 
women's side to see her, and there was so much disturbance that the rangmg 
'went wrong. 

Chapter xliu. — the countrtuen in teb tavehn aee distl-rbed. 

She ran home as fast as she could ; and, when she entered the room, she threw 
the prayer-book, in a rage, amongst the glasses and jugs, and burst into a violent 
fit of ciying. 

The baihff, and the neighbors, inquired what was the matter 
Wife. " I '11 soon let you know that. It 's a shame for you to be drinkmg here 
on the Sabbath day." 

BaUiff. "Is that all? Then there is not much amiss." 

Men. "And it is the first tune it ever made you ciy." 

RMff. "I thoi^ht, to be sure, thou hadst lost thy purse, at the least" 
Wife. "Don't be talking thy nonsense now. If thoa hadat been at church, 
tliou wouldst not be so ready with it." 
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Bailiff. " What is the matter then 7 Do n't make Buch a blubberiDg, but tell 

Wife. " The pastor must have got to know that these fellows of thine were 
drinking here during aervice-time." 

Bailiff. "That would be a cursed buaineas, mdeed." 

Wife. "He knows it, to acerlaintj." 

Bailiff. "What Safan could tell Mm of it just now7" 

Wife. "What Satan, thou simpleton? They come here smoking tlicir pipes 
along the street, instead of by tiie back way ; and so pass close by the elder's 
house. It is impossible to tell tliee in what a way the pastor has been taltii^, 
and all the people have been pointir^ at me with their fingers." 

Bailiff. " This is a damned trick that some Satan has been playing me." 

Wife. " Why must you come just to-day, you drunken hounds ? — you linew 
well enough tJiat it was not right." 

Men. " It is not our lault. He sent for us." 

Wife. ' "Did he?" 

Mea. " Ay, that he did." 

Baaiff, " I was in such a strange way, I could not bear to be alone." 

Wife. " WeD, it is no matter how it was. Bui, neighbors, go, as quickly as 
you can, through the back door, home ; and take care Ibat the people, as they 
come out of the church, may find every one of you at his own dooiv- and so you 
may put a cloak over the thing. They have not yet quite finished the hymn, 
but go directly. It is high time." 

Bailiff. "Tes; away with you. It is well advised." 

The men went, aod the bailiff's wife told him that the pastor had preached 
about Judas, how the devil had entered ial« bis heart, how he had hanged him- 
self; — and how those who went from the Lord's supper to drink and game would 
icome to a like end." 

" Ho was so earnest," said the woman, " that he struck the cushion with his 
fist, and I turned quite sick and faint." 

The bailiff was so much terrified by this account that it struck him dumb, 
and he could not utter a word ; and heavy groans escaped from the proud man, 
who had not been heard to utter such for years. 

His wife asked him, repeatedly, why he groaned in such a manner ? 

He answered her not a word; but more than once he muttered to himself; 
"What is to be the end of this? what will become of me?" 

He paced up and down the room in this way for a long time, and at last said 
to his wife: " Get me a cooling powder from the barber's; my blood is in a fever, 
and oppresses me. I will be bled to-morrow, if Uie niediwne does not remove 

His wife fetched him the powder ; ho took it, and, after a while, l)ccamB 



Thes he told his wife how in the morning he had gone with right feelings to 
church, and m the beginning of the service had prayed to God to forgive his 
sins ; but that the pastor's discourse bad driven him mad, he had not had one 
good thought since, and dreadful and horrible things had oi?curred to him during 
"From the beginning to llieend," said he to his wife, "I could 
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not utter a single prayer. My heart was like a stone ; and when the paator gave 
me the bread, he looked at me in a way I can not describe. No, it is impoaaible 
to give an idea of it; but I ahall never forget it. When a judge condemns a 
poor sinner to the wheel, or the flames, and breaks his rod of ofEoe over him, he 
does not look at him in saeh a way. I can never forget how he looked at me. 
A cold sweat ran down my feoe | and my hands trembled as I look the bread 
from him. 

"And when I had eaten it, a furious, horrible rage against the paator took pos- 
session of me, so that I gnashed with my teeth, and durst not look round me. 

"Wifel one dreadful idea after another came into my mind, andterriSedmo 
like a thunderbolt; but I coold not get rid of them. 

"I shuddered at the altar, so that I eould not hold the cup fast; and. then 
came Joseph, with his torn boots, aod threw down his rogue's eyes when he saw 
me. And my three crowns 1 — 0, how I shuddered at the thought of my tliree 

" Then came Gertrude, who raised her eyes to heaven, aod then fixed them 
on the cup, as if she had not seen me, as if I had not been Wiere. She hales 
me, and curses me, and wishes to rain me ; and yet she could behave as if she 
did not see me, as if I had not been there. 

" Then came the mason, and looked so sorrowfully at me, aa if he would have 
said, from the bottom of his heart ; ' Foi^ivo me, baihff.' He, who would bring 
me to the gallows, if he could. 

"Then came Shaben Michel, as pale and frightened aa mysellj and tremhhng 
as much. Think, wife, what a state all this put me into, 

"I was afrmd Hans Wust would be coming too; I could not have stood that — 
the cup would certainly have fallen out of my hand, and I should have dropped 
npon the ground. As it was, I eould scarcely keep upon my feet ; and, when 1 
got back to my seat, all my limbs shook, so that when they were »nging ], 
could not hold the book. 

"And all the time I kept tliinking — 'Amer, Amer is at the bottom of oil 
this 1 ' and ai^r, fiiiy, and revenge raged in my heart the whole time. A thmg 
I bad never thought of in my life came into tny head during the sacrament. I 
dare scarcely toll thee what it was. I am frightened when I only think of it. 
It came into my head to throw his great landmark, on the hill, down the preci- 
pice. Nobody knows of the landmark hut myself." 

Chapter slv. — the bailiff's wife tells 



The baiiilT's speech alarmed his wile, but siie knew not what to say, and waa 

silent whilst he spoke. 

Neither of Ihem said any thing more for some tune. At last the wife began, 

and said to him: "I am very uneasy on account of what thou hast been saymg. 

Thou must give up tliese companions of thine. This business can not end well, 

and we are growing old." 
Bailiff. " Thou art right enough there. But it is not so easy to do it." 
Wife. " Easy or not, it mnst be done. Thou must get rid of them." 
Bailiff. " Thou knowest well enough how I am tied to them, and what they 

know about me." 

Wife. " Thou knowest still more about them. They are a parcel of rogues, 

and dare not peach. Thou must get rid of tiiem." 
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The bailiff groaned, anil his wife continued: — 

" They ait eating and drinking hero conatantly, and pay thee notliing ; and 
when thou ajt intoxicated they can persuade thee U> any thing. Only tliink 
how Joseph triclted thee laat night I wanted to adriae thee for tby good, and 
pretty treatment I got for my pains. And, moreover, aince yesterday two 
crowns more have walked out of thy waistcoat pocket, without being so mudi 
as set down. How long can this last? If Ihou wilt only reckon np how 
much thou hast spent over thy misdeeds, thou wUt And that thou hast lost by 
them every way. And yet thou goest on still with these people ; and many a 
time and ofl it is for the sake of nothing in the world but thy godless pride. 
Sometimes thon wilt have one of these bounds to say something for thee, and 
then another must hold his tongue for thee; and so they eomo and eat and drink 
at thy eost^ and, for their gratitude, tliey are ready at the first turn la ruin and 
betray thee. 

" Formerly, indeed, when they feared thee like a drawn sword, thou couldst 
keep these fellows in order ; but now thou art their master no longer, and depend 
upon it, thou art a lost man in thy old age, if thon dost not look sharply after 
them. We are in as slippery a situation as can well be. Tbe mom.eut thou 
tumest thy back, the lads be^u laughing and talking, and will not do a stroke 
of work, nor any thing but drink." So said the wife. 

The bailiff answered her not a word, but sat staring at her, witliont speaking, 
whdat she spoke. At last he got up, and went mto the garden, and from the 
garden into his meadow, and then into the stables. Trouble and anxiety fol- 
lowed him every where; but be stood still for a while in the stables, and rea- 
soned thus with himself: — 

""What my wife says is but too true; but what can I do? lean not help 
it; it is impossible for me to escape out of this net." So said the baiUtF, and 
again cursed Araer, as if he had been the eauae of his getting into all these dif- 
ficulties; and then abused the pastor for driving him mad at church. Then he 
recurred again to the landmark, and said: "I will not touch the cursed stone; 
but if any one did remove it the squire would lose the third part of his wood. 
It is clear enough, that the eighth and ninth government landmark would cut 
through his property in a straight hne. But heaven forbid that I should remove 
a landmark 1 " 

Then he began again : " Suppose alter all it should be no true landmark. It 
lies there, as if it had been since tlie flood, and has neither a letter nor a figure 

Then he went again mto the house, took down his account book — added it 
up — wrote in it — blotted it — separated liis papers, and laid them back again — 
fol^t what ho had read — looked up again what he had written — then put the 
book into the chests— walked up and down the room, and kept thmkmg and 
talking to himself of " a landmark without a letter or a figure upon it. There 
is not snch another to be found any where t What an idea is come into my 
headt Some ancestor of the &mily may have made an inroad into the govern- 
ment wood, and suppose this stone were of his placing 1 By G , it must be 

Bol It is the most unaccountable bend in the whole government boundary. 
Per six miles it goes in a straiglit line till it comes here, and the stone has no 
mark upon it, and there is no treneU of separation. 
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" It the wood reaDy Monga to the government, I ahould be doing nothing 
wrong. It would be only my duty to the goTemment. But if I should be miB- 
takenl No, I will not touch the atone. I should have to dig it up and to roll 
it, on some dork night, to the distance of a stone'a throw over the level part to 
the precipice ; and it is a great weight. It will not fell down like a atream of 
water. By day every stroke of the mattock would 'be beard, it is bo near the 
highway ; and at night — I dare not venture. I should start at every eouod. If 
a hadger came by, or a deer sprang up, I could not go on with the work. And 
who knows whether really a goblin might not catch me while I was doing it? 
It is not safe around the landmark in the night | I had better let it alone 1 " 

After a wliile he began again; "To think that there are so many folks who 
don't believe either in hell or in spirilal The old attorney did not believe a 
word of them, nor did the pastor'a asaistant. By heaven, it is impossible that 
he could believe in any iiiing. And the attorney has told me plainly, a hundred 
times, that^ when I was once dead, it would be all the same with me as with my 
di^ or horse. This was his hehe^ and he was afraid of nolliing, and did what 
he would. Suppose he were to prove right I If I could bcheve it, if I could 
hope H if I could be assured in my heart that it was so, the first time Amer went 
out to hunt, I would hide myself behind a tree and shoot him dead. I would 
bum the pastor's house— but it ia to no purpose talking. I can not believe it ; 
I dare not hope it. It is not true ; and they are fools, mistaken fools, who think 
sol There muat be a God I There certainly must be a God I Landmark 1 
landmark 1 I will not remove thee I " 

So saying the man trembled, but could not drive the thought out of lis head. 
He shuddered with horror I lie sougiit to escape from himself; walked np the 
street, joined the first neighbor be met with, and talked to him about the weath- 
er, the wind, and the snails which had mjured the rye harvest for some years 

After some time he returned home with a couple of thirsty fbllowa, to whom 
he gave something to drink, that they might stay with him. Then he took an- 
other cooling powder, and so got over the Sunday. 

Akd now I leave the house of wickedness for a time. It has sickened my 
heart to dwell upon its horrors. Now I leave them for a time, and my spirit is 
lightened and I breathe freely again. I approaeli once more the cottage where 
human virtue dwells. 

In the momhig, after Leonard and his wife were gone to church, the children 
Bat quietly and thougbtMly 1<^ether in tho house, said their prayers, sang and 
said over what they had learned in the week; for they always bad to repeat it 
to Gertrude every Sonday evening. 

Use, the eldest, had the care of her little brother during service time. She 
had to take him up, dress him, and give him his porridge ; and this was always 
Ijse's greatest Sunday treat ; for, when she was looking after and feeding the 
child, she fancied herself a woman. You should have seen how she played the 
part of mother, imitated her, fondled the baby in her arms, and nodded and 
smiled to it; and how the little one smiled again, held out its handa, and kicked 
with its little feet; and how it caught hold of Lise'scap, or her hair, or her nose, 
and pointed to tie smart Sunday handkerchief on her neck, and called out, hal 
ha I and then how Nicholas and Annch answered it, hal ha) whilst the little 
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oao turned its licad round, to see where the voice came from, spied out Nicliolaa 
and laughed at bim ; and then how Nicholas sprang up to kias and fondle his 
little brother; and how Liae then would have the preference, and insisted upon 
it that the little darling was laughing at her ; and how carefully she looked after 
it, anticipated all its wants, played with it, and tossed it up toward the ceiling, 
and then carefully let it down again almost to touch tie ground ; how the baby 
laughed and crowed with dehght, whilst she held it up to the looking-glass, that 
it might push its Uttle hands and lace against it; and how at laat it caught a 
sight of its mother in the street, and crowed and clapped its hands, and almost 
sprang out of Liae's arms. 

Such were the delighta of Leonard's children on a Sunday or a feast day ; and 
such daJighta of good children are acceptable in the flight of their God. He 
looks down with complacency upon tie innocence of children, when they are 
enjoying eidatence ; and, if they continue good and obedient, he will hless them, 
that it may be well with them to the end of then' lives, 

Gertrude was satisfied with her chOdren, Ibr they had done every thing aa 
they had been tetd. 

It is the greatest happiness of good ciiildren to know that they have given 
Batis&ction to their father and mother. 

Gertrude's children had this happiness. Thev climbed their parents' knees, 
jumped first into the arms of one, and then of the other and clasped their little 
^ round their necka. 

la the luxury in which Leonard and Gertru le mdulged. c n the Iiord'a 
I Ever since she became a mother, it had leen Gertrudes Smday del^ht 
■er her children, and over their tender affection for th^ father and 
mother. 

Leonard sighed this day, when be thought how often he had deprived himself 
of such pleasures. 

Domestic happineas is the sweetest enjoyment of man upon earth ; and the 
rejoicing of parents over their children is the holiest of human joys. It purifies 
and hallows the heart, and raises it toward tlie heavenly Father of all. There- 
fore the Lord blesses the tears of delight which flow ftom such feelings, and 
richly repays every act of parental watchfulness and kindness. 

But the ungodly man, who cares not for his children, and to whom they are a 
trouble and a burHien — the ungodly man, who flies from them on the week day, 
and conceals himself irom them on the Sabbath ; who escapes liom their inno- 
cent enjoyment, and finds no pleasure in them till they are corrupted by the 
world, and become Uke himself — this man throws away from him the best bless- 
ing of life. He will not in bis old age rejoice in his children, nor derive any 
comfort from them. 

On the Sabbath days Leonard and Gertrude, m the joy of their hearla spoke 
to llieir children of the goodness of their God, and of the compassion of their 
Saviour. 

The children listened silently and attentively, and the hour of noon passed 
Bwiflly and happily away. 

Then the bells began to ring, and Leonard and Gertrude went again to 
cliurch. 

On their way they passed by the baihEf's house, and Leoimrd said to Ger- 
trude ; " The bailiff looked shockingly this morning. I never in my Ufe saw 
him look so before. The sweat dropped from bis forehead as he asasted at the 
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Didst tliou not notice it, Gertrude? I perceived that lie trembled 
when he gave me the eup." 

"I did not notice it," ssiA Gertrude. 

Lecmard. "I mas quite disturbed to see the man in such a state. If I durst, 
I would have asked him to forgive me; and if I could in any way show him 
that I wisii him no ill, I would do it gladly." 

Gertnide. "May God reward thea for thy kind heart, Leonard. It wiH be 
right U> do so, whenever thou hast an opportunity. But Eudi's poor children, 
and many others, cry out for vengeance against this man, and he will not be abla 
to escape." 

Leon. " I am quite grieved to see him so very unhappy. I have perceived, 
for a long time past, amidst aE the noisy merriment of his house, that some 
anxiety preyed upon him constantly." 

Gsr. " My dear husband, whoever departs from a quiet^ holy life can nevet 
be really happy." 

Lam. " If I ever in roy life saw any thing clearly, it was this : that however 
the bailiff's followers, whom he had about him in the house, might help him in 
the way of assistance, or advice, or cheating, or violence, they never procured 
for him a single hour of contentment and ease." 

As they were thus conversing, they arrived at church, and were there very 
much moved by the great earnestness with which the pastor discoursed upon 
the character of the traitor. 

Geetrcbe, amongst the rest, had heard what was said, in the women's^l&ta, 
about the bailiff's house being agam Ml of his people, and after church she told 
Leonard of it. He answered: "I can scarcely beUeve it, during church time, 
and on a Sunday." 

GerliTide. "It is indeed very sad. But the entanglements of an nngodly 
life lead to all, even the most fearful wickedness. I shall never forget the 
description our late pastor gave ua of sin, the last time wo received the sacra- 
ment from him. He compared it to a lake, which from continual rains over- 
flowed its hanks. The swelling of the late, said he, is imperceptihle, but it in- 
creases every day and hour, and rises higher and higher, and the danger ia as 
great as if it overflowed violently with a sudden storm. 

" Therefore the experienced and prudent examine, in the beginning, all the 
dams and embankments, to see whether they are in a fit condition to resist the 
force of the waters. Bat the inexperienced and unpmdent pay no attention to 
the rising of the lake, till the dams are bni-st, and the fields and pastures laid 
wastfl, and till the alarm bell warns all in the country to save themselves tVom 
the devastation. It is thus, said he, with sin and tlie ruin which it occasions. 

"I am not yet old, but I have already observed, a hundred times, that the good 
pastor was rightj and that every one who persists in the habitual commission of 
any one sin, hardens his heart, so that he no longer perceives the increase of its 
wickedness, till destruction and horror awaken him out of his sleep." 

Chapter sus. — tee chasactee and BDircAnoH op children. 

COKVESSiNG in this manner, they returned to their own cottage. 

The children ran down the steps to meet their father and mother, and called 
out; "O, come, pray come mother! we want to repeat what we learned last 
week, that we may be roady directly." 
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Gertntde. " Why are you in such haate, my loves 7 What neel is there for 
it?" 

Children. " 0, when we have repeated, mother, you know what we may do 
then with our afternooa bread. Tou know, mother, what you promiaed yes- 
terday." 

Mother, " I shall be very glad to hear whether you can say what you liave 
learned." 

ChU. "But then we may do it aflerwajd, motherl may we not? " 

Mother, " Yea, if you are perfect." 

The children were in gi'eat dehght, and immediately repeated what they had 
learned, very perfecHj. 

Then the mother gave them their pieces of bread and two bowls of milk, from 
which she had not taken the cream, because it was Sunday. 

She then took tlie baby m her arms, and rejoiced in her heart to hear the 
children laying their plans, and telling each other how they would give their 
bread. Not one of them ate a moutiiful of it, not one of thorn dipped a morseli 
into the milk, but each rejoiced over his piece, showed it to the others, and 
maintained that it was the largest share. 

The milk was soon flnished, but the bread waa all lying by the mother. 
Nicholas crept up to her, took her hand, and said; "You will give me a piece 
of bread for myself too, mother ? " 

Mother. "Thou hast got it aheady, Nicholas." 

Nicholas. "Yes; but that is wliat I must give to RudelL" 

MoSier, "I did not bid Ihee give it to him; thou mayateat it thyself, if thou 
wat." 

McA. " No, I will not eat it ; but will you not give me another piece for my- 
^If, mother!" 

Mother. " No, certainiy not" 

Ifich. " Why not, mother ? " 

Mother. " That thou mayet not fancy that people should begin to think ef 
the poor, only when they are satisfied, and have eaten as much as they can." 

Nkh. "la that the reason, mother?" 

MoOisr. "Wilt thou now ^ve him the whole?" 

Sieh. " 0, yea. to be sure I will, mother. I know he is terribly hungry, and 
we shall eat again at six o'clock." 

Mother. "And, Nicholas, I think Budoli will get notliii^ then." 

Mch,- "No, indeed, mother; be wiU have no supper." 

Mother. " The want of those poor children is great indeed, and one roust be 
very hard and cruel not to spare, whatever one can, from one's own food, to re- 
lieve them in their distress." 

Tears came into the eyes of Nicholas. The mother then turned to Ihe other 
children; "Lise, dost thou mean to ^ve away all thy piece?" 

Lise, " Yes, certainly, mother." 

Mother. "And thou too, Enne?" 

Emte, "Tes, mother." , 

Mother, "And thou too, Jonas?" 

Jonas, "1 think so, mother." 

Mother. "I am glad of it, my children. But how will you set about it? 
Every thing should be done in the right way, and people who mean very well, 
ollen manage very ill. Tell me, Nicholas, how wiH^thqo give thy bread?" 
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27ich. "I wDlruB, asfestaslcan, andodlhtei, Rudeli, Imeaa; butlmill 
not put it itit« mj pocket, tliat I may gjve it bim sooner. Let me go now, 
mother." 

Moih^, "Stop a moment, Nicholas. Andhowwilt Itou manage, Lisa?" 
lose. "I will not do like Kicholaa. I will beckon Betlieli into a comer; I 
will hide the bread under my apron, and I will give it her, eo fiat nobody may 
see it, not evon hor lather." 

Mother. "And what wilt thou do, Enne ? " 

Eiine. "I don't know where I shall meet with Heireli: I will give it as I 
find beat at the time." 

Mother. "And thou, Jonasl Thou hast some trick m thy head, little rogue. 
How wilt thou do ? " 

Jonas. " I will Htiok my bread into his mouth as you do, mother, when you 
aro playing with me. I ahall say to him : Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
and then I shall put it between his teeth. I am sure he will laugh then, 
Another 

Mnlivr "Yery well, my diildreo. But I must tell you one thing. Ton 
must give the children the broad quietly, and so as not to he observed ; lest 
peo] le should think you £mcy you are doing a very One thing." 

J? eft Potz tausend, motherl then I bad better put lie bread into my. 
pocket ^ter alL" 

Mother "I think so, Hicholaa." 

Lise I thought of that before, molber; and that was the reason wbjIsMd 
1 should not do like Mm." 

Moll^ "Thou art always the clererest, Lise. I ought not to have forgot- 
ten to praise thee for it, and thou dost well to remind me of it." 

Lise blushed and was Eileat, and the mother said to the children: "You may 
go now, but rememlier what I have said to you." The children went. 

Hicholas ran and leaped, as last as he could, down to Rudi's house, but Rndeli 
was not iu the street. Nicholas shouted, and whistled, and called, bnt in vam; 
he did not coma oulj even to the window. Then said Nicholas lo himself: 
"What must I do now? Mast I go into the honae to him? But I must give 
it bim alone. I will go and tell him to come ont into the street." 

Kudeli was Siting with his ^therand fusters by the open coffin of his deat 
grandmoOiec, who was to be buried in two hours; and the thther and his chil- 
dren were talking, with teats in thehr eyes, of the kuidness and love which she 
bad always shown them. They wept over her last trouble about the potatoes, 
and promised Bgmn, as they looked at her, thai, however hungry tliey might be, 
they would never steal from any body. 

At this moment Nicholas opened the door, saw the dead body, was frightened, 
and ran out of the house ag^n. 

Eudi, who tliought he might have some message to him from I.eocard, went 
after the boy, and asked what he wanted. "Nothhig, nothing," answered Hich- 
olas, "only I wanted to speak to Rudcli, but he is at hia prayers," 
S'ldi. "You may come in, if you want hhn." , 
JKeft. "Let hhn come here to me for a moment" 

fliflK. "It is so cold, and he does not like to leave his grandmother. Come 
into the house to him." 

Nich. " I can not go in, Budl. Let him come to mo for a moment." 
" Well then, he shall," answered Rudi, and went back into the house. 
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Nicliolaa followed blm to tho door, and called ; " Eudeli, como here just for 

Eaddi. " I can not come into the etteet, Nicholas I I would rather stay with 
my grandmotlier. They will aoon take her away from oa." 

Nich. "It ia &ut for a moment." 

B-adi. " Go Bnd see wliat ho wants." 

Budeli went outi and Nicholas took him Ijy the arm, and Saying; "Come here, 
I have something to say to you," led him into a comer, Ihruat the bread quickly 
into his pocket, ajid ran away. 

Kudeli thanked him, and ca]led afler Wm; "Thank your father and your 
mother too." 

Nicholas turned round, made a sign to him, with his hand, to be quiet, said : 
"Don't tellauy body," and went off again like am arrow. 
Chapter l. — oosceit and dab habits interfere with due hapfines3, 

LiBB, in the meanljme, walked deliberately to the higher village, to Betheli, 
Marx Beutj'a dai^hter. She was atanding at the window. 

Lise beckoned to her, ajid Betheli crept out of the house. But her father, 
who observed itj followed her, and hid himself behind the door. 

The children thought not of him, and chattered away to their hearts' content. 

Lise. "Betheli, I have brought you some bread." 

BeQidi. {Shivering, and stretching ont her band.) " Tou are very kind, Lise ; 
and I am very hungry. But why do you bring me bread to-day?" 

Lise. "Because I like you, BethelL We have now bread enough. My 
fethor is to build the church." 

B^h. "And so is mine, too." 

lAse. "Yes; but your father is only a day-laborer." 

Beth. "It is all the same thing, if it brings ua bread." 

iise. " Have you been very ill off ? " 

BeOt. "01 I do hope we shall do better now." 

ifee. "What have you had for dinner?" 

Beth. " I dare not tell you." 

Lise. "Why not?" 

BeOi. " If my father were to End it out, he would — "• 

IMS. "I shall neter tell him." 

Beilieli took a piece of a raw turnip out of her pocket, and said; "Seo here." 

Lise. " Goodness 1 nothing better than that 7 " 

Bdh. " We have bad nothing better Biis two days." 

Lise. "And you must cot tell anybody; nor ask any body for any thing—" 

£etti. " If he only know I had told you, it would be a pretty business for 

Lise. "Well, eat the bread before you go in again." 

Be(h. "Tes, tlial I will, or I shall not get it." 

She began to eat, and at that moment Marx opened tlie door, and said': 
" Wliat art thou eating, my child 7 " 

His chQd gulped and swallowed down the unchewed mouthful, and said: 
"Nothing, nothing, fether." 

Marx. "Nothing was it? but stop a moment I Lise, I don't like people to 
give my children bread, behind my back, fbr telling them such godless lies about 
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what IB eaten and drunk in the house. Thou godless Betholil dost thou not 
know that we had a. chicken for dinner tj>day 7 " 

Lise now walked off as last, as she had come deliberately. 

But Mars took Betheli by the arm, ajid dragged her into the house, and Lise 
heard lier crying bitterly, even when alio wss a great way off. 

Enne met Heireli in Uie door-way of his own house, and said; "Would you 
like a piece of bread?" 

Seirdi. "Tea, if you Imve anyfor me." Enne gave it him; he tlianked 
her, and she went away again. 

Jonas crept about Shaben Michel's house, till Robert saw him, and came out- 
"What are you after, Jonas?" said Sobert. 

JetMS. "1 want to have some play." 

Roberl. "Well, I will play with you, Jonaa." 

Joara. " Will you do what I tell you, Kobert ? and then we shall have some 

Bdbi. "What do you want me-to do?" 
J<ma3. " You must shut your eyes, and open your mouUi." 
Jlobt, "Ay, but perhaps you will put aomething dirty into my mouth." 
Jonas. "No, I promise you, faitiifully, I will not, Robert." 
Bebt "Well — but look to it if you cheat me, Jonas! " (He opened his 
mouth, and half shut his eyes.) 

Jonas. "You muat shut your eyea quit* close, or it will not do." 
Bdbt. "Teal but if you should prove a rogue, Jonas;" Baid Robert, shutting 
hia eyes quite close. 

Jonas popped the bread into hia mouth directly, and ran off. 
Robert took the bread out of hia mouth, and said; "This is good ?port, in- 
deed," and sat down to eat it. 

ChAFTEB LL — so MAN CAK TELL WHAT HAPPY COKSBQTIBKCES MAT RESULT 



Shahen Michel saw the sport of the children from tbe wmdow, and knew 
Jonas, Leonard's son, and it struck him to tlie heart. 

" What a Satan I am I " said he to himself " I have sold myself to the bailiff, 
to betray the man who provides me with work and ibod, and now I must see 
that even this little fdlow has the heart of an angel. I will not do any tlung 
to mjure these people. Since yesterday, the bailiff has been an abomination to 
me. I can not foi^t hia look when he gave me the cup I " So said the man, and 
he remained at home the reat of the evening, thinking over his past conduct. 

Leonard's children were now all returned, and told their lather and mother 
how they had gone on, and were very merry — all except Liao, who tried, never- 
theless, to look like the reat, and aud a great deal about Betheli's deligiit when 
she received the bread. 

"I am sure something has happened to thee," said Gertrude. 

"0, no, nothing has happened; and she was very glad, indeed, lo have it," 



Her mother inquired no further, but prayed with her cluldren, gave them their 
suppera, and put them to bed. 

Afterward Leonard and Gertrude read for an hour in the Bible, and talked 
about what they had read, and passed a very happy Sunday evening together. 
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Vert early iu the morning, aa soon as the mason awoke, he heard some ono 
calling to him, in the front of the house, and got up immediately, and opened 
tlie door. 

It was nink, the huntsman, from the hall. He wished the Tpaaon good 
morning, and said: "Mason, I should have laid thee, laat night, to set the men 
to work this morning without delay, at breaking atone." 

Masim. "From what I hear, the bailiff has told all tlie workmen to goto the 
hall this morning. But it is early yet, they can scarcely be set out, and I will 
tell them." 

Ho called to Lenfc, who lived neit door, but got no answer. 

After some time, Keller, who lodged in tlie same house, came out, and said : 
'Lenk went half an hour ago to the hall, with the rest of the men. The bailiff 
told tliem lost night, after supper, that tiiey most, without fail, be at the ball be- 
times, as he had to be at home again by noon." 

The huntsman was veiy uneasy a.t the intelligence, and said ; " This is a cursed 
hnghiessl" " But what must be done ? " said the mason, 

Flmk, " la there any chance of overtaking them ? " 

Mason. "From Marti's hill thoumayst see them a mile and a half off ; and, if 
the wind be fair, thou mayst call them back so fat." 

Flink made no delay, hut ran quickly up the hill, called, whistled, and shouted 
with all his might, but in vain. They did not hear him, but went their way, 
and were soon out of sight 

The bailing who was not so &r off, heard him call from the bill, and looked 
out. The huntsman's gun glittered in the sun, so that the bailiff recogcized him, 
and wondered what the man wanted, and went back to meet him. 

Flink told him that be had liad a terrible headache the day before, and had 
delayed going, to tell the mason to set the men to work to break stone the first 
thing this morning. 

ClUPTEE till. — TEE MORE CCLPABLE A MAN IS HIMSELF, THE MOBE TIOLBNTLT 
DOES HE ABUSE ANOTHER WHO HAS DONE WRONG. 

"Thou cursed knavel what a trick thou bast played nowl" said the 
bailiff. 

Flink, "Perhaps it will not turn out so ill. llowthedcuco could I teU that 
the fellows would all run off to the hall before daybreak 1 Was it by your 
orders? " 

Bailif. "Tea, it was, thou dog; and I suppose I shall now hare to anawcr 
fbr thy &ult." 

Flink. "I wish I may coma clear o£f myself." 

BaUiff. "It is a cursed — " 

Fliaik. " That was the very word I used myaell] when I heard they were 

Bailif. "I want no nonsense now, knave." 

Fliiik. " Hor I neither ; but what is to he done ? " 

BaUiff. "Tou fool, think." 

FUnk. "It is half an hour too late for my brains to discover any." 

; never despair I A thought strikes me. Miuntain 
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boldly timt thou gavcst the order last night to the mason's wife, or to one of hia 
children. They will not ouMalk thee, if thou art resolute." 

Flink, " I will not try that plan. It may miss." 

BaSiff. "Nay, it could not mlsa, if thou wert steady. But, upon second 
Bioughts, I have hit upon another which ia hetter." 

FHii/c "What's that!" 

Baiiiff. " Thou must run back to tho mason, and lament and grieve over it; 
and tell him, it may be a great loss to thee to have neglected the order ; but that 
he may get thee out of tcoublo by speaking one word for thee, and telling tlie 
squire that he received hia note on the Sunday; and, by mistake, as it was the 
Sabbath, had not opened it till to-day. 

" This will not hurt him in the least, and will get thee out of the scrape, if thou 
canat persuade liim to do it." 

Ftini:. "Tou are right there, and I think it will do." 

Sailif. "It can not miss." 

Flink. " I must go now. I have other letters to take, but I will return 
some time this morning to the maison, Good-by, Biulitf." 

When the bailiff was left alone, he said: " I will go now and give this account 
at the hall. If it does not agree, I will say it is what the huntsman told me." 

CEAPTEB LIV.— USEIiSS LABOR TOR POOR PEOPLB. 

tc the meantime, the day-laborers arrived at the hall, sat down on the benches 
uear the door, and waited till they were summoned, or tall the bailifl; who had 
promised to follow them, should arrive. 

When the squire's footman saw the men at the door, he went down to them, 
and said: "What are you here tbr, neighbors? My master thinks jou are at 
work at the buDdmg." 

The men answered : " Tho baiUff told us to come here to thank the squire for 
giving ua the work." 

"That was not necessary," answered Claus. "He will not keep you long for 
that; but I will tell him you are here." 

The footman told his master, and the squire ordered the men to come in, and 
aaked them, kindly, what they wanted. 

When they had told him, and, awkwardly and with difficulty, stammered out 
something of thanks,, the squire said; "Who told you to come here on this 
account! " 

"The baiUff," replied the men, and again attempted to give him thanks. 

"This has happened against my wish," said Amer. "But go away now, and 
be diligent and faithful, and I shall bo glad if the work is of use to any of you. 
And tell your master that you must be^n to break the stone to-day." 

Then the men went home agam. 

Annas tliey returned, one of the men said to the others: "This young squire 
is a very kind-hearted man." 

"And so would the old one have been too, if he had not been imposed upon, 
in a thousand ways," said the old men with one voice. 

" Ky father has told me, a hundred times, that i)e was veiy well inclined in 
his youth, and would have continued ao, if he had not been so iuMuated by the 
bailiff," said Abi. 

"And then it was all over with the squire's kindness. It dropped only into 
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the ^ailiEf 's cliest, and he, Ud iirffl afcaulj Ss he chose, like a great Polar bear," 
said Leeniann. 

"What a shameflil trick he baa played us now, to seed us all this way with- 
out orders, and then leave us to get out of the scrape ouraelves," swd Lenk. 

"That is always his way," said Kienaat 

"And a villainona way it ia," answered Lenk. 

"Tes, but tbelMiUff ia a worthy man I People like us can not slwaya Judge 
of the retisons for such things," answered Kriecher, in a raised tone; for he saw 
the bailiff creeping along the hollow, and very near tliem. 

"The devil I thon mayest praiae him if thou wilt^ but I will praise the aquire 
for the future," said Lenk, aimost aa loudly; for be did not aecthe li^ifT 

The latter now, as he was apcaliiag, came up out of the hollow, wished them 
good morning, and then said to Lenk ; " And why art thou praimng the squire 
at this rate?" 

Lenk answered, in some confllsioii: "Because we were talking together about 
his being so good-natured and kind to us." 

"But tliat was not all," answered the bdW. 

"I know of nothing more," said Lenk. 

"It is not right for a man to take back his words in that way, Lenk," said 
Kriecher, and continued: "He was not alone in what he said, Ur. Bailiff, Some 
of tiie others were murmuring that you had left them in suoh a way, and I was 
sayii^ that such aa we could not judge of your reasons ; and upon this, Lenk 
aiad; 'I might praise the bailiff if I would, but that he would praise tbe squire 
for tlie tbture.'" 

"Aye, irideedl and so thouwert comparing the squire with me," said the 
bailifi^ sneoringly. 

" But be did not mean it, aa it is now represented," said some of the«men, 
4iaking tbeir heads, and murmurii^ against Krieeher. 

"There is no need of any explanation and no harm done. It is an old proverb, 
Whose bread I eat^ bis praiae I sing," said the bailiff, and shaking Eriecber by 
the hand, he aaid no more upon the subject, but a.'iteii the men whether Amer 
had been angiy. 

"No;" answered the men, "not at all. Heonly said, wemustgo home again, 
and without fhJl be^n the work to-day." 

" Tell the maaon bo, and that the mistake is of no consequeDce—my respeeta 
to him," said the bailiff, and proceeded on his way; aa did tbe men. 

Some time belbre this, the huntsman had been to the mason, and be^ed 
and entreated him to say that he had received tlie note on the Sunday. 

The mason was willmg to obhge the bailiff and the hunlaman, and mentioned 

"I Bia afraid of every thing which is not straight-forward," said she, "and I 
dare aay tbe bailiff has already made his own excuae. If the aquire asks Uiee, 
I think thou must tell him the truth ; but perhaps he will not inquire any thing 
more about it ; and then thou canst leave it as it ia, that nobody may be brought 
into trouble." Leonard accordingly told tbe huntsman that he would do this. 

In the mean tune the men returned from the hall. 

"You are soon back again," said the maaon. 

"We might have spared our labor altogether;" replied they. 

Leoaard. " Was he angry about the mistake 7 " 
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iftn. "No, not at a!II He waa voj^-ft^^yEwi kind, and told us *■: go 
back and begin the work to-day. 

FUnk. "Too see it will be of no oonBeqnenoe to yon. It is a very different 
thing for me and tlie bailiff." 

"0, bat the bailiff's meissage; we bad nearly foi^tton it," aaid HubelRudi; 
" he sent his reapecta to thee, and the mistalte was of no consequence." 

L&m. "Had he been witb the squire, when you met him?" 

Men. "No; we met him on his way." 

Leon. " Then be licew ao more than what you told him, and wbat I now 
know myself?" 

Men, "Nol to be sure he did not." 

FUnk. " You will keep your promise, mason ? " 

Leon. " Tea, but exactly as I told you." 

The mason then ordered the men to be at their work early, prepared some 
tools, and, after he liad got his dinner, went with the men, for the first tune, to 
the work. 

" May God Almighty grant Ms blessing upon it," said Gertrude, as he went out. 

CHAPTBB LTL — II 18 BEOIDBB THAT THE BAILIFF MUai HO lOKGBR BE A 



"WflEH the bailiff came to the hall, Arner kept iiim wMting some time. At 
last he came out of the avenue and asked him , with some displeasure : " What 
is the meaning of this? Why did you send all these people to tiie hall to-day, 
without orders?" 

" I thought it was my duly to advise them to thank your honor Ibr your good- 
ness," answered the bailiff. 

Arner replied, "Tour duty Is to do what is useful to me and to my people, 
aod^what I order you, but not to send poor folks all this way for notbing, to 
teach them to make fine speeches, which are of no use, and which Idonot selk 
for. But the reason why I sent for you, was to tell you, that I will no longer 
have the situation of bailiff and landlord filled by the same person." 

The bailiff turned pale, trembled, and knew not what to reply ; for he was 
quite unprepared for such a sudden resolution. 

Arner continued, "I will leave you to choose which of the two you prefer; 
but in a fortnight I must know your determination." 

The baihff had somewliat recovered liimself again, and stammered out soma 
thanks for the tune allowed him to think of it. Arner replied, "I should be 
sorry to be hasty with any body, and I do not wish to oppress you, old man. 
But the two offices are incompatible with each other." 

This kindness of Arner encouraged the bailiff. He answered, "Till now all 
the bailiffs in your employ have kept tavern, and it|Mi common practice through- 

But Arner answered hira shortly, and said: "Tou have heard my decision." 
He than look out his almanac, and said again, " This is the 20Ui of March, and 
in a fortnight it will be the 3d of April ; therefore, upon the 3d of April, I ex- 
pect your answer. Till then, I have no more to my." Amor then marked 
down the day in his almanac, and went mto the house. 

CHAPTBB LVn. — HIS CONDUCT UPOS THE OCOASIOH. 

Anxious and troubled at heart, the hailiff also departed. Tliia blow had ao 
much overcome him, that he look no notice of any of the people he met ou his 
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way down the steps, and through tlie avenae ; and he Bcaroely knew whore ha 
was, till he came to the old nut-tree. There he stopped, and said to himself 
"I must tato breath. How my heart beatsi I don't know whether I stand 
on mj head or my feet "Without mskmg a single complaint, without making 
any inquiry, merely because it ia hia pleasure, I am either to give up being 
bailiff, or landlord. This is beyond aJl bounds. Can he compel me Ifl it? I 
think not. He can not take away my bailiff's coat, without bringing some 
charge againat me; and the landlord's license is paid for. But if he should tiy, 
if he should seek for open accusation, he may And as much as he will. Of all 
the damned fellows I have served, there is not one who would be true to me. 
What must I do, now 1 A fortu^bt is something, however ; I have often done 
a great deal iu that time. If I can only keep up my spirits I The mason ia at 
the bottom of all this. If I con otdy ruin liim, it will be eveiy thing. I can 
manage all the rest. But how very faint and weak I am 1 " So saying, he took 
a brandy bottle out of his pockety sat down in the shade of the tree, applied to 
his constant remedy, and swallowed dowa one draught after another. A thief 
or a murderer, who is pursued by a warrant, is not more refreshed by his first 
draught of water in a free land, than ihe bailiff's rancorous heart was encour- 
aged hy his brandy bottle. He felt himself better again immediately, and, with 
his strength, his wicked daring also revived. "This has refi'eshed me greatly," 
said he to himself And he got up again, with the air of a bold man who bears 
himself loftily. "A little while ago," said he, " I thought they would eat me up 
for Uieir supper, but now I feel onco more as if I could crush the mason, and 
^^ fine young squira himself with my little finger. It is well I did not leave 
^H\>ottle behind me. I am a sod poor creature without it." 
^Hiua reasoned the bailiff with himself His fears had now entirely given 
place to anger, pride, and his brandy bottle. 
He walked along once more, as insolently and as full of mahce as usual 
He nodded to the people m the fields, who saluted him, with almost his wont- 
ed bailiff's pride. He carried his knotted stick in a commanding manner, as if 
be were of more importance in the country than tcu Amers. He pursed up his 
mouth, and opened his eyes, as wide and round as a plough-wheel, as they say 
in this country. Thus did the blockhead behave at a time when he had so Uttie 
oauae for it. 

ChAPTES LVIU. — HIS COMPANION. 

Br his side walked his great Turk ; a dog who, at a word from the badiff, 
showed his great white teeth and snarled at every body, but &ithfully followed 
hia master through life and death. Tliis great Turk was as much the terror of 
all the poor folks aiound, as his nuater was of all his oppressed dependents and 
debtors. This powerful Turk walked laajestically by Uie side of the bailiff— 
but I dare not utter what is at ray tongue's end, only it is certain that the baO- 
iff, who was in a furious rage, had something in the eipression of hia fece which 
reniiuded oae veiy much "of the dog. 

Perhaps some siiaple inquirer may wonder how the bailiff, after yesterday's 
trouble, and his fright this coming, could still bear himself so haughtily. An 
experienced man will see the reason at once. Prida never torments a man 
more, than when he ia under a cloud. As long as all is prosperous, and no- 
body can doubt a man's greatness, be seldom thinks it necessary to look so very 
22 
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big. But when oa all sides people begiu to rejoioe over liis failures, it la no 
longer the same tliing^tlien tlie blood gets heated, foams, and runs over like hot 
butter in a kettle, and this waa esaeHy the bailiff's case. Moreover, it was very 
natural, and the most simple may understand il, that alter he liad recruited hini- 
self under the nnt-tree, he should be able to conduct himself as haughtily aa I 
Lave described. Beaides this, he had slept better than usual the n^ht before, 
OB account of having taken his two powders, and drunk little, and hia head, 
this momii^, was quite cleared from the une^ineas and anxiety of the preced- 
ing day. 

Chapter ix. — a digression. 
It wonld, indeed, have been better for the bailiff if ho bad broken his brandy 
bottle to aloins, under the nul>tree, and gone back to bia master to explain to 
Jiim his situation, and to tell him Uiat he was not rich, and had need both of 
Lis office of bailiff, and of his tavern, on account of hia debts, and entreat him 
to show compassion and mercy toward bim. I am sure Arner would not have 
driven awaj* the old man, if he had acted thus. 

But such 18 always the ill late of tlie ungodly. Iheir crimes deprive them of 
their reason, and they become, aa it were, blind in their greateat difficulties, 
and act like madnien in tlieir distress ; wliUst, on the contrary, good and honest 
men, who have pure and upright Letuls, keep their sensea much better in their 
miatbrtunea, and therefore generally know better how to help themselves, and 
how to act in all the chances of life. 

They bear their misfortunea with humility, ask foi^veneaa for their feulls, and 
in their necessity look up to that Power who always lends as^stance in neetj' to 
tliose who seek hia help with pure hearts. 

The peace of God, which paaseth all understanding, is a protection and 
atar to tliem, Hiroi^h life, and they always bo pass through the world, as, in tlie 
eud, to thank God from their hearts. 

But tlie wickedness of l^e nngodly man leadahlm from one de].:li to another. 
He never uses his understanding in tlie straight paths of simplicity, to aeot for 
repose, justice, and peace. He uses it only in the crooked way of wickedness, 
to create distress, and to bring about disturbance. Therefore he is always un- 
happy, and in his neces^ty becomes inaolent 

He denies his fenlts, he is proud in bia distress. He seeks to help and save 
hhoself either by hypocrisy and servility, or by force and cunning. 

He trosta to hia own misled and disordered understanding. He turns away 
from the hand of hia feiher, which is stretched out toward bun, and when Iiis 
voice says : " Humble thyself I it is a father's hand which cbaatons and will help 
tliee," he despises the voice of hia dehverer, and says: "With my own hand, 
and with my own head, will I save myself." Therefore the end of tlie ungodly 
m.in is al^vaya utter misery and woe. 

Chapter lxi.~ah old man lays open his hbakt. 
I HAVE been young, and now am old, and I have many times, and often, ob- 
aerved the ways of the pious, and of the ungodly. I have scon the boys of the 
Tillage grow up with me. I have seen tbem become men, and bring up chil- 
dren and grand-children — and now have I accompanied all those of my own age, 
except seven, to the grave. God t thou knowest the hour, when I too muet 
follow my brethren I My strength decays, bnt my eyes are fixed upon the 
Lordl Our life is like a flower of the field, which in the morning springs up. 
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and in the evening withers away. Lord, our God I thou art merciful and 
gracioua towaid those wlio put their trust in thee — therefta* doea my soul hope 
in Uiee ; but the waj of the sinner leada U> deatrucUon. Cliildren of my vil- 
lage, listen to inatruotion. Hear wliat is the life of the ungodly, that you 
may become holy. I liave seen children who were inaolent to their parents, 
and heeded not their alTection. All of them came to a bad end. I knew the 
tatber of the wrelKihed Uli. I lived under the same roof with him ; and saw, 
with my own eyes, bow the godless son tormented and insulted his poor father. 
And as long as I hve, I shall never forget how the old man wept over Mm, an 
hour before his death. I saw the wiclted l>oy laugh at his funeral I Can God 
suffer aueh a wretch to live ? thouglit I. 

What followed 1 He married a woman who had a lar^e property, and be 
was then one of the richest men of the village, and went about, in his pride 
and in his wickedness, as if there were none in heaven, or upon earth, above 

A year passed over, and then I saw the proud Uli sorrow and lament at his 
wife's funeral. He was obliged to give back her property, to the last Birthing, 
to her relations. He was suddenly become as poor as a beggar, and in his 
poverty be stole, and you know what was his end. Children, thus have I al- 
ways seen that the end of tiie ungodly man is misery and woe. 

But 1 have also seen the manifold blessings and comforts in the quiet cottages 
of the pious. They enjoy whatever they have ; they are content if they have 
little, and sober if they have much. 

Industiy is in their hands, and peace in their hearts — such is their lot in life. 
They enjoy their own with gladness, and covet not what is th^ neighbors. 

Pride never torments them, envy does not embitter their lives. Therefore 
they are always more cheerful and contented, and generally more healthy, than 
([he ungodly. They go through the necessary evils of life more safely and peace- 
fully ; Ibr their heads, and their hearts, are not turned to wickedness, but are 
with their work, and the beloved inmates of their own cottages. Therefore they 
enjoy life. Their heavenly Faliier looks down upon their cares and ansiedes, 
and assists them. 

Dear children of my native village I I have seen many pious men and wo- 
men upon their death-beds, and I have never heard any — not a single one, 
amongst them all — complain, in that hour, of the poverty and hardships of life. 
All, without exception, thanked God for the thousand proofe of bis paternal 
goodness, which they had enjoyed through Ufa 

my children 1 be then pious, and remain single-hearted and innocent. I 
have seen the conset[uences of sly and cunning habits. 

Hummel and his associates were much more crafty than the rest Tliey knew 
a thousand tricks, of which the others never dreamed. This made them proud, 
and they thoA^lit that sincere men were only to be their fools. For a time they 
devoured the bread of the widow and of the orphan — tliey raged and were furi- 
ous against all who would not bow down the knee to them. But their end is 
approaching. The Lord in heaven heard the aghs of the widow and of the or- 
phan, and saw the tears of the mother, which she shed with her children, on 
account of the wicked men who led away and oppressed the husband and the 
lather ; and the Lord in heaven helped tlie oppressed ones and the orphans 
when they had given up all hope of recovering their rights. 
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CHSPTER LSII. — THE HORRORS OF AN DNEAS' 

Os Saturday evening, when Hana "Wust left the bailiff and went home, the 
pangs of perjniy tormented Win still more, so that he threw himself upon the 
ground and groaned in snguiah. 

Thus was he diatracted the whole night, and on the following sabbath he 
tore hia hair, atruck hia breast with his handa, violentlj-, could neither eat nor 
drink, and called out ; " 0, 0, thia meadow of Radi's I 0, 0, his meadow, hia 
meadow 1 It tortures my very soul I 0, 0, Satan has got possession of me 1 
O, woe ia me I Woe to my miserable soul I " 

Thus he wandered about^ tormented and distracted by the thoughts of his 
perjury, and groaned in the bitter agony of his spirit. 

Worn out with such dreadful sufferings, he at length, on Sunday evening, fell 
asleep for a time. 

In the morning he was a little eawer, and came U> the resolution no longer 
to keep his Bufferings to himself, hut to tell all to the pastor. 

He took his Sunday coat, and whatever else he could find, and fastened all 
together in a btmdle, that he m^ht borrow upon tliem the money he owed the 
bailiff. 

He then took up the handle, trembled, went to the pastor's honse, stood atiU, 
was very near running away again, stood still once more, threw the bundle in 
at the door-way, and gestured like one out of his mind. 
Chapter lxih. — kindsess and syupatht save a wretched mak from be- 

COillNQ UITBRLT WSTSACTEl). 

The pastor saw him in this situation, went to hun, and s^d: "What is the 
matter, Wust ? What dost thou want ? Oome into the house, if thou liaat any 
thing to say to me." 

Then Wust followed the pastor into his room. 

And the paator was aa kind and friendly as possible to Wust ; for he saw hia 
confusion and distress, and had, the day before, heard a report that he waa al- 
.most in despair on account of his peijury. 

Wlien Wust saw how kind and friendly the paator was toward him, he re- 
covered himself a little, by degrees, and said: — 

" Honorable Herr Pastor I I believe I have awom a false oath, and am almost 
in despair about it. I can not bear it any longer. I will willingly submit to all 
the puniahment I have deserved, if I may only again hope in the mercy and 
goodness of God." 

ChAPEER lilV. — A PASTOa'a TBEATMENT op a OASB op COMSOIBNCB. 

TnB pastor answered r " If thou art truly grieved at hearl, on account of thy 
fault, distrust cot God's mercy." 

Wust " sir, may I, may I ever, in this my crime, hope for God's mercy, 
that he will fol^ve me my mns ! " 

Faetar, " If God has brought a man to a true repentance of hia ^a, so that 
he earnestly longs and sigha after pardon, he has already pointed out to him the 
way to forgiveness, and to the obtaining of all Bpiritual mercies. Depend upon 
thia, Wust I and if thy repentance be really il:om tliy heart, doubt not that it 
will bo acceptable in the sight of God." 

Wnsl. " But can I know that it is acceptable to him ? " 

Faniur. " Thou mayest eaaly know, by laithfully examining thyself whether 
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it be really sincore, and from the bottom of thy heart ; and if it be, it will cer- 
tainly be acceptable to God. This is aM I can say. But, Wustl if any one has 
encroached upon Iub ne^hbor'a land, and repents of it, he goes, witlioat his 
nelglibor'a knowledge or request, and, quietly and of his own accord, restores 
the land, and gives back raJher more than leaa than what he had taken from 
him. In this case, we can not but be convinced that his repentance is sincere. 

" But if he does not restore it, or only part of il^ to him — if he gives it back 
tmfiurly — if he is only anxious not to be brought liefbre a magistrate — if it is 
all for his owa sake and not fHr the sake, of his neighbor whom he hsa injured 
— then are his repentahce and hia restoration only a cloak with which the fool- 
ish man cheats himself. Wustl if thou, in thy heart, seekest for nothing, but 
to amend and rectify all the mischief which thy wickedness has caused, and all 
the trouble which it has ocrasioned, and to obtain the forgiveness of God and 
man ; if thou wiaheet for nothing else, and wilt willingly do and suffer any thing, 
to make all possible amends for tliy &ult; tlien is tliy repentance certainly sin- 
cere, and there is no doubt that it will be acceptable to God." 

Wast "0, sirl I will most wiUingly do and suffer any Uiiag whatever, upon 
God's eartli, if this weight may only be removed from my heart. It is such a 
dreadful torment I Wherever I go, whatever I do, I tremble under this sin." 

Pastor. "Fear noti Setabout the business with sincerityand truth, and 
thou wilt certainly become easier." 

Wvel. "If I might only hope for that I" 

Pastor. "Be not afraid I Trust in God I He is the God of the sinner who 
flies unto Mm. Only do all thou canst^ with sincerity and uprightness. The 
greatest misfortune which has happened, in consequence of thy oaQi, is Uie ut- 
uaHon of poor Rudi, who, owing to it, has fiillen into grievous distress ; but I 
hope the squire, when thou telleat him the whole affair, will himself take care 
that the man is comforted in his necessity." 

Wast, " It is, indeed, poor Rudi, who is a continual weight upon my heart. 
Does your reverence think the squire will be able to help him to his meadow 
again?" 

Pastor. " I don't know that- Tlie bailiff will cerfcunly do all in hia power 
to throw suspicion upon thy present testimony. But, on the other hand, the 
squire will do his beet, to help the unfortunate man to get his own again." 
Wust. "0, if he can only accomplish that I" 

Pastor. " I wish he may, with all my heart I and I hope he will — bul^ what- 
ever may happen to Rudi, it is necessary that, for thine own sate and for thy 
peace of mind, thou shouldst tell the whole truth to the squire." 

Wttrf. "I will willingly do Vast, your reverence." 

Pastm: " It is the right way, and I am glad that thou doat it so willingly. It 
will bring back rest and peace to thy heart. But, at the same time, this acknowl- 
edgment will bring blamo, and trouble, and imprisonment, and grievous distress 
upon thee." 

Was!. "0, sirl all that is nothing in comparison of the horrors of despair, 
and the fear of never again obtaining the forpving mercy of God." 

Pastor. "Thou aeeat the thmg so property and sensibly, that lara glad at heart 
on thy account. Pray unto God, who has given thee so many good tho^^hts, 
and so much strength for good and right resolutiona, that he will grant thSe still 
ftirther favor. Thou art now in an excellent way, and wilt, with God'a assiat- 
ance, bear with patience and humili^- whatever may await thee — and, what- 
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ever happens (o thee, open tliy heart to me. I will ccrtaiulj never forsake 

Wusf. " 0, sirl how kind, how tender you are to such a wicked sinner 1 " 

Paslor. " God himeelf is all love and forbearance in hia dealings with ua poor 

mortals, and I should indeed be a faithless servant to him, if I were cruel, and 

unfeeling, and severe to one of my own erring brethren, whatever might be his 



In this palfimal manner did the pastor talk to Wust, who burst into tears, and 
&r some time could not speak. 

The pastor also remained sLent. 

Wust, at last) began again and said; "Please your roverenee, I have one 
thing more to say." 

Pastor. "What is it 7" 

Wust " Since this affair, I have owed the bailiff eight florins. lie said, the 
day before yesterday, that he would tear the note; but I will cot receive any 
thing from him. I wiH pay it back to him." 

Pastor. " Thou art right. Thou must certainly do that, and before thou 
speakest to Amer upon the subject." 

Wust. " I have' brought a bundle witli me. It ia my Sunday coat and soma 
other things, which together are well worth eight florins. I must borrow thia 
money, and I thought you would not be angry, if I were to beg you to lend it 
me, upon this pledge." 

Faslor. " I never take security fVom any body, and I am obliged often to re- 
fuse such requests, sorry as I may be to do so ; but in thy ease I will not refuse." 

Immediately he gave him the money, and saidr "Take it directly to the bail- 
iff, and cany thy bundle home with fhee." 

CBAPTEB LXV. — THERE IS OFTEN A DELICACV IN THE POOREST PEOPIJl, EVES 



WrsT trenibied when he received the money from the paator, and said : " But 
I will certainly not take the bundle home, yonr reverence." 

"Well then, I must send it alter thee, if thou wilt not take it thyself," said 
the pastor, smihng. 

Wust. " For heaven's sake, sir, keep the bundle] that you may be Bare of 
your money." 

Paslor. "I shall be sure of it any way, Wust I Don't trouble thyself abont 
that, but think only of the much more important things thou haat to do. I will 
write to the squire to-day, and thou canst take the letter to him to-morrow." 

Wust. I thank your reverence. But, lor heaven's sake, keep the bundle. I 
dare not take the money else. I dare not, indeed 1 " 

Pastor, "Say no more about it; hut go directly tfl the baUiff, with the mon- 
ey, and come to me again to-morrow, at nine o'clock." 

Then Wust went relieved and comforted in his mind, ftom the pastor to the 
bailiU's house; and, as he was not at home, he gave the money to his wif^. She 
said to him ; " Where did you get so much money at once, Wust ? " Downcast 
and briefly, Wust answered: "I have managed as well as I could. G*)d be 
praised that you have it." 

The bailiff's wife replied ; " We nerer troubled you for it." 

Wast. " I know that well enough, but it was no better for me on that ao- 
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Bailies Wife. "Tou speak strangely, TVustl What is the matter witi 
yon 1 AM seems not right with you." 

Wasi. "You will sooD know more: but count the moaoj, I must go." 

The bailiff's wife counted the money, and said it was right. 
Wad. " Well then, pve it to your husband properly, Good-by." 
Wife. "If it must be so, good-by, Wuat." 

Chapter lxtl — a fobestek who does not believb in ghosts. 

The buiua; ui his way from the hall, called at the tavern at Hirzau, and sat 
there dfinkmg and talking lo the eoucfiynien. He Inld Item of tlie lawsuits he 
had gained, of bis iofluence over the late squire ; how he, and be alone, had kept 
the people in order under him; and how all was now contusion. 

Then he gave his dog as much dinner aa a hu^-working man would eat, ex- 
cept the wine; and laughed at a poor fellow who aghed, as he saw the good 
meat and drink set before the dog. " Thou wouldst be glad enough to take it 
away from him," said be to the poor man ; patted the dog, and talked, and drank, 
and boasted to the countrymen till evening. 

Then came the old foreater from the hall, and, as he went by, he called for a 
glass of wine ; and the balif^ who waa never willingly a]one for a moment, said 
to him : " We will go home together." 

"If you are coming now," said the forester; "I must Ibllow a track." 

" This moment," answered the bailiff ; asked first fbr his dog'8 reckoning and 
Hiec for his own, paid both, gave the waiter his fee, and they went out together. 

When they were alone on the road, the bailiff asked the tbrester if it were 
safe to go through the woods at night, on account of spirita. 

Fortsler. "Why do you ask!" 

Bailiff'. "Only because I wonder how it is." 

Foreder. " Tou aje an old fool then. To think of having been bailiff thir^jr 
years, and asking such a nonsensical qnesliOQ. You shonld be ashamed of youi^ 
eelE" 

Bcdliff. "Ho, by G— I About ghosts I never know what to think, whether 
to beUeve in them or not And yet I never saw any." 

Fortster. " Come, as you ask so honestly, I will help you out of your won- 
der — but you will ^ve me a bottle of wine for my information ? " 

Bailif. " I will gladly give y<Hl two, if yon Can explain it." 

Fbrester. " I have now been a forester forty years, and was brought up in the 
woods, by my father, ever since I was a boy of four years <M. He was always 
talking to the countrymen, in (avorne and at drinking bouts, about ghosts end 
horrible sights he saw in the woods — hut be was only playing the fool with 
them. He went <ai very differently with me — I was lo be a forester, and there- 
fore must neither believe nor fear any such stuff. Therefore he took me by 
night, when there was neither moon nor stars, when it was very stormy, and 
on festivals and holy nights, int^i the woods. If he saw a fire, or an appear- 
ance of any kind, or heard a noise, I was obliged lo ma toward it with him, 
over shrubs, and stamps, and holes, and ditches, and to follow him over all 
cross roads, afier the noise: and it was always gypsies, thieves, or beggars — and 
then he called out, with his terrible voice ; 'Away rogues] ' and though there 
were twenty or thirty of tbeni, they always made off; and often left pots, and 
pans, and moat behind them, so that it was laughable to behold. Ofl:en indeed 
the noifio wss nothing but wild animals, which aometimes make a strange sound ; 
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and decayed old trunks of trees will pve oat a lighl^ and have an appearance 
which oilen frigliteaa people, who dare not go up to them ; and these are all the 
ghosts I ever io mj life saw in the wood. But it alwajs is, and will be, a part 
of my buaineas to make my neighbors believe that it is well filled with spirits 
and devilfi : for, look ye, one grows old, and it is a («mforl^ on a dark eight, not 
to have to turn, out after the rascals." 
Chapteb lxvu. — a has who desihes to eemovb a landmabk, and would 



Aa the man was thus spe^ng, they came to the by-palh, through which the 
forester went into the wood, and the bailifr, who was now left alone, reasoned 
thus with himself; — 

" He has beea a forester now for forty years, and has never seen a ghost, and 
does not belicTo in them, and I am a fool and believe in them, and dare not pass 
a quarter of an hour in the wood, to dig up a stone. 

"The squire takes away my license from me, hke a thief and a rogOe, and 
that dog of a stone npon the hill is no true landmark: I will never heliovo it is; 
and, suppose it be, has he a better right to it than I have to my lavem ? 

" To take a man's property from him by violence in this way I Wlio but the 
devil could put such a thing into his head! And since he does not spare my 
house, I have no reason to spare his damned flinl-sl*ine. But T dare not touch 
it I By night I dare not go to the place, and by day I can not manage it, on 
account of tJie high-road." Thus he talked to biroselfl and came to Meyer's hill, 
which is near the village. 

He saw the mason at work upon the great flint stones which lay around, for 
it was not yet six o'clock, acd he was vexed in his soul to see it. 

"Every thing I plan and contrive, taUa mel They all play the rogue with 
me. Must I now go quietly past this damned Joseph, and not say a word to 
bim? No, I can not do it 1 I can not go by bim, without a word. I would 
rather wait here, liU they go home." 

He sat down, and soon afterward got up again : " I can not bear to sit here, 
looking at thsm. I will go to the other side of the hilL 0, thou damned Jo- 
seph I " He went a few stops hack, behind the Mil, and sat down again. 
Chapter lsval — the settisg sun and a rooa lost wretch. 

The sun was now setting, and its last beams fell upon the side of the hill, 
where he sat. The field around him, and all beluw the hill, were already in 
deep shade. The sun set in m^esty and beauty, serenely and without a cloud ; 
ijod's sun i and the bailiff, looking back, as the last rays fell upon him, said to 
himself "It is going down;" and he fixed his eyes upun it, til! it was lost behind 
the hai. 

Sow all was in shade, and night came nn rapidly. Alasl shade, night, and 
darkness surround his heart I Nosunshineatherel Do what he would, the bailiff 
could not escape this thought He shuddered and gnashed his teeth — instead 
of falling down in prayer lo the Lord of heaven, who calls forth the sun again in 
his glory- — instead of hoping in the Lord, who saves us out of the dust and out 
of darkn^e, he gnashed with his teeth I The village clock at that moment 
struck six, and the mason went home from his work. The bailiff followed 
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CHAPTEB 1.XIX.~H0W a man should conduct HIUSEU" who WOUU) PROSPEft 
IS THE HANAGEUENT OP OTHBBS. 

The maaoQ had, dvlriog this first aftenioon of their being together, gained the 
good-will of most of the laborera. He woAed tLe whole time aa hard as thoy 
did — himself lifted the heaviest stones, and stood in the mire, or in the water, 
where it was neoeaaaiy, aa much or more than any of them. As they were 
quite inexperienced in anch labor, he showed them, kindly and patiently, the 
host way of doing every thing to advant^e, and betrayed no impatience even 
toward the most awkward. He called no one an ox, or a foo! ; though he had 
provocation enough, a hundred times over. This patience and constant atten- 
tion of the master, and hia zeal in working himself caused ail lo succeed ex- 
tremely well. 
Chapter isx,— a' man who is a booue and thict behaves hosorahlt, anb 

Michel, as being one of the stoutest and best workmen, was by the master's 
side the whole afternoon, and saw with what kindness and goodness lie behaved 
even to the most stnpid ; and Michel, though a thief and a rogue, became fond 
of Leonard, on account of hia fair and upright conduct, and resolved not to be 
the cause of any injury to this good and honest man. 

But Kriecher and the pious Marx Reuti were not so well pleased, that ha 
made no distinction amongst the people, but boiiaved well, even to the rogue 
MlcheL Lenfc, too, shook his head often, and said to himself: " He is but a 
simpleton 1 If he had taken people wlio could work, like me and my bipther, he 
would not have had half so much trouMe." But the greater number, whom he 
had kindly and patiently instructed in the worif, thanked him from the bottom 
of their hearts, and some of them prayed for him to that God, who rewards and 
blesses the patience and kindness, which a man shows toward his weaker 
brethren. 

Michel eould no longer keep to himself the wicked engagement into which 
he had entered with tho bailitT, on Saturday evening, and said to the master, as 
they returned: "I liave sometliing to tel! you, and will go home with you." 

"Weill come then," said Leoiiard. 

So he went with the master into liis cottage, and told him how the bailiff, oO 
Saturday evening, had bribed him to treachery, and how he had received two 
crowns in hand for it Leonard started, and Gertrude was horror-struck, at this 
account. 

"It is dreadfull " said Leonard. 

" Dreadful, indeed I " said Gertrude. 

"But don't let it distress thee, Gertrude, I beg of thee." 

" Be not at all disturbed about it, master," said Michel, " I will not hft ahBDd 
against you, depend upon that I" 

Leonard. " I thank you, Michel I but I did not deserve this from the bailiff." 

Michel. " He is a devil incarnate. Hell has no match for him, when he is 
Birious and seeks for revenge." 

Lam. "It makes one shudder to think of it." 

Gertrade. " I am quite bewQdered I " 

Mich. " Don't be like lAUdren about ii ; all things have an end." 

Gej-. and icon. "Yes; thanks be to God." 
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JficA. "Tou may hare it just your own way. If you Kke, I will let Uie 
bailiff go OD thinking I am still true to him, and to-morrow, or tiie next day, 
take some tools from Hie building and carry tiiem to his house. Tlien do you 
go quickly to Araer, and get a search warrant to eiaiaine all houses, and begin 
with the bailiff's, and go directly into the further room, where yon will be sure 
to find them ; but mind, you must rush in, the very moment you have sliown 
the warrant, or it will be all in T^n, They will have warning and get tlie things 
out of your sight, through the window, or under the bed-clothes — and, if you are 
civil, and do not search for them, you will be in a fine situation. But, indeed, I 
almost think it would be better fur you to send somebody else ; jou are not fit 
tbr such a job." 
Leon. "No, Michel; this kind of work certainly will not suit me." 
Mich. "It is all one. I will find somebody to manage it cleverly for you." 
Gsr. "Michell I tiiink we should thank God, that we have escaped from 
the danger which llireatened us, and not be laying a snare for the bailiff, fi^m 
revenge." 

Mich, "He deserves what he will get. Hever trouble your head about 
that" 

Ger. "It is not our business to judge wlist he deserves, or does not deserve; 
but it Is our business to practice no revenge, and it is the only right conduct for 
us to pursue in this cose." 

Mich. "I must confess that you are in the rlghl, Gertrude. It is a great 
blessing to be ahle so to govern one's self But you are r^lit. He will meet 
with his reward, and it is best to keep entirely away from him, and have nothing 
to do with him. And so I will directly break with him, and take him back his 
two crowns. But just now, I have but a crowu and a half 1" Ho took it out of 
his pocket, counted it, and tlien said: "I don't know whether to take him the 
other half by itself or wait for my week's wages on Saturday, when I can give 
it him altogether." 
Leoa. "It will be no inconveuienco to me tfl advance you the half-crown 

Mich. " Well, if you cau do so, I shall be very glad to have done with the 
man to-day. I will lake it to liim, this very hour, as soon as I get it." 

" Master I siuco yesterday's sacrament, it ha^ been heavy at my heart, that I 
had promised him to do sucli wicked things; and, in the evening, came your 
Jonas, to give his afiemoon bread to my child, and that made me repent still 
more of behaving so ill to you. I never knew you properly before, Leonard, 
and I have never had much to do with you ; but lo-day I saw you wishing to 
help every body kindly and patiently, and I thought I could never die in peace, 
if I were to reward such an honest, good man with treachely. (The tears camu 
into his eyes.) See, now, whether I am in earnest or not'' 

Leon. " Then never do an injury to any man again." 

Mick. "With God's help, I will follow your esample." 

Ger. "Tou will certainly be a happier man if you do." 

Lean. "Do you wish t« go to the bfuliff this evening!" 

Mkh. "Tes, if lean." 

The mason gave him the half-crown and said ; " Do not put him into a pas- 

Ger. " And don't tell him that we know any thiMg about it.'' 

Mich. " I will ho aa short as I can ; hut I will go tljis moment, and then it 
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will be done with. Good-by, Gertnidel I thank jou, Leonard] Good 

Lam, "Good-by, Michel" He went away. 

Chapter lixi. — the catastrophe draws neae. 

Whes tho baQiff arrivod at home, he found only his wife in the house; and 
therefore was able, at last, to give yent to bR the rage and anger which had 
been rising in him througbout the day. 

At the hall, at Hir^aii, and in the Selds, it was a different thing. A man Uke 
him is not willing to lay open his heart to others. 

It will be said ; a baiiiET who should do bo would, indeed, be sa simple as a, 
shepherd's lad ; and Hummel was never accused of this. He could, for days 
together, smother his rage, enyy, hatred, and vexation, and keep laughing, and 
talking, and drinking ; but when he came home, and, by good or ill-luck, found 
the house empty, then the rage which he had before concealed, burat forth 
fearfully. 

His wife was crying in a comer, and said: "For heaven's sake, do not go on 
in this way. This violence of thine will only drive Amer still further. He 
will not rest tCl thou art quiet" 

"He will not resl^ do what I wQll He will never rest, till he has ruined me. 
He is a rogue, a tbiei; and a dog. The moat cursed of all the cursed," stud the 

Wifi "Do not talk in such a shocking way. Thou wilt go out of thy mind." 

Baaif. "Have I not cause? Dost thou not know that he will take my 
license or my bailiff's coat from me in a fortnight! " 

Wife. " I know it ; but, for heaven's sake, do not go on at this rate. The 
whde village knows it ah'eady. The secretary told the attorney, who has pub- 
lished it every where. I did not know it till tea-time this evening. All the 
people were laughing and talking on both sides of the street about it ; and Mar- 
garet, who was at tea with me, took me aside, and told me the bad news. And, 
besides this, Hans Wost haa brought back the eight florins. How comes he by 
eight florins ? Amer must be at the bottom of it. Alas I a storm threatens us 
on every side I " So said the wife. 

The bailiff started, as if he had felt a thunder-bolt, at the words " Hans Wust 
haa brought back the eight florins I " He stood still tbr a time, staring at his 
wife, with open moulb — and then said; "Where is the money? — where are 
these eight florins?" 

Ilia wife set the money on the table, in a broken ale-glass. Tho bailiff fiied 
his eyes for some time npon it, without counting it, and then said: "Itisnot 
from the ball 1 The squire never pays any hody in this coin." 

Wife. "I am very glad it is not from the hall." 

Bailiff. " There is something more in this. Thou shouldst not have taken it 
from him." 

Wife. "Why not?" 

Bailiff. " I could have got to know from whom hfe liad it." 

Wife. " I did think of that ; but he would not wait ; and I do not think 
thou couldst have got any thing out of him. He waa as diort and close aa 
poBMble." 

Bailif. "All comes upon me at once. I know not what lam domg! — pve 
me somethii^ lo drink 1 " She set it before liim, and he paced up and down tlie 
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room in a frenzy — drank and talked W himselfl "I will ruin tiie nitaon I That 
13 the first thing to be dono — if it cost cne a hundred crowns. Michel must 
ruin him, and then I will go after Uie landmark." Thus he gpoke ; and, at that 
moment, Michel knocked at the door. The bailiff started in a fright, said: 
"Who can he here so late at night?" and went to look through the window. 
" Open the door, tailiff," called out Michel. 
Chapteb lxxtt, — HIS last 1 



"He comes just at the right moment," said the bailifl; as be opened the door. 
"Welcome, Michel! What good news dost thou bring?" 

Michd. " Not much. I only want to tell you — " 

Bailiff. " Don't talk outside the door, man. I shall not go to bed for sonie 
time. Come into the room." 

Jficft. "I mnat go home ^ain. I only want toteUyou, that I have changed 
my mind about Saturday's busioeBS." 

Bailiff. "Ay, by G — I tliat would be completel Nol thou must notchange 
thy mind. If it is not enough, I will give thee more — bat come into the room. 
We are sure I0 agree aliout it." 

Mich. "At no price, bailiff. There are your two crowns." 

Bailiff. "I will not receive them from thee, Michel! Don't play ttie fooi 
with me. It can not hurt thee ; and, if the two crowna are too little, come into 

Mich. " I will not listen to another word about it, bailiff. There is your 
money." 
Bailiff. "By G — , I will not receive it from thee, in this way, IhavesworO 

Mick. " Well, I can do that. There ; now I am in the room, and here is 
your money," said he, laying it upon the table ; "and now good-by, bailiff I " 
and therewith he turned about, and away he went. 

The baihff stood for a while, stock-still and speechless, rolled about bis eyes, 
foamed with fury, trembled, stamped, and then caUed out: "Wife, giva me the 
brandy. It must be done. Iwillgol" 

Wife. "Whither wilt thou go, tliis dark night? 

BaUiff. " I am going — I am going to dig up the stone — ^vo me the bottle." 

Wife. " For God's sake, do not attempt it." 

Bailiff. "It must be done I — I tell thee I wiil go." 

Wife. " It is as dark as pitch, and near midnight ; and this week before 
EHster, the devil has most power." 

Bailiff. " If he has got the hoise, let him e'en take the bridle too. Give ma 
the bottle. I will go." 

He took a pickaxe, a shovel, and a mattock, upon his shoulder, and went, in 
the darkness of the nighty up the hill, to take away his master's landmark. 

Drunkenness, and revenge, and rage, emboldened him | but when he saw a 
piece of shining wood, or heard a hare rustling along, he trembled, slopped for 
a moment, and then went ra^ng on, till at last he came to the landmark— -set to 
work directly, and backed and shoveled away, with all his might. 
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SuDDESLT a noiae ateitled him, and, looking up, h» saw a blaet man coming 
toward him. A light shone about tbe man in the dark nighty and fire burned 
upon his bead. " This ia the devil incarnate I " said the bailiff. And he ran 
away, screaming horribly, and leaving behind Mm mattock, piokase, and shovel, 
with his bat and the empty brandy botUe, 

It was Christopher, tlie poulterer of Arnhoim, who bad been buying e^s at 
Oberhofen, luDkofen, Hiraau, and other places, and was now on his way home- 
ward. He had covered bis basket with the akin of a black goat, and had hung 
a lantern from it, that he might find hia way in the dark. This egg-carrier knew 
the voice of the bailiff, as he was running away ; and, as he suspected that he 
was about some evil deed, he grow angry, and s^d to himself; " I will give 
tbe cursed knave his due tbr once. Ho thinks I am tJie devil," 

Then quickly setting down his basket, he took up the mattock, pickax, and 
shovel, and hia own iron-bound walking-sljek, fastened them all together, drag- 
ged them behind him over the stony road, so that they rattled fearfully, and ran 
after the bailiff, crying out, with a hollow, dismal voice; "OhI — Ah — UbI — 
Hummel 1 Ohl — Ahl — DhI~thou art mine — sto — opl — Hummel I " 

The poor baih£f ran as fast as he could, and cried out pitifiilly, as be ran ; 
"Murder! helpl walchmani the devil is catching mo I " 

And the poultorer kept shouting after him ; " Oh I — Ah 1 — Uh I bai — lift — 
sto — op — b^iff I thou art — mine I — bailiff." 

CnAPTEB LXIV. — THE TILLAGE IS IN AN TTPROAE. 

The watchman in the village beard the running and shouting upon the hill, 
and could distinguish every word ; but he was afraid, and knocked at some 
neighbors' windows. 

"Get up, ne^hborsl " said he, "and bear wliat is going on upon the hill. It 
sounds as if the devil had got bold of tbo bailiff. Hark I how he shoula mur- 
der I and helpl And yet, God knows, he is at home with his wife. It is not 
two hours since I saw him through the window." 

When about leu of them were assembled, they declared they would go alto- 
gether, with torches, and well armed, toward the noise; but that they would 
carry with them, in their pockets, new bread, a testament, and psalter, that tbe 
devil might not prevail against them. 

The men accordingly went, but stopped first at the bailiff's house, to see 
whether he were at home. 

The bailiff's wife was waiting in deadly fear, wondering how ho might be go- 
ing on upon the hUl, and when aho heard the uproar in the night, and that men 
with (orciies were knocking at the door, she was dreadfully frightened, and 
called out: "Lord Jesus I what do you want 7 " 

"Tell your husband to come to us," said the men. 

" He is not at home ; hut do tell me what is tbe matter ? Why are you here ? " 
said the woman. 

The men answered: "It is a bad busings if heia not at home. Harki how 
he is crying murderl helpl as if the devil were taking him," 

The wife now ran out with the men, as if she had been beside herself 

The watchman asked her, by the way ; " What the devil is jo\a husband do- 
ing now upon Hie bill7 He was at home two hours ago." 
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She answered li[m not a word, but Bcreamed terribly. 

And the bailiff's dog growled, at its chain's length. 

When the poullerer sa^y the people coming to help the bailiff, and heard his 
dog bark so fearfully, he turned round, and went, as quickly and quieUy aa be 
could, up the hill again to his basket^ packed up hia booty, and pursued hia way, 

Kunz, however, who, with the b^liff's wife, was a few steps before the rest, 
saw that it could not be the devil ; and talcing the roaring bailiff rather roughly 
by tlie arm, said to him : " Wbat is the matter 7 why dost tliou go on in this 

"Oh — Oh — let me alone — — devill let me alonel " said the bailiff, who in 
his terror could neither see nor hear. 

"Thou fool, I am BLuoe, thy neighbor; and this is thy wife," said tfio man. 

The others first looked very carefully, to see whether the devil were any where 
about; and those who had torches, held them up and down, to examine care- 
fiilly above and below, and on eveiy side; and eaoh man put his hand into hia 
pocket to feel for the new bread, the testament, and psalter. 

But as they still saw nothmg, tliey began to take courage by degrees, and 
Home grew bold enough to say U> the bailiff: " Has the devil scratched thee 
with his olaws, or trodden thee under his feet, that thou art bleeding in this 

The others exclaimed : "This Isno tune for jokingl we all heard the horrible 

ButKuua said: "I suspect that a poacher or a woodman lias tricked the 
bailiff and all of us. As I came near him, the noise ceased, and a man ran up 
the hill as fast as he could. I have repented ever since, tliat I did not run after 
him; and we were fools for not bringing the bailiff's d(^ with us." 

" Thou ait ft fool thyseli; Kunzl That was certainly no man's voice. It rati 
through bone and marrow, and a wagon load of iron does not rattle over the 
streets as it rattled." 

" I will not contradict you, neighbors I I shuddered as I heard it. But yet 
I shall never be persuaded tliat I did not heai' somebody run up the hill." 

" Dost thou think that the devil can not run so that one may hear him ? " said 
the men. 

The bailiff heard not a word of what they were saying; and, when he got 
home, he asked tlie men to stay with him that n^ht, and they willingly remained 
in the tavern. 

CHiPTEH LXXn. — THB PABTOB COMES TO THE TATBKN. 

In the mean time, the nightly uproar had roused the whole village. Even in 
Uie parsonage-house, they were all awake ; for tliey anticipated some evil tidings. 

"When the pastor mquired what was the cause of the noise, he heard fearflil 
aceounta of the horrible adventure. 

And the pastor thought hs could, perhaps, turn the bmliff's fright (foolish as 
its cause might be,) to a good use. 

He therefore went that night to the tavern. 

Quick as lightniDg, vanished the wine jug aa he entered. 

The men stood up and said; "Welcome, honorable Herr Pastor! " 

The paster thanked them, and said to Uie neighbors : " It is a credit to you 
to l)e so ready and active when a misfortune happens. But will you now leave 
me alone with the biulilT, for a short IJme J " 
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" It is our duly to do as your reverence pleasea. We wish you good-night." 
JPasl-rr. " The same to you, neiglibora I but I must also beg Biat you will bo 
cateM what yon re!al« about IWa bu^ness. It ia very disagreeable to havo 
made a great noise about b, thing which afterward proves nothing at all, or some- 
thiog very different fVoni what was expected. So far, nobody Itnowa any thing 
aijout what has happened ; and you kcow, neiglibors, night is very de(«itluL" 

" It is so, your reverence I " said the men, as they left tlie room ; " and a great 
fool he always ia, and will believe nottiingl " added they, when they were out- 
aide of the door. 

CHAPTBB I,£XTIL — CABB OF SOULS. 

The pastor began at once: "Eailiffl I have hemd that sometliing has hap- 
pened to thee, and I am come to help and comfort theo, as far as I am able. 
TeE me honestly what" has really happened." 
BaSiff. " I am a poor unfortunate wretch, and Satan tried to got bold of me." 
Pastor. ''How so, bailiff? wheredid this happen?" 
Bailiff. " Upon the hill, above." 

Faslor. " Didst thou really see any body 7 Did any body touch thee ? " 
BaUiff. " 1 saw Mm as he ran after me. He was a great black man, and 
had fire upon his liead. He ran after me to the bottom of the hill." 
Fasim: " Why does thy bead bleed? " 
Bands'. " I fell down as I was running." 
Faslor. "Then nobody laid bold of thee?" 
BaUif. "Nol but I saw liim with my own eyes." 

Faslor. "Well, bfuUfi; we will say no more about that. I can not under- 
stand how it really was. But be it wtiat it may, it makes little differenoo. For, 
bailiff there is an etermty when, without any doubt, the ungodly will fall into 
his bauds ; and the thoughts of this eternity, and of the danger of falling into 
his hands after thy death, must make tliee anxious and uneasy in tliy old age, 
and during thy Ufe." 

Bailif. " 0, mr I I know not what to do for anxiety and uneasiness. For 
heaven's sake, what can I do, what must I do, to get out of his hands! Am I 
not already entirely iu his power? " 

Pastor. " Bailiff I do not plague Uiyself with idle and foolish talking, Tliou 
hast sense and understanding, and therefore art in thine own power. Do what 
is i^ht^ and what thy conscience tells thee is thy duty l» God and man, and 
tliou wilt soon soe that the devil lias no power over thee." 
Bailiff. "0,airl what must I do to obtain God's. mercy 7" 
PasloT. "Thou must sincerely repent of thy faults, amend thy ways, and 
give back thy unrighteous possessions." 

Ba&iff. "People say I am rich, your reveveneel but heaven knows I am not 

FaMor. "That makes no difference, fhou keepest possession of Rudi's 
meadow unjusUy, and Wust and Keibaoher have sworn falsely. I know it, 
and r will not rest till Eudi has got his own again." 

Bin7i^. " 0, sirl fbr heaven's sake, have compassion upon me," 

Faltor. " Tlie best compassion any one can show thee, is this ; to persuade 
thee to do thy duty to God and man," 

Bailiff. "I will do whatever you wish, sir." 

Faslor. "Wilt thou give Eudi his meadow again?" 
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Bailiff. "Tes, I wil!, jour reverencel " 

Pastor. " Dost thon also acknowledge that thou possessest it nnlawfWlyT" 

Sailiff. "lean not deny it — but it will brii^ me to b^garj if I lose it," 

Pasisr. " Bailiffl it is better to beg, than to keep unjuat poasesBion of poor 
people's property." 

The bailiff groaned. 

Fasler. " But what wert thou doi[^ upon the hill ? " 

BaUiJ. "For heaven's sake, sir, do cot ask me that? I can not, I dare not 
tell you. Have mercy upon me, or I am a lost man." 

Pasltn-. "I will not urge thse to eoofeBs more than thou desirest. If thou 
dost it willingly, I will advise thee like a father ; but if Hiou wilt not, then it 
is thy own talt if I can not pve Ihee the advice which is perhaps most needful 
to thee. But though I do not seek fo inquire after wliat;thou art not willing to 
tell me, yet I can not see what thou canst gain by concealing any thing from 

Bailiff. " But will you never repeat what I say to you, without my consent, 
whatever it may be?" 

PasloT. "I certainly will not." 

BaiUff. "Then, in plain truth, I will lell you. I wanted to remove one of 
the squho'a landmarks." 

Pastor. "Gracious heaven I and why wouldst thou injure lie eicellent 
squire? " 

BaUiff. 



PasbiT. 



e wants to take away from me either my tavern or my 
bailiff." 

Thou art indeed an unhappy oreature, bailiffl And he was so tar 
from intending any unkindness toward thee, that he would have given thee an 
equivalent, if thou hadst &eely given up thy office of bailiff." 

Bailiff. " Can that be true, your reverence ? " 

Paslnr, " Yes, baiUff, I can asauro thee of it with certainty ; for I had it from 
his own lips. He was out hunting on Saturday afternoon, and I met him on the 
road from Reutihof, where I had been to see the old woman, and there be told 
me eipressly that young Meyer, whom he wished to have for bailiff, sliould 
give thee a hundred florins yearly, that tliou mightest have no reaaoc to com- 
plain." 

BcdUff. " 0, if I had only known this before, your reverenee, I should never 
have come to this misfortune." 

Pastor. " It is our duty to trust in God, even when we can not see how Ills 
fatherly mercy will siiow itself; and we should hope well from a good master on 
earth, even when we can not see bow he means to manittet his kindness toward 
us. If we do this, we shall always remain true and faithful to him, and, in all 
our mischances, find his heart open to compassion and paternal kindness to- 

Bailiff. " 0, what an unfbrtunate man I am I If I had only known balf of 
thiabetbrel" 

Pastw. " We can not alter what is past [ But what wilt thou do now, 
b^iff?" 

Bailiff. " I know not what in the world to do I To confess il, would endanger 
my life. What does your reverence think ? " 

Pasfor. " I repeat what I told thee just now. I do not wish to force thco 
at I say is merely in the way of advice j but it is my 
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opinion, that the straight way never turned out ill to any body. Arner is merd- 
fill, and thou art guilty. Do as thou wilt, but I would leave it to Ms com- 
pasaion. I see clearly that it is a very difBcult step to take, hut it will also be 
very difEeult fo hide thy fault from him, if thou seekeat true peace and salJB&e- 
tion for tiiy heart" 

The bailiff groaned, but did not speak. 

The pastor proceeded: "Do as thou wilt, bailiff I I do not wish to wg& thee; 
but (he more I consider it, the more it appears to me ihai it will be the wisest 
plan to leave it to Amer'a eompaasion : for I must confess to thee, I do not see 
what else thou canst do. The squire will inquire why thou wert off the road 
BO late at night." 

Bailiff. "Mercy on me I what a thought is just come into my head. I have 
left a piokase, shovel, and matfock, and I know not what besides, by the land- 
mark, which is half dug up already. This may discover it all. I am in a 
dreadfol fHght about the pickaxe and mattock I " 

Pastor. "If thou art in such a Mght, bailiff, about a poor pickaxe and mat- 
tock, which may he easily removed before daybreak, think what hundreds of 
such chances and accidents will occur, if thou concealest it, to poison all the 
remainder of thy life with uncaBineas and constant bitter anxiety. Thou wilt 
find no rest for thy heart, baihfti if thou dost not confess." 

Bailiff, " And there is no chance of my obtaining mercy from God, without 
it!" 

PosIih; "Bailiffl if thou thyself thinkest and fearest this, and yet art silent 
ag^st the voice of thy conscience and thine own conviction, how is it possible 
that this conduct can be pleawng to God, or restore thee to his &vor? " 

BaUiff. " And is there no other remedy 1 " 

PasUir. " God's mercy will assist thee, if thou dost what thy conscience bids 

Bailiff. " 1 will confess it." 

The moment he said this, the pastor prayed thus, in his presence. 

"All praLso, and thanksgiving, and adoration, he unto thee Almighty Father! 
Thou didst stretch forth thy hand toward him, and the work of thy love appeared 
to him anger and wrath I But it has touched his heart, so that he no longer 
hardens himself against the voice of truth, as formerly. 0, thou, who art all 
mercy, and compassion, and loving-kindnesa, graciously accept the saoriflce of 
his confession, and remove not thy hand from him. FulSll the work of thy 
compassion, and let him again become one of Uiy favored eliildrenl 0, heavenly 
Father, the life of man upon earth is erring and anful, but thou art merciful to 
thy frail children, and forgivest their excesses and tins when they amend. 

"All praise and adoration be unto thee, Father Alm%htyl Thou hast 
stretched fbrth thy hand toward him, that he might turn unto thee. Thou wilt 
fulfill the work of thy compassion ; and he will find thee, and praise thy name, 
and acknowledge thy mercies amongst his brethren." 

The bailifl' was now thoroughly moved. Tears fell from his eyes. 

" 0, tir, I will confess it, and do whatever is right. I will seek rest for my 
soul, and God's mercy." 

The pastac remmned some time longer with him, comfortji^ him, and then 
went home. It was striking five as he iurived at his own house, and ha imme- 
diately wrote to Arner. His letter yesterday and that to-day were as 
folio wb:— 23 
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FIRST LETTER. 



" High ajjd hoblt bobs, obscious sir I 

" The besrer of this, Hana Wusl, has this day revealed a 
■which is of such a nature, that I could not do otherwise than advise him to con- 
fess it to 7011, as to liis jui^. He maintains, on hia conscience, that the oath 
which ho and KeJbacher took ten yeafs ago, about the affair between Eudi and 
the biulilf, was a faiae one. It is a distressmg stoiy, and there are some remark- 
able cireumetances belonging to it, relating to the conduct of the late secretary, 
an.d of the unhappy assistant of my deceased predecessor, which this coDfessiolL 
will bring to light, and thereby I fear ^ve rise to much scandal. But I thank 
God tliat the poorest of all my many poor peopie, the long oppressed and anffer- 
iiig Rudi, with his unhappy &mily, may, by means of this confession, again 
obtain possesion of what belongs to them. Tlie daily increasing wickedness 
of the baihff, and his daring conduct, which he now no longer restrains even on 
sacred days, convince me ttiat the time of his humilialioii is approaching. For 
Hie poor unhappy Wust, J earnestly and humbly entreat your compassion, and 
all the lavor which the duty of justice can permit your benevolent heart to 

" My wife desires her best respects to your lady, and my children their grate- 
ful rememhrances to your daughters. They send a thousand thanks for the 
bulbs, with which they have enriched our httle garden. They will be most 
zealously watched over, for my chQdren have quite a passion for flowers. 

" Permit me, high and nobly bom, gracious sir, with the smcerest r^pect and 
esteem, to subscribe myself 

"Tour high and nobly bom grace's 
" Most obedient servant, 

"Joachim Ebhst." 
"Bonnal, 20ih March, 1180." 

SECOND LETTER, 

" Since yesterday evening, when I informed you (in a letter now lying sealed 
beside me,) of some dreumstances relating to Hans Wust, an all-seeing Provi- 
dence has strengthened my hopes and wishes for Rudi, and my anticipations 
respecting the baihflj in a manner which I can not yet either comprehend or es.- 
plain. Lest night there was a general uproar in the village, so violent that I 
apprehended some misfortune, and, upon inquirir^, nas told that the devil 
wanted to seize the bailiff. He screamed pitifully, on the hill, for assistance, and 
all the people heard the horrible rattling noise of the pursuing devil I could 
not help laughing heartily at this intelligence ; but many more people came in, 
who confirmed the fearful story, and at last told me that the bailiff was now re- 
turned home again, with the men who had gone to help him ; but that he had 
been so dreadfully dragged about and injured by his terrible enemy, that it was 
not likely ho would recover. 

" This was a buaness qvute out of my line — but what was to be done? Wo 
must make the host of the world as it is, since we can not alter it. I thought 
that whatever this affair might be, the bailiff was probably in a state to be 
worked upon, and that I ought not to lose the opportunity ; so I went immediately 
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to bii house. I found him in a. pitiful condition. He was Brmly persuaded that 
the devil had realjj Ijeen in pursuit of him. I made a few inquiries, in hopes of 
getting a cine to the husiness, but could make nothing out. The only thing 
certain ia, that nobody has loached him, and that the wound on his head, which 
is but trifling, was caused by a faH Moreover, as soon as tho people approached, 
the devU ceased his rattling and roaring — but it is tune to come to the most im- 
portant part of the story. 

" The bailiff was humbled, and confessed Ut me two shocking deeds, which he 
freely permitted me to communicate to your grace. First, that what Hans Wuat 
had told me yesterday was true — namely, that he had deceived jour lat« grand- 
father about Hudi, and obtained possession of the meadow unjustly. Secondly, 
that this night he intended to remove one of your grace's landmarks, and was 
bnay at tho work when the fearful accident happened to him. 

" I humbly ontroat your compasson and forbearance toward this unhappy 
man also, who appears, God be praised for it, to be brought to repentance and 
submifiaion. As the circumstances are changed since yesterday, I will not Bend 
Hans Wust with hia letter, bnt Wilhelm Abi rfiall deliver theni both. I wait 
your funher commands about them, and remain 
" With true regard, 

" Your high and nobly bom grace's 
"Most obedient servant, 

"Smnui, 21st March, 1180." "JOACHIU Eemst," 

CSiPTER I.t UT — THE poulterer's ISFORMATIOK, 

Wilhelm Abi set out for Amburg with the letters, bnt Christopher, the 
poulterer, was at the hall before him, and told the squire the wliole of what had 
happened, from beginning to end. 

The squire, as he sat in his arm-chair, laughed until he had to hold hia aides, 
at the account of the baihff's fright, and of the fearful Oh l-— Ah 1— Uh I of the 
poulterer. 

His wife Thcresaj who was in the next room, heard the bursts of laughter and 
the poulterer's Ksclamations, and called out; "Charles, what is the matter? 
Come and tell me what it is all about I " 

Tiien the squire said to llie poulterer; "My wife wants to hear how you per- 
form the devil: come in." 

And he took the poulterer into his wife's room. 

The man there repeated his tale — how he had driven the bailiff down into the 
field — how the neighhora had come out by dozens, with spite, and cudgels, and 
torches, to the poor bailiff's help — and bow he had then crept up the hill again. 

The squire and his lady were much diverted, and the squire gave the poulterer 
some glasses of good wine, and bade him tell nobody a angle word of the 

In the mean time Wilhelm Abi arrived, with the pastor's letters. 

Amer read them, and was the most touched by Hans Wust's story. 

Tho negligence of his grandfather, and the misery of Rudi, deeply grieved 
him ; but the pastor's judicious conduct rejoiced his heart. He gave the letters 
to Theresa, and said : " My pastor in Bonnal is a most excellent man. Nobody 
cotlld have acted more kindly and prudently." 

Theresa read the letters, and sdd: "This is a sad business about Wust I You 
must help Rudi to recover his property without delay; and, if the baihff refuses 
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to give up the meaiJow, throw biia into prison. He is a wrehdi who must not 
be spared." 

" I will liave him hanged, to a certainty I " answered Arcer. 

"0, nol you will not put any body to death I " replied Thereaa. 

" Do you think not, Theresa ? " said Amer laugliing. 

"Yes, Charieal I atn sare of itl" aaid Theresa, flffectionalflly kiaang Mm. 

"Toa would not Iciss me any more, I auspect, if I were to do so, Theresa," 
sdd Araer. 

"No, indeed!" said Theresa, smiling. 

Araer Uien went into hia own room, and answered the pastor's letters. 

Chapter ixxx. — the sqxhbb's answeb to the eabtob. 
"Deab asd revbesnb sir, 

"An hour before I received your lettera, I bad heard the story from the Tory 
deril who chased the bailiff down the hill ; and who was no other than your old 
acquaintance, Christopher, the poulterer. I will give you an account of the 
whole affair, which was very laughable, to-day ; for I am coming to the village, 
where I will hold a parish-meeting about the landmark. I mean at the same 
time to have a comedy with the people, about their belief in ghosts ; and you, 
my dear dr, must be present at this play. I think you have not been at many, 
or you would not be bo shy, and parbapa not ao tnJy good and contented a 

" I beg your aeeeptance of some of my beat wine, with my heartfelt thanka 
tor the upright and eTcellent aaeistance you have given me, in making amends 
for my grandMher's failings, 

"We will this afternoon dfink some of it to his memory. Believe me, he 
was a good man at heart, though rq^uca too often abused his kindness and con- 
fidence I thank you my dear a r ftr thn pains and care yon hK\e taken 
about Hnbel Kudi. I will certainly assiat him Tbi? very day he mn?t be in 
chanty with my dear grandfather and I truat he will never aga n bment 
over the recollection of him I am grieved at heart, that be has suffered 
60 much and I will do my heat in anv wav I can to Comfort 1 im for 
his pa'it distress, by lutiire ease and happiness We are certainly bound 
to make good the feJings of our parents wherever it is m our power my 
dear sir. It is a sad mistake, to say that a judge is never answerable, nor obliged 
to make reparation. How Utile ta he acquainted with mankind, who does not 
eee that all judges are bound, at the risk of their property, continually to rouse 
and exert all their powers, not only to be honorable, but to be careful and 
watcbflil. But I am going from the purpose. 

"My wife.and children desire me to give their kind regards to your family, and 
aend your daughters another bos of flower-roota. Farewell, my dear sir I and 
do not trouble yourself to get all the rooms into such order, and to provide so 
many good things, as if I were coming from pure hunger. If you do, I will not 
visit you any more, dear as you are to me. 

" Once more accept my best thanka, and believe me ever 

" Your Mthfii! and affectionate friend, 

"Charles Abner ton Aenheim." 

"Andnrg, 21sl March, 1180." 

" P. S. My wife has just told me that she wishes to be present at the comedy 
of the poulterer, so wo shall pour down upon you, with all the children, in the 
famil y coach." 
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Chapter lsxji. — a good cow-maw. 

"Whes Amor had dismiased WUhelm, he went into hia cow-house, and, from 
amougst hia fifty eows, he chose out one for Hubel EiidL, and said to hia cow- 
man: "Peed this cow well, and tell the hoy to drive it to Bonnal, aud put it up 
ia the paalor'a cow-house, tili I come." 

Thocow-nmii replied: "Sirl I must obey jour orders; but there is not one 
amongst the fifty, T would not rather part with. She is such n fine, young, 
handsome cow ; and just at her best time for milking." 

"It is to your credit cow-man, to be so sorry to lose the good cow; but I am 
glad I chose it, I was looking for the best. She is going to belong to a poor 
man, cow-man, so don't grieve over her. She will be a treasure to liim." 

Cow-taaiL , " 0, sir, it is a sad pity to send her. She will fell off so in. a poor 
man's hands, grow so thin, and lose her looks. 0, sir, if I find he star%-es her, 
I sliall be running off to Bouual every day, witli all my pockets full of bread and 
salt for her." 

Sgake. " Tliou art a good felkiw ; but the man has an excellent meadow of 
liis own, and plenty of food for her." 

Cow-maa. " Well, if she must go, I do hope slie will be well treated." 

Squire. "Depend upon it, she will want for nothing, cow-man." 

The man fed tlie cow, and sighed to liimsolE because his master had chosen 
tlie beat of aJl his set, to ^ve away. He g^nve liia (avorlte Spot his own bread 
and salt tiom breakfast, and tlien said to the boy: "Put on thy Sunday coat 
and a clean shirty brush Uiy sliocs, aud make tli yaelf neat ; thou must drive Spot 
to Bonnal." 

And the boy did as the cow-niau bade hun, aud drove away the cow. 

Aruer stood still for a while, e.imestly considering what he should decide 
nhout the bailiff. 

As a father, when he restrains his wild untoward boys, seeks only tlie welfere 
of his children — as a father grieves at the punishment he is obliged to inflict, 
and would gladly exdiaiige it (or foi^venesa and approbation — as he shows his 
sorrow in punishing, and touches his children's hearts still more by his tender 
regret tlian by the chastiaoment — 30, thought Amer, must I punish, if I would 
perform my duty as judge, in the spirit of a father to my dependants. 

With those feehngs he formed his deci^ona about the bailiff. 

In the mean time his wife and. hor rniudons had hastened dinner, that it 
might be over sooner tlian usual 

Chapter lxtsil— a coacbmas who loves his kasteb's sos. 

And httie Charles, who had already been more tlian a dozen times to the 
coachman, to desire him to make haste and get the coach ready, ran ag^u to the 
stables atid called out: "We have done dinner, Franiaal Put to, and drive 
round to tiio door, directly." 

"Tou are mistaken, young master; I heard the dinncr-heU ring just now." 

Ckarks. " How dare you say I am mistaken? I will not bear that, old 
moustache 1" 

Fram:is, "Hold, my boy 1 I will teach you to call me moustachel I will 
plait the horses' tails and manes, and put on the ribands and the rosottea, and 
that will take me an hour— and, if you say another word, I will tell your papa 
that Herod is ill— See how he aliakcs his liead I And then he will leave tlie 
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black horses in the stable and take tlie little carriage, and joa can not ga with 

Oharlei, "ITo, no, FrancisI Stop — don't be^n to plait their manes. I lore 
jou, FrancisI nud will not call joa mouBtaclie any more." 

Francis, "You niiiat give me a kisa then, Charles, in my beard; or I will 
lake the ribands and plait them." 

Cfiarles, "No, don't do so. pray." 

li-anrix, "Why did yon call mo moiistBche? Ton must kiss me, or I will 
not drive the black horses." 

Charles. "Wei!, then, if I must I Bat you will get the coach ready very soon 

Francis put down the curry-comh, lifted up the boy, who kissed him ; said : 
"There's a good little fellowl "—put the liorsos to tlie coach, undi drove quickly 
round to the ball-door. 

Amer was sitting witli his wife and children, and Oiarles be^;ed hia papa to 
let him ride upon llio ooaoh-box with Francis. "It is so hot and crowded 
in^de." 

""With all my heart," said Arner; and called out to Francis; "Take good 
care of liim." 

ChAPTEH I.SSXIII.---TUB SQUIBE WITH HIS WOBKJIBH. 

AsD Francis drove bis spirited horses last, and was soon on the plain near 
Bonnal, where the men were breakipj; stones. 

Then Amer got out of tlie eoach, to look at their work, and he found all the 
men in their riglit places. 

They had got on with tlieir work very well lor the Ume. 

And Arner praised the regularity and good appearance of the work, in a 
maimer which convinced the dullest amongst Hiem, tliat the slightest irreguUrily 
or neglect would not have escaped him. 

Leonard was very glad of this, for lie thought witliui himsell] now they will 
eU see that it is impossible for me to allow any careleesness or neglect. 

Amer asked the master which was Hube! Eudi ; and, at the moment Leon- 
ard pomted him out, poor Rndi, who was pale and evidently very weak, waa 
raising a very heavy stone with liia iron crow. Amer called out immediately: 
" Do not overwork yourselves, my good fellows; and take care not to do your- 
selves an injury." Then he ordered llie masler lo give them each a glass of 
w'me, and went toward BoniiaL 

ChAPTEB LSIXIV.^A SQCIRE AND A PiSTOh, WHO HAVE EQUALLY KIND HEARTS. 

He soon saw the good pastor coming to meet him, and the squire ran quickly 
toward hun, and called out: "You siiould not have troubled yourself lo come 
out such weather as this? It is not right, with jour dolioate healtii;" and he 
then went mto the house with liim. 

There he told him the whole history of the poulterer, and then said ; "I have 
some business to transact^ but will be quick about it, that we may enjoy a couple 
of hours quietly together." 

He sent unmedialely for young Meyer, and said to the pastor: "The first 
step shall be lo seal up all tlie bailiff's accounts and books of reckoning ; for I 
am resolved to know who are concerned with him, and he slial! settle with them 
. all, in my presence." 
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Pastor. " By doing this, you will get to know a great deal abont tlie people 
of the village." 

Squire. " And, as I hope, find out the way to put an end to a great deal of 
domestic unhappinesB; if I can by lliia meaais make it clear and evident to erery 
man. how irrevocably people ruin, themselves when thoy get ever so little inW 
debt to such grasping men aa tlie bailiff. In my opicion, my good friend, the 
lawH do too little against this ruinous practice." 

Fasior. " No law can do so much to counteract it, as (he paternal kindness 
of the lord of a manor." 

Chapter lxsst. — the SQTiiRE'a rEELiNfls toward his guiltt bailiff. 

As they were speaking, young Meyer arrived, and AmerEaidlo him; "Meyer, 
I mean to dismiss my bailiff; but, notwithatonding his offenses, some circmn- 
stances lead me to wiah him to receive, for life, a part of tbe emolument of bis 
otHoe. Tou are well off in Uie world, Meyerl and I think, if I wrae to make 
yon biuli^ you would willingly allow the old man a hundred flcsiue yearly, out 
of your salary." 

Meyer. "If your honor thinks me equal to llio aitoation, I shall wish in this, 
aa to every other respecl^ to do according to your pleasure." 

Arner. "Weil then, Meyer, come to me to Ambui^ io-morrow, and I will 
arrange this business. For the present, I will only tell you tliat you must take 
my secretary and Abi, who is a qualified man, with you, and seal ap all Hum- 
mel's writings and accounla. You muat carefuHy see after it, that not one of 
his papers or accounts be secretod." 

Immediately young Meyer and the squire's secretary took Abi with tiiem, and 
sealed up the bailiff's papers. Hia wife went with a wet sponge toward the 
chalked board; but Meyer saw her, and hindered her irom touching it, and had 
a copy of it taken immediately. 

And Meyer, (te secretary, and Abi, wondered to see on the Ixiard; "On 
Saturday, 13th, to Joseph, Leonard's man, three crowna." " What was this for ? '' 
said they to the bailiff and his wife ; but they gave them no answer. 

And when the men arrived at tlie parsonage-house, with the copy of the 
board, the squire also wondered at the three crowns, fflid asked ttie men if they 
knew Ihe meaning of ii 

"We inquired, but nobody would pve ua an answer," replied the men. 

"I wiUsoon find it out," said the squire. "When Flink and the gaoJer come, 
tell them to bring the bailiff and Hans Wust here." 

Chapter lsstvl — the pastor again eaowa his KiNTKEas of hbart. 

The good pastor had no sooner heard this, than he slipped out of the room, 
■went to the tavern, and said to the bailiff: "For God's sake what is the meaning 
of these three crowns to Joseph ? It will be a double misfortune to thee, if 
thou dost not tell me. The squire is angry about it." 

Then the bailiff sorrowfully confessed to the pastor, the whole affair about 
Joseph and the money. 

And the pastor went immediately hack to Amer, and told him all, ajid how 
penitently the bailiff had owned it to him; and he again entreated tl»e squire to 
be merciful toward tliia unhappy man. 

"Be not uneasy, my good friend I You may depend upon finding me humane 
and compasaonate toward him," said Amer. 
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He then had Joseph taken from his work, and brought before him, with Wust 
and the bsililT, 

The biuliff trembled like an aspen leaf Wuit appeared verj sorrowful, but 
oompoaed and patient 

But Joseph was in a rage, and said to the bailiff " Thou old wreteli, this ia all 
thy fault." 

Anier had the pnsonera brought, one after the other, into the inner 
room of the paraonaRe house, and there he etamincd them, ic the pres- 
ence of Mejer, Abi and the attorney And w hen the secretary had writ- 
ten down their depositions, word for word, and. read them over to the 
prisoners, and these bad again repeated and confirmed them, he had them all 
brought to the place where the pansh-meetmgg are held, under the lime-trees, 
and ordered the bell to be rung, to assemble all the people. 

But before this, the squire went for a few moments into the other room, to the 
pastor, and said : "I will take a draught of something to refresh me, my good 
friend. Per I mean to be merry with the people. It is the best way to con. 
yince them of any thing." 

" Nothing is more certain," said the pastor. 

And the squire made him pledge him, and said; "I wish all clergymen worild 
learn thus to go amOngst the people in a straightforward, unceremonious man- 
ner. When people seo a man good-humored, and with an open, unrestrained 
manner, they are half won already." 

"Alas, sirl " said the pastor, "this cheerfulness, and open, unrestrained man- 
ner, are exactly what we ara least allowed to practice." 

Sgnire. "It is a misfortone, belonging to your situation, reverend sir." 

rosier. " Tou are quite right. None should go amongst the people with a 
more unrestrained, cheerflil, open manner, than the ministers of religion. They 
should be the friends of the people, and known to bo such. They should be in- 
fluenced by a regard to them in their speech, and in their nlence. They should 
carefully consider their words, and yet 'dispense them freely, benevolently, and 
to the purpose, like their Master. But, alas I they form themselves in oHier 
schools, a,nd we must have patience, squire. In all situations of life, there are 
many impediments to the practice of what is simple and natural." 

Sjiiira. " It is true. In all ranks people wander continually further and 
further from the path they should follow. Much time, which ought b> be era- 
ployed upon important duties, is wasted upon oeremonies and nonsense : and 
there are few men who, under the burthen of forms of etiquette and pedantiy, 
preseryo due attention to their duties, and to the really important objects of 
their lives, as you have done, my dear friend. But^ by your side, it is my delight 
and joy to feel it my happy destination to act the part of a lather, and I will en- 
deavor to fulfill it with a pure heart, and, like you, with as Uttle of the ceremony 
and nonsense of the world as possible." 

Pastor. " You make me ashamed, my dear air." 

Scpdre. "1 feel what I say I but the bell will soon ring. I am impatient for 
the comedy at the parish-meeUng. I do expect, this time, to cure them of some 
of their superstitions." 

Paster. ■' May God grant you successl This superstition of theirs, interferes 
sadly with the good one seelis to do them." 
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Squire, " I find, from ni j own experience, that it often makes them verj 
stupid, timid, and irresolute." 

Paslor. "It warps a man's understanding-, and haa a bad effect npon all he 
does, and ^ys, and thinks. And, wliaC is still worse, it injures his heart, and 
hardens it with pride and uncharitableness." 

Sqtare. "Yery true. Thcreisa wida distinction between the pure simplidty 
of nature, and the blind stupidity of superstition." 

Pastor, " Tes. The uncorrapted simplicity of nature is alive to every im- 
pression of truth and virtue: it is lilie a biauk tablet But the stupidity of 
superstition ia like melted ore, incapable of receiving anj impression, except 
from fire and flame. And now that you have introduced the subject of this dis- 
tinction, which is of so mach importance to me, in my avocation, will you per- 
mit me to say a few more words about it ? " 

jS^ire. "Pray do. The subject is very interesting to me." 

Paslor. " Man, in the uncorrupled simplicity of his nature, knows little ; but 
what he does know, is well arranged. His attention is firmly and steadily 
directed toward wh9.t is usefiil and comprchGneiblc to him. He does not seek 
to know what he can neither comprehend nor turn to use. But the stupidity of 
superstition has no clear arrangement in its knowledge. It boasts of knowing 
what it neither knows nor coraiffehends ; it persuades itself tiiat the disorder of 
its ideas is heaveDly illiuuina.tion, and that the fleeting splendor of its airy 
bubbles is divine hght and wisdom. 

"The simple innocence of nature, makes use of all the senses, judges nothing 
inconsiderately, examines every thing quietly and attentively, endures opposi- 
tion, earnestly seeks and deOTes what is neeessaiy, not what is mere matter of 
speculation, and conducts itself peacefully, gently, kindly, and benevolently. 
But superstition believes in contradiction to its own senses, and to the senses of 
mankind ; never rests but in the triumph of its own obscnrity, and rages rudely, 
wildly, and unfeelingly, wherever it exists. 

"Man, in a stateof simpliraty, is guided by his nncorrupled heart, upon which 
he can always depend ; and by bis senses, which ho uses pcacefiilly. 

"But the superstitious man is guided by his opinions, to which he sacriSces 
his feelings, his senses, and often liis God, his country, his neighbor, and himself" 

Squire "Every page of history confirms the truth of your statement; and 
a very small share of experience and knowledge of the world, is suffldent to 
convmLC any man that hardness of heart and superstition are inseparable eom- 
panioni, and always followed by peroicious and grievous consequences." 

FaaUyr "From tliis essential difference between the simplicity of the honest, 
unprejudiced man, and the stupidity of the superstitious rnan, it appears that the 
best method of opposing superstition, is: 'In educating the poor, to ground their 
knowledge of the truth npon tlLe pure feelings of innocence and love ; and to 
turn their attention chiefly to the surrounding objects which interest them in 
their mdividual Htuations.' " 

Squire. "I understand you, mygood friendl and I think, with you. that by 
this means superstition and prejudice would lose their sting, their hurtfulnesa, 
and their accordance with the pas^ons and desires of wicked hearts, and with 
the groundless terrors and weak &ncics of a busy, specnlarive knowledge. 

" And thus all that would remain of prejudice snd superstition would be but 
empty words, and shades of things without iuward poison, and tlieso would die 
away of Ihemselves." 
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Paslffr. "It appears to me in the aame light The education of the poor 
should be founded upon dear ideas, surrounding objeota, and the cautious duyelop- 
ment of the iinpulsea of human nature; because these are, undoubtedly, the 
foundation of true humaji wisdom. 

" To Qx the attention strongly upon speculative opinions and distant objects, 
and feebly upon our duties, our actions, and the objects which surround us, is to 
create disorder in the soul of man. It leads to ignorance about our most im- 
portant affairs, and to a foolish predilection for information and liuowledge, which 

"Eoughnesa and hardness of heart are the natural consequences of all pride 
and presumption ; and the source of the inward poison of superstition and pr^- 
udico is oleariy derived from this : that in the education of tbe people, tlieu" at- 
tention is not steadily turned to the circumstances and ohjecla around them, 
which have a strong and near relation to their individual situation, and would 
lead their hearts te pure and tender feelings of humanity upon all o( 

"If people sought thus to instruct them, as earnestly and a 
do to teach them particular opinions, superstition would be lorn up by tbe roots, 
and deprived of all its power; but I feel daily, more and more, howUttle we are 
advanced in this good worli." 

Squire. " In the world all is comparatively true, or not true. There hare 
been rude times— times wbea a man who did not helieve in ghosts was esteemed 
a heretic ; limes when a man was obliged, on pain of ibrfeiting big rights and 
his situation of judge, to order old women to the radj, to make them confess 
then' dealings with the devil" 

Paslor. "God be praised, those times are gone by; but much of the old 
leaven still remtdns." 

Squire. "Yet, be of good cheer, my friendl One stone after another falls 
away from tbe temple of superstition; and it would be well if people were only 
as zealous to build up the temple of God, as they are to overthrow tliat of 
superstition I " 

Posbir. " There again we are wanting : and this chcclts and destroys my 
rejoicing in the attacks made upon superstition ; because I see that those who 
are so active against it, trouble themselves veiy little about upholding religion, 
the sanctuary of God, in its strength." 

S^ire " It Is too true. But in all revolutions people will always begin by 
rq'ectmg good and bad t<^ether. They were b tbe right to purify the Lord's 
temple ; but they will soon perceive that, in their zeal, they have injured the 
walls, and then they will return and repair them ag^n." 

Pastor. "1 trust it will be sol and, indeed, I see myself that people beg^ 
to feel that destructive irreligion strikes at the root of human happiness." 

Squire. " We must now go ; and I will nialte one attempt this very day to 
attack auperstiljon, and overthrow the belief in ghosts which exists in Bonnal." 

Pastor. "May you be successful! I have as yet been able to do very httle 
against it by my arguments and preaching." 

Sguire. " I will not attempt it by words. My poulterer must spare me that 
trouble, with his basket and lantern, his pickaxe and mattock." 

Paslor. " I really believe it will succeed admirably. It is certain that^ when 
people know well how to turn such accidents to advantage, they may do more 
by means of them in a moment, than they can in half a century by all the arts 
of eloquence." 
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CHiPTEB LSiSVin.— ON GHOSTS, IK i DIFPEEENT TOKE. 

In the mean time tlis oountry people were all assembled at tlio place of meet- 
ing. Yesterday's adrenture, and. the report of the prisoners, brouglit them to- 
gether in crowds. The (dajroing appearance of the devil had greatly agitated 
them, and thej had already, early that morning, taken conneil together what was 
to be done mider the circumstaoces, and had come to a resolution ihat the pas- 
tor ought no longer to be allowed to teach and preach so incredulously, and to 
lai^U at all stories of ghosts. They determined to reqaesl Hartltnop^ tlie 
chnrch-warden, to maie a proposal to tliia effect at Hie meeting ; but young 
Meyer was agMnst this, and said; "I can cot agree that tlie old miser, who 
starves liis own children, and is oonstantly hunting about for all sorts of refuse, 
shoulci speak for us. It will he an eternal shame for us 1o appoint such a 
hypocrite." 

Tiie men answered: "We know well enough tliat ho is a hypocrite and a 
miser, and we know that the way in which he and his mMd-servant live together 
is scandalous. It is Irue, also, that me have not svich a har amongst us, nor one 
who enoroachea so much upon his neighbor's land, or clears liis field so carefiilly 
at harvest-time ; but then, tliero is not one of us who can talk to a minister, or 
discuss spiritual matters, as he can. If yon can tell us of miy one, wlio will do 
it only half so well, we will be content." But Meyer knew of nobody. 

80 tlie men made their reijuest to the ehurdt-warden, in these words: "Hart- 
knopf, you are the man amongst us who best knows how to answer a clergy- 
man; and when the squire holds tlie meeting to-day, we wish yon to make a 
complmnt against the pastor, on account of his unbelief and to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a day of prayer, on account of the fearfiil appearance of Satan," 

They did not talk to him publicly about this, but the cleverest amongst them 
eKpl^ned tiie business to him; for the pastor had many friends amongst tlie 
poorer port of them. Some of the richer country people disliked him the more 
on this account, particularly since he had maintained, in one of his morning dis- 
courses, that it was not right in them to oppose the division of a waste com- 
mon, which the sqmre had proposed for the advantage of the poor. 

The church-warden Hartknopf) accepted the appointment^ and said: "Tou 
have given me rather late notice of this, but I will study the proposition; " and 
he went away to his own house, and thought over what he had to say, from 
morning until evening, wlien the bell rang for the meeting. Wien those who 
were in tlie plot were all aasomhled together, they wondered why he did not 
join them, and could not imagine what kept him away. Then Nickel Spita 
said; "He is only wmtmg till you go inform to fetch him." 

"What ia to he done?" said the men. "We must e'endoastlio simpleton 
wislies, or he will not come." 

So tliey seat Hiree of Uieir officers to fetcii him ; and Uiese soon returned witli 

The chureliwarden saluted the people, with as mueli dignity as if he had been 
a paster ; and, with great importance and gravity, assured all those who had 
entered inl» the agreement, tliat he had now studied the proposition. 

In tlie mean time, Amer had told the poulterer that, when he made a Hgnal, 
by taking a lai^ white handkerchief out of his pocket, he must como forth, and 
do aH that they had agreed upon together. 
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Then he went with the pastor and the secretary to the meeting. 

All the people Btood up, and welcomed the worthy squire and the reverend 
pastor. 

Arner thanked tbem with paternal kindnesa, and then told the men to sit 
down upon benehca, that all might he done in proper order. 

Theresa and the pastor's wife, and the diildren and servants, from the hall and 
the paraooflge-house, atood ia the churchyard, from whence they could see what 
passed at tlie meeting. 

Arner now ordered tlie prisoners to be broi^lit forth, one after the other, and 
their depositions to be read in their presence. 

And when they had confirmed tiiem before the meeting, he told the bailiff to 
kneel down and hear hia sentence, and addrcaacd him as follows: — 

CllAPTBR LXJtXlS. — A JUlXiMENT. 

" It grieves me to the heart, to pronounce Hgainst tlieo, in thy old age, the 
lioom which mnat follow evil deeds like tliiue. Thou hast deserved death ; not 
because Hobel Rudi'a meadow or my landmark am worth a man's lift, but be- 
cause peiJQry and daring robijery bring innumerable dai^rs and evils upon a 

" The peijured man and tlie robber becomes a murderer, when circumstances 
tempt him to it ; and is already a nmrderer in many senses, through tlie conse- 
quences of the error, suspicion, distress, and misery, which he occasions. 

" Therefore, thou hast deserved death. 

"T will, however, spare tliy life, in consideration of thy old age, and because 
a part of Uiy crimes were committed against myself individually. 

"This ia thy puniHliment: — 

" Thou ahalt this day, in the presence of appointed persons and of all who 
Wish to accompany thee, be carried to the landmark, and tliere, in chains, re- 
place every thing as it was l^efore. 

" Tlience tlioii shalt be taken to tlie village prison, when the pastor will eX' 
amine Ihee, for the space of fourteen days, about thy past life, tliat the causes 
of tliy great rocklesBiiess and hardness of heart may he clearly and evidently 
discerned ; and I will myself use my utmost endeavors to discover the chwim- 
stances which have led thee U> these crimes, and which may lead otliers of my 
dependants into similar misfortunes. 

"After this fbrtnight is expired, the pastor wiD, on the Sunday following, 
openly, before the whole community, relate the history of thy past life, of the 
disorders of thy house, tliy hardness of lieart, tliy contempt of oatlis and duties, 
and thy way of keeping accounts ag^nst the poor and rich-— and the whole 
must be confirmed by thy own confession. 

"I wiU myself be present; and, with the assistance of tlie paster, will en- 
deavor to preserve my dependents Horn sueli dangers in future, and to provide 
them witli assistance and counsel against all such sources and causes of domes- 
tic misery. 

" And with this I would willingly discliai^ thee, were my people sufficiently 
peaceable and well brought up to follow alter Oie truth and what pertains Vt 
their temporal and eternal welGire, for their own sake, and not from the fear of 
severe, painful, and loathsome punisliment ; but, with so many rude, uncontroll©d| 
IS people, as are slili amongst ua, it is necessary for me to add: — 
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"That tbe executioner must conduct thee to-morrow under the gallows at Eon- 
nal, and there bind thy right liand to a stake, and mark the first three fingers 
with an indehble Hack stain. 

"But it is my express desire, that no man imbitter tliia thy hour of suflering, 
by jest or laughter, or any mark of redicule ; but that, on the contrary, all the 
people look on, without noise or speech, and with their heads uncovered." 

The squire then condemned Hans Wust to e^ht days' punishment in priaon. 
And Joseph, as being a stranger, he immediately expelled from hia territories, 
and forbade hira to labor or lo appear upon his land any more, on pain of b«ng 
sent lo the house of correction. 

In the mean time the pastor's god-&lher, Hans Renold, had aeoretly told him 
what Uie country people bad settled with tlie church-warden, and that they would 
certainly and wiHiout doubt attack him on account of hia unbelief 

The pastor thanked Renold, and l«ld him, laughingly, not to be nneasy; the 
thing would not end ill. 

"This is excellent," said the squire, to whom the pastor told this, "that they 
should themselTca begin the game : " and, whilst he was speaking, tbe church- 
warden got up and said :™ 

Chapter xc. — the proposal of hartknopf, the chubch-wardbk. 
"Honored sial 

" May I be permitted, in the name of your faithful people of Bonnal, to state 
to you an affair of conscience? " 

Arner answered; "I am ready to hear. Who are you? What have you io 
say?" 

The church-warden replied ; "I am Jacob Christopher Frederick Hartknopf 
church-warden and elder of Bonnal, and fifty-six years of age. And the princi- 
pal people of the village, being themselves inexperienced and unaccustomed to 
speak upon spiritual subjects, have chosen and requested me to lay a statement 
before you," 

Arner. "Kow then, Mr. Cliurch-warden Hartknopi| to the point." 

Then the church-warden began again: — 
"Honored sirI 

"We have received from our firefathers a belief that tbe devil and hia spirits 
often appear to men ; and, smce it is now become very evident that this our old 
belief in spirits is true, as indeed we never for a moment doubted it to be, we 
are compelled to take the liberty of informing your honor, that our reverend 
pastor (may God foi^ive hira,) is not of this belietl We well know that your 
honor is of the samo opinion with the pastor on Uiis subject. But since, in 
sacred things, we must obey God rather than man, we hope your honor will 
foi^ve our freedom, when we entreat that the reverend pastor may, in tiiture, 
teach our ciiildren our old behe? about the appearance of tbe devil, and that he 
may say ttolbing to them against ghosl^ in which we believe, and will continue 
t« believel It ia also our wish, that some Sunday, at no great diatance, may be 
fixed upon for a day of fasting, and prayer, and humiliation ; that we may all, 
upon an appointed day, penitently implore for^vcnesa, in dust and ashes, for the 
increaang sin of want of belief in spirits." 

The squire and the pastor, though they were scarcely able to restrmn thair 
laughter till he had finished, yet heard him with alt possible patience. 

But the country people rejoiced in their hearta over this discourse, and re- 
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solved to accompanj tUg able orator home, bj huodreda, thoi^h tliej Imd sent 
onlj tliroo to fetch him. 

They now rose up on all sides, and aaid: "Honored sir 1 we all agree in what 
the church- warden has dcciarcd." 

Bat tJie poor, and all those who loved the pastor, were very sorry and grieved 
about it, and said here and there to each other: ".If he had only the luck to 
believe like other people — he ia such an excellent man I " But these durst not 
speak out, so that his enemies triumphed. 



31. — THE sqUIEE'S BBPLY. 

The squire took off his hat, looked earnestly around him, and said : — 

" Neighliors I you had no need of an orator for such nonaense as this. The 
whole aHair, and the appearance of the devil, is all a, mistake ; and your pastor 
is one of the wisest of ministers. You ought to be ashamed of insulting him 
through such a poor blockhead as your cburch-wardeo. If you had a proper 
regard for hia learning and ju^mentj you would be wiser, lay aside your belief 
in old women's tales, and not seek to restrain intelligent people to foolish opin- 
iona, which are entirely without foundation." 

Here the country people all exclaimed; " But it was only last night that the 
devil appeared to the bailiff, and sought to lay hold of him." 

Squire. "Tou are misjfiken, neighbors; and before s^ppe^time you will he 
ashamed of your credulity. But I hope you are not all equally hardened in 
your folly. Meyer I are you also of the opinion, that it is past all doubt that it 
was tha deril who Ir^htened the bailiff so terribly upon the hUl ? " 

Young Meyer answered: "What do I know about the matter, your honor?" 

The church-warden and many of the men were angry at Meyer for answer- 
ing thus. 

And the church-warden muttered over tlie bench to him: " How canst tbou 
talk so aganst thy knowledge and conscience, Meyer ? " But many of the men 
exclaimed: "We all heard the horrible voice of the pursuing devil." 

Sgiiire. "I know very well that you heard a shout, and a roaring, and a 
rattling. But how can you tell that all this was the devil? Migiit it not be a 
man, or several men, who, unluckily fur the bailiff, who seems to have been 
there at an improper time, wished to ftigliten Mm ? The wood is scarcely ever 
without somebody In it, and the high road ia near, so that it may as easily have 
been men as the devil" 

Cowitrymen. "Twenty or thirty men could not have made sucli a noise; and, 
if your honor had been there and heard it, you would never have thought of its 

Squire. " Night is deceitful, neighbors I and, when people are once frightened, 
they see and hear double." 

Connlrymen. "It is of no use to talk of being mistaken. It is impossible." 
Squire. "But I tell you it is altogether certain that you were mistaken." 
Gmnirymen. "No, please your honor, it ia entirely certain that we were not 

Squire. "I have a great notion I could convince you that you were mia- 

QMnirymen. " We should hke to see that, your honor." 
fijuiffi. ■ " Many things would be more difficult." 
Cbunfrv"'*"' " '^o-ai honor ia joking." 
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Sgaire, "No, I am not joking. If you think I can not do it, I will tiy. 
And if you will agroa to divide liie common, I will peribrm mj promiae, and 
cOQTince you that all the roaring and rattling was made by one man." 

C&antryvieii,. " That is impossible." 

Squirt. " Will yon Tenture it ? " 

Countrymm. " Yes, sir, wo will 1 We durst venture two eommona npon it, 
that you will not be able to prove this." 

Here there arose a murmur amongst the countrymen. Some of thorn said : 
"People should take care what they promise." Others replied: "He can no 
more prove Uiia, than that the devQ will go to heaven 1 " Others a^ain said ; " We 
have nothing to fear; he must give it up. We will venture; he can never 

ComitryTneJi (aloud.) " Yes, squire ; if you will keep your word ; speak on. 
We are content tliat if you con prove what jou say, that one man made the 
noise we heard yesterday, we will divide the common. That is to say, if you 
can prove it entirely to our satisfaction; not otherwise." 

The squire took out a huge white handkorchiet; gave the poulterer Uie signal, 
and said U> the men: "I must have » quarter of an hour for preparation. " 

The people smiled all around, and said ; " Till to-morrow, squire, if you will." 

The squire said not a word in answer to their rudeness ; but those who were 
in the churchyard, and could see the poulterer approaching thep3ace of meeting, 
laughed heartily. 

The men anticipated some mischance when they heard the bursts of laughter, 
and saw the stranger, with his dark basket and lantern, drawing; near. 

"What fbol is this, who walks with a lighted lantern in broad daylight ? " 
eaJd they. 

Amer answered: "It is ray poulterer from AmheimI " and called out to him ; 
" Christopher, what is your business here 1 " 

"I have a talo to tall, please your honor." 

" With all my heart," answered Amer. 

Then the poulterer set down his basket, and s»d: — 

ChAPTEE sou. — SPEECH OP THE POULTEBBS TO THE MBBTINQ. 

" HoKOREO sir, reverend pastor, and you neighbors, here are the pickaie, the 
mattock, the spade, tlie brandy-bottle, Uie tobacco-pipe, and the cocked hat ofyour 
b^iff, which, in his &^ht, he lelt by the landmark last night, when I drove lua 
away from his work on the hill." 

Ominlrymeit. "And are we to believe that it was you who made all the noise! 
That can never ba. The proof is not sufficient ; we beg for another." 

Squire, "Wait a little longer. He has alanlamby his ade. Perhaps it may 
enlighten you a littla" And then he added, loudly and veiy seriously : " Be silent, 
iC you please, till he lias finished what he has to say." 

The men obeyed. 

Then tlie poulterer continued : " Ton are not so dvQ as people usually are in this 
country. Why don't you let me finish ? Kemember the poulterer of Arnheim. 
If you do not hear every word I have to say, the nest newspaper will be full 
of you ; for there is not a syllable of truth in the devil's having appeared to the 
bailiif. It was I who frightened him I I, the poulterer, just as I now stand before 
you, with this basket, and this new black goat-skin, which I had put over my 
basket, because it rained yesterday, and I had bung tlie lantern before the basket, 
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aa you saw it whea I came here. I flllod it fiill of oil at Hirzau, that it might 
bura well; for it was very dark, and the road, aayou well know, iabad near 
Hiraau. At eleven o'clock I was in the tavern at Hirzao. I can bring the land- 
lord, and at leaat ten men more, who were there, to prove Ihls. As I came over 
the top of the hill, it struck twelve at Bonaal ; and then I heard the biuliff, not half 
a Hlene'a throw from Hie high-road, swearing and working away ; and, aa I knew 
him immediately by hia voice and his awearing, I began to wonder what he waa 
doing there at tbat hour of night I half suspected that he was searching for 
hidden treaaurea, and that he might share them with tae if I hit the right time. 
I followed the noise. But the bailiff, it seems, had yesterday, contrary to his 
usual custom, drunk rather more than was necessary ; for, the moment he behe!d 
me, he t<iok me — a poor sinfid man — for the devil in a bodily form 1 and when 
I saw that he was about removing a landmark in our master's wood, I thought to 
myaelf: come, he deserves to be Jrightened. I will make'him think hell is gaping 
for him t So I bound the mattock, pickaxe, spade, and my walking-stick, all to- 
gether, dragged them down the hill, over the stones, after me, and shouted out, 
with all my might: Ohl^Ahl — Uhl— bai — liffl — thou art minel Ham — mell 
And I was not more than a stone's throw from you, when you crept out softly and 
cautiously with your lurches, kt the bailiffs assistance. But as I had no wish to 
frighten innocent folks with making a noise so near tbem, 1 gave over, and went 
up the hill again, with my booty, to my basket, and then took the nearest way 
home. It was a quarter past two when our watchman met me, and a^ed why 
I was earrymg workmen's fools upon my egg'basket. 

"I foi^t what I answered, but certfuuly nothing to the purpose; fori did not 
wish to say any thing of it, till I had told tiie squire my story ; which I did at six 
o'clock this morning. 

" And now, neighbors, how do you think 1 could come by this story and these 
tools BO early, if what I tell you is not true? " 

Some of the countrymen scratched their heads, others laughed. 

The poulterer continued ; " If such a thing should happen to you again, neigh- 
bors, let me juat, in a friendly way, advise tlie watchman, the authorities, and 
all the honorable commonalty of Bonual, to let loose the greatest dog in the vlll^e, 
and he will soon discover the devil." 

The poulterer here ceased, and there was a general murmur on every side. 

Some cnwnirynien. "It ia as he says, by G— I all the circumstances agree." 

Other coKtiiryrtMti. "Wliat a aet of fools we were." 

Ewa. "I wanted to run after tlie rogue." 

Smne of the leaders. "If we had only not staked the common upon it." 

The rich cfraafrym^. " This is a cursed business." 

The poor. "Heaven be prtused forlL" 

Theresa, "The master-stroke of bB, is getting the common divided." 

PosIot's wtft. "The whole is a maater-atroke." 

The church-wardea. " It is enough to make the very stones weep blood I Our 
belief is lost for ever. Eliaal Eliaal Fire from heaven." 

Tfe cSafreii (from the churchyard.) "Thou art mine l— Oh I— Ah 1— Uh 1— 
baUiffi " 

The poslor. " I never saw the people so much moved." 

The bailiff. " Am I jn a dream, or awake ? All was a mistake, and I must go 
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under the gallowe. Anl yet I feel no auger ; no desire of vci^eiince ragea 



After a while Amer stood up, smQed, and aaid : " How are you now inclined 
about tlio faatday, on account of the fearful appearance of tlie devil upou t!ie 
hill?" 

Bo ivhst Is cieht • Lave Gnd 1 

And feni God, but neithai mm nar devil. 
Tliig is tlio old and true belief; and your atoriea of apparitions and spirits are idle 
follies, which ruiu your heads and hearts. 

"Now at last the di^iou of your common ia agreed upon, and you will find, 
in a few years, how useful and beneScial it will he to your children and grand- 
children, and how much reason I had to wish for it so earnestly. I have ordered 
some drink to he brought b> you. Drink it to my healtli, and to the haaJlh of 
your numerous poor, who, in the divirion of the common, will receive no more 
than the rest ; but to whom it will be a treasure, because they have nothing 
beades. There ia not one of you who knows how much his children may stand 

Then Amer left the meeting, and told Hubel Eudi to follow him, in a quarter 
oE an hour, to the parsonage-house. 

And tJie squire and the pastor went to thei* wives in the churchyard, and after- 
ward, with them, to the parsons^e-house. 

The pastor praised Arner for Uie wisdom and humanity with which he had 
boated his flock, and Bald to him: "I shall never again ui^e you to show forbear- 
ance and compassion toward any body, for your own benevolent heart hag 02- 
ceeded all I could have asked or advised." 

CHAPTBE XCIV. — THE SQ01RB THAKK8 THE PA8T0B. 

The squu^ replied ; " Say no more, my dear friend, I beseech you. I go straight 
to the point, and am aa yet young and without experience. But, with God's assists 
ance, I hope to learn how to mani^ things better. I am truly rejoiced that you 
approve of my decisions. But you must not iraa^ne that I am not aware that 
your exertions have been much greater than mine, and that your care and kind- 
ness had prepared every thing, so that little remained for me, but to pronounce 



Pastor. " My dear sir, you go too &r 1 " 

Sgaire. " No, my friend. It is the simple truth, and I should be indeed un- 
thankfill and unjust, if I did not acknowledge it. You liave labored with great 
care and intelligence to throw light upon my dear grandfather's inconsiderate 
decisions, and to put an end to their consequences. Tiiat good and upright man 
will rejoice, in heaven, over what you have done, and that the evil lias at last 
been remedied ; and he certainly would not forgiva me, if I were to leave your 
goodness unrewarded. Here are the deeds of a small piece of land in your vil- 
lage, which 1 hope you will accept as a testimony of my gratitude." 

Thus saying, he gave him a sealed deed of gifl^ which was expressed with the 
greatest warn:ith of gratitude. 

Theresa stood by Arncr'a ade, and presented the pastor with ihs most beau- 
rifiil noB^ay ever seen in a parsonage-house, 

" Tliis is in remembrance of the best of grandiathers, reverend w," said she- 
Si 
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And in the morning Ihe pastor'a wife discovered, for tlie first time, that it was 
bound together by a string of pearls. 

The good pastor was much orercome; tears filled hia ejes, and he could 
not speak. 

" Sbj' not a word about it," added the squire. 

" Your heart is worthy of a kingdom I " aaid tie pastor at laat. 

"Do cot make me blush, my dear sir," answered the squire. " Bo my friend; 
Bud, hand in hand, let ua strive to make our people as happy as we can. I hope 
to see more of you in tbtore, and you will come more to me, will ypu not ? My 
carriage is always at your service. Send for it, without ceremony, n 
you like to come to : 

ClIiPTEit XCV. THI 

Itr the mean time Hubel Kudi arrived, and the squire held out hia hand to the 
poor man, and said ; " Bndi I my grandfather did you injustice, and deprived you 
of your meadow by hia declaoc. It was a misfbrtune. He was deceived. Tou 
must forgive him, and not bear malice against him." 

Rudi answered ; " Alas I your honor t I knew veiy well that it was not his 
fault." 

"Did you never hate him lor it?" said the squire. 

Itttdi, "In my poverty, and particulariy at firsl^ I was indeed often very 
ranch troubled tliat I had not the meadow any longer ; but I never felt hatred 
toward hia honor." 

Squire. " Is this reaUy true, Rudi ? " 

Bvdi. "It is, indeed, your honor I God knon-s that it is, and that I never 
could feel angry with him. I knew in my heart that it was not hia fault. What 
could he do, when tb© baihif found &Ise witnesses, who swore an oath against 
me 7 The good old squire, whenever he saw me afterward, gave me money, and 
on ail holidays sent me meat, and bread, and wine. May God reward him for 
it. It often cheered me in my poverty." 

ItudL had tears iu his eyes, and continued : " Alas [ your honor I if he had 
only talked with ns, by ourselves, as you do, many, very many things would 
never have happened ; but the bloodsuckers were always by hia side, whenever 
we saw him, and that spoiled all." 

Squire, "Tou must foi^et this now, S.ii& The meadow is again yours. I 
have efikced the biulilT 's name from the deed, and I ■wish you joy of it with all 
my heart, Budi I " 

Rudi trembled, and stammered out: "I can not enough thank your 

Thesffuire s^d; "You have nothing to thank me for, Rudi. The meadow is 
youra by the laws of God and man." 

Budiclaspedhishands together, wept aloud, and aaid: " 0, my mother's bleaa- 
ing ifl upon me 1 She died on Friday, your honor I and before she died, she said 
to me : ' All will go well with thee, Rudi. Think of me, Eudi I ' 0, air, I am 
so grieved for my dear mother t " 

Tlie squire and the pastor were much affected, and the sqnire said: "God's 
blessing will indeed be upon you, good and pious man." 

" 0, sir I it is owing lo my mother's blessing I The blessing of the most relig- 
ious, patient woman," a^d Rudi, weeping. 
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" How troubled I am, poftor, that Cliia man should hare been so long kept out 
of his right, " said the squire. 

"It ia a]l over now, sir] " aaid Kudi, "and suffering and want are bleseinja 
from Qod, when they are gone through. But I can not sufBcienlly thank you 
Cbr all; for the work at the churcli, which cheered and comforted my mother on 
her death-bed; and then for the meadow. I know not what I ov^ht to say or 
do, sir, 1 if she had only lived to see it 1 " 

Sqmre. " Ton are an excellent man, and she will rejoice in your welfare, 
even in heaven. Your sorrow and your filial love have affected me so much, 
that I had almost foi^tten to toll you, that the bailiff is bound to pay you 
arrears, witii costs," 

Faslor, " Permit mo, ar, here to speak a word Co Rudi. The bailiff ia in 
very straitoned circumstaneea. He is, indeed, bound to pay you arrearB, with 
costs, Rudi, But I know that you are too kind-hearted to push hun to the 
uttermost, and to bring him to beggary in his old age. I premised, in his afflic- 
tion, to do all I could to obtain mercy and compassion for him, and I must per- 
form my promise now. Rudi, have pity upon his distress." 

CaAPTER XCVI, — GENEROSITY Or A POOR MAN TOWARD BIS ENEaT. 

Hwli. "Say not a word ahout the arrears, reverend sir; they are out of the 
question ; and, if the bailiff is ho poor — I don't like to seem to boast — bat I will 
certainly do what is right toward him. 

"The meadow will furnish hay for more than three cows; and, if I keep 
two out of it, I shali have enough and more than I durst hope for; and I 
will willingly let the baiUff have enough to keep one cow, »a long aa he 

/Wot. " It is acting generously, and like a Chriatian, Budi ; and God will 
grant his blessing upon the remainder." 

Arner. " This is all well and good, my dear sir. But we must not take the 
good fellow at his word, cow. He is overcome by his joy. I admire you for 
your offer, Rudi; but consider the thing over quietly for a day or two. It will 
be time enough to promise, when you are sure you will not repent." 

Budi, "I am but a poor man, your honor; but not ho poor as to repent 
having premised to do what is right," 

Fastor, "The squire is right, Rudi. It is enough for the present that yoa 
will not exact the arrears. If you End that the bailiff is in want ; when you 
have well considered the thing, you can do wliat you like." 

BvdL " If the bailiff is in want, I am sure I shall wish to do ea I have said, 

Squire. "Well, Sudi, I want this to he a happy, cheerful day for you. 
Would you rather stay and rejoice with us liere, or go home to your children? 
I will take care that you have a good supper in either place." 

Radi, "Your honor is verygoodl but I wish to go home to my diildren. 
There is nobody to lake care of them. Alas ! my wife is in her grave — and my 
mother alao." 

S^ire, " Then go home to your children, Budi. In the pastor's cow-house, 
below, you will End a cow, which I give you to reconcile you to my dear grand- 
6ther, who did you wrong ; and that you may this day rejoice over his memory, 
with your children. I have also ordered a quantity of hay to be carried from 
the buliff'a bani, for it is yours. Tou will find it at home; and, if your cottage 
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or your cow-lioaso want repairs, take ivliat wood Ls necessarj- out of my 

Chaptek 2CYII. — nis gratitude to the squire. 

EUEi knew not wliat to say, Vie was so eomplettly oyercome ;■ and Hiis Joyllil 
confusion, which could not utter a word, pleased Arner more than any exprea- 
sioD of thanks. 

At last Rudi stammered out a few words, but Arner interrupted him, and 
Baid, smiling: "I see that you are grateful, Eudi." He then again shooli him 
by the hand, and added; "Go, now, Rudi. Drive home your cow, and depend 
upon my help ; whenever I can be of service to you in any way, it will aiwoja 
he a pleasure to me." 

Then Eudi left Arner, and drove home tlie cow. 

Chaptek xcviii. — a bcene to touch the keabt. 

The pasfor, aad all who were present, had teaia in their eyes, and remained 
rilent for some moments after Ihe man left tlie room. 

At last Tlieresa eiclaimed; "What an evening this has been I How fair ia 
creation, and with what pleasure and joy does the fiice of nature inspire us ; but 
human happiness is more delightM than all tlie beauljea of earth 1 " 

"Yes, my love, it sarpasaes all earthly beauties," said the aquiro. 

The paator added : " I thank you, from my heart, sir, for the touching scenea 
you have brought before us. Throughout the course of my life, I never met 
with purer and nobler greatness of soul than in tlie deed of tliis man. But it is 
most certain that the purest elevation of the human heart, is lo be sought for 
amongst the unfortunate and distressed." 

The paator'a wife pressed her diildren, who were much affected, to her lieart, 
bent over them, and wept in silence. 

After awhile, the diildren said to her; "Let us go and sec his poor children, 
and send them our supper." 

And the pastor'a wife said to Theresa: "Will you like to go with the chil- 
dren?" 

"Very willinglj'," anawored Theresa. And the squire and the pastor ex- 
pressed their wish to accompany them. 

Arner had brot^ht a roasted quarter of veal in the carriage with him, for tlie 
poor family ; and the pastor's wife had added to tliia some good nourisliing broth, 
and given orders for it to be taken to them ; but now she sent also ber own. and 
the children's supper, aod Claus carried all to the poor man's cotti^. 

All the viUagers, joui^ and old, men, women, and children, were collected at 
Eudi's door, and round tlie hay-cart and the fine cow. 

Glaus was followed almost hnmediately by tlio squire and his lady, tlie pastor's 
wife, and all the children. They went into the room and found noUiing but 
siekly, half-naked children, the pictures of hunger and want. All were much 
affectedby the distress of the family; and Arner said to his companions : "Yet 
thia very man is now willing to pve the b^liff, who has been the cause of all 
this misery for so many years, a third part of the hay from his meadow I " 

"It ought not to be allowed," aaid Tlieresa, hastily, in the warmth of her 
compassion for so much distrras. "This man, witli all his children, ought not 
lo be allowed to give a fkrthing of what belongs to him to tJiat -n-icfced wretch." 

"But, my love, would you set bounds to the course of that vwtuo and 
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magnaniinity which God has raised, tbrou^h BuOferii^ and wanf, to such a 
height? — a height which has so deeply affected your own heart, and forced tears 
from you? " 

"No, not for worlds,'' answered Theresa. "Let him give all he has, if hewUI. 
God will never forsake such a man I " 

Arner then said to Budi; "Give your children aometlilng to eat." 

But Budeli pulled his lather by the arm, and whispered ia hia ear: "Father, 
may I take Gertrude something? " 

"Yes," said Budi; "but wail a little." 

Arner had heard the word Gertrude, and asked what the little fellow was 
saying about her. 

Then Rudi told him about the stolen potatoes, and his mother's death-bed ; 
and the goodness of Leoiiard and Gertrude, and that the very shoes and stock- 
ings he had ou cajne from them; adding: "This is a blessed day for me, your 
honor I hut I can not enjoy one mouthlul, if theaa people do not come and share 

How Arner praised tliem, and how they all admired the quiet goodness of a 
poor mason's wife, and the holy death of CaOiarine; and how Eudeli ran with 
a beating heart to invite Leonard and Gertrude; and how they declined till 
Arner sent Clans again for them and Uieir children, and then came abashed and 
with downcast eyes; how Charles and Emily begged Hieir papa and mamma to 
give them shoes and st^xikings, and some of thej old clothes, for all the chil- 
dren, and helped thero to the nicest food ; and how kind the paster's wife was 
to them ; and how Eudeli and his sisters were not content till Gertrude came, 
and tlien ran to her, seized hold of her hand, and jumped into her arms. All 
tliis I will not seek to describe by many words. 

Arner and Theresa stood for some time gazing on the scene, deeply touched 
by the sight of so much misery, which was now cheered and entirely relieved. 
At last, with tears in their eyes, they quietly took leave; and the squire said to 
the coachman: "Drive gently for a mile or two." 

Leonard and Gertrude remained with Rudi till eight o'clock, joyfully sympa- 
thizing in bia good fortune. 

Chapter scix — A PLEiSiNO PEOSPEcr. 

For the last few weeks, there has been a general report in the village, that 
Gertrude wishes to bring alxiut a marriage hetween Budi and young Meyer's 
Bisler, who is her dearest friend. 

And as Rudi's meadow ia worth at least two thousand florins, and it is said 
that the squire has t«td her brother he should rejoice in the matcli, people sup- 
pose she will not rellise him. 

The mason goes on extremely well witli the building, and the squire likes 
him better every day. 

Chapter c. — the poulterer's hbwaed. 

The poulterer came in for his share of good fortune. Theresa saw him, as 

they were driving home, and said to Arner : " He should not go unrewarded ; 

for, m reality, it was he, and his night journey, which brought all this 

Then Arner called out to the poulterer, and said: " Christopher 1 my wife 
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insista upon having you paid for your devii'a business: " and he gave him a 
couple of crowna. 

The poulterer made a low bow, and said: "PlosBe your honor, I should lika 
to do such devil's businesa evory day of my life." 

"Tea," said Arner; "prorided jou could be sure of having the dogs kept 
well chained up." 

"Veiy true, youi honor," aaid the poulterer; and the carriage drove on. 
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REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 



The foregoing pages, although constituting a tale complete in itself, and 
(he whole work as originally published in 1781, are but about one-fourth 
part of " Leonard and Qertnide," as enlai^ed in subsequent editions. 

As introductory to the chapters on the Sufiool in Bannal, which are 
the only portion to he given from the remainder of the work, it will not 
be improper to give a brief account of all of iL 

The first volume of the collected edition of Pestaloza's works [1818 — 
26,] contains all the portion above printed. The story proceeds with a 
continuation of Arner'a efforts for the improvement of the villago, with 
the help of the pastor, of Gluelphi, a retired military officer who becomes 
schoolmaster, Meyer, a, cotton mMiufacturer, and Gertrude, whose simple 
and effective practical methods of managing and instructing her own and 
Eudi's children, furnish indispensable patterns to the benevolent and well- 
educated but inexperienced gentry. 

The school, though a prominent feature in the story, is only one feature. 
It includes a combination of measures set on foot by Amer for the moral, 
BOdal, and physical improvement of the people of the village, both rich 
and poor. The action of the tale consists of the progress of these meas- 
ures, and of the opposition to them, resulting from the obstinate adher- 
ence of the rich to their long-estahhshed habits of oppression and ex- 
tortion, and from the low vices of falsehood, hypocrisy, kc, whidi have 
naturally infected the poor. 

One of the chief measures undertaken by Amer for ameliorating the 
physical condition of the village, is the partition among the landowners 
of a certain common, into equal shares for rich and poor; a scheme 
promising material advantage to the latter, and perfectly fair to the former. 
This is hitferly opposed by the large landowners, however; and the 
clumsy cunning with which they scheme together to prevent the partition, 
and the energetic movements of Amer toward the accomplishment of it, 
form a very curious and graphic picture of the social life of the villagers 
of the period. 

The feudal authority possessed by Amer, however, is too great to admit 
of any other than underhand and secret methods of opposition to his 
various reforms; and these would necessarily fail at furthest with the 
disappearance of the older generation from the scene, and with the gradual 
substitution in their places of those growing up under the influence of 
the refomnatory measures and better education iutroduced. But the 
progress of events renders it proper for Arner to make application to the 
government for purposes connected with his plans, and some meddlesome 
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relatives of his take the opportunity to make unfaTorable representations 
to a conservative minister, nitli the design of breaking off his enterprise. 
This the minister endeavors to do, from apprehensions of some revolu- 
tionary coDlagion which is to be spread among Arner'a peasantry, thence 
into the vicinity, and thence onward. But no serious injuries ensued; 
and the whole result of Amer's Undertaking was, as might be expected, 
the beginning of a reform among the younger portion of the community, 
and an increased degree of outward propriety among the elder. 

The career of Hummel, the bailiff, is somewhat elaborately illustrated 
by an episodical history of his previous life. Two sermons by the pastor, 
though also digressions from the thread of the story, are not without in- 
terest, as giving Pestalozzi's views of what the spirit and methods of 
popular education should be. Hummel himself after undergoing public 
punishment, is exhibited at the close of the work, with more truthfulness 
than is usual in a story, as relapsing, so fer as his laihng health and 
duninished riches and influence permit, into his old habits ofvile language, 
swindling, and bullying. 

But the slory comes to no regular conclusion at the end of the fourth 
Tolumc ; — it drops all the threads of the village life, suddenly and without 
any gathering together; although the first volume, which was written a 
year or two before the others, they being added to it by after-thought, is 
reasonably complete as a work of art. 

The following chapters upon the School in Bonnal, are from various 
parts of the three last volumes ; and are selected as iiirnishing, in their 
connected succession, a good specimen of the style of the remtundcr of 
the work, and as presenting an exemplification of Pestalozzi's favorite 
doctrine of the intimate relation between domestic and school instruction. 
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1. A GooB School is Fouhded. 

Since the squire had returned from Cotton Meyer's, he had spent every mo- 
ment he could apare with the lieutenant, in consultation with him on the organ- 
ization of the new school. They both came to the conoluaion that a child is 
always well-educated, when he has learned to practice skillfully, orderly, and to 
the beneSt of hun and his, what is to be his future occupation. 

This principal object of all education seemed to them at once the first requi- 
site of a reasonable school for human beings. And they perceived that the 
lieutenant, and any person proposing to estabhsh a good school for farmers' and 
fectory chiidren, muat either himself know and understand what such children 
need to know and do, in order to become capable farmers and factory workers ; 
or, if he does not himself understand it, that he must inquire and leam about it, 
and have those at hand who do know and can show him. 

They naturally thought first of Cotton Meyer himseltj and immediately after 
this conversation, and their meal, they went to him. 

"This is the man of whom I have said so much toyou,"Biud the squire to the 
Eeutenant, and then, to Meyer, " And this is a gentleman who, I hope, will en- 
courage you about your school." 

Meyer did not understand; but the squire e:!:plamed to him, saying tliat this 
was to be the schoolmaster of the village. 

Meyer coold not sufficiently wonder at this, and after a time he said, " If the 
gentleman is willing to take so much pains, we can not thank bim enough ; but 
it will require time to become well acquainted with our condition'and ways, in 
the village," 

Liealtnaiit. "I presume so; but one mast begin some time or other; and I 
shall not regret any pains I lake to examine as thoroughly as possible what is 
needed, and what your children can properly learn, in order to bo well-fitted for 
their farming and manu&cturing." 

ifeyer. " That will be an excellent beginning." 

Lieui. "I do not know how else I ought to begin; and I shali take oveiy 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with alt manner of house and field labor, 
BO as to learn correctly what training and what example your children need, in 
order to the right education for their vocation and circumstances." 

Meyer's Mareieli was qoito at home with the lieutenant. She showed him 
all about the house, and in the stables, what the children must do, to learn to do 
in good order whatever w n cessary h maelvea and their parents ; made 
them dig in the garden and brow rt h Ih r and thither, to even the ground 
and improve its appearan and d h edges -, and to scatter fodder cor- 

rectly. The more ho saw m q ns he asked ; inquired how they 

•From Pan III. of "Wen on G mtf fitracied ia Chriaoirel's"i'i«ato2ii'« 
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measured hay, reckoned tiUieB, and kept account of the cotton manufacture ; 
what was the difference of wages in different kinds of cotton, and a hqndred 
other things. These they explained to hun as far as they could. Then ho pro- 
posed to teach the children how to spin. But Mareieli said, " We take in some 
hundred iraifners* of yam in a year, and I haye never yet brought them to spin 
i^ght well And I can not complain about it, either ; for they have to do a good 
deal in the fields and about the cattle. But if you desire to see a good arrange- 
ment for the matter of epincing, you must go to see the mason's wife. With 
her, (here is something to be seen on that point; but not with us." 

ImiU. "Is not the mason's wife, of whom you speak, named Gertrude?" 

Mareidi. "It seems that you know her already?" 

LieuL " No ; but the squire had proposed to go directly ftorn jou to her." 

3Iar. "Well; then you wiJl see that I told you correctly." 

2. A Good School is the FonNDiiioN of all Good Fortune. 

Gertrude's room was so full, when they entered, that they could scarcely psss 
between the wheels. Gertrude, who had not expected to see any strainers, told 
the children, as Ihe door opened, to get up and make room. But the siintro 
would not let one of them move, but gave his hand first to the pastor and then 
to ihe lieutenant, to lead thorn behind the chUdron, next the wall, to Gertrude's 
table. 

You could not believe how much the scone delighted these gentlemen. What 
they bad seen with Cotton Meyer seemed as nothing, in comparison. 

And very naturally. Order and comfort, about a rich man, do not surprise. 
We think, hundreds of others do not do so well, hecauae they have not money. 
But happiness and comfort in a poor hut, showing so unanswerably that every 
body iu the world could be (ximfortable, if they could maintain good order and 
were well brought up — this astonishes a well-disposed mind, almost beyond 
power of cipresaion. 

But the gentlemen had a whole room full of such poor children, in the ilill 
eiyoynient of such blesangs, before their eyes. The equui3 seemed for a time to 
be seeing the picture of the first-born of his future better-taught people, as if in 
a dream ; and the falcon eyes of the lieutenant glanced hither and thither like 
lightning, fl'om child to ctuld, from hand to hand, &om work to work, from eye 
to eye. The more he saw, the fuller did his heart grow with the thought: She 
has done, and completely, what we seek ; the school which we look lor is in 

The room was for a time as still as death. The gentlemen could do nothmg 
hut gaze and gaze, and be silent But Gertrude's heart beat at the stillness and 
at the marks ol respect which the lieutenant showed to her during it, and which 
bordered on reverence. The chQdren however spun away briskly, and laughed 
out of their eyesto each other; for they perceived that the gentlemen were there 
on their account, and to see their work. 

The lieutenant's first words to Gertrude were, " Do these children all belong 
to JOU, mistress?" 

"No," said Gertrude, "they are not all mine;" and she then pointed out, one 
after another, which were hers, and which were Rudi'a. 

"Think of it, lieutenant," said the pastor, " these children, who belong to Rudi, 
could not spin one thread, four weeks ago." 
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The lieutenant looked at the pastor, and at Gertrude, aod answered, "Is it 
poaable 1 " 

OerlTude. " That is not remarkable. A child will loam to spin right well in 
a couple of weeks. I have known children to learn it in two days."' 

Squire. " It is not that which I am wondering at in this room, but quite 
another thing. Theaa children of oUier people, sinee the three or four weeks 
ago when Gertrude received them, have oome to look bo differently, tliat in 
truth I scarcely knew one of them. Living death, and the extremest mis- 
eiy, spoke Gx)m tbeir iacea ,' acd these are so gone that no trace of them is 
lett" 

The heutenant rephed, m EVench, " But what does she do to the children, 
then?" 

Squire. " God knows 1 " 

Faslor. " If you stay hera all day, you bear no tone, nor see any shadow of 
nny thing particular. It seems always, and in every thii^ she does, as if any 
other woman could do it ; and certainly, the commonest wife would never im- 
agine that Gertrude was domg, or could do, any thing which she herself could 

Lieal. " Yon could not say more to raise her in my estimation. That is the 
culmination of art, where men think there is none at all The lotliest is so sun- 
ple that children and hoys think they could do much more than thai" 

As the gentlemen conversed in French, the children began to look at each 
other and lat^h. Heireli and the child who sat opposite to her made mouths 
t« each other, as if to say, "Farten, parkn, parkn." 

Gertrude only nodded, .and all was still in a moment. And then the lieuten- 
anti seemg a book lyhig pn every wheel, asked Gertrude what they were domg 
with them." 

Ger. " Oh, they l^am out of them." 

Lieut. "But, not wlul* they are spinning?" 

Ger. "Certainly." 

LieuL " I want la see that." 

SqmTe. "Tea; you must show us that, Gertrude," 

Ger, "Children, take up your books and Icmtu" 

Children. " Loud, as we did before ? " 

Ger. " Tea, loud, as you did before ; but right." 

Then the cbUdren opened their books, and each laid theappointed page be(bre 
hun, and studied the lesson which had been set. But the wheels turned as be- 
fore, although the children kept their eyes wholly on the books. 

The heutenant conld not be satisfied with seeing, and dera^ her to show 
him every thing relating to her management of the children, and what she tanght 

She would have excused berseli; and said it was nothing at all but what the 
gentlemen knew, and a thousand tunes better than she. 

But the squu'o intiinaled to her to proceed. Then she told the children 
to close their books, and she (aught them, by rote, a stanza from the song, 
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The third stanza, which they were then leanuDg, read 



And all ia dusk snil nighl again." 

She repeated one line at a. time, distinctly and slowly, and ihe children a^d 
it after her, juat aa slowly, and Tciy diatiiictly, and did ao over and over, until 
one said, "I know it now." Then she let that one repeat the stanza alone, and 
when he knew every syllabi^ she permitted him lo repeat it lo the others, and 
tliem to repeat after him, until they knew it. Then she began with them al[ 
three of the BtanzEs, of which they had already learned the firattwo. And 
then she showed the gentlemen how she tai^ht them arithmetic ; and her mode 
was the simplest aud most practical that can be imagined. 

But of that I shall speak again in another place. 

3. RB0RUIT1H8 OPFIOER'S DOINGS. 

The lieutenant was every moment more convinced that this was the right 
instruction for his school ; but he was also convinced that be needed a woman 
like this, if the giving it was to be not merely possible, but actual. 

A Pruasian recruiting ofBeer doea not contrive so many meana of getting into 
the service a fellow who comes up to the standard, as the lieutenant contrived 
to decoy into his trap this woman, who came up to his standard in school 
teaching. 

"Butimiatresa," he began, " could not the arrangements in your room here be 
introduced into a gchcol ? " 

She thought a moment, and replied, " I don't know. , Jut it seems aa if what 
is possible with ten children is possible with forty. But it would require miidi ; 
and I do not believe that it would be easy to And it schoolmaster who would 
permit such an arrangement in hia schooL" 

Lieut " But if you knew of one who deaired to icirodi'Oe it, wonld you help 
him?" 

Go: (Latighing,) "Tes, indeed; aa much as I could." 

lAeoi. "And if I am he?" 

Ger. " Are what ? " 

Lkat "The schoolmaster, who would be glad to organize such a school as 
you have in your room." 

Ger. " You are no schoolmaster.' 

Zieal. " Tes I am. Ask the gentlemen." 

Ger. " Tes, perhaps, in a dty, and in something of which we know neither 
gigs nor gags?'' 

lAeni. "No; but, honestly, in a village." 

Ger. { Pointing to the wheels.) " Of such children ? " 

Jjieut. "Tea, of such children." 

Gtf. " It ia a long way from me to the place where schoolmastera for auch 
children look like you." 

lAeaL "Notso&r." 

Ger. " I think it is." 

Lieut. " Bat you will help me, if I undertake to organize my achoo! in that 

Gef. " If it is far away, I will not go with you." 
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Lieut, " I Bhall remain here." 

Ger. "And keep school?" 

iieut "Yes." 

Ger. " Here in the room 1 " 

Ideut "So; io the Hchool-room." 

Qer. " Ton would be aorry, if jou shoiild be taken at your word." 

Lieat. " But you atill more, if you should have to help me." 

Gffr. "No; it would please me." 

Lieut. " You have said twice fhat you would help me." 

Ger. "I have — and I say so three times, if you are our sohoolmaater." 

Here he and the oUier gentlemen began to laugh; and the squire SMd "Tes, 
Gertrude ; he is certainly your schoohnaster." 

This perplexed her. She blushed, End did not know what to say. 

Lievi. " What makes you eo silent 7 " 

Qer. " I think it would have been well if I had been aa silent for a quiuter 
of aa hour back." 

Liad. "Why?" 

Ger. "How can I help you, if you are a achoolmaater ? " 

Lieut " Tou are looking for excuses ; but I shall not let you go." 

Ger. " I will beg you." 

Lieut "It will be of no use; if you bad promised to marry me, you must 
abide by the promise." 

Ger. "No, indeed!" 

laeuL " Tea, indeed I " 

Gw. " It ja oat of tbo question." 

SqmTe. " If there ia any thiog which you know, Gertrude, do it as well aa you 
can ; he will not ask any thing more ; butj whatever you do to help him, you 
will do to help me." 

Ger, "I will, very willingly; but you see my room Ml of children, and how 

I am tied down. But, with regard to advice and help in inattera relatii^; to 

work, which a gentleman naturally can not unduratand, I know a woman who 

understands thera much better thaa I ; and she can do whatever I can not" 

Sgtiire. "Arrange it as you can; but give him your hand on the bargain." 

4. A Proud Schoolmasteh, 

The new condition of affairs raised the courage of the pastor, who had been 
almost in the state of a slave under the old squire; and hia acquaintance with 
the son contributed much toward accomplishing bis ancient plana. On the 
next Sunday he explained to the jjeople some chapters of the Bible; and, at the 
end of the service, called for whatever else was to be done. Then the squire 
took the lieutenant by the hand, and told him to say himself to the congrega- 
tion what he desired fa do for their cliildren. 

The lieutenant arose, bowed to the squire, tlie pastor, anU the congregation, 
took oif his hat, leaned on hia stick, and said; — "I have been brought up 
with a nobleman, and am myself a nobleman ; but I am not for that reason 
ashamed to serve God and my follow-men in the aituation which Providence 
calla me ; and I thank my dear parents, now under the ground, for the good ed- 
ucation they gave me, and which enables me now to put your school on such a 
iboting that, if God will, your children shall all their lives bo respected for hav- 
ing attended it. But it is not my buainesa to l " " 
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but, if it please God, T will begin my school inatruction to-morrow, and then 
everj thing will be made pbdn. Only I will say that each child should bring hia 
work, whether sewing, or spinmng cotton, or whatever it be, end the matrumonta 
ibr the same, until the squire aball purcboae auch for the aebooL" 

"And what will he do with spinning-wheels in the schoolT" aiud men and 
women to each other in all their seats, and one, behind bim, bo loud that be 
beard it 

The lieutenant turned round, and said aloud, " 2tothiiig, except to malie the 
children leani to read and cipher, of each other." 

This the farmers could not get into their heads how the scholars could learn 
to read and cipher of each other; and many of them add, at the church-door, 
"It will be with him as it was with the madder-plauts, and the beautiful sheep 
that the old squire had brought ftom two hundred leagues away, and tlien let 
tbem die miserably at their fodder." But some older and experienced men said, 
" He does not look at all like the madder-plants ; and has not the appearance 
of a man who talks carelessly," 

That evening the beutenant went into the school-room, and nailed up, imme- 
diately opposite to where he was going to ail, a beautilul engraving. This rep- 
resented an old man, with a long white beard, who, with wrinkled brow, and 
eyes wide opon, lifted up his finger. 

The squire and the pastor stud, " What is that Ibr ? " 

Lieut. " Ha is to say to me, ' Gluelphi, swear not, while you sit there beforo 

They replied, " Then we will not pull him down, he fills too important a 
place." 

Lieut "I have been considering about it." 

B. School Okgasization. 

Neit morning, the lieutenant began with his school. But I should not read- 
ily recommend any other schoolmaster to do what he did, and after such a Sun- 
day's proclamation, which wm considered proud by erery body, then cause his 
aobbol to be put in order by a farmer's wife. StiU, if he be a Giuelpbi, he may 
do it, and it will not injure him ; but 1 mean a real Gluelphi, not a pretended 

He let Gertrude put the children in order, just as if she had them at home. 

She divided them according to age, and the work tiiey had, as they could beat 
be put together; and placed her own and Rudi's cliildren, who were already 
flocustomed to her management, between others. In front, next the table, pha 
put those who liid not know thoir A, B, C ; next behind then:, those who were 
to spell; then those who could read a little, and last those who could read fluently. 
Then, for the first row, she put only three letters on the blackboard, and taught 
them to them. WJiiehevor knew them best then was to name thom aloud, and 
the others were to repeat Uieci after him. Then she changed the order of the 
letters, wrote them larger and smaller, and so left them before their eyes, all the 
mommg. In like manner she wrote up several letters, for the scholars who 
were learning to spell, and those who could read a Utile had to spell with these 
letters. But these, as well as those who could read fluently, were to have their 
books always open by thoir spinning-wheels, and to repeat in a low tone of voice 
after one who read aloud. And every moment they were saying to that one 
"Go on." 
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For tie work, Gertrude had brov^ht a woman with her, named Margaret, 
who was to come to the siiool every day j as Gertrude had no time for that 
purpose. 

This Margaret understood her business so well that it would not be easy to 
find aoother like her. As soon as any child's hand, or wheel, was still, she 
stepped up to him, aod did not leave him until all was going on in good order 

Most of the ehildreu carried home that evening so much work, that their 
mothers did not believe they had done it alone. But many of the diildren an- 
swered, "Yea; it makes a difference whether Margaret shows us, or you." And 
in lilte manner they pnused the lieutenant, their schoolmaster. 

In the afternoon he conducted the school, and Gertrude watched him, as he 
had her in the morning; and thmga went so well that she said to him, "If I 
had known that I could finish all my work in helping you organizo the school 
in a couple of hours, I should not have been so troubled on Thursday." 

And he was himself pleased that things went so well. 

That evening lie gave to each of the children over seven years old, a couple 
of sheets of paper, stitched together, and a couple of pens ; and each child found 
his name written thereon as beauBfully as print. They could not look at them 
enough ; and one after another asked him how they were to be uaed. He 
showed them ; and wrote for thero, for a quarter of an hour, such great letters 
tliat they looked as if they were printed. They would have watched him until 
mornmg, it seemed so beaulJiul to them, and they kept asking him if they were 
to learu to do the same. 

Ha answered, " The better yon learn to write, the better I shall be pleased." 
At dismissal, he told them to take care of their paper, and to stick the points of 
their pens into rotten apples ; for that was the very hest way to keep tliem. 

"To this, many of the children answered, "Yes, Uiat would be nice, if we 
had any rotten apples ; hut it is not winter now." 

At this he laughed, and siud, "If you have none, perhaps T can get them for 
you. The pastor's wife has certamly more than she wants." 

But other children said, " No, no ; wo will get some, we have some yet." 
G. School Oros-nization — Continued. 

The children all ran home, in order quickly to show then' beautiful writing to 
their parents ; and they praised the schoolmaster and Margaret, as much as they 
could. But many answered, " Yes, yes ; new brooms sweep clean ; " or some 
such singular expression, so that the children did not understand what they 
meant This troubled the good children, bat still they did not cease to be 
pleased; and if their parents took no pleasure in their beautiful writing, they 
showed it to whomever they could, to their little brothers in the cradle, and ta 
tlie cat on the table; and took such care of tJiera as they had never in their 
lives taken of any thing before. And if the httle brother reached out his hand, 
or the cat its paw, after them, they quickly drew them back, and said, " You 
must only look at it with your eyes ; not touch it." Some of them put theirs 
away in the Bible. Others said they could not open such a great book, and put 
them in a cliest, among the moat precious things they had. Their joy at going 
to school again was so great that the next morning many of them got up almost 
before day, and called their mothers to get them quickly something to eat, so 
that they might get to school in good season. On Friday, when the new writ- 
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ing-benchea, which the squire had had inade, vrere ready, thdr pleasure wag very 
great During Ihe first lesson, tliay would all sit together; hut the lieutenant 
divided them into four classes, ia order that thero should not be too many of 
them, and that coco should escape him, and none could malte a angle mark that 

In this study also, moat of tiie children did very well. Some learned so easi- 
ly, that it seemed to come to them of itself; and others, again, did well, because 
they had been more in the habit of doing thiogs that required attention. Some, 
however, who had never had very much m their hands except the spoon with 
wliich Ihey ate, found great difSoultiea. Some learned aritbmetio yery easily, 
who tbund writing very hard, and who held the pen as if their haJids had been 
cr^>pled. And there were some young loafers among them, who liad all their 
lives scarcely done any thing except run about the streela and fields, and who, 
nevertbelesa, learned ahnost every tiling far qniclcer than the resi 

So it is in the world. The most worthless fellows have tlie tiest natural en- 
dowments, and usually exceed, in intelligence and capacity, those who do not 
wander about so much, but sit at home at Iheir work. And the arithmeticians 
among the tanners are usually to be found at the tavern. 

The schoolmaster found these poor children generally much more capable, 
both in body and in mind, than he had expectM. 

For this there is also a good reason. Heed and poverty make men more re- 
flective and shrewd than riches and superfluity, and teach him t« make the 
best use of every thing that will bring him bread. 

Glttelphi made so much use of this tiict, that, in every thing he did, and in al- 
most every word he used, in the school, he liad the diaHnct purpose of making 
nse of this basis laid down by nature herself, for the education of the poor and 
of countrymen. He was so strenuous, even, about tlie sweat of daily labor, 
that he claimed tliat whatever can be done for a man, makes him useful, or reli- 
able ibr skill, only so far as he has acquired his knowledge and skill in the sweat 
of his y^ars of study ; and tliat, where this is wanting, the ai't and knowledge 
of men is like a mass of foam in the sea, which often looks, at a distance, like a 
rook rising out of the abyss, but wliich Mis as soon as wind and wave attack it. 
Therefore, he said, in education, thorough and strict training to tlie Vocation 
must necessarily precede all instruction by words. 

He also mtuntained a close connection between this training to a vocation 
and training in manners, and asserted that the manners of every condition 
and trade, and even of the place or country of a man's abode, are so unportant 
to him, that the happiness and peace of all his life depends on them. Training 
to good manners was thus alBO a chief object of his school organization. He 
would have his school-room as clean as a churcli. He would not even let a pane 
be out of the windows, or a nail be wrongly driven in the floor; and still less 
would he permit the children to throw any thing on the floor, eat during study, 
or any thing else of the Wnd. He preserved strict order, even in the least 
thing ; and arranged so that, even in sitting down and risirig up, the children 
would not hit against each other. 

In muddy weatherthey were made to leave their shoes at the door, and sit in 
their stockings. And if their coats were muddy, tliey had to dry them m the 
Bun, or at the stove, as the case might be, and dean them. He himself cut their 
nails for many of them, and put the hair of almost all tlie boys in good order ; 
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and whenever any one went from writing to worliing, liB was obliged to wasli 
his hands. They had, likewise, to rinee out their mouths at proper times, and 
take caie of their teeth, and see that their breath was not fool. All these were 
thiaga they knew nothing about. 

Wben they came into the seho'J and went oat, they stepped up to him, one 
after the other, and said to hici, " God be Tvitb you." Then he looked at them 
from head to fool, and looki «x at 1^^^ so that Hiey knew by his eye, without his 
saying a word, if there waa any thing wrong about them. But if this look did 
not serve to set thiogs ri^t, he spoke to them. When he saw that the parents 
were to blame for any thing, he sunt a message to them ; and, not uncommonly, 
a child came home to its raothiir with the message, "You, the schoolmaster 
sends his respects, and asks whether you have no needles, or no thread ; or IT 
water is expensive with you," and the like. 

Uargaret was as if she had been made on purpose to help him about these 
things. If a child's hair was not in good order, she placed it with its spinning- 
wheel before her, and braided it up while the child studied and worked. Moat 
of them did not know how to fasten thoh' shoes or their stockings. All these 
things she showed them ; adjusted their neckcloths and aprons, if they were 
wrong, and, if she saw a hole in their clothes, took a needle and thread and 
mended it. At about the close of the school, she went through the room, prais- 
ing or blaming the chQdren, as they had worked well, half-well, or ilL Those 
who had done well, then went first up to the schoolmaster, and said to him, 
"God be with jou," and he then held out his hand to them and replied, "God 
be with yoo, you dear cliild!" Those who had done only half-well, came 
then to him; and to them he only said, " God be with you," without holding 
out his hand to iftem. Lastly, those who had not done well at sU had to leave 
the room before the others, without daring to go (o him at ah. 

If one of them came too late, he found the door shut, like the gate of a for- 
tress tliat is dosed. Whether then he cried or not, made no difference ; the 
master sdd to him, briefly, " Go home ag^n, now ; it will do you good to think 
a long time about it. Every thing that is done must be done at the right time, 
or else it is as if it is not done at all" 

7. Gob's Wobd is the Teuth. 

Thus, every word he said, was intended, by constantly accustoming the chil- 
dren to what they would in future have lo say and do, to lead them into true 
iWsdora in life ; for he endeavored, with every word, to plant deep in their 
minds such a foundation of equanimity and peace, as every man can possess in 
all circumstances, if the dUficulties of his lot are early made to be another na- 
ture to him. And this is the central point of the difference between his mode 
of instructing the children, and that of other schoolmasters. 

The effidency of his lalxirs soon convinced the pastor of Bonnal of the im- 
portance of that distinction ; and caused hun to see that all verbal Instruction, 
BO fiir as it ^ms at true human wisdom, and that highest end of this wisdom, 
true religion, must undoubtedly be subordinated to constant exercises in useful 
domesUc labor ; and that that mouth-rel^ion which consists in memory-work 
and controveraal opinions may be forgotten, as soon as, by constant eierdses 
in useful practical exertion, a better foundation is laid for good and noble aspi- 
ralions ; tiiat is, for true wisdom and true religion. 
25 
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But the pastor saw that be hiruBelf knew Httle of any such man^ement of 
men, and that tile lieutenant, and even Margarelj accraaplishcd more in that di- 
rection tban he did by preaching for homs, or by doing whateyer else he could. 
He was ashamed of Mmself in the comparison, but he aided their undertakii^, 
learned from both of tbem whateTer he could, and, in every thing which he 
taught his children, founded upon what the liautenaDt and Margaret practiced. 
But in proportion as theie latter accustom&d tbeii children to usaiul labor, ao 
much did he shOTten his verbal instructions. 

Thiaie would gladly have done long befijre; but'he did not know how to 
begin it, or how to continue it He had indeed dreamed of what the lieutenant 
and Mai^aret were dmng; but be could not deprive bis children of sucb bene- 
flta as were derivable from the old ajatem of instniclion, for the sake Of mere 
dreams of what he could not execute. But now that he saw a better truth, 
and tJie advantage of practice in doing over practice in teaching, be followed 
after that bettM' truth, and in his age made giant strides in the change of bia 
method of popular instruction. 

From this time forward be permitted his children to leam no more dogmas by 
rote — such, for example, as those apples of discord, the queattons -which for two 
hundred jeaJB have split good Christians into bo many parties, and which cer- 
tainly, for country people, have not made easier tbe way to everlasting life ; for 
be was every moment more comnnced that man loses httle or nothing by losing 
mere words. 

But while be, like luther, with the help of God, struck down the foohah verb- 
iage of a mere mouth-religion, still he did not serve up instead of it a new one 
of the same kind, one of bis own instead of the strange one; but united bis at- 
forts with those of the lieutenant and Margaret, to train hiAhildren, without 
many words, to a peaceful and laborious life in their vocations ; by constantly 
accustoming tbem to a wise mode of life, to stop up tbe sources of ignoble, 
sbamefiil, and disorderly practices, and in this manner to lay the foundations of 
a quiet and silent habit of worship of God, and of a pure, active, and equally 
and silent benevolence to men. 

To attain this end, he based every word of his brief instructions in relipon 
upon tbe doings and omissions of tbe children, their circumstances and duties 
in life ; so that, when he talked witb them of God and eternity, he seemed to he 
speaking of &tlior and mother, of house and home — of things closely connected 
with tbia world. 

He pointed out to tbem with his own hand the few wise and pious portions 
which they were still made to learn by rote from the book. Of the rest of tbe 
prolix, quarrelsome gabble, which he desired to empty out of then' brains, as 
the summer melts away .the winter snow, he saved nothing at all; and if 
any one began to talk to him about it, be said that he saw more clearly eveiy 
day tliat it was not good for men to have heads filled up with too many whys 
and wberefores, and tliat daily experience showed that, just in proportion as 
men carried about such whys and wherefores in then' heads, they lost in their 
degree of natural understanding, and Hie daly usefiilneas of their hands and 
feet. And he no loi^r permitted any child to leam a long prayer by heart ; 
Baying openly that it was contrary to tbe express spirit of Christianity, and to 
the command which the Saviour gave to his todplea, "But thou when IhoQ 
prayesl," &o. 
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8. To BE AS Good as a Man cam be, he udst Appear Bad. 

Tho best thing about him was, that he said plaialy, all that he did, " If I Iiad 
not Been the lieutenant and Margaret doing thia in their school-room with the 
children, I should have reoKuneri, as to their instruction, even until death, the 
old pastor in Boanat, without anj- change, Just as I have been fbr, thirty years. 
I was not in a condition to undertake the chief parts of the true instruction of 
theae children ; and all that I can do for it, even now, ia Ihls ; not to lay any 
hindrance in the way of the lieutenant and Margaret," 

He was quite right ; for of the ordinary employments of men, and of most 
things upon which tho heutenant haaed his proceedings, he knew noUiJng what- 
ever. He both knew men, and did not know them. He could deaeribe them 
in such a way that you would have to say, " Tes, they are thoa." But he did 
cot know them so that he could mingle with them, and correct or accompliah 
any tbi:^ about them. And the lieutenant often told him directly that he was 
not capable of accomplishing any real reform amongst men ; that he would only 
destroy them with his goodness. For how kind soever the lieutenant might 
seem always, no one could easily have stricter principles of education than he. 

He openly maintained, that " Love is useless in the training of men, except 
behhid or by the side of fear. For they must learn to root up thorns and this- 
tles; and men couldnever dothat willingly, never of themaelves, but only when 
they are obliged, or have become accustomed to. One who would sot any thing 
light with men, or bring them up to any proposed point, must gain the maatery 
of their evil qualities, must follow up their falaehood, and must make thorn sweat 
with pain, for their crooked ways. The education of men is nothing oscept the 
polishing of smgle members of the great chain by which all humanity is bound 
together. Faults in the education and guidance of men conast mostly in this, 
that we take single links out of the chain and undertake to orziament them, as 
if they were isolated, and were not links belonging to that great chain ; and 
as if the power and usefulness of that ^ngle member depended upon ita being 
gilded, or silvered, or set with precious stones ; and not upon its being wcU-knii 
to its nest neighbors without any weakening, and being strongly and pliantly 
adapted to the daily vibraOons of the whole chain, and to all its movements." 

Thus spoke the man whose strength consisted in his knowledge of the world, 
to the clergyman, whose weakness consisted in his ignorance of it. 

But it was the labor of the life of the former to acquire a knowledge of 
men; and he always felt gratitude to his deceased father, fbr having made this 
Ms design from youth up. His father had thought many men good who were 
not, hy reason of insufficient knowledge with them ; and the sorrow thcrclVom 
resulting cost him his life. A few days before bis death, he called Gluelphi, 
then eleven years old, to his bedside, and said, " Child, trust no one, all your life, 
until you have experience of him. Men betray and are betrayed ; but to know 
them, is worth gold. Eespect them, but trust them not; and let it be your 
daily task to write down every evening what you have seen and heard." 

And therewith the last tears came from his eyes, and soon they were dosed. 
And fi-om that day, GluelpM had not omitted, any evening, to foUow the death- 
bed advice of his father. He had also preserved all his written records, from 
youth. They are to him a treasure of knowledge of human nature; and he 
calls them by no name except the good bequest of his dear deceased father ; 
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and ho often moistens them with tears. They make a thouaand heavy hours 
pleaeaet to him, and have tieoa, in his school also, a guide which has quickly led 
him to the object he has desired. 

He knew the ehildreE in a week, better than their parents In seven years ; 
and, according to his principles, set himself to make them sweat for pain if they 
undertook to keep any thing secret from him, and especially to keep their hearts 
always open to his eyes, 

9. He who Separates the PEBfoiPLEs op AEiTHMBno ano of Suscepti- 
bility TO TauTH, PUTS Asunder what God has Joiked. 

But how much soever he cared for the hearts of hiachildren, ho took as much 
care for their heads ; afld required whaterer went into them should be as clear 
and comprehensible as the silent moon in Iho heavens. He aaid, "Nothhig can 
be called teaching, which does not proceed in that principle; what is obscure, 
and (ieceirea, and mates contused, ia not, teaching, bnt perverting the mind." 

This perversion of the mind, in his children, he guarded against, by teaching 
them, above all, to see and hear closdy ; and by laboriously and industriously 
teaching them habits of cool observation, and at the same time by strengthening 
in them the natural capacity which every man possesses. To this end, ho prac- 
ticed them especially in arithmetic ; in which he carried them so fer, within a 
year, that they very soon yawned if any one began to talk to them about the 
wonderful puKzles with which Hartknopf s fricDds so easily astonished the rest 
of the people in the village. 

So true is it, that the way to lead men away from error is, not to oppose their 
folly with words, bnt to destroy the spirit ot it within them. To describe the 
night, and the dark colors of its shadows tloes not help jou see; it ia orly by 
lighting a lamp, that you tan show what the night was ; it ia only by couching 
a cataract, that you can show what the blindness has become. Correct seeing 
and correct hearing is the first step toward living wisely ; and arithmetic ia the 
means hy which nature guards us from error in our searches atler truth; the 
basis of peace and prosperity, which children can secure for their manhood only 
by thot^litful and carehil pursuit of their employmenta. 

For such reasons, the heutenant thought nothing so important as a tight 
training of his children in arithmetic; and he said, "Aman's mind will not 
proceed well, unless it gains the habitude of apprehending and adhering to the 
truth, either by means of much experience, or of arithmetical practice, wliich 
will in great part supply tlie place of that habitude." 
But his methods of teaching them arithmetic are too extended to be given 

10. A Sure Meaks Against Mean akd Lrma Slanders. 
In this matter also he succeeded with the children as he desired ; and it could 
not but happen tliat one, who accomplished so much for them, should become 
dear to many people. But it was fer from being the case that all were satisfied 
with him. The chief chaise against him was, that he was too proud for a 
schoolmaster, and would not talk witli the people at ail. He said one thingand 
another to defend hhnaelf; and tried to make them understand that he was using 
his time and his lunga for their children; but the farmers said that, notwith- 
standing all thsl^ he miglit stop a moment or two when any one wanted to say 
something to him ; and, if pride did not prevent him, ho would. 
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All the children, to be aure, contradicted their parents m tljis, and said that he 
certainly was not proud, but they replied, " He may bo good to you, and may 
be proud neverthGlesa." 

But the rainy weather, in the third vreek of his school-keeping, accomplished 
for him, what the good children could not do, witli all their talking. 

It was an established principle in Bonnal, that an old bridge, m front of the 
school-house, decayed for twenty years, should not be replaced ; and so, when- 
ever it rained for two days together, the children had to get wetted almost to 
their knees, to get to the school. But the first time that Gluelphi found the 
street so deep in water, he stood out In the strsetj as soon as the children came, 
in the middle of the rain, and iifted them, one aitor another, over the stream. 

Tliis looked very funny to a couple of men and their wives, who lived Just 
opposite the acliool-houae, and who were exactly thoae who had complained 
most that his pride would scarcely let him say good day and good night to peo- 
ple. They found great pleasure in seeing Mm get wet through and through, in 
his red coat^ and thought he would never keep at it a quarter of an hour, and 
espeoted every moment that he would call out to them to know whether no- 
body was coming to help him. But when he continued right on with his work, 
just as if not even a cat lived any where near him, not to say a man, and was 
dripping wet, clothes and hair, and ail over, and still showed no shadow of im- 
patience, but kept carrying over one child after another, they began to say, be- 
hind their windows, "He must be a good-natured fool, after all, to keep it up so 
long, and we seem to have been mistaken about him. If ho had been proud, 
he would certainly have stopped long ago." 

At last they crept out of their holes, and went out to him, and said, " We did 
not see, before, that you were taking so much trouble, or we would have come 
out to you sooner. Go home and dry yourself; we will carry the children over. 
We can bear the rain better than you. And, before school is out, we will bring 
a couple of planks, loo, so that there shall be a bridge here, as there used to be." 

This they did not say merely, but did it. Before eleven o'clock, tliere was 
actually a bridge erected, so that after the school the scholars could go dry- 
shod over the brook. And, also, the complaints about his pride ceased ; for the 
two neighbors' wives, who had been the loudest in making ihem, now sang 
quite another song. 

If this seems incredible to you, reader, make an experiment yourself; and 
stand out in the nun for the sake of other people's children, without being called 
on to do so, or receivmg any thing for it, until you are dripping wet ; and then 
see whether those people do not then wilhngly speak good of you, and do good 
to you ; and whether they say any thing evil of you, except in regard to some- 
thing actually and very evil, or something which they absolutely can not see and 
understand to be otherwise than bad. 

11. Foolish Words, akd School Punishmests, 

But it was not long before the people had something else to complain about ; 
and, indeed, something worse than before. The Hartknopf party in the village, 
that is, discovered that the lieutenant was not a good Christian ; and began qui- 
etly to make good and simple people in the village believe it. One of the first 
to find comfort in this story, and to endeavor to propagate it, was the old school- 
master. He could not endure that all the children siiould so praise and love 
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the new schoolmaster. As long as he had been schoolmaster, they liad hated 
him; and be had become so used to this, in thirty yoara, tliat he believed it 
must be so; and asaerled that the children, not being able to uadarataEd what 
is good for them, naturally hate all diaeiplino, and consequenUy all schoolmaBtera. 
But he made not mueli progress with this theory ; and he fancied people were 
going to tell him that the children loved their present schoolmaster because lie 
wag good to thotn. 

This vexed him ; for he could not endure, all his life, to have It flung at him 
that his own foolishness was the reason that the children did not love him, 
although it was the honest truth. If he observed iJie least thing which he dis- 
approved, the first word was, " Ton are killing me, body and aoul ; you will 
bring me iuto my grave. If you did not deserve hell for any other reason, you 
deserve it on account of me ; " and the Uke. 

Such language, especially l« children, does not cause good feelings ; and they 
must have been much more than children lo be able to love a fool, who spoke 
to them in that way every moment. They knew whom they were dealing with, 
and when he was most enraged, they would say to each other, " When we kill 
again, and bring him some sausages and meat, we shall not go to hell any more, 
at least as long as he has any of them left ta eat." 

With the new sehoolmaatcr the case was quite otherwise. His harshest re- 
proofs to the children, when they did wrong, were, "That isnot right,'* or "You 
are injuring yourself" or "In that way you will never arrive at any thing good," 
Ac Little aa this was, it was efiectual, because it waa the truth. 

Gluelphi's punishments consisted mostly in exercises intended to help the 
Rulta which they were to punish. For instance, if a child was idle, he was 
loede to carry stone for the guard-fence, which the teacher was making some of 
the older boys construct, at the sand-meadow, or to cut fire-wood, ic. A forget- 
ful one was made school-messenger, and for four or five days had to transact 
whatever budness the teacher had in the village. 

Even during his punialiments, he was kind to the children, and scarcely ever 
talked more with them than while punishing them. "la it not better for you," 
he would often say to a careless one, " to learn to keep yoursdf attentive to 
what you do, than every moment to be foi^etting something, and then to have 
to do everything over again?" Then the child would often throw himself upon 
him with tears, and, with his trembling hand in his, would reply, " Yes, dear 
Ilerr schoolmaster." And he would then answer, "Good child. Don't ery; 
but learn better; and tell your father and mother to help yon overcome your 
carelessness, or your idlenesi." 

Disobedience, which was not carelessness, he punished by not speaking pub- 
licly to such a child, for three, or four, or five days, but only alone with him ] 
intimating to him, at the close of school, to remain. Impertinence and hnpro- 
priety, he punished in the same way. Wickedness, however, and lying, he pun- 
ished with tlie rod ; and any child punished with the rod, was not permitted, 
during a whole week, to join in the children's plays ; and his name and his fault 
stood entered hi the Register of Ofienses, until he gave unm^lakable evidence 
of improvement, when they were stricken out again. 

So great was the difference between the old and the new organization of the 
school. 
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Is the year 1T82, Pestaloza, wifli a view cif directing the attention of 
the readers of ^'Leonard and Gertrvde" from the story to the moral 
lessons which it wag intended to convey, and to ooireot some erroneous 
impressions which the people had got from the picture he had drawn 
of the depravity of subordinate functionaries in the villages, published 
his " Christopher and Alice," {Chrittoph and Site.) This work con- 
sists of a series of dialogues, in which Christopher, an intelligent larmer, 
discusses with his femily, chapter by chapter, the history of BonnaL 
The principal interlocutors are, besides Christopher, his wife Alice, Jo- 
siah, his head-servant, and Frederic, his eldest soa Some of his neigh- 
bors occasionally drop in, and take part in the discussion, which is re- 
plete with the soundest views of life, and of parental duty, and opportu- 
nity, conveyed in homely but expressive language. But it lacked the 
interest of action, and never reached the class of people for whose special 
benefit is was intended. 

We extract the principal portion of one of the dialogues, in which 
Pestalozzi exalts the tmning office of the mother and tiie home above 
that of the schoolmaster and the school room — a leading principle of his 
educational labors through life — one of the earliest and latest of his as- 
pirations for the advancement of his father-land, and of humanity. 



"That is my chapter, father!" said Alice, whcB Christopher had read the 
twelfth chapter of our book ;• " a pious mother, who hereelf teaohos her childtea 
seems to me to be the fineat sight on the eartli." 

" It is a very difiereat one troai a school room, at all events," said Joaiah. 

Alite. " I did not mean to say that schools are not very good." 

Chrittophtr, " Nor would 1 allow mjeelf lo think so." 

Joiiak. " Well, and it is true, after all, that nothing of what the schoolmaster 
can say tvill ever reach children's hearts in the same way as what their parents 
teach ibem-, and, generally speaking, I am sure there is not in school-going alt 
the good that people fancy there is.'' 

ChritlBpher, "1 am afraid, Joeiah, thou art rather struning thy point. We 
ought to thank God for all the good that there is in the world ; and, as tor the 
schools in our country, we oan't thank Hm enough for them." 

Joiiah. " Well spoken, master. ]t is well that there are schools ; and God 

forbid that I should be angrateful for any good that it has done to as. But, with 

all this, I think tbat he must be a fool who, having plenty at home, runs abont 

begging; and that is the very thing which our village ftp|l.B do, by forgetting all 

•ThischspIiT rfprcM Die Gertrude in the midst of ber ehltdr«i, ludiinc lliem,U llie 
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the good loBSons whict they miglit leaoh thdr children at home, and, instead 
thereof, sending Ihem evtry day to gather up llie dry crumlis which are to be got 
in our miserable echcols. I am sate that is not quite as it ought to be." 
Chriatopier. " Nof is it, perhaps, quite 08 thou hast pat it." 
Joaiak. " Nay, master ! but only look it in the face, and thoult surely see it 
the same as I do. That which parents can teach their children is always what 
they stand most in Deed of in life ; and it is a pity that parents should neglect 
this, by trusting in the words which the schoolmaster makes them get by heart. 
It is very true, they may he good and wisa words, and have an excellent medn- 
ing to them ; but, alter all, they are only words, and coming from the month of a 
stranger, they don't come half as near home as a father's or a mother's words." 
Christopher. " I can not see what thou wonld'et be at, Josiah." 
Josiah. " Look, master ! Tbe great point in bringing up a child is, that ha 
should be well bronght up for his own house ; he must learn to know, and han- 
dle, and use those things on which his bread and his quiet will depend through 
life ; and it seems to me very plain, that fathers and mothers can teauh that 
much better at home, than any sehoolmastci can do it in his school. The school- 
master, no doubt, tells the children of a great many things which are right and 
good, but they are never worth as mnch in his mouth as in the mouth of an np- 
right father, or a pious mother. The sch6olmasttr, for instance, will tell the child 
to fear God, and to honor his father and mother, for that soch is the word of 
God ; but the child understands little of what he says, and mostly forgets it agdn 
before he comes home. But if, at home, his father g^ves him milk and bread, 
and his mother denies herself a morsel, that she may ^ve it to him, tho child 
feels and understands that he ought to honor his father and mother, who are so 
kind to him, and he will not forget his fother's words, whioh tell him that such is 
the word of God, as easily as the empty word of the schoolmaster. Id the same 
way, if the child ia told at school to be merciful, and to iove his neighbor as him- 
self, he gets the teit by heart, and perhaps thinks of it for a few days, til tha 
nice words slip again fVom his memory. Eat at homo he sees a poor neighbor's 
wife calling in upon his mother, lamenting over her misery, her hunger, and iia- 
kedness; he sees her pale connlenaaoe, her emaciated and trembling figure, tha 
rery image of wretchedness ; liis heart throbs, his tears flow ; he lifts up his eyes 
full of gtief and anxiety to his mother, as if he himself was starving ; his mother 
, goes to fetch some refreshments for the poor sufferer, in whose looks the child 
now reads comfort and reviving hope ; his anguish ceases, his tears flow no Ion- 
ger, he approaches her with a smiling face ; at last his mother returns, and her 
gifi is received with soba of gratitude, which draw fresh tears from the child's 
eye. Here then he learns what it ia to be mercifnl, and to love one's neighbor. 
He learns it, without the aid of words, by the real fact ; he sees mercy itself, 
instead of learning words about mercy," 

Chrittepher. " I must own I begin to think thou art not quite mistaken in 
saying that too much value is put upon the schoolmaster's teaching," 

Josiah. " Of course, master 1 If thou sendest thy sheep np into the moant- 
ain, thou reliest upon their being well kept by the shepherd, who is paid for it, 
and thou dost not think of running about aller them thyself; but if thou hast 
them at hmne, in thy own stables, thou lookest alter them thyself. Now it is jmt 
the same thing with the school i only there is this difference, that it is easy to 
get for the sheep pasture which is infinitely belter tlian the food they have in the 
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stable ] but it is not go easy to And a sClioal in which ttie ctiiidren are better 
taught than tliey miglit ba at boma. The parents' teaching is the kernel of 
wisdom, and the ichmlinaiter'i buimeee is only to tnaie a huik over it, and 
there ecen is a great chance mhelher it turn out aell," 

Alice. " Why, Joalah, thou mafceat one's brains whirl ^11 round, about one's 
children. I think I see now what thou sit at; and I fancy many a poor, iguo- 
rant molher, who now sends ber children to schooS, without thinliing any thing 
about it, merely because it is the custom lo do so, vould be very glad to be taught 
better." 

Jaaiah, "There is yet another part of the story, master. What helps the 
common people to get through the worlds thou knowest, and to have their deify 
broad, and a cheerful heart, is nothing else but good sense and natural under- 
standing ; and I have never found in all my life a useful man who waa what they 
call a good scholar. The right understanding with the common people is, as it 
were, free and ea^y, and shows itself always in the proper place and season ; so 
that a man's words don't fit but at the very nioment when diey ore spoken, and a 
quarter of an hour before or after they would not fit at all. But the school un- 
derstanding, brings in all manner of sayings which are fit at all times, In summer 
and wintei', in hot and cold, in Lent and at Easter ; and that is the reason why 
this school understanding does not do any good to common people, who must 
regulate themselves according to times and seasons ; and that is the reason, again, 
why their natural understandings, which are in them, ought lo bo drawn out 
more. And for this, there are no better teachers than the bouse, and the fath- 
er's and mother's love, and the daily labor at home, and all the wants and neces- 
^lies of life. But if the children must needs be sent to school, the schoolmaster 
should, at least, be an open-hearted, cheerful, affectionate, and kind man, who 
would be as a father to the children j a man made on purpose lo open chil- 
dren's hearts, and their mouths, and lo draw forth their understandings, as it 
were, from the hindermost comer. In most schools, however, it is JQst the con- 
trary ; the schoolmaster seems as if he was made on purpose to shut up children's 
mouths and hearts, and to bury their good understandings ever ao deep under 
ground. That is the reason why healthy and cheerful children, whose hearto are 
full of joy and gladness, hardly ever like school. Those that show best at school 
are the children of whining hypooriles, or of conceited parish-offloers ; slupid 
dunces, who have no pleasure with other children) these are the bright orna- 
nienls of school rooms, who hold up their heads among the other children, like 
the wooden king in the ninepins among his eight fellows. Bat, if there is a boy 
who has too much good sense to keep his eyes, for hours together, fixed upon a 
dozen letters which he hates ; or a merry girl, who, while the schoolmaster dis- 
courses of spiritual life, plays with her little hands all manner of temporal fun, 
under the desk ; the schoolmaster, in bis wisdom, settles that these are the goata 
who care not fur their everlasting salvation, ■ . ." 

Thus spoke good Josiah, in the overflowing of his xeal, against the nonsense 
of village schools, and his master and mistress grew more and more attentive to 
what he said, 

" Well, I trust," said Christopher, at last, " there still may be some other light 
to view the matter in." 

But Alice replied; "There may be twenty more lights to view the matter in, 
for aught 1 know. Bui I care not } I know this one thing, that I wil! have my 
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otildren mora about me bfiiture; it seema vary natural, indeed, that tathere an 
mothers should thcniBelveB teaoh thi^Ir ohildrea as mach as they possibly can. 
Qiink there is a great deal in wbat Josiah sajs, and one really shudders, when or 
comes to reflect what sort of people our rillage sohoolmasters generally ar 
There are many of them, I know, Christopher, whom than wouldst not tru. 
with a cow, or a calf, oiett winter ; and it 'm very true, that one ought to loo 
more one's self alter one's cbildreo, and not foooy dl is well, provided one senc 
them to HchooL" 
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EVENING HOUR OF A HERMIT* 

BT JOHN HENBY PESTil^OZZL 



MiM, as he is, the Bame whether on a throne or under the forest leaves ; man 
in his essence ; what ia he ? Why do not the wise tell us ? Why do not great 
intellects inform us what is the reaUty of our race 7 Does a ikmier use oxen, 
and not study t« tinderstaad them ? Does a shepherd not investigate the nature 
of h[s sheep 7 

And ye who use men, and say that you protect and cherish them ; do you 
care for them as a tarmer does for his oxen 7 Have you such care of them as a 
shepherd over his sheep 7 Is your wisdom a knowledge of jour race, and are 
your beneflts those of enlightened shepherds of your people 7 

What man is, what he needs, what elevates him and degrades him, what 
strengthens him and weakens him, such is the knowledge needed, both by a 
Bhepherd of the people and by the inraale of the most lowly hut. 

Everywhere, humility feels Ibis want^ Everywhere it struggles to satisfy 
it, with kbor and eagerness. For the want of it, men live restless lives, and 
at death they cry aloud that they have not fiilfllled the purposes of their beu5g. 
Their end is not the ripening of the perfect fruits of the year, which in full com- 
pletion are Md away for the repose of the winter. 

Why does roan investigale truth without order or purpose? Why does ho 
not seek after what his nature needs, that therewith he may secure pleasure ajid 
blessings for his life 7 Why does he not seek Trulb, which will afford him in- 
ward peace, will develop his lacultiea, make his days cheerful and his years 
blessed? 

Source of the deepest peace of our existence, pure power of our nature, bless- 
ing of our being, thou art no dream. To seek thee, to investigate after thee, is 
the end and destiny of man ; thou art both a necessity to mo, and an impulse 
from the deepest part of my soul, end and destiny of man I 

By what road shall I seek thee, truth, who liftest my nature toward perfec- 
tion 7 Man, driven by his wants, will find the path to this truth, by the way of 

The powers of conferring blesaogs upon humanity are not a gift of art or of acci- 
dent They eiist, vrith then- fundamental principles, in the inmost nature of all 
men. Their development Is the universal need of humanity. 

Central point of life, individual destiny of man, thou act the book of nature. 
In thee lieth the power and the plan of that wise teacher; and every school 
education not erected upon the principles of human development, leads astray. 

The happy infant learns by this road what his mother is b:i him ; and thus 
grows within him the actual sentiment of love and of gratitude, before be can 
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nnderBtand the words, Du^ or Thaoka, And the son who eats his fethor's 
bread, and ia kept warm from hia flocks, finds by the same nature-directed way 
the blessing upon his studios, aod his dutiea aa a child. 

All humanity is in ils essence the same; and to ita content there is but one 
road. Therefore that truth which rises from our inmost being, is universal human 
troth; and would serve as a truth for the reconciliation of those who arc quarrel- 
ing by thousands over ita husks. 

Man, it ia thou thyself the inner consciousness of thy powers, which is the 
object of the education of nature. 

The general elevation of these inward powers of the human mind to a puri) 
human wisdom, ia the univoraal purpose of the educa^on even of the lowest 
men. The practice, application and use of these poweis and this wisdom, under 
special rarcumstancea and coaditiona of humanity, ta education for a professioti 
or social condition Theaa must always be kept subordinate to the general 
object uf human traming 

Wisdom and pon cr baaed upon iimphcity and mnoeence, are efficient bless- 
ings in all human ciR,umstaaceB, and in every misfortune, as well as an indis- 
pensable necessity in every elevation of position 

To him who is not a Man, a man developed in his inmost powers, (o him is 
wanting a basis for an education suited to hia immediate destiny and to his 
special circumstances, such aa no external elevation can excuse. Between the 
fether and the prince, the needy man struggling with difEoulties for his sustenance 
and tlie rich oppressed by oarea still more burdensome, the ignorant woman and 
the renowned phibsopher, the indolent slumberer and the genius whose eagle 
powers influence all the world, there are wide gnlfe. But if those, in their lofti* 
ness, lack real manhood, dark clouds surround them ; while in these, a cultiva- 
ted manhood, pure, elevated and sufficing human greatness, wiU of itself shine 
forth from the lowest hut. 

Thus a prince in his greatness may long for a wise and upright code of regula- 
tions for hia prisons, yet may ofier in vain a purse filled with gold for it. Let 
him bring real manhood into his council of war, his councils of forestry and of ex- 
chequer, and let his conduct be truly fatherly within his own house, and let him 
wisely, earnestly and paternally triun up judges andprotectors for his prisoners. 

Without this, the name of enlightened laws is, in the mouth of heartless men, 
only another name for selfishness. 

So lar art thou perhaps, Prince, from the blessing of truth which you seek. 

Meanwhile are laboring in the dust beneath your feet, good lathers with Iheir 
ill taught children. Prince, learn the wisdom applicable tc your prisoners from 
the tears of theh' night watehings; and delegate thy rights over lift and death to 
men who seek that wisdom in that source. Prince, educated humanity is the 
blesang of the world j and only through it is enl^htenment efficient, and wis- 
dom, and the inmost blessing of all laws. 

Educated powers of humanity, these sources of your mighty deeds and peace- 
ful pleasures are no purposeless impulse, nor deceitful error. 

The path of nature, for developing the faculties of humanity, must be open 
and easy; and tlie method fur edueatmg men to true and satiafymg wisdom, 
simple, and universally applicable. 

Nature develops all the human faculties by practice; and their growth 
depends upon their exercise. 
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The method of nature for educating humanity ia, tlia explanation and praotica 
of its knowledge, its gifts, and its qualities. 

Therefore the simplicity and innocence of that man are edncated hy nature, 
■who uses a thorough and obedient esplanation of his knowledge, and with 
silent industry uses his powers, and develops them into a true human wisdom. 
On the other hand, that man is incapable of the pleasure of Uie bleawngs of 
truth, who violates within himself this natural order, and weakens his aenaibility 
for obedience and knowledge. 

Men, fathers, force not the iaoulties of your children into paths too distant^ 
before they have attained strength by exercise, and ayoid harshness and over- 
iatigue. 

When this right order of proceedings is anticipated, the faculties of the mind 
are weakened, and lose their steadiness, and the equipoise of their structure. 

This you do when, before making them sensitive to truth and wisdom by the 
real knowledge of actual olijects, you engage them in the tbousand-fold conftisiiona 
of word-learning and opinions ; and lay the foundation of their mental character 
and of the first detwmination of their powers, instead of truth and actual ob- 
jects, with sounds and speech — and words. 

The artiScial mode of the schools, which everywhere crowds in this affair (rf 
words, instead of the easy and slower waiting method of nature, endows men 
with an artificial show of acquirement which ornaments over their lack of inner 
natural powers, and which satisfies such times as the present century. 

The miserable exhausting straggle for the mere shadow of truth, the stru^Ia 
for the accent and sound and words only, of ti-uth, where no interest can be felt, 
and no application is practicable ; Uie sutgection of all the powers of growing 
humanity to the opinions of a hard and oneisided schoolmaster ; the thousand- 
fold niceties of word-changing and fashionable slyle of teaching, which are mads 
the basis of human education — all these are sad defections from the path of 

Moreover, a strict and stiff adherence to one order ia not nature's way of 
teaching. If it were, she would train one-sided characters; and her truth would 
not accommodate itself easily and freely to the feehngs of all men. 

Such a severe coarse would not develop the truth within man to be his usefiil 
servant, nor to bo a good and affectionate mother, whose happiness and wisdom 
are the happiness and necessity of her children. 

The power of nature, although unquestionably leading to truth, leads with 
no stiffness. The voice of the nightingalo sounds out of the darkness; and all 
the appearances of nature operate, in an enlivening freedom, without the shadow 
of constraint anywhere, according fo a prescribed order. 

Man loses all the balance of hia powers, the efficacy of his wisdom, if his 
mmd ia too one sidedly ■^nd forcibly appHed to any subject. Nature's mode of 
leaching is tliereforo not a fore hie one. 

But her teacl eg is sle'idy and consistent; and her method is strictly 

Education of man to truth t ou art the education of his existence and his 
nature to wtiR^Tng wisdom. 

Man who seekest truth alWr Ih s method of nature, you will find it in propor- 
tion as you make it your stand pomt and your path. 

In proportion as that truth is requisite to your repose and your enjoyment, aa 
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it IB your guidicg star in your troubles and the support upon which your lifa 
reBtfl, in that proportion it will be your blessing. 

The circle of knowledge, throngh which every man in his own place beeomea 
blessed, bcgina immedietoly around him ; from his being ; from his closest rela- 
tions; Bltenda from this be^ning; and at every increase must hare reference 
to truth, that central point of all powers for blessing. 

Pure sensibility to truth grows up within a narrow sphere ; and pure human 
wisdom rests upon the solid basis of the knowledge of the nearest relations, aod 
of an educated capiu^ity for deeSng with the nearest circiunatjoic^. 

This wisdom, which reveals itself through the necessities of oar condition, 
strengthens and educates our practical capadty; and the mental training which 
gives it, is simple and steady, consisting of the action of all the powers upon the 
phenomena of nature in their actual relations ; and thus it is related to truth. 

Power and feeling and practical certamty are its ezpressioas. 

Elevating path of nature, the truth to which thou leadcst is power and action, 
origin, training, completion, and destination of the whole of humanity. 

Thou dost educate with certainty; not to a rapid show of growth; and the 
Bon of nature is conBned by limits; — his speech is the expression and conse- 
quence of frill knowledge of &cta. 

A confusion of the sciolist is as litUe the basis which nature 



The roan who with rapid course flils about evely subject of knowledge, and 
does not fortify his acqairements by .silent steady investigation, loses the power 
of observing cheerfully, and with steady search, and the still and genuine pleas- 
ure of sensibility to truth, 

he the progress of that man who, in ti^ hurlyburly of Ma 
3 be sure, material for many words, but sacrifices to them the 
i of real wisdom. Amidst hia noisy pride, you will discover, dose 
around him, in the place where the power of a blessed wisdom would beam 
brightly, only empty solitudes and darkness. 

Also the slothful emply wastes of dark igoorance lead away Rota the path of 
nature. Lack of knowledge of thy nature, man, contracts the limits of thy 
knowledge, more than the necessities of thy being. Misapprehension of the first 
principles of thy condition, deadly oppreaalve tyranny, withholding of all the 
pleasures of truth and blessing ; unnatural want of general national enhghten- 
ment in relation to the most important actual needs and relations of men, orer- 
cloud and darken thee, as the deep shadow of night darkens the earth. 

The effect of actual life in opposition to the inner conadouanesa of rights nn- 
dermines our power of recognizing truth, and perversa the purity of the iofly 
and noble simplicity of our frindamental ideas and susceptibihties. 

Therefore, all human wisdom is baaed upon the atrength, of a good heart, and 
one obedient to truth ; and all human blessings, upon its simplicity and inno- 

Education of humanity in this purify of simplicity and innocence, thou art 
the guardian of humanity, who dost protect and guide rigblJy the undestroycd 
principles of the heart, in the course of their mental development. 

Man must bo trained to inward peace. Content with one's condition, and 
with the pleasures attainable in it, patience, reverence and faith in the love of 
the Father under ail restrictions, that is tlie right tr^ning to wisdom. 
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Without inward peace, man wandeis about in wild waya. Thirst and longing 
(^ter impossibla forms, deprive him of every pleasure which present blessings 
offer, and of all tlie powers of a wise, patient^ and obedient spirit. If the feel- 
irigs are not re^;ulated by inward peace, their power destroys tlio inward alrength 
of the man, and plagues him with dark tortures, in days during which the cheer- 
ful wise man would laugh. 

The discontented man worriea himself within his happy home, because hia 
dancing at the festival, his violin at the concert, bis sddreas in the puhUc h^ 
were not distinguished. 

Peace, and quiet pleasure, are the first purposes of human education, and its 
darling children. Man, thy knowlei^ and ambition must be subordinate to 
these high purposes, or thy curiosity and ambition will become gnawing agoniM 

Man, thou livest not for thyself alone, on earth. Mature educates thee Ibr 
relations with those without thee. 

In proportion as these relations are near to thee, man, are they important 
for the training of Ihy being for its ends. 

The complete mastery over a near relation, is a source of wisdom and powf 
over more distant ones. 

Fatherhood trains princoa, brotherhood, citizens, Both produce order j 
[amily and in the state. 

The domestic relations of man are the first and most important ra 
nature. 

Man labors m Ms calling, and endures the burden of a citizen'si 
thereby he may enjoy in quiet, the pure blessings of his domestic h^ 

Therefore the education of man for his profoasional and social posj 
be subordinated to the ultimata purpose, the pleasures of his pure 



Therefore art thou, home, Bie origin of all the purely natural education o. 
humaui^. 

Home, thou school of morals and of t^e state. 

First, man, tliou art a child ; afterward an apprentice in thy calling. 

Childish virtue is the blessing of tbj days of learning; and the first trmning 
of thy Acuities to the enjoyment of all the blessings of tliy lifa 

Whoever departs from this natural order, and forces an unnatural education 
ibr state, vocation, authority, or servitude, turns humanity aside firom the enjoy- 
ment of the most natural blessings, to voyage upon a rocky sea. 

See ye not, men, feel ye not, sons of earth, how your upper classes have lost 
their inner powers bythoir education? Seest thou not, humanity, how their 
divergence from the wise order of nature, brings empty and barren curses upon 
them and from them downward amongst their people? Peelest thou not, 
Earth, how the human race wanders away from the happiness of its domestic 
relations, and everywhere crowds to wild glittering shows, to make game of 
wisdom and to tickle its ambition ? 

Erring humanity wanders afar off. 

God is the nearest resource for hnmanity. 

Even thy family, man, and the wisest of thy pleasures, will not last thee 
forever. 

To suffer pain and death and the grave, without God, thy nature, educated to 
mildness, goodness, and feeling, has no power. 
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In Qod, Bs the father of thy house, the aouree of thy blcssinga, in God as thy 
fettier : — in this belief Sodest ttiou peace and power and wisdom which no pain 
nor the grave, can shake. 

Faith in God is a tendency of human feeling, in ita highest condition] it ia 
the conflding childlike trust of humanity, in Uie fatherhood of God. 

Faith, in God is the fountain of peace in life ; peace in life is the fountain of 
inward order ; inward order ia the fountain of the unerring application of our 
powers ; and this again ia the source of the growth of those powers, and of their 
training in wisdom; wisdom is the spring of all human bleasinga. 

Thug, Cuth in God is the source of all wisdom and all blesangs, and ia nature's 
road to the pure education of man. 

Faith in God, thou art buried deep in the bemg of man. Aa the sense of 
good and eril, aa the meradicable sense of right and wrong, so immovably fast 
art thou lodged ia our inmost nature, aa a foundation for human development. 

Faith in God, thou art the pordon of the people m every misery, in every 
clime. Thou art the power of men in every exaltation, and their strength in 
every adversity. 

Fnith in God, thou art not a sequel and result of educated wisdom ; thou art 
e endowment of simphcity ; the hearkening ear of inoocenpe to the voice 
ire, whose Either is God. 

keness and obedience are not the result and invariable consequence of 
b education ; they must be the primitive and spontaneous first princi- 
^ training. 

der of wise men in the depth of creation, and their searches into the 

Ahe creator, are not an education to this faith. In the abysses of 

ig searcher can lose himself, and in ita waters he can wander ignorantly, 

y ftom the fountains of the bottomless ocean. 

CfSa, father; God, an existence within the dwellings of men; God, within my 

■own inmost being; God, the giver of his own giN and of the pleasures of my 

life ;— he is the training of man to tliia faitb ; this is the power of nature, who 

bases all faith upon pleasure and experience. 

Otherwise, i^ouse thyself man— I call upon the people— arouse, man, to 
the lesson of preponderating goodness, let this encourage or soothe thee ; that 
either happiness will on the whole preponderate. When the flames of misery 
bum over thy head and destroy thee, will this dictum of wise men support thee ? 
But when thy Father strengthens thee inwardly, makes thy days cheerful, 
lifla thy being above aH aorrows, and develops within thyself an overbalance of 
blessed enjoyments ; then thou enjoyest the education of nature to Ikith in God. 
The bread which my child eats from my hand developa its child's feelinga ; 
not ita wonder at my night watches and my care over its after years. Much 
judgment upon my deeds would be folly, and might lead iK heart astray, and 
away flum roe. 

Simplicity and innocence, pure human faelinga of thankfulness and lore, are 
the source of &ith. 

On the pure childhke nature of men, ia based the hope of everlaating life; 
nnd a pure human feith in God is not possible fbr it without this hope. 

The tread of a tyrant upon his brethren, upon the children of his God, makes 
the inmost aoul of humanity to shudder. The widows and orphans of the ranks 
if his victims wail, tremble, hunger, believe, and die. 
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If God is the father of men, then the day of Uieir deaUi is not the day of the 
fiilSUment of their existence. 

If there is any perception of truth in thee, man, speak. Does it not con- 
flict with thine inmost convlclions, to believe that God is the Ikther of men, and 
also that the hves of these wretches are completed ao7 

God ia not the lather of men. or else dealh is not the completion of our life. 

Man, thy inward sense ia a sure guide to truth and to thy duty ; ajid dost thou 
doubt, when thia sense summons thee to immortality? 

BelievB in thyself man ; believe in the inward intelligence of thine own 
soul; thus shalt thou believe in God and immortality. 

God is the fether of bumanity; God's children are immortal. 

Witliin. thine inmost being, O man, lies that which with feith and reverence 
recognizes truth, innocence and simphcHy. 

But aimphcity and innocence are not possessed by all men. 

To many, this inward consciousness of humanity ia a mere dream ; and faith 
in God and iromortahty, baaed upon thia inner consciousness, a contempt and a 
reproach. 

God, who within my behig dost with strength and power teach me truth, 
wisdom, holiness, feith and immortality; God, who hearest all the children of 
God i — God, whom all the good, feeling, pure and loving among men understand 
aU alike ; — Gtd, shaJl I not listen to the lessons within my inmost nature, which 
are true and which must be tme7 Shall I not believe what I am and what I do ? 

Faith in God causes a separation of men into the children of God and the 
children of the world. FaitJi in the fetherhood of God is laith in immortality. 

God, tiilher of man ; Man, child of God ; this is the aim of faith. 

This faith in God ia a tendency of man m hia relations to his blessings. 

Parental love and filial love, these blessings of tJiy house, man, are results 
of Guth. 

Thy rightfiil enjoymenta, husband and &ther, the pleasant submission of thy 
wife and the deep and aoul-elevating gratitude of thy children, are the results 
of tby faith in God. 

Faith in my own Sther, who is a child of God, is a training for my faith ia 
God. 

My faith in God is a rdnforcement of my taith in God, and of oveiy duty of 
my house. 

So, elevating nature, thou dost bind ti^ether, In thy discipline, my duties 
and my pleasures; and at thy hand man is guided from pleasures enjoyed to 
new duties. 

All hnmanity, prince or subject, master or servant, is disciplined for the 
especial duties of ita statjon by the enjoyment of its most intimate natural 
relations. 

The prince who ia the child of hia God, is the child of his father. 

The prince who is child of his father, is fether of his peopla 

The subject who is child of his God, is child of his lather. 

The subject who is child of hia fitther, is child of his prince. 

Station of prince, lepresentalion of God, father of the nation. Station of 
subject, child of the prince, are each, the child of God. How soft and strong 
end aubtle ia thia interweaving of the natural relations of humani^. 

humanity in thy loftiness I 
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But \tia is the sense of thy worth, to a degraded people. 

I scarcely ventare tn name thy rank, householder. What art thou, and what 
canatthoabe? An oi for sa!e7 The niaaler of thy bouse. The representa- 
tive of the prince, within thy hut, man in thy degradstion I Lord and 
Father of al! I 

In whatever !ow atate, flie servant is in his essence Eke his master ; and is hy 
nature entitled to the satisfaction of his necesaities, 

For the raising of the people lo the enjoyment of flie proper blesaings of their 
existence, are the high the fathers of the low. 

And all the people depend, for the enjoyment of thiir domeatic happiness; 
upon their pure childlike confidence in the paternal feelii^ of their lords; and 
upon the fulfillment of the paternal duties of thar iords, for the education and 
elevation of their children to the enjoyment of the Hraainga of homanity. 

Is this expectation of men a dream ? la their cbiidlike expectation a mere 
vision in their sleep and weariness of their degradation T 

Taith in God, thou art the strength of their hope. 

Princes who helieve in God, and understand Oie hrotherhood of men, find in 
this belief a stimnlns to every duty of their station. They are men trained by 
divine power for the blessing of their people. 

Princes who disbelieve the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, 
find in this unbelief the sources of a terrible aonihilatioD of their recognition of 
their duties. They are men of terror ; and their power works destruction. In 
the recognition of the supreme paternal authority of God, princes assume to 
themselves the obedience of their people as a rdigious doty. 

And the prince who does not fonnd his own rights and dnties upon obedience 
to God, founds his throne upon the mutable sands of popuhir belief in his own 
power. 

FaiUi in God is in this view the bond of union between prince and subjects ; 
the bond of the inUmate connection amon^t the relations of men for happiness. 

Unbelief) disbelief in the brotherhood and fraternal duties of man, disrecogni- 
tion and contempt of the paternal rights of God, obstinate hardiness in the mis- 
use of power, are the dissolution of aE the pure bonds of the happy relations of 
humanity. 

The clei^ are the announcers of the fatherhood of God and of the brother- 
hood of men ; and their station is the central point of union between the natural 
relations of men, and the blessings which come from faith in God. 

Faith m God is the source of bH the pure paternal and filial feelings of men; 
the source of all uprightness. 

Faith to God without paternal or filial feeling, is & mere ghttering nonentity, 
without power for blessing. 

The haughty administration of laws, the passing of sentences according to the 
ancient blasphemies which have grown up in the studies of the law and the 
courts, is a mummery in imilaljon of justice, and no blessing to the peopla 

Security and innocence, those sources of pure virtue among the people, those 
consequences of wise and fatherly justice, are consequences of fMth. 

Hardy and outrageona attacks upon innocence, right and truth, those evi- 
dences of the absence of a paternal fueling in the administration of the laws of 
a country, are the consequences of unbelief 

Violence and impudent bold murpalion contrary to right and Innocence, in 
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the spirit of a nation, are sources of nationaj powerlessnssa; and thus tmbeli«f 

And on tlie other lumd, fatherlj and chQdlike (eelinga in the national spirit^ 
are the sources of all pure national bleasinga. 

In like manner, the belief in God among tiie people, is a source of all pure 
national virtue, all popular blessings, and all national power. 

Sin is the source and consequence of untelief. It is the action of men con- 
trary to the inner teachings of our nature as to right and wrong. Sin, the 
source of the perversion of our first fundamental ideas, and of our pure natijrd 
feelings. Sin, the destruction, man, of thy faith in Ihyseli^ and ii 
ward nature, deatrucljon of thy Ciith in God, of thj childlike E 

Open sin ; defiance of God by man. 

Abhorrence of sin; pure feeling of the childlike relation of man to God, ex- 
pression and result of the faiUi of humanity in the revelation of God wifliin its 

Abhorrence of open ain ; feelings of a child toward a man who insults his 
fttber and mother. 

National abhorrence of a people ag^st public sinners ; pledge and seal of 
national Jaith, and of the childlike feelings of tte people toward their supreme 

National abhorrence by a, people of the open defiance by their prince of God, 
is a sign of national virtue, and of the weakening of the faith and obedience of 
the people toward thehr supreme head. 

Unbelief; source of the destruction of all (he inner bonds of sodety. 

Unbelief in rulers ; source of disobedience in subjects. 

Paternal feehng and paternal treatment by rulers estabhshes and assures the 
obedience of BUbjeota. 

Unbelief destroys the source of obedience. 

Under a ruler who ia not a father, the tendency of the people can not l>e 
toward the understanding of a popular character, pure in thought and happy in 
childlita obedience. 

The consequences of unbelief: — Ddly increasing burdens, daily deereasing 
paternal goodnesa, arbitrary exertion of power for no good purpose, tantastJo 
and unnatural abuses of governmental authority, oppressive intermediate officere, 
decrease of power in the people Ic oppose them, are among the inevitable con- 
sequences of a government without faith ; which despises the rights of Qod and 
of humanity. 

The perception by the people of the perversion of paternal authority is the 
dissolution of the pure bonds of nature between the prince and his people. 

Thou, good and motherly nature, dost knit the bands of social relations 
throi^h the blessings of mutual happiness. 

An il it is the popular perception, the national feehr^ of the blesriug of this 
happiness, which blessea and sanctifies these relations through the gratitude, 
love and Mth of the people toward their ruler. Here therefbre is the sacred 
source of all patriotism and lavic virtue. 

I am touching strings unused, and not accordant with Sahionable tones, 
respiso the sound, dance-musio, trilling calumnies, and drown my Toice; 
leaving pure humanity and truth unnoticed. 

All the powers of humanity only accomplish blessings through faith in God; 
12 
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and ths paternal character of princes, the only sources of blessings for the peo- 
ple, are tha consequence of this faith in God. 

Man, how low thou standeat I If th? prince is a child of God, hia authority 
IS paternal. 

Harsh and insolent eierdse of authority is not palcmal ; is not a sign of faith 
in God. It is the destruction of the highest attributes of both prince and 
country; of the pure childlike feeling of the people towarii the prince. 

I can not apply to such conduct, although HO common among penetrating 
minds in the service of princes, the name of high treason. 

Eut what leas is it, when they interpret the paternal authority of the prince 
to include the right of both good end evil, ofbolb right and wrong? 

What less is it, when in the prince's name they destroy the happiness of 
households, rob theio of their goods, and coyer innocence with iniiuay and 
shame 7 

Bond of union between humanity and its blessings, belief of prince and peo- 
ple m the supreme Lord of humanity, Exlth in God, thou alone protectest man- 
kind &om such perils. 

AU unbelief is arrogant ; but &ith in God, the childlike feeling of humanity 
toward God, gives a quiet sublimity to every exertion of its powers. 

A brilliant and flashing creation of humanity, is that hardy laughing courage 
at danger and deslruclioQ, which is a human power ; but it is un&vorable to a 
childhke feehng toward God. 

Diligent economical use of every gift, aspiration afier the strengthening of the 
EiGulties, is the path of nature to the development and strengthening of all the 
powers i and in every degradation and eveiy weakness this is an inclination of 
the pure ohildlikeness of humanity to God. 

A proneness to degrading sliadows, impulse to make sport with the faculties 
and powers, and to hide its weaknesses, is a mark of the lowest and weakest 
humanity, turned aside from the natural order of dorelopment. 

Outward and inward human nobleness, cultiyated in the natural method, is 
understanding and paternal feeUngs toward a lower order of endowment. 

Man, in thy elevation, use thy powers for this purpose. 

Paternal exercise of high endowments toward the undeveloped and weak flock 
of common humanity. 

Pure blessing of humanity, thou art the power and the result of faith. 

my cell, pleasure be within thee I Thou also art a consequence of this faith. 

Hail, myself and my hut I 

In order that humanity may believe in God, I abide in this hut. 

The fath of the people in the true ministers of God is the source of the peace- 
fulness of my life. 

The priests of God are the representatives of the pure paternal relation of 
humanity. 

Thy power consecrated, is the enUghlenment of God. 

God's enlightenment is love, wisdom, and fatherhood. 

O thou who wanderest near my hut, would that I were even a shadow of the 
power of my God. 

Sun, thou picture of his power, thy day is completed. Thou goest down 
behind my mountain, day of my completion. hope of the coming morning, 
power of my faith. 
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I l>aae all freedom upon justice; but I sob no certain juatice in tliis world, 
except that inspired by simplidty, pietj and love, and in humanity as enlightened 
by this inspiration. 

All tamily administration of justice, which is the greatest, purest and most 
generally enjoyed in all the world, has as a whole no source except love ; and 
yet, in the simplicity oT all the natjoos, it accomphahos the general blessing of 
Hie world. 

As all justice rests upon love, so does freedom npon justice. Pure childlike- 
neaa is Ihe real source of freedom, which rests upon justice ; and pure father- 
hood is the source of all such government as is elevated enough to do joatice, 
and to love freedom. 

And the source of justice and of all worldly blessings, tlie sources of the love 
and hrotlierhood of men, these rest upon the great idea of reli^on : that we are 
the children of God, and that the belief in this truth is the sure foundation of 
all bumaa happhiess. In this great idea of religion lies the spirit of all true 
political wisdom which seeks the real happiness of the people ; for all the moral 
fiiculties, all enlightenment and human wisdom, rest upon the same baaa of the 
faith of humanity in God. 

ForgetBilneas of God, neglect of the filial relafion of humanity to God, is the 
source of the destruction of all the power of morality, enlightenment and wis- 
dom, for the blessing of humanity. Therefore is this loss of filial feelmg toward 
God the greatest of human misfortunes, ance it renders all God's paternal in- 
struction impossible ; and the rcsloration of this lost filial feeling is the salvation 
of the lost children of God on earth. 

The man of God who through the sorrows and death of humanity re-estab- 
lishes this univBrsally lost filial feeling towarii God, is the saviour of the world, 
the sacrificed priest of God, fhe mediator between God and God-forgetting 
humanity. His teachings are pure justice, an instructive philosophy for all peo- 
ple ; the revelation of God the Father to the lost race of his children. 
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The spirit in which Pestaloizi presided over his house can not be 
better described than by his own words, in the discourses which he 
addressed to the whole family every Christmas Eve and New- Year's 
Day. One of these, delivered on Christmas Eve, 1810, will be read 
with interest, as it is not only a faithful expression of the tone which 
he maintained in his estabiishment, but aftbrds, at the same time, a 
pleasing picture of that peculiarity of continental custom, by which 
Christmas Eve and New- Year's Day are consecrated as the two great 
family festivals. 

Childivan, eons and daughters of this liouae, and ye loataTei mec, my friends 
and brethren I 

What is Ihare in this day that calls for rejoioing ! For nearly twice ten cen- 
Inries, iLis hour has crer been an hour of gludocBS! Ib its joy, peradventure, 
worn out with age, and do we possesa no more than the drega and forms of its 
sacred BOlemnily 1 If so, I would rather not partake in it ; I would not rejoice, 
but mourn, in this hour of ancient joy. And 1 ask : That ancient joy, what w»b 
it ? And I look around me, to ace what it is now. 1 have heard of the aneienle, 
and I havB partly Been it in my own days, that Christmas Eve was a night on the 
earth above all earthty nights. Its shades were brighter than the noon-day of 
highest earthly joy. The aDnivereariee of national emancipation from the thral- 
dom of tyranny were not to be compared to that heavenly night, the nigbt of 
heaveuly rejoicing. Through the holy silence of its service resounded the words i 
" Glory to God in the higheBl, and on earth peace, and unto men purity of heart." 
It was as if the angels were again gathering together over the heads of men in 
that hour, praising God that a Saviour was born unto the world. Oh 1 in those 
days, Christmaa Eve was indeed a holy night, whose joys no words can describe, 
it£ bliss DO tongue dcclure. The earth was changed into a heaven every such 
night. God in the highest was gloritied, on earth there was peace, and gladness 
among the children of men. It was a joy flowing from the innermost sanctuary of 
the heart, not a joy of human afftjction. The joys of human afTeetion are tied to 
place and outward oircnmslBnces ; they are individual joys. But the joy of onr 
anciant Christmas Eve was a universal joy, it was the common joy of humankind } 
for it was not a human, but a divine rejoioing. 

Friends and hrethren, and ye, my children ; Oh that I oould lead you back to 
Christendom of old, snd show yon the solemnity of this hour in the days of sim- 
plicity and faith, when half the world was ready to Buffer death for the faith in 
Chi'isl Jesus ! 

My friends and brethren! Oh that I could show you the joys of Christmaa 
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Eve in the mirror of those days! The Chiistian Btood at thia hour iE the midet 
of his brethren, his heart filled with the Holy Ghost, and his hand with earthly 
giRs. Thus stood the mother among her children, the master among hia work- 
men, the landlord among his tenants. Tlius assembled the congregation before 
its pastor; thos the rich entered the cottage of the poor. This was the hour in 
which enemies offered each other the hand of reconciliation, in which the heavily 
laden HDner knelt down, praying in tears for the pardon of his transgressions, and 
rejoicing id his heart tbat a Saviour was born to take away sin. 

This hour of heavenly joy was an hour of sanctification ; the earth was a' 
heaven-like earth, and, though the dweliing-place of mortal mau, breathed the 
breath of immortality. Death and sorrow seemed to have departed from the 
earth. The holy joys of that night lightened the burdens of the poor, and eased 
the pangs of the wretched. Prisoners, who had lODgbeen shut outfbimthe light 
of day, were liberated on that night, and returned, as if led by an angel of God, 
to their desolate homes, to their wives and children, who were kneeling, weeping, 
and praying for their deliverance ; for the heart of the judge had softened ifaelt 
iti the joy, that to him too a Saviour was born, and it had grown milder toward 
bis fellow-men, his enemy, and his captive. . Even the criminal under sentence 
of death, whom no human power could resoue from his tale, was more kindly 
treated ; words of peace, words of life everlasting, instilled comfort into bis 
trembling nerves. He felt not merely his guilt and misery; he felt the pardon 
of iniquity, and when his hour drew near, he went to meet bis end with manly 
composure. . Many thousands, entangled in debt by the necessity or the weakness 
of life, and persecuted by the arms of the law with merciless rigor, obtained in 
this aaored interval remission of their debts from the more generous feelings of 
their creditors, who, in the joy of having a Redeemer born to them, became 
themselves the ledeemers of unfortunate debtors. 

Oh, what a night was Christmas Eve to ancient Christendom ! Oh that I 
could describe its blessings, and your hearts would be moved to seek God's Holy 
Spirit, and your hands woold tremblingly give and receive hnman gifts sanctified 
by the solemnity of this honr ; for you would remember, that in this hour was 
born unto you Christ the Saviour, and you would rejoice in him with a holy joy. 

Oh that Christ Jesus would now appear to us m spirit ! that we jnight all be 
like unto our children, to whom the invisible love of God is made manifest in the 
Christ-child" nnder the form of an innocent babe, like unto them in appearance, 
bat descending from heaven with pleasant gifts. Oh that the joy of this hour, 
wherewith we rejoice over the birth of our Saviour, could enable us to see in 
^irit the divine love of Christ Jesus, giving himself up to death to bo a raosom 
for us. Let uH rejoice in the hoor in which he was made flesh, in the hour in 
which he brought into the world the great pft of his death to be deposited on the 
altar of divine love. From this hour was he the Lord's High Priest, the viotim 

My friends, my brethren and sisters! let us pray: "Bring back, Oh Lord, 
bring back unto the world those happy days, when mankind were truly rejoicing 

■ ChriBImftE Eve abroad is th* IJmc when ehildren receive gifts of everj kinil from their 
patenlB. ([0ijfalher5,*c. ; but ineleadof "rhristmaBboieB," they ire "ChrlnlmaH frees,"— 
young (ir-BteniB, iighted up with lillle wai-Iaiiera, on the Iwigs of which all the gllllerini 
gifts ire hung. The ptepsrstioD of Ihe "Cbrislmas free" is a famtlr mystery, >nd if the 
ihild 8^ from whence all Ihe goodly things come, the answer is, " The Christ child brouglil 
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JQ their Savionr Jesus Chviat, and in the Iiour of hie birtii. Bi'ing baot unto us 
tiioa^ limes, when at this hoar tha hearts of men were filled with the Ho!y Ghost, 
and thoir hands with giila of brothecly love. Oh heavenly Father, thou wiit 
biing them back if we seek fur them. And, as one of old asked Jesus Christ ; 
' Lord, what must I do to be saTed V even so let us ask : ' Lord, what mast we 
do, that Christmas Eve may bring unto us those blessings which it brought to 
the Christian world in iW better days ? what must we do that Oio joy of Christmas 
may bo an umversal joy to our house, as it was in Che days of old to all mankind V " 
It is by answering (his question, my friends and brethren, that I will endeavor 
fa edify yon in the solemn momeiits of this festival, so sacred io the Christian's 

My friends, my brethren '. the joy of Christmas was lo onr fathers a wniveraol 
joy, the common joy of humankind, because it was the joy of holy and heavenly 
love. In like manner in our house, the joy of Christmas will become a universal 
joy only if it become among us a joy of holy and heavenly love. The fellowship 
of love is the only Inie source of fellowship in rejoicing ; its divine power alone 
can break the bonds by which joy is restrained in the haman breast. In the 
sbsenoe of that love, our joy is only the joy of individuals in single objecU, in 
whose excitement seltishneas is enthroned. The troop of the joyful is separated 
&om the mnltitude of the mournful ; and the latter are left to their &te withouE 
one feeling of sympathy, while the former, full of envy and anxiety, are jealoi;sly 
guarding the sonrees of their joy, lest any of those that are cejoioiDg with them 
should divert its sti'eams into their own channels. Such is the joy which, fettered 
t^ the bonds of human selfishness, is unable lo rise into a holy and divine feeling. 
My friends and brethren I wherever the fellowship of love is wanting, the fel- 
lowship of joy is precluded. If, then, we deare to make Christmas Eve a festival 
to om' hearts, as It was to the hearts of our fathers, the fellowship of love must 
lirst be established and secured among us. But this is wauling wherever there 
is not the mind of Jesus Christ and the power of his Spirit. 

My friends and brethren ! nnless that mind and that power be m the midst uf 
us, our house will prove to be built on sand. In vain shall we seek for the follow- 
ship of joy, if we hove not that of love. 

My friends and brethren ! if there be no other but human and temporal ties to 
bind ns, we are inwardly divided already, and oar external union will and must be 
broken up, as a spider's web by the strong wings of a wasp, or by a gush of wind. 
My ft^ends and brethren ! it is no small thing for men to be unitod for a holy 
purpose. They must sanctify themselves in their union, that their purpose may 
remain to Ihem a holy purpose, and that the work of theii hands also may be 
holy. But it is fkr more common for men to corrupt than to sanctify themselves 
by their union. 

My friends and brethren ! let us not overlook the dangers of oveiy union be- 
tween man and man. Wherever men unite in their human capaoi^es, their 
union will not lead to their purification or sancljfioation. It is only where a divine 
life forms the tie of union, that man hy his union with other men can become 
purified and sanctified ; but the union in the tie of a divine life is only possible by 
the fellowship of the mind of Christ and the communion of his Holy Spirit. 
Whoever has not the mind of Christ, nor his Spirit, will not be ennobled by any 
union with roan. Let us not be blind, thewfore, my brethren, to the dangers of 
our union. Tliey are great, very gieat. It is the work of thy mcroy. Oh Lord, 
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tliat they have not ensHared us alritady. For hon' variously has in oui' union the 
human nature of the one attaehed itself to the human nature of the other! how 
manifold has been among bb the fellowship of weakness I Have we not endeav- 
ored eauh of us to make Ihe weakness of others a cloak wherewith to cover his 
own. Oh, how little lias the success of our nnderlafeing effected toward i-aising 
us to a higher state, and strengthening in us Ihe power of divine grace ! How 
often have we rejoiced with a merely human joy, nnsanctified by the divina 
Spirit, in that outward success which became the more illusory as we took a 
merely human view of it 1 Oh Lord, how litUe hare we been Btrengtli™ed, and 
how much have we been enfeebled, by our prosperity. My friends and brethren 1 
let OS not conceal this matter from ourselves ; the history of our anion is nothing 
else than the history of tlie meroifal dealings of divine grace, with ihe weakness 
of men united together fur a holy purpose. We have pursued this purpose after 
the fashion of men, but the Lord has blessed our labors with the blessing of 
heaven. Of that blessing we have proved ourselves nnwortby, for in the midst 
of hie loving kjndness toward us, our weaknesses not only remaned the same, 
but they were otlen increased. 

My friends and brethren I the days of our prosperity have not, as they ought 
to have done, prepared and strengthened us for the days of adversity ; and yet 
adversity must necexGarily come upon us, lest we should be subdued by our l^man 
weaknesses, which are in open conflict with the divine purpose of our union. My 
friends and brethren] are we to give way to those weaknesses of our human 
nature, and see our bouse stride on toward dissolution ; or shall we, by elevating 
ourselves above ihem, save our work from destruetion ? 

My fi'ienda and brethren 1 is the coming Christmas to be to us a day of deep 
mourning, or a joyful day of triumph, to celebrate oar conquests over ourselves 
and our infirmities! The demive moment is come. We must no longer rely 
upon outward prosperity for the success of oui undertaking; for there is no pros- 
perity that can now become really conducive to its progress; nothing but right- 
eousness can any longer advance the object of our union. You are left, my 
trieiids, almost without a leader. My strength is gone. I am no longer an ci- 
ample for you of what yon ought to be day by day, as members of our Eimily. 
Toor task is an important one. Ton are to educate yourselves as well as the 
children intrusted to our care. You aro to resist the world and its vain works, 
and yet you are to salJsly men who have grown grey-headed in Its vanities. Yon 
are to pave a new road through impervious tracts, and to walk on it as if it had 
been paved long ago. You are to act the parts of youths in your development, 
and that of m'^ j pos I to tl w Id 

My friends m t g t g tl as n a less high, it was on a human 

ground ; nor has t p I co tl n ised us to such an elevation ; and 

yet it is indispensabl f th attainm t t our end, that we should rise l« that 

Oh my friends my b thren m w1 t blimf light does this purpose present 
Itself to my view Oh th t t w re pos bl f r me to present it to you in the like 
manner as I did the Christmas joy of our forelhthers. The purpose of our union 
is not founded upon our human nature, but upon the divine spark implanted 
within it{ it is on this accoant that it embraces the whole of humankind; it is a 
universal purpose, because it addresses itself to that divine seed which God has 
universally deposited in the hearts of men. Our means likewise are not derived 
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from onr hamao nature ; tlicy emanate from a divine life within ns. So far only 
as we are alive to tliat purpose in its divine character, oo far as it is unfolded iu 
us by divine means, so fai' ooly has it in us a real foundation ; and it is so far only, 
that fhe attainmeat of it oau become Id ub a aouicu of univora^ peace and 
tranquillity. 

My friends and brethren ! if that be wanting among ua h pn 

pose of education is no more than a vain dream ; from wh h wh n n e wake wa 
Ehall find our eyes filted with tears. 

My friends and brethren] if we bo united by no belt tie than ha whoh 
binds men together in the vanity of their common pursuits ou un n w share 
the Bite of ail vain human assooialions. The fellers of this an w dw ben 
keep our union in an unholy bondage, and we eh^l slult, as man a d s n 

union with man, except he be raised above the degradi g flu " y 

human relationship by sanctiiication in a divine bond. M n ii hness h n 

preside among us, as it presides every where in human society, and it will causo 
our union te perisb in itself, like a house thrown on a heap by an eartliqiiake, in 
tlie same manner as it has ruined before thousands of human associations. Fix your 
view upon this prospect, my friends ; do not turn yonr eyes from this picture. 
How should we fee! if all this should be fulfilled in us ? , Oh ! do not turn away 
your ofea from this picture of truth. If ever we should be overcome by our own 
weakness, and obliged to separate ; if any of us should forsake the common causo 
and look lo their private interests, some in the apparent calmness and satisfaction 
of GelHshnesB, and some in the selfish sorrow of weakness ; if we should part from 
each other ; If those that are slrong among us should abandon the weak ones lo 
their fate ; If any of us should become intoxicated with the narcotic of vain glory, 
or should endeavor tot the sake of contemptible gain lo obtain for themBolvts the 
credit due to all. • * • * * My friends and brethren ! is it possible for 
you to place this pieture of dissolution, degradation and ruin before your eyes, and 
not to fee] a sacred determination kindled in your bosom, to do all in your power 
to ateit the day of such a calamity? 

It IS impossible, my friends, my brethren, that you can be indifferent lo that 
prospect you will, I know you will, be elevated and united. Oh ! let us deliver 
ourselves and onr cause from danger, by elevation and unity of spirit. Can we do 
otherwise ? Could we have cherished for years the idea of raising the condition 
of the people by abetter education, and now allow it lo ^nk intoobtivion? Is it 
possible for us to forget those sacred hours in which our hearts were filled with 
pioos enthoaasm at the recollection of our great pui^ose ; those hours in which, 
separated from ihe world, and firmly united among ourselves, we acknowledged each 
other as devoted inalrumetito of tliat purpose, and gave each other llio solemn 
promise, which also wb have openly declared before men, that we would conse- 
crate ourselves to the holy cause for which we are called, and assist each other 
in its pursuit, until every one of us should have obtained strenglli and ability to 
pursue it by himself, independently of any farther assistance ? Who that has for 
a moment felt in his bosom the spirit of our union, could consent to abandon the 
least among ue that is truly attached to our cause, instead of lending him a help- 
ing hand, and leading him to become a mature instrument for the common pur- 
pose? Is it possible to seo our blooming youth, whom none can equal in cheer- 
fulness, in native wit, in intelligence and practical acquirements, in physical power 
and agility, whose whole education is so evidently superior to that commonly 
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imparted, and not to mourn at the thoaght that our union ahould ever be dissoWed J 
la it possible to view the improvements produced in the method of instrnction, 
by rendering it conformable to the nature of the human mind, and to be indiffer- 
ent to the idea that the experiment, out of which these improvementa arose, shoald 
be iuterrupled ! No, it is impOEsible. I know you, and Ihough I may have to 
cotnplaia of much frailty among you, yet I am sare, that many of you would 
rather die, than suffer the blessed fruits of our union to be arrested in their 
growth by your feilings. 

No, no ! my brethren ! let the voice of union be raised among us with a shout 
in the solemn hour of this festival : the voice of that anion which has raised us to 
the privilege of becoming the servants of our brethren. Let us be faithful to that 
union, !et us not depart from the path presciibed to us tiy the love of tnankind. 
Let our object be now and forever, to consecrate ourselves to onr holy calling, and 
to remain faithful te each other in cooperating for the attainment of our great pur- 
pose ( to remain f^thfiil to the beloved children who grow up in the midst of us, iu 
the flower of youth ; to remain feithful to truth and love in all the means that we 
adopt; and io the whole sphere of our exertions to preserve purity of heart 

My friends and brethren I let this day, coaaecrated to (he remembrance of s 
Saviour's birth, be the day of a holy renovation of our union ! let it he the day 
of a holy renovation of ourselves for the purposes of oar calling I let the joy that 
Jesua Christ came m the flesh, be one with the joy (hat we are united in his ser- 
vice; let our joy be the joy of faith and lova in Him! Let the sacred, the divine 
character of out calling, raise us far above ourselves, and above the dangers of 
human weakness, which exist in our union as in the union of all out brethren. 
Let us be sincere with ourselves, let us not deceive ourselves by the vain jingle 
of words, let os not contaminate the holy night of onr Lord by the delusion of sel- 
fiEhncssI Whoever seeks in our union to serve himself only, let him depart from 
us! Whoever makes our union a scene for the freer indulgence of his weakness, 
let him depart from us ! Whoever feels that in our union he grows more frail 
and faulty than ho would have allowed himself to become elsGwhcre, let him 
depart from as! 

We are brought tegether by chance ; it could not be otherwise ; but let not 
chance keep ub together like lishes caught in a net, who must all perish tegether. 
Ko, no! the hour is come to separate the wheat IVom the ch^. The hour is 
come, when our union must cease to afford food for the wicked. It is enough t 
It is enough ! The goodness of God has given to each of us a time of grace and 
long Buttering. For those who bavo abused that time, it is now at an end, it must 
be at an end ! Whoever does not serve the holy purpose of our union, whoever 
disturbs it by his presence, let him depart from us ! 

My brethren ! The ties of chance must this day be broken ! No other tie can 
henceforth be suffered to exist among us than that of love and righteousness. Let 
us part rather than perish ! We must either part and follow every one his own 
appointed way, or else we must stand ti^elher this day, l>efore God and men, 
with one heart and one soul ! resolved to follow our common calling. Such is onr 
duty this day! 

My friends, my brethren! let us be faithful to iJiat calling; let us cheerfnlly 
run our race together ! I am the weakest among you, but I am ready to bring 
any saprifice that may be required of me for the attainment of onr holy purpose. 

My fWends and brethren ! he you also ready to bring those sacrifices which will 
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be required of you ! They will not be small. It \b no small matter ici put one's 
hand to tlie work of educating mankind ; to stand forward among men, and to 
Bay : " Come to us and see the great thing which we propose to do for improving 
the edHcatJon of the human race, for benefiting the world, and securing the 
welfare of our speoies." 

My friends and brethren I This is the view which has been taken of the object 
of our onion, and we ourselves have represented it nearly in the same light. 
Feeling the corrupt state into which education has fallen, and suflermg under its 
mistakes, the world haa awarded confidence to the language of my enthusiasm, 
and has crowned us with laurel, when we had hardly begun to aoareh afler the 
means by which a beautiful dream might be realized. I was myself under a great 
mistake. I thought the way to my end much shorter than it actually is ; while 
the incenso with which we were perfumed, as well as the unexpecled success of 
some unripe eiperiments, confirmed as in that mistake, and had a prejudicial in- 
fluence on our nnion and our institullon. The seeds of corruption began to 
unfold themselves among us. We contradicted one another with our unripe 
opinioQB in dogmatical ari'ogance, and ills began to spring up in our house, which, 
when the tashinn of praising us had grown old, aSiirded the world an opportunity 
of abusing us, likewise as a matter of fashion. Our time of trial is come, but it is 
better for ns than the hoar of vain praise. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
voice of censure is becoming severe against us, and times of trouble are at hand. 
My poor house 1 thy lovers are become thy aoeusers, and know thou that the ac- 
cusations of lovers are severe, and that their blame will become a testimony 
against thee in the mouth of thy enemies. My poor house ! thou art grown up 
as a beauliful flower of the field; the gardeners envy thy beauty, because it 
shakes the faith of the world in their hot-honses, and verily they will take 
vengeance upon theet 

My friends, my brethren ! despise not this time of tribulation ! Our gold will 
be purilicd, and the heat of the refiner's fire will bring the dross to the surface 1 
The world will for awhile see nothing but dross, and will lose for a time all faith 
in the gold, which is ondemeath the drossy bubbles. 

My friends, my brethren 1 let not this ofibnd you, but rejoice rather that your 
dross shall be separated from the gold of our holy cause. If the dross be permit- 
ted to swim on the sur&ce, and all that is good and valuable among us be hidden 
from the eyes of the world, which can not see beyond the surface, rejoice ye ! 
The hour of purifying will pass over ; the vaia dross of our labors will bo thrown 
away, and be lost like chafi* in (he iire, but that which is purified will remain. 
Think on this, pass it not over lightly ! Ask yourselves : " What then will re- 
main I much, very much, of what we conader as gold, is now boiling up with the 
dross. But be ye not oSended. The gold of our cause is not to bo found in our 
outward labors, in our outwnrd success ', it Is within you ; there you must seek it, 
there yon shall find, there you must value it. Our cause can have no value to 
us, except that which we possess in ourselves ; and that value is great, It can not ha 
little ; nor must we allow ourselves to lose it in the unstable estimation formed of 
our external undertaking, like a diamond in a heap of sand. No ! the intrinsio 
value of our cause is great. It requires an uncommon elevation of heart, ^ngle- 
ncss of sight, absolute submission to the guidance of Providence, indefatigable 
exertion, undaunted courage, constant self-denial, the humility of love, and the 
strength of heroes. 
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My fWenda, my brethren ! let us not deceive oiiraelTeE, our aim is one which 
heroes only can hope to reach. Whence eltall wo gel th&t heroic etreugth of 
wliicli we Btatid in need! 

My brethren! remember tfaat the strength of the Lord is made perreat in 
weakness. The Saviour oaroe into the world, lying in a manger, a helpleea io- 
jant ; and iLe gloiy of the only begotten of tUe Father wae declared unto poor 
slicpherda that kept watch over their flocks. 

May the holy remJaisceQces of this day Inspire us with a high and holy courage 
for our wort. My brethren ! if we are able lo celebrate this festival in the spirit 
of our noble-hearted HDceslors, in the spirit of genuine Christians, then are we 
capable likewise of accomplishing out work. The Lord Jesus has said i " If ye 
have Mtli as a grain o! mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mounlan ; ' Remova 
hence lo yonder place !' and it shall remove." My friends, if ye have faith aa a 
grmn of mustard seed, though obslaoles should lie In your way like mountains, 
whose feet ai'e rooted in the depth of the earth, and whose tops reach unto 
heaven, je shall say to them : " Remove hence to yonder place 1" and they shall 
remove. My friends 1 if we celebrate this holy festival in true foith, we shall in 
the same £nth aocompllsh our task. Cast back your looks upon the times of old, 
and see how this festival was celebrated by true faith. His heart filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and his hand with gifts of human kindness, the Christian stood at 
this hour In the midst of his brethren. The solemn hour of heavenly joy was an 
hour of sanetification to our species. The earth was at this hour a heavenly earth. 
The dwelling-plaoe of morLil man was titled with the breath of immortality. 

If we celebrate this hour in the spirit of ancient Christendom, in the spirit of 
better days (hat are gone by, our hearts will be tilled with the Holy Spirit, aa well 
as our hands with earthly gifts. Thus shall every one of us stand in the midst 
of his brethren, in the cheerful circle of our children. With the hand of kind- 
ness will we seek their hands, and their eye shall find in ours the beam of iove. 
Then will the joys of this day be lo us heavenly joys, then shall we be ssnetified 
in the rejoiiMUg of Ihia hour. Then, my friends, my brethren, will om' house be 
a heavenly house, and the dwelling-place of our weakness be filled with the breath 
of iminoi'lality. 

My friends, my brethren ! the fellowship of our joy will then bo n fellowship 
of love, and our house will no longer he built on sand. Seltishness and sensual 
appetite will then no longur rule ever our pleasures, nor emhltler our sufferings. 
Our onion will no longer be disturbed, for heartless indifference will be banished 
from among us, and whoever sins against love, will stand eunfonnded before the 
image of offended and weeping love. Then shall our union rest, not upon a 
human but upou a divine basis, and then it will and must become a source of 
blessing to all its members. The pangs of the sullering, the sorcowa of the 
afflicted, and tlie burden of the oppressed, will then disoppear . I may then adopt 
with truth the language of intornal tranquillity, and say : " I cast my burden npon 
thee. Oh Lord; thou wilt sustain me." My friends, my brethren I our cause is 
secured, if the fellowship of love dwell among us. Oh heavenly Fatlier, grant 
Then us the grace of fellowship in Thy Spirit! 

All human fellowship disturbs the high fellowship of love, which is only to ba 
found in a divine fellowship, and of this none can partake but those who have tie 
tnind of Christ Jesus, and follow after him in the strength of hia Spirit. 
My friends, my brethren ! let this hiily night be consecrated by earnest prayer 
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to God foi' the mind ot Christ Jeans, and for the strength of hia Spirit, that our 
house may be eelablished, and the work of out oalling aecomplished in the fellow- 
ship of love. 

And you, my beloved children, who celebrate this Christmas in the simplioi^ 
of yonv hearts, what shall I say to you! We wish to bs parlakeis of your sim- 
plJiMty, of your child-like joy. We know, that except wo be converted and be- 
come BS litUe children, except we be elevated lo Iha simplieity of a child-like 
mind, WB shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven, we shall net atl^n the fel- 
lowship of love, by which alone our house can be established ou u sura foDndslioD. 
Beloved children 1 itis for your sakes that we are united in one Ikmily ; our house 
is your hooae, and for yonr aakes only is it our house. Live in our family in the 
^mplicity of love, and trust in our ^ithfulness and our paternal affeclioii toward 
you. Be ye children, be ye innocent children in the full Benae of (he word. Let 
diis festival establish you in the holy strength of a child-like mind. Behold 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world; behold him with the graces of holy 
chUdhood at the boaum of hia mother ; behold him in the manger with the sweet 
look of holy innocence. Kemember him, how he grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and how the grace of God was upon him ; how he was 
subject unto his parents ; how in fear and love toward them he increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and man ; how, being yet a child, he sat 
in the temple in the midst of the wise men, and astonished all that heard him by 
his understanding and answers ; how grace and love never departed from him all 
hie days ; how he drew the souls of men towaid Mm by the excellency of bis 
life ; how he took unto him little children, and dedared their sweetness and sim- 
plicity to be the source of life everlasting in and with God ; how his grace and 
love was made manifest iu his sufferings and death, as the power of God to the 
salvation of mankind; how it fbrsook him not even in the last hour, that in the 
midst of its torments his lips instilled conaolation into the soul of his mother. Oh, 
my children, may this solemn hour inspire you with that spirit of grace and love 
that was in Him, and may you be preserved iu It all the days of yonr lives 1 We 
too, my children, stand in need of your grace and love, to nourish and U 
strenRlhen these paternal feelings, which we pray God that he may grant unto 
ns, and without which we can not render you any service of love and righteousness 
Children, let the graces of childhood elevate our souls, and purify us of all cun- 
tamination of anger uni wrath, and hastiness in your education. May your love 
animate our hearts and refresh our spirits, that we may not grow weary in the 
doties of our ofSce. 

Cluidren, I must conclude ; I will ^ain speak to you in a little while. For the 
present let it suffice. Children, young men, men, friends and brethren, let our 
Christmas be nnto us a day otholineaa! May God in heaven sanctify it onto us ! 
Glory be to God m the highest, and on eacth peace, and meekness of heart among 
the children of men 1 Amen 1 
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* * * I now down my fiieo, fall down, and ask myself, Am I worthy 
of tho henefiiptioas of my Father i Am I worthy of that salvatJon of my 
woik, and of all the value which Gud has given, during the past year, to 
me, and tomyhousei O God ! dare I even ask it? Is man over worthy of 
God's benefite I and dare I, for a moment, imagine myself worthy of (he wonder- 
ful manner in wtioh the paterna\ goodness of God has carried our existence, 
with all its weaknesses, through the dangers of the past year 7 Tlie year was an 
Impotlanl one fur na. We saw what one work requires more clearly than ever 
before; we saw its power, and fclt our own weakness, more clearly than ever. 
The foree of oircumslanoes had nearly swallowed up our existence. ITie means 
we used, to extricate ourselves from perils beyond oar strength, increaised the 
evifc Let an everksdng veil fall over the human part of our labors. Let the 
first festive hours of this day bo devoted tji the gratitude which we owe to the 
Saviour of our work, the Father of our life, the everlasting source of all that is 
holy or good within mir association. I wilt thank him. I will look within my- 
self, and acknowledge how little I was worthy of hia goodness ; how little I was 
worthy that he should thna resooe the labor of my life. thou good God, how 
much did it require, even to undertake that worli ! Father in Heaven, what an 
expanse of duty did even the dream of my work lay before me! I myself dare 
scarcely think of the accomplishment of all those duties. Fear and shame must 
seize hold apon me, when I reHoct what is ofScially required of me by the relig- 
ious and human duties, and the extent, of my house. What have 1 done, in 
■jking such extensive burdens on my shoniders J Near the grave, feeling mora 
■ Jan ever the need of rest, too weak for ordinary duties, uneasy at almost every 
ocearrenoo, unforeseein^ its almost every danger, inconaiderats in almost every 
conclusion, unskillful, helpless, and nnpractical in almost every thing which I be^n 
and ought Oi finish. I see myself placed in relations to you, whieh demand the 
utmost calmness, the greatest foresight, the deepest deliberation, and the utmost 
skill and practical dexterity, that any one human task ever required. I have had 
nothing to oppose to all these defects of mine, except my loVB, and my presenli- 
ment of the possihility of good results ; which have never left mo. But this pre- 
sentiment, and this love, were not re-enforocd for my work, either by correspond- 
ing inner powers nor corresponding outward meana. Thus stood my enterprise 
Eir years. Yet it was not my enterprise ; I did not seek what I found ; I did not 
know the ocean in which I was to swim, when I threw myself into the stream 
which has borne me into it. What I do, is not my work ; I did not begin what I 
now see completed here ; nor am I completing what I began. I stand here, sur- 
rounded by beneBls from my fate, which fala yet controls; by benefita from God, 
which he yet controls; by friends, whom God himself has given to me, and 
whom he yet controls. My work exists, my friends, through you, who are around 
me ; my work exists through you. 1 have ever the least share in it. My pow- 
ers of sharing it, how small soever, are continually becoming smaller. What has 
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eoniB lo P.1SS, has eome to pass through you ; and what is to eome to pass, must 
happen through you. GoA's providtnoe will never Icava me to lose you, and lo 
be obliged to seek out new Bupporte for my work. I eoald thank you — but what 
words could render thanks for what you are to me, and to my work 1 Sorrow 
lakes hold upon me. How little am I to you, in comparison wilh what you are 
to me 1 I look within myself, and acknowledge how much 1 have been wanting 
lo my work ; how my weaknesseB have almost hindered my work more than they 
have advanced it, . . . 

. . . Deeply beloved children ; you too should, in this feelive hour, raise 
your hearts to your Father in heaven, and promise him lo be hia children ; with 
thanks and devotion, to he his children. Children, your good forlune is great. 
At a time when the great majority of children go on in neglect and abandon- 
ment, with only want for thoir leachar, and Iheir passions for Iheir gnides; in 
days when so many, so innnraerably many, better and more fortunate children, 
suffering under a combination of harshness, violenoe, and bad guidance, divecl«d 
from the paths of nature, not educated, but trained only into a one-sided, empty 
show of knowledge, and aa equally one-»ded pretense and fashion of practical 
efSeiency, and thus oflered np to the world ; in such a time, you are not given 
over to abandonment and neglect ; want is in no respect your bad counselor ; nor 
are Ihe dubious impulses of passion used in your training. Amongst us, neither 
vanity nor fear, neither honor nor shame, neither reward Qor punishment, as they 
are elsewhere almost universally used, purposely and as part of the method, are 
used to show you the path in which you are to go. The divine nature, which is 
in you,'ia counted hoiy in you. Tou are, among us, what the divine nature 
within yon and without you summon you to be. We oppose no vile force against 
your gifts or your tendencies; we constrain them not — we only develop them. 
We do not instil into you what is ours, what eiisls in as as corrupted by oursolvos; 
we develop in you what remains unoorrgpted within yourselves. Among us, you 
are not under the misfortune of seeing your whole being, your whole humauity, 
eubordinated, and thus saerificed to the training of some single power, some sin- 
gle view of your nature. It is far from us lo make you such men as we are. Jt 
ia far from us to make you sneh men as the majority of the men of the time a'.. 
Under our hands, you will become such men as your naliii'ea require; as Ibo 
holy, the divine, within your natures, require. Father in heaven, graut to na 
that the purpose of our labors may be visibly and undeniably in thee, and through 
thee. Men around us assert that we prt^ose, aa the ultimate end of our labors, 
not Ihine uudtirslanding, thy wisdom ; but ihy humanity. No, no ! It is far from 
me to resign myself lo the cunning and art of my race, confined U> the limits 
within which those faculties do their work. It is far from me lo seek, as the end 
of my hibor, a confined development of the lower endowments of men, and of 
their material senses. O God, no t What I seek is, lo elevate human nature to 
its highest, its noblest ; and this I seek tfl do by love Only in the holy power 
of love do I recognize the basis of the development of my race to whatever of 
the divine and eternal lies within its natare. All the capacities for intellect, and 
art, and knowledge, which are within my nature, I hold to be only means for the 
divine elevation of the heart to love. It is only jn the elevation of man that I rec- 
ognize the possibility of the development of the race ilself to manhood. Love is 
the only, the eternal foundation of the training of our race to humanity. The 
error was great, the deception immeasurable, of believing that I sought the com- 
plete development of human nature by a one-sded cultivation of the intellect ; by 
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(he exclueWe study of arithmetic and mathematics. No. I Eeek it through the 
unirereallty of love. .. So, no. I seek not trainiog to mathematics, I seek train- 
ing to humanity ; and this comeB only through love. Let your lives, yonr whole 
Uves, my children, show that the whole parpose of my instruolion was only love, 
and elevation to humanity through love. They will show it. The error of be- 
lieving that I sought any other end, of believing that my method was intended 
only to obtain for the poor better means of earning bread, will disappear. Deeply 
beloved children, you will cause it lo disappear. This error has arisen, not from 
rne, not from my labors, not from mj inslruelJons lo yon ; bnt only from hasty 
glances at my books, the speoial means of developing angle (acuities. 

Your existence is a contradiction of this opinion, which gladdens my heart. 
Since your examination, I have seen you only for a moment yesterday, I have 
spoken with yoa but little j but my heart is full of affection for yon. How lilfle 
were those miserable mechanical accomplishments, which we dealt with, filling 
yonr minds ! Freedom, courage, elevating strife after the lofty, the noble ; these 
were upn yonr brows, in your eyes, in yonr glances. In your whole being. The 
bliss of love beamed from many eyes. Peace was upon your lips. Tou 
were far more yourselves, and for the sake of God, than you were created by us. 
The lalenta which you possess appear in their own form, as you possess them, 
and not at all as we have given them to you. It is true that, among us, the bonds 
of the folly, the self-seeking, and the misery of our day, are loosed. With us, a 
man may be poor. With us, any one may be destitute of all those means toward 
artistic training which are attainable by wealth and by Civor, and may yet claim 
all the elevation of miud and of heart for which human nature is created. 
Among as, the saying is not heard, that ha who is bom to eat hay may eat hay. 
We know no class of men bom only to live like beasts. We believe that the 
lolly endowmenta of human nature are fonnd in all mnka and conditions of men. 
We believe that as every man, who does righteously, is acceptable before God his 
creator, so that every man, to whom God himself has (pven lofty powers of mind 
and of heart, is entitled to assistance, before the eyes of men, and in the midst of 
them, in the development of the powers which God has given him. Therefore is 
it that we simpbfy the means of that development ; and therefore that we found 
npon the holy power of love. Children, that this love may increase, and be as- 
sured within yoo, is all that we propose foe our object. Instruction, as such, and 
of itself, does not produce love, any more than it produces hate. Therefore it is 
that it is not the essence of education. Love is its essence. 
27 
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UroN closer inveeligatiOB of aB these practreal meara of eleTating ^e poor, 
we shall not be able to conceal from otn'selves the tiict that they all alike lack the 
firm certainty arising from the inmOBt pnre sprit of aH tree and profotlllilly thor- 
ough human education, ramelj, the divinely-given inrtinot of fhther and mother; 
the divinely-given impulse rf childlike insUncts 5 the everlasting pnrily of bcolh- 
eriy and sisterly affection, which never passea beyond the narrow circle of the 
domestic relations. Thej' all lack the cert^nty and continaity which comes Fhnn 
the connection of material stimuli to faith and love nith Hmiturly powerful etlmnli 
to intellectual and physical activity, which appeal to the whole Of human natnre 
in freedom and by conviction. They all lack the lofty, holy influence of home. 
Their eilemal scale of magnitadu, on one hand, deprives (hem all of the genial 
intimatencEs of domeetia life, whioh can only exist within a narrow cirde of Lttle 
close relations ; and, on the other hand, thcb^ organization always rather mak^s 
forcible impressions by pnblio or at least by external force, than exerts the blessed 
ioflaence of domestic prely; and who can conceal from himielf how nnlatherly 
and nnmotherly are the human beings often sent forth by such inatltutjons, owing 
to their dreumstances, and espedally to ^1 sorta of influences and intereeta from 
directors, managers, stewards, &c.1 Who oan estimate the difficulties which 
innst arise from thb sonroe, in saeh institutions, in the way of the inner, holy es- 
senee of true human education ! Such institutions, however, owing to the pres- 
ent condition of non-edueation, and rf the corresponding moral, mental, and do- 
mestic debasement from overrefincmenl, are at present an ni^nt necessity. May 
God grant that the heart of those of the present day may be interested Id the 
object, and take pity even according to the prevailing contracted views on the 
want and degradation of the poor, in all that concerns both soul nnd body — but 
that, at the same time, it will not be forgotten that good institutions for the relief 
of sufferers by fire and water are not good institutions for the ednoation of the 
poor. Provident regulations for the prevention of losses by fire and water may, 
ailer a fashion, be classed under the head of institutions for educating the poor ; 
but institutions for relieving actual losses by them can not. 

The only sure foundation Upon winch we must build, for institutions for popular 
education, national cultnre, and elevating the poor, is the parental heart; which, 
by means of the innocence, truth, power, and purity of its love, kmdlea in the 
children the belief in love } by means of whioh all the bodily and mental powers 
of the children are united to obedience in love, and to diligence in obedience. It 
is only in the holiness of home that the eqaal development of all the human &c- 
ulties can be directed, managed, and assured ; and it is from this prunt that edu- 
cational ef&rts most be conducted, if education, as a national aflair, is to have real 
reference to the wants of the people, and is to cause, by its influence, the coincid- 
ing of external human knowledge, power, and motivea with the internal, everlast- 
ing, divine essence of onr nature. 
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If the saying is true, " It is easy to add to what is already diacovered," it la in- 
finilciy more trne that it is easy to add to the ioward elernal goodness of huniaa 
natnre, whatever exteraai goodness human bWH tan communicats to our raoe ; 
bat to reverse [his ptucess, to endeavor to develop that eternal inward goodnesa 
of humau nature, ont of our mere miserable human art, deprived of its divine 
fodndiitJon ; this is the cause of the deepest error of the wretched debasement of 
the present time. The homes of the people — I do not say of the mob, for the 
mob have no homes — the homes of the people are the centers where nnites all 
that is divine io those powers of human nature which admit of educo^on. . . . 

The greatest evil of our tJme, aud the greatest and almost insurmountable obstacle 
to the operation of any thorough meais is this, Ihat the fathers and mothers of our 
times have almost universally lost the oonaoiousnesa that they can do any thing — 
every thing — for the education of their children. This great falling away from 
their faith, of fathers and mothers, is the universal source of the superlicial char- 
In order to improve the education of the people as a national interest, and uni- 
versally, it is, above all, neoessary that parents should be awakened again to con- 
soiousneEB that they can do something— much— ^very thing — for the education of 
their children. Fathers and mothers most, above all, learn to feel vividly how 
great an advantage— as intrusted by God and their own oonacience with the duty 
of educating their own children — they enjoy, over any others to he employed as 
asMstants therein. And, lor like reasoas, it is indispensable that there should be 
a general public recognition of the fact that a child who has lost father and mother 
is still a pcmr, unfortunate orphan, even though his guardian can employ the first 
among all the masters of edncation in the world to leach Ijim. . . . 

. . . Truth ia every where and nowhere; and only he lives in the truth 
tvho sees it every where, as a phenomenon bound up with a thousand others, and 
nowhere, as an exacting, isolated idol before him. But the visionary weakness of 
man easily leads him to carve a graven image out of every great idea whieh he 
takes to his bosom, and to recogoize and admit all troth, all the rights of men, 
only with a one-sided reference to this idol, and to whatever may serve its selfish 
requirements. Even great men, and deep thinkers, ase not secure from the dan- 
ger of seeing isolated opinions become almost a sort of monomania ; not indeed 
as absolutely as those, the terror of mankind, which are heard from hopeless bed- 
lamites I yet it is undeniabla that lavorite ooneeptions pushed too far, and views 
which become daily familiar, are liable, even in deep thinkers, to acquire such a 
sort of hai'daess that it easily become* imposiable to treat them as they are, moral 
and intellectual, without prejudice, and freely, but the thinker becomes a servant 
to his idea. The world is full of men thus prejudiced fi>r some particular views. 
Arc there not hundreds tn every profession — military, civil, judicial, or any other, 
distinguished each in his deparbnent^— who are bolden by their opinions relative 
to their favorite pnrsnjt. In a manner at least very similar to those pssessed hy a 
monomania ? I must proceed stiil further. I must ask myself whether there are 
not, amongst us, many traces of this hardening into views of some great idea ! I 
must ask, distinctly, have not incompatible ideas become equally fixed, in this way, 
in our heads f This I believe so truly to be the case, that I am completely con- 
vinced that we can in no way arrive at a universal interna! union of the hour, and 
at an actual harmony of views relative to what we call our method, except hy ef- 
forta to put npon an equality within us all views relative to that method — whether 
mathematical, theol<^cal -philosophical, natural-philosophical, humanist, philan- 
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Ihroplst, or whatever — and by not permitting ourselves to be governed by any 
idea which is in progress of bccomLDg fixed, as I have described. K we can lift 
ourselves to this point, the stand to which our efforts hnve come, by moans of the 
determinatioQ of some of ns to conform oarselvee in certain views, would, by 
meanfi of the im^reased power of each of us within his department, become really 
valuable for the whole of our enterpr lae ; and I am certain tliat, in that case, none 
of us would intrude himself beyond the circle in whioh he oan work most profit- 
ably for the promotion of our designs. In that ease, I myself should not be en- 
tirely without that circle. On the contrary, I am sure that the sentence of death, 
of moral and intellectual failure, would no longer be passed upon me with so much 
zeal and pleasure as has been the case for years immediately around me. Many 
would then be convinced that I am alive. The misunderstandings which are and 
most be every moment crowding about me, as things are, are innumerable. But 
if they are for ever and ever to be taken as true against me, because they last 
long and are accompanied with the influence of men very active hereabouts, what 
must I think of such a fate I What I do think is this ; that courts which con- 
demn the accused on sach evidence will be abhorred by the whole unprejudiced 
world. And for the future I have no fears on this account. I am not ungrateful, 
and never shall be known as such. . . . Friends, brothers! coldnesses have 
crept in among us, which are the result of the whole extent of the history of our 
association and of that outwardly chaotic condition, which has overpowered the 
goodness and nobility which lay and still lies at the bottom of our associaUon, and 
liave bmnght it to pass that, here and there among us, one looks at another through 
spectacles whose glasses are no longer clear, and can be clear no more. Broth- 
ers ! the evils of our house are not of to-day, nor of yesterday. They came from 
atar. From the beginning of our union, we have admitted among us habits and 
ways of living which must necessarily, by their very nature, produce disagree- 
ments; and it is absolutely necessary that, in order to judge of these, we should 
look carefully hack to the days of the be^nning of our association. It was in 
truth then that the origin of the evils, under which we have lain so long, sprouted 
and took root. What is passed is no longer here ; but, even though we forget it, 
its influence is no less upoB the presenL Friends, brothers ! the hours when we 
united ourselves in the beginning, were hours of perfect dreaming; and of great 
error in that dreaming. In those days the world seemed to seek what we sought, 
and to love what wa loved. The delusion of the lime fell in with our efTorls ; the 
interests of the public authorities seemed at that time to have become the same 
with our own -, even (he selfishness of thousands, now in opposition to us, seemed 
then to coincide with our views. What we did was thought excellent before it 
was understood ; even before we ourselves understood it. Honors and praises 
carried us almost beyond ourselves. The pecuniary prospeiity of our undertaking 
seemed to us to be seonred, almost without eflbrt and without care. But the vis- 
ion of this paradise in the air soon passed by. The thorns and thistles of the 
woild soon hegan to grow up around us, as they do round the lives and doings of 
all men. But the dreams of those days profited us nothing. They weakened our 
powers, when they so varionsly and so urgently needed strengthening. Truly, 
the climate of those days was (oo pleasant for ns. We prepared ourselves for liv- 
ing in the warm South, when the hard, cold days of the North were awaiting na. 
Why should we conceal fiom ourselves the IruthJ The vigor and purity of our 
ardor for onr object grew weak in those days, and became, in some cases, only a 
pretense while good (bnuno lasted, not knowing the power of that zeal which tii 
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mirfiHlDiie still baroB, and is not extinguished even in days of the greatest trouble. 
1 mjsdf see in those days the origin of the evils which oppress ns now ; and con- 
sider iDcoirect all opinions respecting our iater couditloD, which do not have refer- 
ence to these earlier sources of them. It is always necessary, in judging of any 
partienlar situation or occurrence among us, to have reference to the eharacter of 
the Ijond wliioh united us to each other ; whose peculiar quality waa this, that no 
one of ns was, by virtue of that bond, any other than what the pecnliaritjes of his 
own personsl, individual nature made him. Consider the impnrtanec of this 
point ; that among as nature did every thing, art nothing. In reference to the 
peiwons of the adult members of our house, we lived without government, and 
without obedience. No more free development of our individnflhty can be imag- 
ined ^ nor any condition more dangerous and oppressive to my home and my 
place. Friends ! in your judgments upon my condition and my conduct, conader 
this, and reflect, further, upon the great concourse of persons who became mem- 
bers of the establishment, without knowing what we sought, without desiring what 
we had, without the abilities which we needed ; and who thns were, in reference 
to myself, presuming, and unrestrained in their conduct, just in proportion as I 
was nnder constraint with reference to them. Friends! consider the estahjieh- 
ment in the eitent of all its relations : all the necessitjes into which I feil, all the 
burdens which came upon me; and compare them with my deBlilolion of all 
those means and powers which were required to meet, even in a distant degree, 
the external and internal requirements of our association. Friends! onr inno- 
cence at the beginning of our assoeialion was praisewOTthy, and the aims of that 
innocence were praiseworthy. Bnt did innocence ever overcome the power of 
the many t And is it not a mere natural necessity that it should yield to that 
power I Or did it ever perfect an enterprise which ventured to throw itself, with 
all its outward weaknesses, into the power of the world and the current of it, 
without a strong steersman, as our enterprise did 1 Truly, we, in the dreams of 
onr first innocence, sought for such a life as ancient piety dreamed of in a cloister ; 
and at the same time we lived in the utmost imaginable freedom. The youngest 
of our inmates soon almost universally practiced a freedom of speech which the 
world permits to no novices ; and of the elder ones, none thought of any privi- 
leges of a father-prior. And I represented the abbot of the monastery ; when, 
in some respects, I was much more Ht for the donkey of the monastery, or at least 
the sheep, than the abbot. Friends! I speak plainly on this point. All tbia 
is Weil nnderstood j and does not at ail derogate from the real good which has 
been planted, has taken root, and still exists among us, and which is so perfectly 
Weli known by its results on so many of our pupils, and by the conduct and the 
success of so many adult men who have been trained among us. But it is now 
time, and also a duty, to turn onr attention, with truth, freedom, and earnestness, 
to a subject important in itself, and which on various accounts has attracted thu 
attention of the world. We must endure the responsibilities of our places ; and 
it would be well if a deeper conseiouBness of this obligation prev^led among us. 
From this responsibility we can not escape. All that is noble and pure — even 
that which is noblest and purest in the world— if it inoreases and grows great 
rapidly, must then decrease and deteriorate ; and we grew much too fast, in our 
efforts aTlvr oar good object, to know and practice snfGcieatly tlie rules which 
would have maintained and strengthened the growth of what was good amongst 
ns. The greater number of those who called themselves ours, came to us rather 
by chance than by election or onr choice ; and however the temporary appear- 
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aaoe of many Ihinga amongBt as might have been understood by a practiced eye 
to indionte only their ephemeral naturs, must of tliem ihonght mj imprudence and 
weakneas perennial. This onnld of coarse Dot do otherwise than to originate al- 
most inourable eviU amongst ua. Even the best eDlerprise, if it iuereaaes too 
rapidly, becomes degraded by the evil qualities of the mass which accretes to it j 
tlieD eeJzes, with the vigorous radical power of evil, upon the usually vreah root! 
of what 1b good ; and then becomes, even while iDl«rmingled with the overpowered 
goodoeBS yet remaiuiug, a recruiting-station for evil, which gathers in every incau- 
tious paaeer-by ; and experience shows that luea once euliated on the »de of evil 
BwiD become swam conspirators for it, and, although feeblci in the ordinary opera- 
tions of life, shoiv great power and much bad cunning in promoting their eiil 
objects, whether idleness, disorder, impudence, or whatever they may be — or at 
least in obstructing the dominion of their oppoeites. When things come to this 
pass, whether in a small or large association of men, the neoeaaky of some govern- 
ing authority, competent to control such a state of elfaint, becomes fully recog- 
nized ; and, at however late a period, aid from such authority Is sought for. But 
the very cause that makes such control sought for, disenables ihiee who apply to 
snch authority from judging of it. Judgments formed in such cases are, therc- 
foi'e, commonly wrong } and the neceeeilous stale into which saoh applioanla have 
&llen, is almost always a bad connsetor. This was the case with us. We sought 
and sought, but did not find. And at no time was there more error relative to 
myself. Every one thought me unfit to govern ; but I was still permitted to re- 
main, US if I were fit, and the relations of all remained HUoh as if I were so. 
This condition of afiairs could lead u> no relief. I should anrely have succiunhed 
nnder it, had not the protecting providence of God so graciously watched over 
me, that often the apparently unavoidable resnlts of my faults passed by, as if they 
had not happened. This is so true, that I myself do not know, and can not ex- 
plain it Eo myself, how I have been able to pass through (be turbulent and track- 
less chaos into which I have been cast, without entire ruin ; and to attain to that 
point of power and efficiency upon which 1 see and feel myself to be standing. 
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This work was written in 1801, and ia in the form of letters to Pesta- 
lomd's fricwd Qesner, of Zurich, son of the author of " The Death of 
Abel ; " and was, indeed, drawn np at his request Its purpose ia to 
present in a condensed form the history of the development of Peatalozzi's 
views on the principles and practice of instrucOon, up to the period of the 
composition of the work. 

The name is not appropriate to the actual contents of the book; for 
instead of containing such details of rudimenlary instructions as mothers 
might give, it is mainly a careful and condensed compend of an extended 
course, adapted to the minds of teachers of some experience. The title 
was given with reference to the previous work, " Leonard and Gertrude" 
in which Gertrude is represented as a pattern teacher for young children; 
and it signifies merely that the present wwk sets forth at greater length 
the principles and practice of the former one. It has an allusive pro- 
priety rally. 

The work commences with reference to Pestalozzi's early confusion of 
ideas respecting education, and states briefly his early labors for improv- 
ing the condition of the poor. But he says his early hopes, as ex- 
pressed in Iselin's "Ephemeridea " (1782,) were no less comprehensive than 
his later ones. His progress had been in working out the detdls of the 
application of his principles to practical instruction. In the course of the 
unsuccessful experiment at Neuhof, he proceeds, he had acquired an 
acquaintance with the real needs of the Swiss people, altogether deeper 
than that of his coteroporaries. In the despondent years then following, 
he endeavored to do something toward supplying those needs, by com- 
posing and publishing his " Inquiries into the Course of Nature in the 
Development of Mankind." But Pestalozzi was not made for a master of 
theories, whether in social or mental philosophy, or elsewhere. His work 
neither satisfied him nor commanded the attention of the public. 

Pestalozzi then traces his career as a practical educator, beginning with 
his sudden resolution to become a schoolmaster, and his bold assumption, 
single-handed and without money, books, apparatus, or any thing except 
a ruinous old building, of the charge of the school of homeless poor 
children atStanz, and pausinglo give brief accounts, partly autobiograph- 
ical, of his three assistants, Kriisi, Buss, and Tobler.* 

Besides the exposition of his practical views, of which the following 
pages present an abstract in h's own words, the work contains aoonsider- 

p. 1S5. 
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able portion of polemic matter, directed agiunst cotemporarj evils and 
errors in received modes of education. A principal origin of the superfi- 
cial and unsubstantial character of these modes he finds to have been the 
introduction of printing, which, according to him, has caused an excessive 
devotion to mere language, without regard to thought, and has resulted 
in making book-men, instead of thinkers, 

The latter portion of the work contains a somewhat obscure and un- 
satisfactory statement of the position of religious educatjon in his system, 
and of the mode of giving it ; which, however, is by no means to be taken 
as an adequate presentation of Pestalozii'a views on this point- 

The positive part of the book may be considered as an extended an- 
swer to the question, " What is to be done to give the child all the theo- 
retical and practical knowledge which he will need in order to perform 
properly the duties of his life, and thus to attain to inward contentment?" 

This answer professes to discuss both the theory and the practice re- 
ferred to in the question ; but the former is predominant, although there 
is an honest effort to give the latter its proper place. 

The following pages will sufficiently present the chief features of the 
most important portion of the work, that which sets forth the system of 
instraction within the three primary divisions of Number, Form, and 
Speech. For a more full account and analysis of this hook, see "Ameri- 
can Journal of Mueation," Vol. IV., Number 10, (Sept 1857,) p. 73, et 
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Popular education once lay before me like an immengo marsh, in the mire of 
which I waded about, until 1 had discovered the sources from wliich its waters 
spring, as well as the causes by which their free courae is obatnicted, and 
made myself acqufunted with those points from which a hope of draining its 
pools might iie conceived. 

Tou shiill now follow me yourself for a while through these labyrinthine wind- 
ings, from which I extricated mjself by accident rather than by my own art 
or reflection. 

Ever HEce my youthful days, the course of my feelings, rolled on lite a 
mighty stream, was directed U> this one point ; namely, to stop the sources of 
that misery in which I saw the people around me immersed. 

It is now more than thirty years since I first put my hand to this same work, 
which I am still pursuing. Iselin's " l^iJievierides" hoar witoess that my present 
dreams and wishes are not more comprehensive than those which I was even 
then seeking to realize. 

I lived for years together in a drde of more than fifty pauper children ; in 
poverty did I share my bread with them, and lived mjself like a pauper, to try 
if I could teach paupers to live as men. 

The plan which I had formed for their education embraced agriculture, manu- 
fecture, and commerce. But, young ss I was, I knew not what attention, and 
what powers, the realization of my dreams would require. 1 allowed myself 
to be guided by a deep and dedded feeling of what seemed to me essential to 
the execution of my project ; and it is true that, with all the experience of after 
life, I have found but little reason to modify the views I then entertained. 
Nevertheless my confidence in their truth, founded upon the apparent infallibil- 
ity of my feeling, became my rum. For it is equally true, on the other hand, 
that in no one of the three departments above-mentioned did I possess any prac- 
tical ability for the management of details, nor wM my mind of a cast to Keep 
up a persevering attention to little things ; and, in an insulated position, with 
limited means, I was unable to procure such assistance as might have made up 
for my own deficiencies. In a short time I was surrounded with embarrasa- 
ments, and saw the great object of my wishes defeated. 

In the struggle, however, in which this attempt involved me, I had learned a 
vast deal of truth ; and I was never more fully convinced of the importance 
of my views and plans than at the moment when they seemed to be for ever set 
at rest by a total feilure. My heart too was sail aiming at the same objftt ■ 
and, being now myself plunged into wretchedness, I had a better opportunity, 
than any man in prosperity ever can have, of making myself intimately ac- 
quainted with the wretchedness of the people, and with its sources, I suffered 
even as the people suffered ; and Hiey appeared to nie such as they were, and 
as they would not have shewn themselves to any one else. For a length of 
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jeara I sat amongat tliom like Uie owl among the birds. I was cast away by 
men, and Hieir sneers followed after me. " Wretch that thou art ! " they ex- 
claimed; "thou art less able than the meancat laborer to help thyself, and yet 
thou aoeieat thyaeh" able to help the peoplel " Tet amidst the scorn which I 
read on all lips, the mighty stream of my feeling was still directed to the same 
point; to atop the iourees of the miaeiy in which I saw the people around me 
sinking; and in one reapect, at leastj my power was daily increased. My mis- 
fortune was a school, in which Providence had placed me to learn truth for my 
great object ; and I learned of it more and more. That which deceived no 
other, has ever deceived me; but what deceived evety one else, now deceived 
me no longer. 

I knew the people in a manner in which no one around me knew them. 
The glitter of prosperity arising tVom the newly-introduced manufactures, the 
freshened aspect of their housea, the abundance of their iian'ests, all this could 
not deceive me; nor even the Soeratio discoursing of some of their teachers, 
nor the reading associations among bailiffs' sons and hair-drcsaers. I saw their 
misery, but I lost myself in the vast prospect of its scattered and insulated 
Bourcea ; and while ray knowledge of their real condition ijecame every day 
more extensive, my practical capability of remedying the evils under which 
they labored, increased in a far less proportion. Even " Leonard <md Gtaimde," 
the work which sympathy with liieir sufferings extorted from me, was, after all, 
Irot the production of my internal jnabihly to offer them any real help. I 
stood amor^ my contemporaries like a monument which bespeaks hte, but is in 
itself dead. Many cast a glance upon it ; but they could appreciate me and 
my plana no better than I myself was able to form a correct estimate of the 
various powers, and the details of knowledge, necessary tp carry tliem into 
effect. 

I grew careless ; and, being swallowed up in a vortex of anxiety for outward 
action, I neglected to work out to a sufficient depth, within my own mind, the 
ibundationa of what I intended to bring about^ 

Had I done this, to what internal elevation might I have risen for the accom- 
plishment of my purposes I and how rapidly should 1 then have reached my 
iuml I attained it not, because I was unworthy of it; because I sought it 
merely in the outward ; because I allowed my love of truth and of justice to 
become a passion which tossed me aboul^ like a tom-up reed, on the wares of 
life, nor would permit me to take root again in firm ground, and to unbihe 
that nourishment and strength of wliieh I stood so much in need for the fur- 
therance of my object. It was &r too vain a hope, that some one else would 
rescue that loose reed from the waves, and secure it in the ground in which I 
myself neglected to plant it 

Oh, my dear friend 1 "Who is ttse man that haa but one feeling hi common 
ipith Dy souJ, Bad knows not bow low T roust now have Eunk 1 And Ihoi^ 
my beloved Gesner, before thou readest on, wilt c 



Deep dissatisfaction was gnawing my heart; eternal truth and eternal' recti- 
tude were converted by my passion into airy castles. With a hardened mmd 1 
dung stubbornly to words and sounds which had lost within me the basis of 
truth. Thus I degraded myself every day more with the worship of common- 
plaeea, and the trumpeting of those quackeries, wherewith these modem Umea 
pretend to better the condition of mankind. 
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I wag not, however, insensible to tiiis internal abaaeinent, nor did I fail to 
atru^le against it. For three jeara I toiled, mors tlian I can express, oyer my 
"£iq n b II Cou / A hi Ih Sevelopment of Maakmd," chiefly 

with i w t g t settled in ray w m d as to the progress of my faTorile 
ideas, d to I g m m feel s^ to harmony with my notions of civil 

right d m ral b1 gT,t B t ti w Ir likewise, is no more than a testi- 

mony f mj temul p cify m 1 1 y of my reflective Acuities. The 
Bubje t t mp i ly VI w d, is there a due esercise of power to 

comh tmylf 85 tt^dyt that practical ability whicli was 

requia te ( m p rpose It nly rved U. inereaae that deficiency within 
myself nai g f m diaprop rb b tw my power and my Itnowledge, 
which t w d sj sabl h 1 1 sh nil fill p, though I grew every day more 
unable to do so. 

Nor did I reap more than I sowed. My book produced upon thoso around 
me the same effect aa did every thing else I did ; hardly any one understood 
me; and in my unmediate neighborhood there were not two men to be found, 
who did not hint that they cocMdored the whole book as a heap of nonsense. 
And even lately, a man of importance, who has much kindnosa for me, said 
with Swiss familiarity: " Don't you now feel yourself; Mr. Pestalozzi, that when 
you wrote that book you did not know what you wanted to be at? " Thus, 
however, to bo misunderstood and wronged was my lot ; but instead of profiting 
by it, as I ought to have done, I warred agtunst my misfortune with internal 
acorn and a general contempt of mankind ; and by thus injuring the foundation, 
which my cause ought to have had within myselt) I did it infinitely more harm 
than all those could do, by whom I was misunderstood and despised. Tet I 
had not lost sight of my aim; but my adherence to it was no more than the 
ohstinacy of a perverted imagination and a murmuring heart; it was on a pro- 
fined soil that I sought to cherish the sacred plant of human happiness. 

I, who had just then, in my " IrtqmiTies," declared tlie claims of civil right aa 
were claims of our animal nature, and therefore essential impediments to moral 
purity, the only thing that ia of real value to human nature, now descended 
HO low, that amidst the violent convulsions of the revolution I expected the 
mere sound of social ayatema, and of pohticat theories, to produce a good effect 
upon the men of ray age, who, with few exceptiona, hved upon mere puff and 
swell, seeking power, and hankering after well-set tables. 

My bead was gray ; yet I was still a child. With a heart in which all the 
foundations of Hie were shaken, I still pursued, in those stormy times, my fit- 
vorite object ; but my way waa one of prejudice, of passion, and of error. To 
bring to light the inveterate causes of social evils, to spread impassioned views 
of the social constitution and the unalterable basis of man's rights, nay, to turn 
to account the spirit of violence which had risen up amongst us, for the cure of 
some of the Ms under which the people suffered ; such were the means by 
which I hoped and sought to efiect my purpose. But the purer doctrines of 
my former daya had been but sound and word to the men among whom I lived; 
how much lesa, then, waa it to be expected, that they should apprehend my 
meaning in the view which I now took. Even this inferior sort of truth they 
contaminated by their filth ; they remained the same aa ever ; and they acted 
toward me in a manner which I ought to have anticipated, but wliidi I did not 
anticipate, because the dream of my wishes kept me suspended in mid-air, and 
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my soul waa a stranger to that solflalmess by wMoh I miglit have recognized 
tiiem in their true colors I waa decen ed not only in every fox, tut also in 
every fool; and to every one that came belore me, and spoke well, I gave full 
credit for the sincerity of his intentions "W ith all this I knew more tlian any 
one else about the people, and about IJie sources of their savage and degraded 
condition; but I wished nothing further than that those sourcea might be 
slopped, and the evda which sprang Ironi thera arrested ; and the new men, 
(noni homing) of Ileh otia, whose wishe'S went further, and who had no knowl- 
edjte of the condition of the people, found, of course, that I waa not made for 
them. These men, in their new position, like shipwrecked women, look every 
Btraw for a, masl, on which the republic might he driven to a safe shore i but 
me, me alone, they t«olt for a straw not fit for a ily to cling to. 

They knew it not, they intended it not ; but they did me good, more good 
than any men have ever done me. They reatored me to myself; Ibr, in the 
flmaiement caused by the sudden change of their ship's repiur into a sliipwreck, 
I had not another word left, tut that which I pronounced in the firat days of 
confusion: "I will turn schoolmaefer." For this I found confidence. I did 
turn schoolmaster. Ever since I have been engaged in a mighty stru^le, and 
compelled, as it were, in spite of myself^ to fill up those internal deficiencies by 
which my purposes were formerly defeated. 

To lay before you, my friend, the whole of my existence, and my operations, 
since that period, is my present task. Tlirough legrand I had made some in- 
terest with the first Directoire for the subject of popular education, and I was 
preparing to open an extensive establishment for that purpose in Argovie, when 
Stanz was burnt down, and Legrand requested mo to make the scene of mis- 
ery the first scene of my operations. I went ; I would have gone into the re- 
motest clella of the mount^ns, to come nearer to my mm ; and now I really did 
come nearer. . . . But ima^ne my position. . . . Alone, destitute of all 
means of instruction, and of ell other assistance, I united m my person the 
offices of superintendent, paymaster, steward, and sometiines chambermaid, in 
a half-ruined house. 1 was surrounded with ignorance, disease, and with every 
kind of novelty. Tie number of children rose, by degrees, to eighty ; all of 
different ages ; some full of pretensions ; others inured to open beggary ; and 
all, with a few solitary exceptions, entirely ignorant What a tesk I to educate, 
to develop these children, what a task I 

I ventured upon it. I stood in the midst of tlicso children, pronouncing va- 
rious sounds, and asking them to imitate them ; whoever saw it, waa struck 
with the effect It is true it was a meteor which vanishes in the air as soon aa 
it appears. No one understood its nature. I did not understand it myaelE It 
was the result of a simple idea, or rather of a fact of human nature, which was 
revealed to my foehngs, but of which I waa far fiom having a dear c<: 
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1. The Elbuektart Ueahs of iNSTHucnoN Depehd upon Hujebbh, Form, 

AND SpBBCH. 

Ideas of the elements of instruction were for a long time working in mj 
mind, vividly though indistinctly, until at last, like a, "Dens «c mwAina," the 
conception that Ihe means of the ebim^wn of aU owr mtaiiional knoivlaige pro- 
ceed from nwmfrer, form, and speech, seemed suddenlj lo give me new light on 
Hie point which I was investigating. 

After long consideration of the subject — or rather, uncertain dreams about 
it — I at last set myself to conceive how an educated mac proceeds, and must 
proceed, when endeavoring to abstract, and graclnally make clear, any subject 
now floating confusedly and dimly before hjs eyes. 

In such a case, he will — and must — observe the three following points: — 

1. How many subjects, or how various ones, axe before him. 

2. Howthcylook; what is their form and outline. 

3. What they are called ; how ho can recall each t« mind by means of a 
sound, a word. 

The doing this evidently presupposes, in such a man, the following developed 
powers : — 

1. Tiie power of considering unlike objecta in relaUon to their forms, and of 
recalling to mind their material 

2. That of abstracting these objects as to their number, and of distinctly 
conceiving them either as one or as many. 

3. That of repeatir^ by language, and fixing, so as not h) be forgotten, the 
conception of an object as to number and form. 

Thus I conclude that number, form, and speech are commonly the element- 
ary moans of instruction, since they include the whole sum of the external 
qualities of an object, so !ke as relates to ita extent and number, and become 
known to my intellect through speech. Instruction, as an art, must thus, by 
an invariable law, proceed from this threefold basis, and endeavor 

1. To teach the children to consider any object brought before (heir con- 
sciousness, as a unity; that is, as separate from whatever it seems to be bound 
up with. 

2. To teach them an acquaintance with tlie form of each such object ; its size 



3. To make them as early as possible acquainted nith the whole circle of 
words and names of all the objects known to them. 

The instruction of children being to proceed tVom these three elemenlaiy 
points, it is evident, ag^n, that tiie Srst efforts of the art must be directed to 
develop, establish, and strengthen, with the utmost psychological skill, the fun- 
damental knowledge of numbering, measuring, and speaking, npoji whose cor- 
rect attainment depends the right knowledge of all visible objeeta; and after- 
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ward to bring the means of developing and trunmg tlip^e three departments 
of menbd attainment to Uie liigh^ degree of Bimplicilj of perfection, and of 
agreement togeliier. 

The only difficulty wbich occurred to me upon the reci^:nition of these three 
elementary points was thia: Why are not all those conditions of things, which 
we recognire Uirough the three aonscSj not elementary in the Banie sense, as 
number, form, and speech ? Bat I soon observed that sH posaible objects have 
number, form, and name; but that the other attributes, recognized through the 
five senaea, are not possessed in common with all others as those are, but only 
Bometimos one and sometimes another of them. Between the three attributes 
of number, form, and name, and others, I also found this substantial and dis- 
tinct difference — that I was unable to make any of the others elementary ]ioinla 
of human knowledge ; while, on the contrary, I saw just as clearly that all 
other such attributea of things as are recognized by the Bve senses, permit 
themselves to be put mlo immediate relations with those three ; and in conse- 
quence, lliat in the instruction of children, knowledge of all the other qualities 
of suhjects roust be deduced immediately from the prehmlnary knowledge of 
form, number and name. I saw l^at by my acquaintance with the unity, form, 
and name of an object, my knowledge of it becomes definite knowledge ; that 
by gradually aiming to know all its other qualities, I acquire a dear knowl- 
edg|; and by understanding the relations of all Sets relative to it, I acquire an 
inleSigeni knowledge. 

I now proceeded further, and found that all our knowledge proceeds from 
three elementary faculties, namely : — 

1. The active faculty, which renders us capable of language. 

2. The ittdeflnite power of mere perception by the senses, which gives us our 
consdousness of all forms. 

3. The definila power of perception not by the senses alone, from which must 
be gained the consciousnEsa of unity, and through it the power of counting 
and computing. 

1 thus concluded that the art of educating our race must be based upon the 
first and simplest reaulta of these three fundamental elements — sound, form, and 
number ; and that instructioa in any one department could and would never 
lead to a result beneflcial to our nature, considered in its whole compass, unless 
these three simple results of our fbndamental faculties should be recognized as 
the universal starting-points for all instruction, flxed as such by nature herself; 
and unless these results were accordingly developed into forms proceeding uni- 
versally and harmoniously from them, and calculated effidentJy and surely to 
carry instruction forward to its completion, through the steps of a progresdon 
unbroken, and dealing ahke and equally with all three. Thia I concluded the 
only means of proceeding in all three of these departments, from indistinct in- 
tuitions to definite ones, from intuitions to clear perceptions, and from clear per- 
oepti<ms to intelligent ideas. 

Thus, moreover, I find art actually and most intimately united with nature, 
or rather with the ideal by means of wliich nature makes the objects of the 
creation known to us; and so was solved my problem, vis^, to discover a com- 
mon oripn of all the means of the art of instruction, and, at the same time, that 
form of it in which the development of the race is defined by the constitution 
Itaelfof our nature;— and tlie difBeulty removed, in t!ie way of applying the 
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mechanical lawa, which I recognized aa at the foundation of human inatruction, 
to that syelera of instruction which the experience of thousands of years liaa 
given to the human race for its own development ; that is, .to writing, mithjae- 
tie, reading, &c 

2. The Fmar Elembntaby Means op Instrdctios H, Accoedinqlt, 



From this arise the following subdivisions of instructioa : — 

A. Tn Tones ; or, the meana of training the organs of apeecb. 

B. In Words; or, the means of becoming acqudnted with aingla objects. 

C. In Language ; ,or, the moans of becoming able to expresa ourselvea with 
clearness relatively to such objccia as become known to us, and to all which we 
are capable of seeing in those objects. 

To repeat these subdivisions. 

A. lantructian in TSmes. This, again, divides itself into instruction in speali- 
ing tones, and singing tones. 

0. Speaking tones. 

Wilh respect to these, it should not be left to chance whether they are heard 
by the child at an early or lale period ; and in great number or in small It ia 
important that he should hear ell of them, and as early as possible. 

His knowledge of them should be complete, before he has attained the ability 
to form them ; and in like manner his power of imilating them all and with fii- 
cility sliould be oompletely developed, before the forms of the letters are laid 
before him, and before his drat exercises in reading. 

The apolKng-boofc must therefore contain all the sounds of which Ungu^;e 
consiala ; and should in eveiy &mily be d^ly repeated by the child wlio is 
studying them, in the presence of the child in the cradle; so that the knowl- 
edge of those sounds may thus by frequent repetition become deeply impressed 
upon the latter, and indeed be made quite indeUble, even before it is able trt 
repeat one of them. 

So one who has not seen it can im^ine how the prononeiation of stich sim- 
ple Bounds aa ba, ba, bo, da, da, da, ma, ma, ma, la, la, la, &&, excites tbe at- 
tention of young children, and stunulotes them; or of the gdn b> Ihe general 
powers of acquisition of the eiiild which comes from the early acquaintanoe 
with these sounds. 

Ie accordance with this principle of the importance of the knowledge of 
sound and tones, before tiio child can imitate them, and in the conviction that 
it is equally important what representations and objects come before the eyes 
of young children, and what Bounds come to his eara, I have composed a "Book 
fitr ifolh^a;" in which I oiplain, by illuminated wood-cuts, not only the fim- 
damental points of number and form, but alao the moat important other attri- 
butes with which the five senses make us acquainted ; and in which, by an 
acquaintance witii many names, thus assured, and rendered vivid by much 
actual inspection, IViture reading is prepared for and made easy. In the same 
way alao. by practice in sounds, preparatory to spelling, I prepare and facilitate 
this study also ; for by this book, I mal:e tbese sounds at home and, I may say, 
quarter them upon the child's mind, be&re the child can pronounce a syllable 
of them. 

I intend to accompany tbese cuts, for the youngest children, with a book of 
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methods, in which eyery word which must be said to the child upon each sub- 
ject elucidated, shall be stated eo clearly that even tiie moat inexperienced 
mother can sufficiently att^ my purpose ; for the resison that not a word will 
need to be added to Uioae which I shall set forth. 

Thus prepared &om the "Book for Mothers" and acquainted by actual practice 
from the spelling-book with the entire extent ofsounds, the child must, as soon as 
bia organs become trained to articulation, become accustomed to repeat over the 
Tarious columns of sounds in the spelling-book, with as much ease aa he does 
such other purposeless sounds as people give him to imitate. 

This book differs from all previous ones in this ; that ita method is nniversa! ; 
and that the pupil himself proceeds in a visible manner, be(^nniag with, the 
vowels, and constructing syllables by the gradual addition of consonants be- 
hind and boIbrB, m a manner which is eomprehon^ve, and which perceptibly 
&cilitates speech and reading. 

My method is : to take each vowel with all the consonants one after another, 
from b to z, and thus to form at first the simple eaay syllables, ab, ad, a^ &o. i 
and then to pot before each of those simple syllables such consonants as arc 
actually so placed in common language ; as, for inatanee, before ab, in succession, 
b, g, sch, St, &c.; making bab, gab, schah, iic By going through all tho vow- 
els in this manner, with this simple preflxing of consonants, I formed first easy 
syllables, and then, by prefixing more consonants, more difEcult ones. This ex- 
ercise necessitated manifold repetitions of the simple sounds, and a genera! and 
orderly classification of all the syllables which are alike in their elements ; re- 
sulting in an indelible impression of their sounds, which is a very great assist- 
ance in learning to read. 

The advantages of the book are explamed in it, as follows : — 

1. It keeps the child at spelling sir^le syllables, until sufficient skill is ac- 

2. By thenuiversal employment of similarities of sound, it renders the repeti- 
tion of similar forma not disagreeable to the child, and thus facilitates the 
design of impressing them indelibly on the mind. 

3. It very rapidly enables the children to pronounce at once every new word 
formed by the addition of new consonants t» syllables already known, without 
being obliged to spell them over beforehand; and also to spell these combina- 
tiOQS by heart, which is afterward a great assistance m orthography. 

In the short introduction prefixed to the book, explaining the use of it, motli- 
era are required themselves to repeat d^y to then" children, before they can 
read, these series of soundS) and to pronounce them in different successions, bo 
as to attract attention, and te give an acquamtance with each separate sound. 
This recitation must he prosecuted with redoubled zeal, and begun again from 
the beginning, as soon as the chQdren begin to speak, to enable them them- 
selves to repeat them, and thus to leam quickly to read. 

In order to make the knowledge of tho written charactcra, which must pre- 
cede spelling, easier to the children, I have annexed them to the spelllng-boolt, 
printed in a lai^ character, in order to mako then' di t net ous n ore easily dis- 
cernible by the eye. 

These letters are to 1)0 pasted sepirat Iv on st if p-iper and pnt before the 
children. The vowels are in red to d at n(,u sh tl em and must be learned 
thoroughly, as well as their pro n at n, b 1 gomg further After this 
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they are by little and little to be taught the consonants, but always alot^ with 
a vowel ; because they can not be procouoeed without a Towel. 

Aa soon aa the children, partly by their eserolse, partly by the spelling which 
I am about to describe, begin to have a suffleiont knowledge of Ihe letters, they 
may bo set at the threefold series of letters, aJEO appended to the book ; where, 
in a amalier type, ia given, over the German printed letter, the German written, 
and the Homau printed letters. The child, reading eadi syllable iu the form of 
letter already familiar U) him, and then repeating it in the other two, will learn 
to read in all three alphabets, without any loss of time. 

Tbe same principle ia still t« be adhered to in these exercises : that every syl- 
lable is nothing but a sound constructed by the addition of a consonant to a 
vowel ; the vowel being thus always the foundation of the syllable. The vowel 
should be laid down firsts— er slid out on the spelling-board hung up on tha 
wall, which should have a groove at the upper and lower aide, in which the lel^ 
tera should stand and move eaaly backward and forward — and the consonants 
added, in the order given in the book. Each syllable should at the same time 
be pronounced by the teacher and repealed by the children, until mdehbly im- 
pressed on their minds. Then the teacher may ask for each letter, in its order 
or out of it ; and make them spell the syllables when covered up out of sight. 

It is very necessary, especially in the first part of the book, U> proceed slowly, 
and never to proceed to any thing new until what precedes it has been learned 
beyond the power of foigetting ; for upon Itiis depends the foundation of the 
whole course of mstniction in reading, npon which what follows is to be built 
by small and gradual additions. 

When in this way the children have arrived at a certain dcgroo of facility in 
spelling, it may be interchanged with exercises of another kind. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a word may be spelled by be^ning with one letter and adding the 
others, one after another, until it ia complete, pronouncing it as each letter is 
added; as, p, pi, pin. Then, the reverse process may be followed, by taking 
away one letter after another, and thus going backward in the same manner ; 
repeating it until tbe children can spell the word by heart, correctly. The same 
thing can also be done by beginning at the end of the word, instead of the be- 
ginnmg. 

Lastly, the word may be divided into syllables, the syllables numbered, and 
repeated and spelled promiscuously by their numbers. 

Great advantages may be gained in achools, by teaching the children, from 
the bepnning, to repeat the words all together at the same moment ; so that tbe 
Bound produced by all shall be heard aa a simple sound, whether the worda 
were repeated to them, or pointed out by the number of the lettera or syUables. 
This keeping time ti^ether renders the instructor'a part quite mechanical, and 
operates with incredible power upon the senses of the diildren. 

When theae exercises in apelling have been gone tlirough with on the tablet, 
the book itself ia then lo be put into the child's hand, aa a first reading-book; 
and he ia to be kept at work upon it nntQ he has acquired the most complete 
facility in reading it. 

So much for inatruction in the sounda of speech. I have to add a word, on 
the sounda of singing. But as anging proper can not be reckoned a means of 
proceeding from indistinct intuitions to clear ideas, that la, aa one of the means 
of instruction which I am at present discussing, but is rather a capacity, to be 
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developed from other points of view, aad for other purposea, I put off its con- 
Bideration to the ^me when I shaD consider the syBtem of education ; saying at 
present only this; that »n^g, according to the general principle, begins with 
what is simplest, completes this, and proceeds only gradually from it, when 
completed, to the beginning of what is new. 

B. The second department of the domain of sound, or of the special element- 
ary means of instruction derived from sound, is — 

Instruction in words, or rather in names. 

I have already remarked that the child must receive its Erst instruction in 
tliia department, also, from the "5iJoS/iM-JI/i!ttffl-«." This is so arranged, that the 
most important subjects of the world, and especiaEy those that, as generic 
names, include whole classes of subjecta within themselves, are discussed ; and 
the mother is enabled to make the child well-acquainted with the moat import- 
ant of all these names. By this course of proceeding, the chQd is prepared, 
even from Us earliest years, for mstruction in names ; that for the second spe- 
cial means of instruction depending on the power of uttering sounds. 

The instruction in names is given by means of series of names of the more 
important subjects, from all the realms of nature, history, geography, and hu- 
man vocations and relations. These columns of words are put into the child's 
hand immediately after the end of hia studies in the spelling-book, as a mere 
exercise in learning to read; and experience has shown me that it is possible 
for the children to have completely committed to memory the columns, within 
no more time than is required to learn to read tbem readily. The advantage of 
so complete a knowledge of such various and comprehen^ve views of names 
at this stage, is immeasurable, in relation to the fedlitation of subsequent in- 
struction. 

C. The third special means of instruction proceeding from the faculty of 
sounds is — 

Instruction in language itself 

And here is the point at which begins to be developed the proper method by 
which the art of instruction, by taking advantage of the development of the capaci- 
ties of the human mind, can ^ve an acquaintance with language which shall keep 
up with tlie course of nature in general development But I should say, rather, 
here begina to develop itself the method by which, according to the will of the 
Creator, man can secure himself from the hands of mere natural blindness and 
natural capability tor instruction, to be put into the hands of the higher powers 
wiiich have been developing in him fbr thousands of yeara ; the method by 
which the human race, independently — man — can secure for the development 
of his powers that more definite and comprehenaive tendency and that more 
rapid progress, for which nature has given him power and means hut no guid- 
ance, and in which she can never guide him while he ia man only; the form in 
which man can do all this without interfering with the loftineas and amplicity 
of the physical development of nature, the harmony that exists in our merely 
sensuous development ; without taking away any part of ourselves, or a single 
hair of that uniform protection which mother nature exercises over even the 
mere physical development. 

All these attainments must be reached by means of a flnisbed art of teaching 
language, and the highest grade of psychology; thus securing the utmost per- 
fection in the mechanism of the natural progresaon from confused ii 
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intolligcnt ideas. Thia ia, in trotli, tkr beyond my powers; and I feel mjselfto 
be, on this eubject, aa the voice of one cijing in the wilderness. 

But the Egyptian, who first Jkstenod it shovel with a crooked handle lo the 
hom of an ox, and thus taugM him to perform the labor of a man at digging-, 
thus prepared the way for the inveution of the plow, although he did not bring 



My services are only the first bending of the si o\ el handle and the fesleniag 
of it to a new horn. But why do I apcik by similitides? I ought to and will 
stale what 1 mean, plainly, and without circumloeution. 

I desire to remove the imperfections from school inslnntion both from the 
obsolete system of stammering servile old sohoo!maiter«, and from the later sys- 
tem which baa by no means taken its place — m the commoa schools ; and to 
knit it to the immovable power of nature herself; and to the bght whicb God 
kindles and ever maintains ia the hearts of feUiers and mothers; to the de^res 
of parents that their children may be reapeotable before God and man. 

In order to define the form of our inalmotion in language, or rather the vari- 
ous forms in which ita object can be gained, that is, through which we are to 
become able to express ourselves distineUy on subjects with which we are ae- 
quainted, and as to every thing which wo see about them, we must inquire : — 

1. What is man's ultimate object in language 7 

2. What are the means, or rather what is the progression, through which na- 
ture herself by the gradual development of the (aeullj of language, brings us 
to this end? ■ 

The answer to the first question is, evidently : To bring our race from ob- 
scure intuitions to intelligent ideas ; and to the second : The means by which 
slie gradually brings us to this end have, unqueationably, thia order of suc- 

a. We recognize an object generaJly, and designate it as a unity — an object. 

b. We become generally acquainted with its characteristics, and learn to des- 
ignate Uiem. 

c. We acquire, through language, the power of deHning more in detail these 
traits, by verbs and adverbs, and making clear to ourselves their modifications 
by modifications in words themselves, and in their juxtapoaitioa. 

1. On the effort to learn the names of objects, I have already spoken. 

2. Efforts to comprehend and to teach the names of the qualities of objecta 
aa desu-able, are divided int* — 

a. Efforts to teach the child to expre^ himnelf with distinctness in relation 
to number and form: (Number and form, ao quabtita poaaessed by all things, 
ore the two most comprehensn e lan croal abstraotLons of physical nature ; and 
are the two central points to which are nferrtd aU other means of rendering 
our ideas intelligent.) 

b. Efforts to teach the chJd to drress himself WLth distinctness upon all 
other qualities of thii^f^ besides nmiber ind form as well those qualities 
which are perceived through tlie five senses, as those which are perceived, not 
by means of a simple intu tion ol them but b) means of our faculties of imag- 
ination and judgment 

Children must early become iwustomtd to consider with ease form and 
number, the first physical umveraal qual 1 1? wh ch the experience of thou- 
sands of years has taugl t us toabatrict Irom the niture of all things; and to 
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considi^r tliera, not merely as qualities interent in each particular thing, bat as 
physical univeraal qualities. He must not only loarn early to diatiuguiah a 
round tind a triangular thing as sueh, but must as eaiiy aa possible Imye im- 
pressed upon his mind the idea of circularity, and triangularity, as a pure ab- 
straction ; so that he may be able to apply the proper term, expressing this 
univeraal abstract idea, to whatever occurs to him in nature which ia round, 
triangular, simple, fourfold, &c. Here also comes up dearly the reason why 
speech is to be and must be treated as a means of expressing form and num- 
ber, in a special manner, differing from its treatment as a means of espresaing 
all the other qunlities which we ohaervo in natural objects by the five senses. 

1 thereibre b^;an, eren in the "Book for MoSters," to lead the children to- 
ward the clear knowledge of those universal qimlities. This book funiishea 
both a comprehensive view of the most usual forms and the simplest means of 
making the first relations of numbers intelligible to the child. 

More advanced steps toward this purpose muat^ however, together with the 
corresponding exercises in language, be put off to a later period, and must be 
connected with the special exereiaes in number and Ibrm, which two, as the 
elementary poinla of our knowledge, must be taken up after a fiiU course of 
eserdaes in language. 

The cuts in the elementary manual for this instruction, the " Book for Moth- 
ers, or ibr the earliest childhood," are so selected aa to bring forward all the uni- 
Tersal phy weal qualities of which we become aware through the five senses ; 
and as to enable mothers readily to give their children the command of tha 
most definite expreaaiona relative to them, without any pains of their own. 

As relates, next, to those qualities of things which become known to us, not 
immediately through the five senses, but through the separating powers of our 
Realty of comparison, imagination, and &culty of abstraction, in regard to 
them also, I adhere to my principle, not to endeavor to bring any human opin- 
ion to a premature ripeness, but to make use of tie necessary knowledge of 
the appropriate abstract terms by the children, as a mere exercise of memory; 
and also to some extent as a light nourishment for the play of their imagina- 
tions and of their powers of forethought. 

In reference to such objects as we recognize immediately by the five senses, 
and in reference to which it is necessary to teach the child aa quickly as pos^- 
ble to express himself with precision, I talie from a dictionary substances whose 
most prominent qualities are such aa we can distinguish by the five senses, and 
put down with them the ai^ectives which describe those qutJitiea] aa — 

{Aal) Eel. Slippery, worm-shaped, tough^kinned. 

(Aaa) Carcass. Dead, offensive. 

(Abend.) Evening. Qmet, clioerful, cool, rainy. 

(Achee.) Axle. Strong, weak, greasy. 

{Acker.) Field. Sandy, clayey, sowed, manured, fertile, profitable, unprofit- 
able. 

Then I reverse this proceeding, and in the same way select from the dictiona- 
ry adjectives eiproadng diatinguishing qualities of objects recognized by the 
five senses, and set down after tbem the substantive names of objects possess- 
ing them ; as — 

Round. Ball, hat, moon, sun 

Light. Feather, down, air. 
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Heavy. Gold, lead, oak-wood. 

Hot. Oven, Bummer-day, fire. 

High. Tower, mounlain, pants, treea. 

Deep. Oceana, seas, cellars, gravea. 

Soft. Flesh, wax, butter. 

Elaatii;, Steel-aprioga, whalebone. 

I did not endeavor, by completing these explanatoiy suIEiea, to diminish the 
field of the child's independent intellectual actiTitj ; hut only gave a few terms, 
ealeulafed to appeal dialinctly to his senses, and then inquired, in continuation: 
What else can jou mention of the same sort? 

In &r the greatMt number of cases the children found that their experience 
fiimialied them additional terms, frequently auch as had not occurred to the 
teacher ; and thus their circle of knowledge was widened and eluddated in a 
manner either impossible by the eateehetieal method, or possible only wiBi a 
hondred tunes greater expenditure of act and exertion. 

In all proceedings by catechisation, the child is constrained, in part by the 
limits of the defined idea respecting which he is catechised, m part by the 
form in which it is done, in pmt by the limits of the teacher's knowledge, and 
lastly, and more important, by the limits of a painful care lest they should get 
out ol the regular artisUc track. What unfortunate limitationa for the child 1 
but in my courae they are avoided. 

Having finished this portion of study, I proceed, by means of the dictionary, 
to communicate to the child, now varionaiy acquainted with the objects of the 
wurJd, a further increase of the gradually growing clearness of his knowledge 
of objecla so far as known to him. 

For this purpose, I divide language, that great witness of the past respecting 
all that now exists, into font chief heads, viz. : — 

1. Gei^raphy. 

2. EUstoiy. 

3. Natnre. 

4. Natural Histoiy. 

But in order to avoid all unneoesaary repetition of the same words, and to 
make the form of instruction aa brief as possible, I divide these chief beads into 
Bome forty subheads, and bring the ntunea of objecla before the children only 
under these latter subdivisions. 

I then turn attention to that great object of my intuitions, myself; or 
rather, to that whole series of terras in language which relate to myself; by 
bringing; aU that language, that great witness of tjia pasl^ says upon man under 
the following chief heada. 

Mrsl head. What does language say of man, considered aa a merely phya- 
ioai being; as a member of the animal world? 

Seeojid head. What does she say of him as striving toward physical inde- 
pendence by meana of the social state 7 

Third head. What does she say of him as a reasoning being, striving for 
inner independence; or aolf-improvement? 

I then divide these three chief beads, as before, into gome forty subheads, 
and bring them before the children only under the latter. 

The first exhibition of these series of names, both relating to men and to the 
other subjects of the world, must be strictly alphabetical, witlioul any inter- 
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mixture of any opinion, and not as any consequence of anr opinion ; but a 
gradually increaaod cloarnesa in the knowledge of them must be attained merely 
bj the juxtaposition of sinular intuitions, and similar mtuitionitl ideas. 

When this has been done, when the witness of the past as l« all that now 
exists has thus been made useful in thenhole simphcit} of her alphabetical 
arrangement, I propose this question- — 

How does the method arrange thoe subjett^ further for fuller definition? 
To answer thia, a new labor beg d*< The same ctlumns of words with which 
the child has become acqua nted n seven or ei^lit colarnns, in an alphabetical 
order, almost beyond the poos bdity of forgettmg them, are laid before him 
again, in the same columns I ut n a classified manner hj which iho method 
arrai^es them very differently and enables the chdd himself to arrange them 
on the new principle. 

The plan is this : The different heads, under which Hie words are to be newly 
arranged, are put in a row, and distiEguished by a series of numbers, abbrevia- 
tions, or some other arbitrsry nmrlts. 

The child must, during hia first studies in reading, become thoroughly master 
of this series of heads; and ho may then find, in i^e columns of words, against 
each word, the mark of that head under which it belongs; and thus ho can, at 
first sigiit of the figure, tell under what head it belongs, and thus himself ^ter 
the alphabetical nomenclature into a scientific one. 

I do not know that this plan needs to be illustrated by an example ; but, 
though it seems to me almost auperfiuous, I will still give one, on account of 
the newness of tlie plan. Thus, for instance, one of the subdivisions of Europe 
is Germany. Let the child first become acquainted, beyond the power of for- 
getting them, with the subdivi^on of Germany into ten drcles. Now let the 
names of the cities of Germany he laid before him in alphabetical order, to 
be read; there being, at the name of each city, the number of the drcle in 
whidi it lies. As soon as he can read these names of cities fluently, let him be 
shown how the numbera annexed to them refer to the heads above, and the 
child will after a few lessons be able lo locate all the cities of Germany accord- 
ii^ to the heads thus set above them. Let there be put before him, fbr instance, 
the fbCowing names of German places, with figures ; — 



Aachen, 8 


Allendorf, 5 


Altona, 10 


Aalen, 3 


Allerspei^, 2 


Altorf; 1 


Abcndberg, 4 


Alschausen, 3 


Altranstadt, 9 


Aberthan. 11 


Alslehen, 10 


Altwasser, 13 


Acken, 10 


Altbunzlau, U 


Alkerdisson, 8 


Adersbach, 11 


Altena, 8 


Ambei'g, 2 


Agler, 1 


Altenau, 10 


Ambras, 1 


Ahrbergen, 10 


Altenberg, 9 


Amiineburg, 3 


AigremoDt, 8 


Altenburg, 9 


Andemach, 6. 


A^l ■ 


Altensalza, 10 




Allenbach, B 


Altkirchen, 8 





He may then read these as Ibllows; — 
Aachen is in the "Weatphalian circle. 
Abendberg is in the Franeonian cmile, 
Aaclien is in the Lower Saxon circle ; 4c 
The child will thus evidently be enabled, at the flrat glanc 
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mark which i^tinguiBhes Hie head under which any word belongs, to determine 
it ; and thus, m was said, to change the alphabetical notuenclatuR into a scieii' 
Wfioone. 

And haying gone bo far I find mjsel^ a this direction, at the limit of my 
course, aa peculiar (o me -mi the powers of the children so developed, that 
they can, in any department of the method to which their disposition inclines 
thom, and to which they ire inclmed to attend, make an independent use for 
themselves of the means of assistance which already exist in all tliese departs 
ments, but which are tf such a character that hitherto, only a few fbrtunate 
persons have been able to use tl em To this pomt, and no further, have I 
aoiight to attain. What I desired, and desire was, not to teach the world any 
art or sclenee-^fbr I know none — tut to make more easy for the people at 
]ai^ the mastery of the po nts of commencement of all arts and sdences ; to 
open to the powers of the poor and weak n the covmtry, neglected and given 
op to desolation, the approaches to learn ng wh ch are the approaches to hu- 
manity ; and, if possible to bum down the barr er which keeps the more lowly 
of the dOzeofl of Europe &r behmd the barbanans of the north and south in 
respect tfl independent intelloctual power, which is the basis of all efScient ac- 
quirement. It keeps them so, because, notwithatanding our windy boastings on 
univcraal enlightenmeot, it .depriTes ten men to one of the right of all men in 
society, the right of being instructed; or at least of the possibility of making 
me of this right. 

May that barrier, aiter my death, bum up with a hright flame I But yet I 
know that I myself am only one feeble coal, lying among wet straw. But I 
Bee a wind, and that not far off, which shall kindle the coal into a blaze; the 
wet straw around me will gradually dry, grow warm, kindle, and at last bum. 
Tcs, however wet it is round me now, it will bum, it will bum I 

But I have occupied so much time with the second of the special means of 
instrucOon in language, that I Snd I have not yet said any thing of the thiril 
of those means, by which ia to be attained the last purpose of instraetion, the 
rendering our ideas intelligent It is this : — 

e. The endeavor to enable the child correctly to define, hy language, the con- 
nections of objects with each other, and their intermodifications by number, 
time, and relation ; or, rather, to make still better understood the existence, the 
qualities, and the powers of all those objects of which knowledge has been 
gained by the study of names, and made clear to a certam extent by juxtaposi- 
tion of their names and their qualities. 

Prom this point of view we may discern the foundations on which a real 
grammar is to be constructed, and, at the same time, the further pTC^eaaon by 
Which, through this means, we are to arrive at the last purpose of instmction, 
the rendering intelligent of ideas. 

Here, also, I prepare the children for the first steps by veiy simple but still 
psycholf^ical instmction in speaking ; and, without a word of any form or rule, 
I cause the mother first to repeat to the child, as mere exercises in speaking, 
seutencea, which are to be repeated after her, almost as much on account of the 
training of the organs of speech, as of the sentences themselveB. The two ob- 
jects, practice in speaking and the learning of words as language, must be 
kept apart from each other; and the former must also he attended to by itself 
by proper eseiyises. In the exercises for both purposes at once, then, the 
mother repeaia to the child the foEoiving st 
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Cattlo t__ „ 

Tlie pine is Btraight-etEmmed.* 

When the cbild haa pronounced these so often that it ia easy for him, the 
mother inquires, "Who is good? What has yarioui-colored wings?" And 
again, "What is Uie lather? What has Hie butterfly?" And so on, aa 
folio we : — 

■Whoist Wliatare! 

CumivorouB beasts eat flaah. 

Ueer are lighl-fooWd. 

Boots are spread out. 

Who has! What has 1 

The lion hath streogth. 

Han has reason. 

The iionnd has a keen scent. 

The elephant has a trunk, &e., &0. 

Thus I proceed, through the whole extent of Uie declensions and eonjuga- 
tions, to unite llie first and second steps of these exercises ; going also, in par- 
ticular, into the use of the verbs, after a mode of which I give tliu following 
examples : — 

Simpis CfHinedion. 

Regard — the teacher's words. 

Breathe — throueh the lungs, 

Bond-atrea. ** ^ 

Tie — a sheaf, the stockings, &i. 

After this comes the second species of exercise, in rerhs in composition ; as, 



and my duly ; a good man honors {AtKhacAtet) virtne, and despisoa (lenwMirtj 

So far as a man regards any thing, he is attentive (auMaam) to it ; bo far as be 
does not regard it, he i& inattentive {unacMgara.) 

1 regiwd myself more than every thing else ; and care mom f6r (iwiWen au/) 
myself than every thing else. 

Then I proceed to enki^ the sphere of these exercises by addiUons gradu- 
ally more extensive, and thus progteaeively more variously developed and more 
definite; as, for mstance; — 

I shall. 

I shall g^n. 

I shall gmn my health bv no other means. 

I shall giiin my health, after all that I have suffered, by no other means. 

I shall giun my health, after all that I have suffered in my illness, hy no other 

I shall gmn my health, after aK that I have aoffered in my sickness, by no 
other means than by temperance, &c., &o. 

All these sentences are then each to be carried tiirou^ the whole tona*- 
conjugation; as, 



I shall gain. 

Thou wilt gain, &o. 



The same may then be carried through the different tenses. 

Care is taken to select, for these sentences, so firmly lo be fixed ir 
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mind, such as shall be particularly inatrucliTe, elevating, and suitable to Lis 
condition. 

With them I Join examplea of description of material objects, in order to ex- 
ercise and strongthen in the children the powers which tl 
in them. For instance : — 

A bell ia a bowl or vessel, open liclow, y 

ftee, growingf smaller fVom bfllow np, egg-fll , 

middiii of it a porpondicDlar bar, buucfine loose, which, n] 
thci bell, strikes it from beJow on both sides, and thus ooo 
we hear from it. 

(Jo. To move forward step bv step- 
To rest on the Ugi with tt 
lo rest upon any thing with 

I woald gladly leave tlieso oiercises in language, at my death, as a legacy to 
my pupils, making tliem, by means of brief observations annexed io the more 
important verbs, a veliide for conveying to their minds the same impresaona 
which have been made upon my own, by the experiences of my life on the sub- 
jects of their signiBcanee. Thua I would make these exercises in words a 
means of imparting truth, correct views, and pure feelings on all the doings and 
failings of men. For example ; — 

spends upon 

le breathless, and so trim homanity, 

But I must leave this part of the subject. 

I have dwelt at length upon isnguage as a means of the gradual clearing up 
of our ideas. But it is the most important means for that purpose. My meth- 
od of instructiou is distinguished especially in this, that it makes more use of 
language, as a means of lilUng the child from obscure intuitions to intelligent 
ideas, than has heretofore been the ease; and also in this, that it excludes 
from tlio first elemenlary instruction all combinadons of words which presup- 
pose an actual knowlcdgo of language. Any one who admits how nature leads 
lo intelligent comprehension of all things by a clear comprehension of single 
things, will admit also that single words must be dearly understood by the 
chiid before he can intelligently comprehend them in connection ; and any one 
■who admita this, rejects at once all the received elemenlary books of instruc- 
tion i for theyali presuppose an acquaintance with language in the child before 
they communicate it to him. It is a remarkable fact that even the best school- 
book of the last century forgot that the child roust learn to talk before he can 
be talked with. This omission is remarkable, but it is true; and since I ob- 
served it, I have wondered no longer that we can develop children into other 
men than wore trained by those who had so far forgotten both the piety and 
tho wisdom of antiquity. Language is an art — an immeasurable art ; or, rather, 
the compendium of all the arts which our race has acquired. It is in a peculiar 
sense the reflection of all the unpressions which the whole extent of nature has 
made upon our race. As such I use it^ and seek, by means of its spoken 
sounds, to produce in the children tho same impressions which hove occasioned 
tho production of the sounds by mankind. The gift of speech is a great one. 
It ^ves the child, in a moment, what it has taken nature lliousands of years to 
give mankind. It is said of the poor beast. What would lie he if he knew his 
strength? And I say of man, What would he be if he knew his strength- 
through language? 
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It is a great defect in the Tery heart of human education, that we have been 
so forgetful of what was proper, as not only to do notliing toward teaehmg 
the lower daaaes to speak, but ae to have permitted Uie speeclileas to lesm by 
rote isolated abstract terms. 

la truth, the ludians could not do more in order to keop their lower classes 
elerafllly in stupidity, and in Uio lowest ranks of humanity. 

Let these fiicts be denied by any one who dareg. I appeal to all clergymen, 
all authorities, all men who hve among the people, who, in the midst of their 
BO great carelessness, are subjected to such a distorted and mistaken model of 
fetterly care, let any one who has lived among such a people stand forward, 
and testify whether he has not experienced how difficult it is to get any idea 
into the heads of the poor creatures. But all are agreed on the point. "Yes, 
yes," say the elei^; "When they come to us they do not understand one 
word of our instructions." "Yes, yes," say tiie judges; "However right they 
are, it is impossible for them to make any one understand the justice of their 
causfe." The lady says, pitifully and proudly, they are scarcely a step in advance 
of beasts; they can not be trained to any service. Fools, who can not count 
live, look upon them as more foolish than themselves, the fools; and vill^ns of 
all sorts cry out, each with the gesture natural to him, "Weli for us that it is 
Bol If it were otherwise, we could no longer buy so cheaply, nor sell so dearly." 

Nearly the same is the speech of all the bones of the great European Chris- 
tian comic theater, regarding tlie pit : and they can not speak otherwise of it ; 
for they have been for a coutury makiog the pit more mindless than any Asiatic 
or heathen one would be. I repeat my position once more : — The Cliristiau 
people of our portion of the world is sunken to this depth, because, for more 
than a century, in its lower schools, a power over the human mind has been ac- 
corded to empty words, which not only in itself destroyed the power of atten- 
lion to the impressions of nature, but destroyed the very susceptibility itself of 
men to them. I say, once more, that while this lias been done, and haa made 
of our European Christian people the most wordy, rattle-box people on the &ce 
of the earth, Oiey have not been taught to speak. .This being the case, it is no 
wonder that the Christianity of this centuly and this part of the world has its 
present prospects; it is, on the contrary, a wonder that, considering all the 
bungling methods which have been proved upon it in our wordy and rattle-boi 
schools, it has retained so much of its native force as can still be recognized 
every where in the hearts of the people. But, God be praised 1 the folly of all 
these apish meljiods will always find an cud, an antagonist in human nature 
itself; and will cease to injure our race, when it has reached the highest point 
of its apishness which can be endured. Folly and error, in whatever garb, con- 
lain the seeds of their own Iransitoriness and destruction ; truth alone, in every 
form, contains withhi itself the seeds of eternal life. 

The second elementary means, from which all human knowledge, and conse- 
quently the existence of all means of instruction, proceeds and must proceed, is 



InstmctJon in form must precede the conscious intuition of tilings having 
form ; whose representation, for purposes of instruction, must ho deduced in 
part from the nature of the means of intuition, and in part from the purnose of 
instruction itself. 

The whole sum of our knowledge comes. 
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1. Tlirougli the impreasions derived from all things around as, wlien brought 
into relation with our five senses. This mode of intuition is without rule, con- 
Ibsed, and its progress is veiy conliiseiJ and tedious. 

2. Through whatever is brought before our senses by the intervention of 
methodic guidance, so far as this depends upon our parents and leaoliers. This 
mode of iutuition naturally correspends to the intelligence and activity of our 
parenta and teachers, in respect U> comprehensiveness and connection; and is 
of a more or less correct psychol<^ical character ; and, according to the same 
rule, it pursues a course more or less rapid, and leading with more or leas speed 
and certainty toward the purpose of instruction, the attainment of intelligent 

3. Through our own determination to attain to knowledge, and to obtain intui- 
tions by our independent striving after the various means of them. Knowl- 
edge thus attained possesses a positive and proper value; and, by giving to the 
results of our intuitions a free existence within ourselves, brings ua nearer to 
the attainment of a moral influenoe upon tur own education, 

4. Through the results of effort and- labor in our callings, and all activity 
which has not mere intuition as its object. This department of knowledge con- 
nects our intuidona with our situations and relations; brings the resulla of those 
intuitions into agreement with our duty and with virtue ; and, both by the con- 
straining Ibree of its progress and by our purposelessness as to its results, a 
most important influence upon the correctness, completeness, and barmonj of 
our views, as related to the attainment of our purpose, intelligent ideas. 

5. Through a means analogous to our intuitional knowlei^e ; inasmuch as it 
instructs us in the properties of things not pertaining properly to our intuitions, 
hut in which me perceive a similarity to Ihings which we know by our intui- 
tions. This mode of intuition enables us to make our progress in knowl- 
edge, which, as a result of actual intuition, is only the work of the five senses, 
the work of our minds and of all their powers; so that thus we enjoy as many 
kinds of intuition as wc have powers of mind. But the term intuition, in this 
latter sense, has a more extended meaning than in the common usage of lan- 
guage; and includes the whole range of feelings which are by nature insepa- 
rable from my mind. 

It is important to be acquainted with the distinction between these two kinds 
of intuilions ; in order to be able to comprehend the rules which apply to each 
of them. 
With this purpose, I return lo the course of my discussion. 
From the consciousness of intuition of things having form, comes the art of 
geometry. This however depends upon a power of intuition which it is 
important to distioguish from the primary means of knowledge, as well as from 
the mere simple intuition of things. From this power of intuition are devel- 
oped all the departments of geometry and those deduced from them. But 
this very faculty of intuition leads us, by the comparison of different objects, be- 
yond the rules of surveying, to a freer imitation of the relations between those 
objects — to drawing; and, laaUy, we make use of the art of drawing in 



This presupposes an intuitional ABC; that is, the power of simplifying and 
defining the rules of geometry by the accurate distinction of all the dissimilari- 
ties which come before the intuition. 
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I will draw attention again to tbe empirica] auocession which led me to my 
Tiewfl on thia subject, and will give for this purpose an extract from my Report. 

In thia I say, "Having granted the principle {hat intuition ia the baais of all 
knowledge, it follows irresiatibly that correct mtuition is the proper basis of the 
moat correct opiniona. 

" But with reference to the method of education, thorough correctness of in- 
tuilion is evidently a result of measuring the subject to be juiced oi; or else of 
B, faculty of percoiring relations, ao far developed as to make such measuring 
superfluous. Tliua a readiness at measuring correctly haa, in education, an im- 
mediate relation to the necessity of intuition. Drawing is a linear definition of 
forms, whose ahape and contents are correctly and fully deflned by means of a 
developed power of measuring. 

" The principle that practice and readiness in measuring should precede prac- 
tice in drawing, or at least must keep paca witii it, is as obvious as it is unused. 
But the process of our methods of education is, to begin with meorroet seeing ; 
to build awry, then to pull down, and ao on ten times over, until after a long 
time the sense of relations becomes developed, and then at laat we come to 
what WB ahonld have begun with — to measoring. Such is the proceeding of 
our methods, and yet wo are ao many tliouaanda of years older than tlie Egyp- 
tians and Etnisoaos, whose drawiiigs all depend upon a trained power of meas- 
uring, or in tact were at bottom nothing than measuringa. 

" And now Ihe question comes up. By wliat means is the child to be trained 
to this basis of all art, the right meaning of objects which come before his eyes ? 
Evidently by a sucoossioQ including the whole of all possible intuitions; and 
by an analysis of the square, according to simple, certain, and definite rules. 

" Your^ artists, in the absence of such elementary exercises, find the means, 
by long practice in tbeir art, of acquiring greater of less Eieility in ao placing 
any object before their eyes and imitating it as it is in nature. And it can not 
be denied that many of them, by painfiil and long-continued efforts, have, from 
the most confused intuitions, attained to a sense of relations so £ir advanced 
that the measuring of objects ia superfluous to them. But then each individual 
had a difltrent system ; none of them had any nomenclature, for none of them 
had any distinct conscious comprehension of the system ; and, ascordingly, they 
could not properly communicate it to their scholars. The latter were thus in 
the same condition in which their teachers had been, and were ohUged to attain 
the same result — correct sense of relations — with the extremest exertion and 
by long practice, and with their own means, or rather with no means at all 
Thus art remained in the possession of a few fortunate individuals, who had 
time and leisure to travel by such an incommodious road to the requisite attain- 
ment Art could not be considered aa concerning all men, nor could instruc- 
tion in it be demanded as a universal right, altho;^h it ia such. At leaat^ thia 
can not be denied by any one who admits that it is the right of living men, in 
an enlightened stale, to be able to learn reading and writing; for the tenden- 
cies to draw, and the capacity for measuring, develop naturally and freely in 
the child ; while tlie ptdnstafcing efforts which must be made in order to brmg 
him to spell and read, must be applied either with great skill or with harshness 
and violence, if they are not to injure him more Ihan reading is worth to him. 
And drawing, if It is to promote the aim of instruction, the attainment of intel- 
ligent ideas, is necessarily connected with the measuring of forms. The child 
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before whom an object ia placed to be drawn bofbre he can represent to hun- 
Belf its proportions in their whole form, and express bunself upon itj can nevet 
malce the art, as it ehouJd be, an actual means of proceeding from obicure intui- 
tjoua to intelligent ideas; nor procure from It tbe actual substantial advantago, 
throughout hia whole education and in harmony with the great purpose of it^ 
which it ought U> and can afford him." 

In order to estabhsh tlie art of drawing upon this basis, it must be subordin- 
ated to that of geometry ; and the subdirisions into angles and curves which 
proceed from the rudlmental form of the square, as well as the divisions of 
curves by straight lines, must be arranged into regularly classified geometrical 
forms. This has been done ; and I believe that I have arranged a aeries of geo- 
metrical forms, whose use will as mach facilitate the child's acquisition of geom- 
etry, and his acquaintance with the proportions of all forma, as does the alpha- 
bet of sounds hia studies in tangoage. 

This intuitional alphabet* is a symmetrical subdivi^on of an equilateral square 
into fixed geometrical forma, and evidently requires a knowledge of the origin 
of the square; that is, of horizontal and perpendicular lines. 

The subdivision of tho square by right lines produces means of dctermming 
and measuring angles, circles, and all curves. 

This is brought before Hie child in the following manner: — 

The qualities of the right line are first explained to him by itself alone, and 
drawn in various arbilraiy directions ; until a variety of exercises has gjven 
him a clear apprehension of it, without reference to any ulterior application. 
He is next made acquainted with right lines, as horizontal, perpendicular, and 
oblique, and to distinguish them as inclining or extending toward the right or 
left; then with various parallel lines and their names, as horizontal, perpen- 
dicular, and incUned parallels ; then with the names of the different vadeties 
of angl(M Ibrmed by the intersection of these lines, so that he can disUnguisli 
them as right, acute, and obtuse angles. He is then made acquainted with the 
primitive of all geometrical forms, the equilateral triangle, which is formed by 
the junction of two angles, and witli Its divisions int<i halves, fourths, sixths, 
Ac; and then with the circle and its variations, and to recognize and name 
them and their forma. 

All these definitions are to be done merely by the power of the eye ; and the 
names of the geometrical forms are, in tliia part of the studies, merely square ; 
horizontal and perpendicular quadrilalersl, or rectangle ; circle, semicircle, 
quarter-circle; flrst-oval, half-oval, and quarter-oval; second, third, Sc, ovd; 
and thus he mast be introduced to the use of these forms as means of geomet- 
rical study; and must learn the nature of the teUtions by which they are 



bel of inluilido will supply this Mrious deftcl in inrtrueliou, and assure the basis upgo which 
■11 other meins of iottruclion musl be rounilEd. I beg such Germans as may be inclined (a 
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Tlie first means of reacliii^ those results is — 

1. The endeavor to teach tlie child to recognize and came the relations of 
these geometrical forma. 

2. To enable him to know and make use of them independently. 

Preparation for this purpose has tilready l>een made in tlie "Book /or Moth- 
ers; " and various objects set before him — triangular, round, oval, wide, long, 
and narrow. After this, rarious detached portions of the alphabet of intuition 
are set iiefore him, as a quadrilateral in quarters, e^htha, sixths, ic, and chr- 
dea, and half and quarter-oh^cs, ovals, and half and quarter-ovals ; thus fura- 
iflhing him in advance with an obscure consoiouaneaa of the clear conception 
which he must acquire under the instruction of the metbod, and the subsequent 
application of these forms. He is also prepared for this conception and appli- 
cation in the " Sook for ifoOMrs," in which are given, on one hand, the radi- 
menla of a definite nomeoclature for these forms, and, on the other, tJie com- 
meneement of arithmetic, which preaupposea geometry. 

The study of the alphabet of intuition will lead toward the same end ; for in 
that alphabet speech and number, the means before used for attaining an ob- 
scure consciousness, arc made more clearly applicable to the definite aim of 
geometry, and thus the pupil will g^ a more assured power of espresamg him- 
self deflnitely as to the number and proportion of all forms. 

3. The third means of attaming this purpose is the copying of forms them- 
selves; by means of which the children, usii^ at the same time the two other 
means above-mentioned, will generally gain not only intelligent ideas as to each 
Ibrm, but Ihe power of laying off each form with certainty. In order to gain 
the first of tliose steps, the relations of the forms known to them in tlie Qrst 
eourBO as horizontal and perpendicular quadrilaterals, are now to be brought out 
by teaehmg them that "Horizontal quadrilateral, two are twice as long as wide; 
perpendicular quadrilateral, two are twice as h^h as wide," &c. • going through 
all the parts of the figure also. In this eiereise, also, on account of the various 
directions of the inclined lines of some quadrilaterals, it must be shown that, of 
the horizontal ones, some are once and a lialf times as high as wide, &c., until 
the description is easy. In like manner are to he studied tbe various directions 
of inclmed lines, and of acute and ohtuse angles, as well as the various subdi- 
visions of the circle, and the ovals and their parts, ariising from the subdivisions 
of the square. 

By the recc^nition of these definite forms, the geometrical faculty develops 
from an uncertain natural faculty of intuition to an artistic power according to 
definite rules ; from which eomes that power of judging correctly of the rela- 
tions of all forms, which I call tlie power of intuition. This is a new power; 
whicli must precede the former usual and recognized views of tlie artistic culti- 
vation of our powers, as their common and actual basis. 

By means of itj every child arrives, in the simplest manner, at the power of 
rightly judging of every object in nature according to its inner relations, and its 
relations to other objects ; and of expressing himself with distinctness relatively 
to it By this method of proceeding he becomes able, when he sees any figure, 
to define it accurately, not only as to the proportion between hight and breadth, 
but aa to the relations of every variation of its form fVom the equilateral tri- 
angle, in curves and crooked outlines; and to apply to all these the names by 
which these variatjins should be designated in the alphabet of intuition. The 
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means of attaining tliis power are within geometiy itsell] and are to be derel- 
oped sl^ill further hj drawing, espeoiallj by linear drawing ; and carried to such 
a point, tliat hia power of deflnitely mesisuring objects, with such a degree of 
sMll and aeeuracy, that after eomploting hia coarse of elementary ffiterciaes he 
will no longer need, even in the caae of the moat complicated objects, to pro- 
ceed by actual geometrical rules, but can without aasiatance correctly determine 
the relations of all tbeir pada amongst each other, and express himself distinctly 
respecting them. 

Even children of infeiior capacity att^n to indescribably great results by the 
development of this power. This assertion is no dream. I ha,ve taught chil- 
dren on these principles ; and my theory on this subject is nothmg except a re- 
sult of my experience upon it. Let any one come and see the children. Thej 
are still at the beginning of the course, but their b^nnmg has carried them so 
Jar that it must be a very estraordinsry kind of man who can stand by and not 
quickly be convinced ; and still their progress ia by no means extraordinary. 



la the ahility to represent lo one's sel^ in Miiiilar lines, the outlines of any 
object and what is contained within them, by means of merely looking at the 
object; and thus to imitate it correctly. 

Tliia art ia facilitated out of all measure by the new method, since it is, 
throughout, an easy application of forms which have not only been brought be- 
fore the intuition of the child, but by practice in imitating which he has ac- 
quired actual geometrical abilitj. 

The mode pursued is as follows : — As soon as the child can correctly and 
readily draw the straight horizontal lines witb which the alphabet of Intuition 
be^s, there arc sought for hhn, out of the chaos of intuitions, figures whose 
outline rei^uires nothing but the application of tlie horizontal lines which are 
already easy to him, or at most only a not noticeable departure from them. 

Then we proceed to the perpendicular lice, and then to the right-angled trian- 
gle, Ac, ; and, in proportion as the child is more assured in the simple application of 
lliese fbmas, we gradually paas from them to the application of tbem. The results 
of the application of this rule, entirely coincident with the easence of phyaieo- 
mechanioal laws, are no less in drawing than are those of the use of the alpha- 
bet of intuition upon the geometrical powers of the child. In this course thev 
become thoroughly acquainted with the first elements of drawing before going 
further ; and accordingly, even in the flrat stages of their progress, there is de- 
veloped in them a p reep n of w! at th consequences of the tliorough mas- 
tery of the wh 1 subject will be and w h this an endeavor after perfection, 
and. a perseverance n the attamment of tl eir object; such as the foolishness 
and disorderlines of the usual in fhods w uld never produce. The basis of 
tliia progreea is n t m ly n he ulh at n of the hand; it is founded upon 
tlie innermost p vi' rs of hun an natnre and practice books of geometrical 
forms coming n ccess On afte wa d, enable the children, pursuing this course 
on correct psychological prindpies, and under the proper conditions of physico- 
mechanical hiws, gradually to attmn the deared point; namely, that the fiir- 
tlier use of geometrical Imes to be employed by the eye shal! gradually become 
entirely superfluous, and that, of the means of attainmg their art, notliing shall 
remain but the art itself. 
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Nature bergelf aubordiimtes tliis art to drawmg, and to all the meaas 'by 
wbioh the latter is taught to the chad end carried to perfeetion; and, accord- 
ingly, is actually and especially subordinate lo geometij. 

Writing ought, even still less than drawing, to he begun and pursued without 
previous training in linear geometry ; not only because it is itself a kind of lin- 
ear drawing, aod does not allow arbitrary variationB from the fixed lines of ita 
forms, but more particularly because, if facility is acquired in it before drawing, 
it must necessarily injure the hand for the latter, by confirming it in particular 
forms before it has been sufEcientiy trained to & uuiversal capacity for all forms, 
Buch as drawing requires. It is another reason why drawing should precede 
writing, that it beyond measure facilitates the proper formation of the letters by 
the child, thus saving him a great loss of time spent in weaning hitnsolf from 
wrong forma which he has been acquiring for years together. This, again, is 
of advantage to him during his whole course, in that, even in the first begiu- 
nings of study, he becomes conscious of the power lo be acquired by the mas- 
tery of it ; so that, oven in the first part of his studies iu writing, he becomes 
resolved not to leave any thing incomplete or imperfecl, in his rudknentary 
acquirements. 

Writmg, like drawing, must be first commenced on the slate, with a pendl ; 
children being competent to make a perfect letter on the slate, at an age 
When it would be infinitely difficult to teach them how W> guide the pen. 

This use of the slate-pencil before the pen is to be recommended, both ifi 
writing and drawing, for the additional reason that it admits of the easy recti- 
Gcadon of errors ; while, by the remainmg on the paper of a laulty letter, a 
worse one is always made nest. 

And I shall cite, as a material advantage of this method, that the child will 
wash from the slate even perfectly good work; an advantage incredible to all 
who do not know the importance of educating children without presumption, 
and BO as to prevent them from vanity in attaching value to the work of their 

1 divide the study of writing into two epochs: — 

1. That in which the child is to become lamiliar with the forms of letters and 
their connecljou, independently of the use of the pen | and 

2. That in which his hand is to be trained to the use of tlie pen, the proper 
instrument for writing. 

During the first of these epochs I place the letters before the cluld, iu strictly 
correct forrosi and have caused a copy-book to bo engraved, by means of which 
the child, if he has the advantages consequent upon pursuing my whole meth- 
od, can acquire facility in writing almost by himself without assistance. 

The characl«rlsfita of this writing-book are: — 

1. It dwells sufficiently long upon the rudimentary and fundamental Ibrms of 
the letters. 

2 It proceeds graduahy, only from the simple Ibrma of the letters to the 
complex. 

3. It practices the child in the combination of several letters, begitmlng Jrom 
tlie moment when he can correctly write a simple one | and goes on, step by 
step, in the writing of such words as contain those letters only which ho is 
already able to make perfectly. 
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4. lastly, it has the advantage of being cut up into single lines ; bo that the 
line to be written upon can alwajs be made to stand immediately under the 
copy. 

In the second epoch, in which the child U to be introduced fo the use of the 
pen, the proper instrument for writing, he ia practiced in the forms of the lel> 
tere and in their combinationa, even to a higher degree of perfection ; and the 
teaoher'a work ia then only to apply this perfected skill in drawing Hiese fonns 
to writing proper, by the use of the pen. 

But the child must here also come at the new step in his progress with those 
he has already made. Eia first copy lor the pen is preciaely like his copy for 
the pencil ; and he muat commence his practice with the pen by writing tlia 
letters as large as he drew them, and only gradually becoming accustomed to 
iinitatmg the smaller usu^ forms of writing. 

The psychol)^ of all departments of education requires a clear distinction to 
bs preserved between their means ; and a keen discriminatjon as to which of 
them the child can and should be made to practice at any age. As in all de- 
partments, I apply tills principle in writing alsoi and by a steady adherence to 
this principle, and with the help of the book of slate-pencil copies founded on 
it, which has been prepared for children of four and Sve yeara of age, 1 eonfl- 
dontly assert that by this method even an unskillful achoohnaster, or a very 
inexperienced mother, can instruct children, up to a certain pomt, in both plain 
and oroamental writing, without having themselves been previously able to do 
it It is, in this partjcular, as every where, the main design of my method to 
make home instruction again possible to our neglected people ; and to enable 
every mother, whose heart beats for her child, to follow my elementary exer- 
cises in a progressive order, quite to their end; and to practice them through- 
out with her children. To do this, she need be but a little way forward of tha 
child itself 

My heart is hfted up by the bleaaed wishea that spring from this idea. Bui 
wheal Srst expressed distantly something of these hopes, I was answered, from 
all aides, "The mothers among the people at large will not approve of it; " and 
not only men from the common people, but men who teach the common peo- 
ple — who teach them Christianityl — said to me, sccfEngly, "You may search 
all our villages up and down, but you will find no mother who will do what 
you require &om. her." I answered them, " Then I will, by the use of those 
means of mine, enable heathen mothers from the fiirthest north to do it ; and, 
if it is reaJly true that Christian mothers in peaceful Europe — that Christian 
motliors in my fetherland — can not bs carried forward as Sir as I will cany 
heathen mothers from the wild north; — tiien I will call upon these gentlemen, 
who are to-day thus insulting the people of the fatherland, whom they and 
their fathers have hitherto taught, instructed, and directed ; and, if they dare 
wash their hands of the blame, and say, " We are guiltless of this ioexpreasible 
shame of tlie people in peaceful Europe, we are guQtless of this unspeakable 
disgrace of the best natured, most teachable, and patient of all the European 
nations, the Swiss" — if they dare say, "We and our fathers have done 
what it was our duty to do, in order to remove from our father-land the name- 
less unhappiness of this inhuman condition of our country and our father-land, 
to prevent ttiis decay of the first foundations of morality and reli^on in our 
counliy and our Mher-land " — to these men, who dared to tell me, " Tou may 
29 
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search the land up and dowji, but its motlsers will not do nor desire what yoa 
wiah," I will reply, " Cry out to these unnatural mothers of our father-land, as 
did Christ to Jerusalem, ' Mothers, mothers, how often have we wished to 
gather you under the wings of wisdom, humanity, and Christianity, as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would noti ' " If thsy dare do 
this, then I will he silent, and helieve their assertion and their experience, in- 
stead of believing in the mothers of the country, and in the hearts which God 
has put into their breasla. But if lliey dare noti ^ ^^ i">' believe in them, bat in 
the mothers, and in the hearts which God has put in their breasts ; and will 
nrioteoTcr meet the miserable statement with which they hare rejected from 
Uiemselves the people of the land, Kke the production of an evil creation, and 
proclaim it an insult to the people, to nature, and to trutii ; and will go my way, 
like a wanderer who in a distant forest hears a wind whose hlowing he does not 
feeL I must go ray way, for the sake of what I desire to apeak. I have all 
my life seen tdl manner of such word-men, hardened in systems and ideals, with 
no knowledge or respect for tiie people ; and the i^ipearance of those who to- 
day are, as I have shown, insulting the people, ia more similar to theirs than 
any other tliat I know. Such men believe themselves to be upon an eminence, 
and the people at a depth for below them ; but they are mistaken on both 
points, and like wretched ^es, by the arrogance of their miserable nature, hin- 
dered and made incapable of right judgment on the real value of actual animal 
power, or that of real human endowments; thus these wretched word- men are, 
even by the loftiest attainments of their unnatural course, become incapable of 
observing that tliey are walkmg on sUlta, and that they must get down from 
their wretched wooden l^a, ia order to be planted as firmly aa common people 
are, upon God's earth. I am forced to pity them. 1 have heard roanj of these 
wretched word-men say, with such a mixture of nnn-like innocence and rabbin- 
ical wisdom, "What can be better for the people than the Heidelberg cate- 
chism and the psalter? " that I have been forced, out of consideration for ha- 
manity, to give up my respect for even the foundation of this error. And even 
if I would excuse the error, it would still be an error, and will be. Men are 
ever like themselves; and book-learned men, and theh" pupils, have likewise 
been so. I will therefore open my mouth no longer against the verbiage of 
their human saymgs, and the tinkling bells of thdr ceremoniousnass, and the 
delightful foolish frame of mind which must naturally Uience arise; hut will 
only say, with that greatest of men, who ever beneficially advocated the cause 
of truth, the people, and love, against the errors of the book-learned, "Lord, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

But to return: The study of writing seems to appear, in the third place, as an 
jntroduotion to learning speech. It is, indeed, essentially, nollung hut a pecu- 
har and special applicaOon of the latter. 

As, therefore, writing, con^dered as a study of form, comes according to my 
method into conneclion wilh geometry and drawing, and thus enjoys all the ad- 
vantages derivable from the early development of those studies, so, as a special 
department of the study of speech, it cornea into connection with all that has 
been done, from the cradle upward, by the method for the development of that 
fiiculty, and enjoys the same advantages which were secured and established 
for it, from the previous training of it by the " Book for Motliers," and the spell- 
ir^ and rea(Ung-book. 
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A child taught by Ihia method knows the spelling-hook and the first reading- 
book almost by rote; he knows, to a great extent, the basis of orthi^aphy 
and speech ; and when he has acquired facility in the forma of writing, by meana 
of the pencil-book and the first exercises, so fiir as concern single letters and 
their connection, he will need no special copies to proceed in his studies in writ- 
mg, for he will then, by means of hia knowledge of speech and orthograpliy, 
have llie substance of all the copies in his head, and can write down, from the ac- 
quaintance he has acquired with the spelling and reading-booka, whole series 
of words ; by which his knowledge of language is continually ioereaaed, and 
his memory and imagination trained. 

The advantages of exercises in writing thus arranged, and connected with 
tliose in language, are as follows; — 

1. They continually increaae the grammatical facility whioli the child has 
abeady acquired, and make its basis in his mind more firm. This can not lail 
to be the case ; for the arrangement of the reading-book, in which nouns, ad- 
verbs, verbs, conjunctions, 4c., stand in separate columns, enables hira to write 
them down aa they stand; by which means he acquires the power of determ- 
ining at once in which series any word belongs that comes before him. In thia 
manner even the rules applicable U> these classes of words will shape them- 

2. By these exercises in language, according to the method, is also cultivated 
the general power of arriving at intelligent ideas; for the child maj-, as a writ- 
ing-exercise, write out his dictionary, according to the headings and distinctions 
of the series of subdivisions which he has already learned, into groups of words, 
and thus arrange for himself orderly, generalized views of the various elassea of 
things. 

3. The means of gradually attuning to intelligent ideas by wriCIng-exercisea 
are re-enforced in two ways ; first, because Uie pupil gains practice both by the 
writing and reading-lessons, through the elucidatory juxtapoaitions of the im- 
portant nouns, verbs, adverbs, Ac. ; and, second, he gains independent power in 
diacovering and adding the ideas derived from his own experience to the various 
series of terms whose chief conceptions he has made his own while engaged 
in studying reading. 

Thus, in the writing-exercisea, lor example, he sela down not only the names 
of what he has learned in the readmg-book to call "high" and "pointed," but 
be praetieea himself, and the very task atiniulalea hira to do so, in remembering 
and adding such objects aa he recollecla, within his own experience, of that 

I will give an example, to illualrale the investigating spirit of cliildren as to 
such additions, 

I gave out to them the word " Tliree-comered ; " of which, along with a 
country schoolmaater, they furnished the following instances : — 

Three-cornered ; Triangle; plumb-level ; halfaneok-eloth ; carpenter'fi square ; 
a kind of file; bayonet; pnsm; beech-nut; eneraver'e scraper; woiuid left by 
leech ; blade of a sword-cane ; buckwheat kernel ; leg of a pair of dividers ; the 
imder surface of the nose; leaf of " Good Henry;" spinach leaf; suod-pod of 
tulip ; figure 4 ; eeed-pod of shepherd's ponch. 

They found still others on tables, and in round windows, which they were 
unable to give names for. 

The hkc ia the case with reference to the addition of adjectives to the nouns. 
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'For instance, tho chUdren annexed to iho noung eel, egg, evening, not only all 
the adjeotivea wMeli thej liad learned as annexed to them in the reading-book, 
but those a!so which thoir own espenence enabled them to add as appropriale. 
Thus, by this mode of collecting tlie qualities of all things, they arrire, by the 
simplest of processes, at the means of becoming acquainted and familiar with 
the natoro, easence, and quahtieiS of all things, from yarioua directions, and in 
B mode harmonizing witli their own experience. The same is true of verbs; 
aa, for instance, if tho children are to elucidate the verb " to obaerve," by ad- 
ding nouns and adverbs to it, they would elucidate or accompany them, not 
only with the words which they had found accompanjmg them in the reading- 
book, but would add others, as in the previous case. 

The eonseciuencea of these exercises are far-reaching. The descriptions 
which tlie children have learned by rote, as of the bell, going, standing, lying, 
the eye, tho ear, ic, become definite and universal guides to them, by meana 
of which they become able to express themselves, both or^ly and in. writing, 
as to every thing with whose form and contents they become acquamted. It 
■will of course be observed, that this result can be reached, not by isolated, ex- 
cluMve practice in writii^, but by connecting it with the whole series of means 
by which the method gradually elevates its pupils to the attainment of intelli- 
gent ideas. 

It is also, as standing m connection with the whole course of instruction, that 
I say of the study of writmg, that it should be completed, not merely as an art, 
but as a business acquirement ; and that tho child should be earned to such a 
degree of facility in it, that he shall be able to express himself as distinctly 
respecting it, and use it as easily and aa universaDy, ea speaking, 

Tho third elementary moans of our knowledge is 



Wlijlo sound and form lead us toward the intelligence of ideas, and tlie intel- 
lectual independence which are attuned through them, by the use of various 
means of instruction subordinate to themselves, arithmotie is the only depart- 
ment of inBtrootion which makea use of no such subordinate means, but seems, 
throughout the whole extent of its influence, to be only a simple result of the 
primitive faculty, by which we represent eleaily to ourselves, in all cases of in- 
tuition, the relations of greater and less, and, in cases where measurement is 
impossible, to form a perfectly clear idea of the relation. 

Sound and fbrm often, and in various ways, contain within themselves a germ 
of error and delusion ; but number, never r it alone loads to intallible results ; 
and, if geometry makes the same claim, it can be only by means of the applica- 
tion of arithmetic, and in conjunction with it ; that is, it is infkihble, as long as 
it arithmetieizes. 

Since, therefore, this department of mstruction, which leads with most cer- 
tainty toward the purpose of all instruction — intelligent ideas — must be hon- 
ored as the moat important of all the departments, it is therefore evident that it 
must also be pursued universally, and with the utmost care oud wisdom ; and 
that it is of the utmost importanee for the attainment of the ultimate object of 
education ; and also tiiat it should be put in a form which shall admit all the 
advantages which a profound psychology and a most comprehensive knowledge 
of the invariable laws of the physical mechanism of inatruction can aecure. I 
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have, Iherefore, made tho utmost efforts to bring arithmetic belbre the intuition 
of the child, as the cleareat result of these laws ; and not only to reduce the 
element of it in the mind to that simplieity which they wear in the actual phe- 
nomena of nature, but slao to preserve tljia same simplicity witliout any varia- 
Uoo, strictly and without exception, in every step of onward progress ; in the 
conviedon that even the furthest attainments in this study can only be the 
means of true enl^htenmcnt — that is, means of attaining to intelligent ideas 
and correct views— so &r es it ia developed in the human mind in the same 
order of progress in which it proceeds fVom nature herself; from the very 
beginning. 



This arises wholly ttom tlie simple collocation and separation of several uni- 
ties. Ila primitive formula is evidently as has been slated. One and one make 
two, and one from two leaves one. Eveiy figure, whatever its value, is in 
itself only a mode of abbreviating this rudiraentaiy form of all computation. 
It is, however, important that the recollection of the primitive form of the rela- 
tions of numbers should not be weakened in the mind by the abbreviated 
means of arithmetic; but that they should, by means of tlie Ibrms in which the 
study is pursued, be eareliilly and deeply impressed upon it; and that all prog- 
ress in this department toward the end proposed should be founded upon tJiat 
deeply-sealed consciousness of the material relations, which lies at Uie basis of 
all anthmetia If this docs not happen, the very first means of att^dning 
intelligent ideas would be d^raded to a mere plan of memoiy and imagination, 
and thus made powerless for its real object. 

This must, of course, be the case ; for if for instance, we learn by role that 
three and four are seven, and then proceed to use this seven as if we really 
knew that three and four made it, we should deceive ourselves; for the inner 
trutb of the seven would not be m ua, since we should not be consdoos of the 
material basis which alone can give the empty words any truth for us. The 
fact is the same in all the departments of human knowledge. Drawing, in like 
manner, if not based upon the geometry from which it is deduced, loses that 
internal truthfulness, by means of which only it can, lead ns toward mtelUgent 

I be^, in the "Book Jot MoBiers," to endeavor to make upon the child that 
firm unpression of the relations of numbors, as such actual interchanges of more 
ajid less, as may be observed in objects discernible by the eye. The first tables 
of that work contain a series of objects intended to bring distinctly before the 



eyes of tbe chDdren the ideas of on 


w hre Ic p ten Then I lot the 


ebUdren select fhjm the pictures h 


a whi h p n one ; then the 


twos, threes, *c. Then I make th 


sam re a n lam h u te them by theh' 


fingers, or with peas, small stones 


h bei. mybeathand; 


and I daily renew the consciousne-a 


h umbers h dreds nd hundreds of 


times, by the division of words int 


11 es d ters h spelling-board. 



and asking, How many syllables has that word? IVhatia th. first? The sec- 
ond? &C. in this marmer the primitive form of all arithmetic becomes deeply 
impressed upon tho children's minds, by which means tliey become ^uniliar 
with the means of abbreviating it, by figures, with the full consciousness of 
their inner truth, before proceeding to the use of the figures without keeping this 
background of intuition before their eyes. Aside from tiie advantage of thus 
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making arithmetic a IraaiH for inteUigent ideas, it is incrediljlo how easy the 
study thus becomes, even to children, through tbia assured preparation of the in- 
tuition ; and experience ehows that the beginning eren is difficult only because 
this psychological rule is not used to the proper extent. I must, therefore, go 
somewhat more into detail upoo such of my rules aa are hero applicable. 

Besides the steps already mentioned, and after tiiem, I make use of the spell- 
ilig-tablets also aa a means of teaching aritbnietic. I call each tablet one, and 
begin with the child at a time when it can learn its letters, to instraot it in the 
knowledge of the relations of numbers, I lay down one tabletj and ask the 
child, "Are there many tablets?" He answers, "No; only one." Then I 
put one more, and aay, " One and one. How many is it? " The child answers, 
"One and one are two." And so I go on, adding only one at a time, then two, 
three, 4c,, at a time. 

When the child has thoroughly mastered the combinations of one and one, as 
far aa ten, and states them with entire facihty, I put the speUing-tablets before 
him in tlie same manner, but vary the question, and gay, " If you have two 
tablets, how many times one tablet hare you 7 " The chQd sees, reckons, and 
answers correctly, " If I have two tablets, I have twice one tablet." 
. When he has thus, by the hmited and oflen-rcpeated computation of their 
parts, gained a clear understanding of tie number of ones in each of the first 
nambera, tlie question is varied again, and he is asked, with the tablets in sight 
aa before, " How many times one are two 7 how many tones one are three 7 " 
Ac; and again, "How many times is one in two; in three? " ic When tlie 
child has thus become acquainted with the simplest rudimentary forms of addi- 
tion, multiplication, and diviaion, and intuition has enabled him (o master the 
essence of the proceasea, the next step is to make him thoroughly acquainted, 
in like manner, by intuition, with the rudimentary forms of subtraction. This 
is done aa follows ; — From the whole ten lableta together I take away one, and 
aak, "If you take away one from ten, how many remains?" The child reck- 
ons, finds nine, and answers, "If I take one away from ten, there remain nine." 
Then I take away another, and ask, "One less than nine ia how many? " The 
eliild reckons again, finds mne, and answers, "One less thaji nine is eight." 
And BO it proceeds to the end. 

This mode of explaining arithmetic can be practiced by means of the follow- 
ing series of figures : — 

I 11 11 11 Ac 
1 111 111 111 Ac 
I 1111 1111 1111 4c 

When the additions in one of these columns are finished, they may be used 
for subtraction; e. g. : — 

If one and two are three, and two and three make five, and two and five 
make seven, ic., up to twenty-one; then two tablets may be removed, and the 
question asked, " Two less than twenty-one is how many 7 " and so on, until 
none are le^ 

The knowledge of the greater or lees number of objects, which is awakened 
in the child by the laying betbre him of actual movable bodies, is strengthened 
again by the use of arithmetical tablea, by means of which the same succes- 
sions of relations are set before him in lines and points. These tables are used 
as guides, in reference to computing with real objects, aa the spelling-book is in 
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coDnection with writing words on the blackboard ; and when the child has pro- 
ceeded as far, in reckoning with real objects, as these tables, which are entirely 
based on intuition, his apprehension of the actual relations of numbers wiE 
have become ao strengthened, tliat the abbreviated modes of proceeding by the 
usual figures, even without the inieition of objects, will be incredibly easy lo 
him, while his mind will have been preserved from error, defects, and fanciful 
instruetiona. Thus it may be said, with strict correctness, that such a study of 
arithmetic is exclusively an exerdse of the reason, and cot at all of the memo- 
ly, nor any meohaaical routine practice ; but the result of the clearest and most 
definite ictuitions, and leading to nothing except to intelligent ideas. 

But as increase and decrease takes place, not only by increase and decrease 
of the number of angle objects, but by the division of single objects into sev- 
eral parts, there thus arises a second form of arithmetic, or, rather, a method is 
offered by which each single object may itself be made the ta^s of an infinil* 
partition of itself) and an infinite diviaon into single parts existing within it. 

And as, m the previous form of arithmetic, the number one was taken as the 
starting-point for the increase and decrease in the number of single objects, and 
as the basis of the intuitional knowledge of all their diangea, in like manner a 
figure must be found in the second form of arithmetic which shall occupy the 
same place. It must be infinitely divisible, &ai all its parts alike ; a figure by 
wliich the parts in fractional arithmetic, each first as part of a whole, and again 
as independent, undivided unities, may l>e brought before the intuition in such 
a way that every relation of a fraction to its integer may be presentod to the 
child's eye as definitely and accurately as, by our meliiod, in the simple form 
of arithmetic, the number one was seen by him to be distinctly contained three 
times in three. 

No figure will serve this purpose except the equilateral square. 

By means of this figure we can place before the eye of the child the relation 
of the parts to unity ; that is, the progressive series of fractions, beginning with 
the universal startii^-point of all increase and decrease, the number one, with 
as much distjnctness as we formerly set befbre him in a sensible form the in- 
crease and decrease of whole unities. I have also prepared an intuitional tabic 
of fractions, in eleven columns, each consisting of tfln squares. The squares in 
the first eoluran are whole, those in the second are divided info two equal parts, 
those in the third into three, &c., as &r as ten. This simply-divided table is 
followed by a second, in which these simple intuitional divisions are continued 
in a further progression. The squares, whiob in the first table are divided into 
two equal parts, are now divided into two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, four- 
teen, siirteen, eighteen, and twenty paris ; those in the next column into three, 
si!c, nine, twelve, Ac 

As this intuitional alphabet consists of geometrical fbrms, which are derived 
from the tenfold subdivision of an equilateral square, it is evident tliat we have 
established a common source for the alphabet of intuition, and this arithmetictJ 
alphabet ; or, rather, that we have established such a harmony between the 
elementary means of instruction in form and number, that our geometrical 
fbrms are made the primary basis of the relations of numl>era, and the fimdar 
mental relations of numbers, on the other hand, the primary basis of the geo- 
metrical forms. 

In this manner we arrive at the conclusion that we can not teach children 
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arithmetic, under our method, except bj the use of tbe same alphabet wLidi 
we lued previously aa an. alphabet oi intuition in the more restrtcted sense; 
that ia, aa a basis lor measuring, writing, and drawii^. 

The child's apprehension of tlie actual malerial relations of all fractions will 
become so clear by Hie use of this table, ttat tlie study of fractions in the usual 
figures, as in the case oi" the arithmelio of int^ers, will bocome incredibly easy. 
Experience shows that by this method the children arrive four or five years 
earher at a proper Eicility by this method tMn could possibly be the case without 
its use. These eiereiaes also, as well as Ihe previous ones, preserve t!ie child's 
mind Irom confusion, omissions, and ianciflil instructions ; and in this respect 
also it may be said, with distinctness, that this mode of studying arithmetic is 
exclusively a training of the reason ; in no sense a mere exercise of memory, 
nor any rouline mechanical process. It is the result of the dearest and moat 
definite intuitions; and leads, by an easy path, through correct understanding, 

[The following " Course of Instruction " pursued in the Normal and 
Model Schools of the British Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile 
School Society, on Gray's Inn Road, London, presents some interesting 
applications, as well as ynodiflcationa, of Pestalozzi's methods of element- 
ary instruction asset forth in the foregoing extracts from"jS<>M Oer- 
trade Teachei Mer ChiWen." ] 
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CouEBB of Imbtrhotion for lie TEACHKtts in training at the Home and Coumul 
Infant and Juvkkilk School Socikty. 
L SoEiPTDEE. — The aalhenlicity ottlie Bible anil the evidences of CHiriatianity; 
a general view of the different books of the Bible ; a daily Scripture text with re- 
marks, chiefly of a practical nature ; instruction in the most imjmrtant doctrines of 
the Bible to promote real reli^on, the lessons especially bearing upon the duties 



IV. HuMBEB. — Mental oriUimetic 

V. Form. — Lines and angles ; soperiicies ; solids. 
VL Natubal HisroBj, — Mammals; birds ; plants, 
VIL Elementabv Deawinq. — For the cultivation of taste and 

VIIL Vocal Music — Singing ; the notation of music 

IX. Gkoob.ipky. — A general view of the world; England and its colomes; 
Palestine. 

X. Objects. — The psrta, qualitJeB, and ases of common objects; the easential 
properties of matter. 

XI — Educational Lessons. — Principles of education as founded on the nature 
of children ; on the government of children, and moral training ; on subjects for 
lessons ; on graduated instruction ; on methods of teaching ; on writing and giving 
lessons. 

XII. Phtsical 
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It ia deemed UDDecessaiy to give any sjUabua of the courses of urdinarv in- 
etmctJon, but the following ajllabus of lessons on the principles and practice of 
early education, is annexed, as it shows what is in some degree peculiar to this in- 
stitution. 

Firai Coarie. 
It is a distinctive feature at this course that the ideas are cliiefly gained froni 
examples presented to llie students. The lessons are maiidy expl^iatory of the 
exaJuples. 

I. lesson on the daily routine_.of employment in the Institution. The instrue- 
tions by tlie committee for students. General rules and reguktions, 
IL Examination and analysis of lessons from " Model Lessons," viz. : — 
LessouB on objects, Part I p. 61-93. 
color, Part I. p. 149-167. 
animals, Part 1 p. 160-166. 
" number, Part 1 p. 108-140. 

Scripture Lessons, Fu^ IIL p. 1-28. 



it sketches of 



1. On a shell or leaf, aco 
3, Copper or iron . 

3. Tea or sealing wax 

4. Vinegar or ink . 
6. Eecapitulatloa 

6. Parchment 
1. Cloth 



9! 1^ or rice . 

10. Recapitulation. 

11, A candle or hammer 
13. A turnip or acorn 



IS Bubjeets, after the e: 






lead. 
' " a rose-leaf. 

' " honeycomb. 

' " a butterfly. 

10. jktcupituiauuu. 

IL — Ott Animalt. 

]. Sbeep , model — hare. S. Ooat . model — cow. 

IIL— On Color. 

1. The color blue . model — red % Color yellow . model — green. 

IV. LesBtMB in which " Practical Kemarks " form the lext-boolt. 

V. On the art of questioning children, and on the differeut methods of giring 



it lessons in full, according to models 



lessons. 

The students aflerwards draw 01 

VL On (he best method of drawing out children's observation upon the objetta 

around them, and upon tlie circumstances in which they are placed, and 

on fixing the knowledge so gained in the mind. 
Vn, Hie characteristics of young children that must be kept in view mid acted 

npon, in order to secure their attention, to interest them in their lessons, 

and to gain ascendency over them. 

1. Love of aolJvity, 

2. Lore of imitation. 

B. CurioBity, or love of knowle^e. 
4. Susceptibility to kindness and sympathy. 
6. Deficiency in Uie power of attention, 
6. The love of frequent change. 
T. Tbe force of early association. 

8. Dispoadon to repeat the means by which Uiey have once at- 
tained Iheir ends. 
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Tin. On the senses, and the use to he made of tlicni in earlj education. 

IX The gallery ]e3Sons giTCO to the children of the preparatory or practicuig 

Bchools, as to the subjects, tlie manner of tieatii^ them, and (heir bear- 
ing upon the education of the children. 

First Preparatory School. — 1. Fona — let step. 
3. Color— 1st and Had step. 

3. Size— Ist 8te>. 

4. Actions — 1st step, 

6. Human body — Ist step. 

6. Objects — Ist step. 

t. Humber — 1st step, 

8. Religious inslmcUon— lat step. 

8. Sounds — 1st step. 

Second Preparatory School. — I. Form — 2nd step. 

2. Color— 3rd and 4 th step. 

3. Size — 2nd step. 

4. Actions— 3nd step. 

5. Place — 1st step. 

6. Objects — 2nd step. 

7. Animala — 2nd step. 

a Humber— 2nd and 8rd step. 

9. Moral instruction — 2nd step. 

10. Keligioua instniction — 2nd step. 

11. Sounds — 2nd step. 

X A general view of the different subjects of instruction in the preparatory 

schools, with a view ti> lead the students to draw from them principles 
and plans of teaching. 

Second Cowse. 
L Insliuctions on familiar or conversational lessons, and on the subjects chosen 

for these lessons, in the preparatorf schools. 
IL Analysis of lessons in " Model Lessmis." 



.. Form, Part II. p. 1 
ji boify, I 
1. A flower, Part It p. 66-76. 



!. The human boijy. Part I. p. 24-60. 



4. Scripture lessons, Part IL p. 1-21. 
6. Bible esamioation, Part II. p. 136-132. 
IIL Drawing up sketclies of lessons in writing, according lo a given modeL 
first, singly, and then in a series or course. 
Objects. 

1. On sugar, after the model of the lesson on bread. 

2. Spices and liquids " " corns, 
S. Leather and silh " " cotton. 

Animab. 
1, On a tiger . . , Model— A pheasant 
S. The elephant and the cat . " A pig. 

8. Different iinds of teeth . " Different kinds of 

of animals. 

" Hand and foot 
iture Ul-astrationa. 
Model — The rainbow. 
The vine. 
3. Fishermen of Galilee " The shepherds of Judieft. 

Scriptfire Narratitiet. 

1. On the Prodigal Sod, and on ) Model — Joseph's forgiveness 

2. The Brazen Serpent , , J of bja brethren. 
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8. Dayid'fl Tenaration for his King " Solomon's respect 
fur liis mollier. 

4. The Nobleman's Son. " Mark z. i6 to 62. 

In Series or Courte. 

1. A variety of sketches, filter the model of the lesson on 

2. A series of sketchea on a given suhject " on 

prayer, At, as m " Model LesKons," Part IIL p. 24, Ac. 

5. A graduated series of skelchea on the " on s 

same subjects strair, a cat, ^ 

i. On the subjects appointed for lessons -weekly at the diSer- 
ent galleries. 
IV. Writing out lessons in full on Bpecined subjects — As 

1. To develop the idea of Inodorous. 

2. " " Pliable. 

3. " " Tasteless. 

4. " " Soluble and fusible. 

6. " " Seinitrauapareni 
6. " " Elastic 

'I. ' " Aromatic 

8. " " Natural and artificiaL 

9, " " LesEon wi aii elephant 

10. " " Comparison of the cow and pig. 

11. " " A piece of poetry. 

12. " " The rainbow. 

13. " " Tbo addition or subtraction of 8. 

14. " " Ei^lanation of the terras — sum, remainder, 

product, quotient. 

15. " " Substance of lesson X. in Rraner's "Lessons 

16. " " On the illustration of the general truth, "God 

is angry with t]ie wicked every day." 
AVe,— The nnrnber of sketches and lessons which ihe students are enabled to 
draw out during Uieir training of course depends upon their ability and upon the 

Erevious education tliey have received. Some of these lessons are examined pub- 
cly, that fheir excellencies or errors may be pointed out fur the unprovcment of 
the class, the name of the writer being witliheld. 

V. — Gallerg Zeasons.— With refiycnce to the Gallery Lessons, instructiom 
are given on the following points i — 

1. llie sketch. 

2. The subject-matter. 
8. The sununaiy, 

4. Tlie application of a moral snbject 

6. On maintaining order and interest 

6. The eienns« of (he minds of the children, and the knowledge gtUDe<L 

1. The manner of tlie teacher. 

8. Voice — pronunciation. 

9. Importance of attention to Ihe wTiote gallery of children. 

10. On the use to be made of incidental circurasfances. 

11. On the questions to the children, 

12. Mechanical plans. 

VI — On the subjects taught in the schools, their suitaUlity to tbo childran, 
and the mode of treating (hem : — 

1. Color, 

2. Form. 
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«, Number, 

1, Placa, BB preparatory to get^aphy. 

6. Sauniis, as preparatory to eingii^ and the notation of moHiiL 

9. Objects, indudaig modBla of common utenala. 

10. Teaching by pictures of commoa objects, and drawing otjecta befioe 

11. The human body, 

13. Animals. 

18. Moral instracUon. 

14. K«Mou9 inatructioa 

IB. Teadiing pieces of poetry. 
16. Drawing and writing. 
11. Reading and spelling. 

15. Language, including cMQpo^tion, grammar, and the explanation of 

19. Number, form atid language, as the elements of intellectual instnic- 

20. Summary of the principles learnt in considering the snbjecta of lessons 

for infills. 

21. Drawing out sketches of the different methods of giring lesEona, and 

the uses to be made of them, allowing which &re bad and which are 
good, and those suilabla (o different subjects. 
vn — Miscellaneous: — 

1. A course of educational mott<>e9. 

2. On intuitive knowledge and early development. 

3. On principles and piajis of education. 

4. Anecdotes of occurrences in the flchool, brought forward with a view 

to form right principles of moral training and intellectual develop- 

ntleiu- 



Tliird CouTte. 
L — The practice of the school-room, and Uie prindplee on which it should be 

regulated : — 
The Echool-roum and its apparatus, including library, collection of otgecta 

Ac 
The opening and general arrangements of a school 
Attendance, and the best method of raising and filling a schooL 
Admission payment, and first treatment of children. 
General order and qnietiiess. 

The physical state of tlie cliildren, health, cleanliness, ueatncse. 
The exercises of the school-room Mid play-ground. 
Tlie division of time, and tlie snbjecla of lessons in a schooL 
Modes of leading elder scholare to wort, iudependentlj of the masler"* 

direct teacbuig. 
The government of a school with respect to its spirit and plana. 
The influence of iiumburs in teaching and moral training. 
Bewards, punishments, emnlation. 

Assistance, including paid assistants and monitors; the monitorial system. 
The defects and advantages of the individual, and sunultaneoua methods of 
' the use of the ellipses. 



n. — pMnts respecting teachers ■. — 

The intellectual and moral qualifications of a teadier, and the drcumslancea 

which affect him in bis labors. 
The conduct of teachers to parents, committees, inspectors, and the public 
The means by which teachers may cany on their own improvement. 
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HL — On the mental and moral coDsdtution of children with referenM to tht 
principles on which education should be baaed : — 
Menial. 
The variouB operations of the mind, intellectual and moral, and the 'viadom 

and goodness of God which thev display. 
The dependence of one intellectual Acuity upon another, and the neceaatj 

for the orderly and progressive development of the whole. 
The intellectual diversilies of duldren, and the method of troayng each 
variety of character. 

Moral. 
The importance of moral truning on a religioua basis, showing how tha 

Bible should be our guide. 
Diversitiea in the moml character of chQdren, and the method of Ireating 

Attachments of children. 

Ajiger, and the treatment of passionate ctiildren. 

Quarrelsome children. 

Children disposed to injure and destroy. 

Cunning children. 

Covetous children. 

Fear, and its use and abuse, as a means of discipline ivith children. 

Firmness, and its tendency to become obstinacy. 

The love of distinction and applause. 

The cultivation of benevoJence. 

The senile of right and wrong. 

Beapect. 



Tht Gtaduoled Courie of Instraction pursatd in the Model Schools. 

I. Religious iNSTRircnoM. — ls( step: Jfoi-o/ Jmpr«ssionj.—Tlie children of (his 
gallery are very young, direct religious instruction can scarcely be attempted at 
first, but their moral senee is to be cultivated, and moral habits formed. For in- 
stance, little acts of obedience are to be required from them — their conduct to- 
wards each other ri^ulated, and little conversational lessons are to be given upon 
the kindness of their parents and teachers, with a view to develop the feeling of 
love, and to instruct them in their duties. 

2nJ ilep ; First Ideas of God. — The object, as the children advance, is to pro- 
dnce the first impressions of their Heavenly Father — to lead them to feel some- 
iriiat of hia power from its manifeatntioa in those works of his with which &ey 
are ^miliar ; and somewhat of lu9 benevolence, by comparing it with the lova 
ehowD them by tlieir parents and friends. 

3rd step : A Scripture Print. — The story to bo gathered from the picture, by 
directing the attention of the children to it, and by questiraiing them. A portion 
of the ^ripture should be given, that the children may connect the narralave with 
the Bible, and receive it as Divine instruction. Tlie children should also be en- 
couraged to mate their remarira, by which the teacher may ascertain how far 
their ideas are correct. The otgect of (he lesson should be to make a reli^ous 
and moral impressum. 

4(A slep : Scripture f^anahves. — The incidents or characters should be chose 
with a view to inculcate some important truth or inSuenllnl precept. Elliptical 
teaching should be introduced to help the chitdr^ to receive the story as a whole, 
and to sum up the le^on. In ^ving these lessons, the story itself ahoutd be either 
rend frool the Bible, or partly read and partly narrated, and pictures only used 
oeca^onaQj, to illustratoand throw interest into the subject Teacliers ought well 
to consider the different positions that pictures should occupy in the different stages 
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bines of Cliriatiamty. For instance, ain. ita nitore, ultroductiim info the world, its 
consei^uBncea, and the remedj- provided for it in tlie sacrifice of the ^viour. As 
the childrea advance, some lessons to be given to illiutrate the natural history of 
the Bible. 

Note. — In the first or early leaaons on Scripture narrativea, the truth or pre- 
cept should be drawn from the atorj by the children. In the later lessons, die 
precept or religious truth or duty may be stated as the subject of the leason, and 
the children required to discover irliat Siuiptiire narrstirea iUuslrate the tru th or 
precept they sae considering. 

6th itep. — A course from the Bible, or a. course on the Natural Histsry of the 
Bible. On Monday, Scripture geography. 

II. Objectb. — \H step. — Distuiguiahiug or naming three orfour common ob- 
jects, and telling their uses ; or distinguishing and naming the parta of common 
otjecta, and atating their usea. 

2«dstep. — On£ Object chosen that exhibits in a remarkable degree some par- 
ticular quality, that tiae idea of that quality may be developed. Another, having 
distinct parU, which the children are to discover, and of which they are told the 

ird itep ; Oaf Object. — The children to find out the qualities that can be dis- 
covered by the senses alone ; alao to distinguish and name the parta. 

ilh step : Misctllansou^ Objects, Metals, MaHhs, Mquida, &c. One Object.— 
The children to extend their observations to quahties, beyond those which are hn- 
mediately discoverable by the senaea. A little limple informatmn to be given at 
tliis eti^e on the natural history or manuiacture ol^ the object, after the children's 
observation has been caJJed out. 

6th step : Several objectn. — The children to compare them, and point out their 
pmnts of resemblance and difference. 

IIL Toia. — Model toys of kitchen utensils, common carpenters' tools, iic., 
naming them, and tellmg or ahowing tbwr usea. 

IV. PioTuasa. — 1«( ttcp. — Groups of objects or single figures, — naming and 
talking about them. 

ind »tep. — Part of the leasMi to be on the recollection of a picture used in a 
former lesson— part on a picture of common objecta. 

T. HuuAM Bonv. — 1)( step. — Distinguishing the principal parta of the human 
body, the teacher naming fhem ; or the children eierdsing any part of the body 
as directed. Tliia lesson should be accompanied with considerable action, to ani- 
mate the children. 

3nJ step. — Distinguiehing the secondary parts of the body. This lesson to be 
extended to the parta of tlie principal parts of the human body, tlie teacher con- 
tinuing to name them : a good deal of action atill to be uaed. 

Zrdstep. — Distinguishing the mwIs of the priudpal parts of the human body — 
the children naming them, and telUng their uses. 

VL FoE«. — 1«( step. — Distinguishing the patterns of shapes fbr the purpose of 
developing the idea of form — the cliildren to distinguish them — no names being 

ind step. — The cliildren continuing to select the patterns of shapes, according 
to the one shown ; when perfect in this, they may select all those that have the 
same number and kind of edges, and the same number of comers. 

%rd step. — The children to determine tlie number of sides and cornera in planes, 
whether the sides are straight or curved ; also to learn the names of the planes. 

ilh step. — A solid is shown, and the chibdren select all those that resemble it 
in some points; the names of the solids are not to be given. The letters of the 
alphabet to be examined, and the number and direction of their lines to be deter- 
mined. 

B(A step. — To determine the length of different measures, learn their names, and 
practice the mtroductory lessons on Forni in "Model Lessons," port II. 

tthttep. — The course of lessons on Form in "Model Lessons," part II. 

Vn. AuiuALa — 1j( step : A Domestic Animal. — A picture or a stuffed speci- 
meti may be shown. The children to be encouraged in tolkhig about it, to sav 
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what Uiey ohserve or Imow, wiUiout refereiire to any aniingeratDt, the sim of the 
instruction being to elicit oWrvation, la culdvate the power of expression, and 
eapecially to encourage humane and benevol^t feehngs towards the mfeiior crea- 
tion. At this stage it ie well BometJmeB to allow the cliildren themselves to pro- 
jiose the animal that they are to talk about. 

2nd step : A Domestic Animal, — Children !o name its parts, color, size, and 
appearance. An attempt shonld be made in thia stage, at a little arrangement oi 
trie subject, but it shoulil not be too rigidly required. One principal object should 
he (o encour^e humane and beneTolent feelings towards the lower animals. 

Srd step : A Domestic jljiimai.-— Children to describe the uses of domestic ani- 
mals, their different actions, and with what limb they perform aaj action, the 
sounds Uiey make, our duties with respect to lliem, Ac These alternate weekly 

4th siq) : Animals and Hainan Body. — Tlie cliildreu to describe where tlie 
different parts of the hanmn body are situated, and to compare those parts with 
the parts of animals, ptnntjng out in ^riiat they are alike, in wliat they dil&r, and 
how fitted to the habits and wants of man, or of the different animals. See course 
ill ■* Model Lessuns,^^ part L 

6th step : Wild Animals. — Children to tell their parts, color, eiae, and appear- 
ance ; to point out how particularly distbiguished, and to learn eomething of their 
balMta and residence ; being led tfl perceive how the animal is fitted by the Al- 
mighty for its habita and locality. 

VIII. PtAsia.— Isi sigi.— Hajnhig Uie parts of plants, and telling Iheir astn 
to man as food. Ac. 

2ad step. — See course in " Model Lessons." part IL 

IX. NuMEEE. — Isl step: First Idea q/" JVwMiAtT.— The idea of Wie numbers 
from 1 to 5 or G, to be developed by the use of the bail frnme and miscellaneous 
objecla, as exemjjMed m Reiner's introductory lesson, " Lessons on Humber," re- 
prmted, by permission of the author, for tlie use of the teachers of IJie institution, 
ui " Papers on Arithemetjo ;' to which may be added many additional esercisea, 
such as those in the 1st and 2nd sections of " Arithmetic far young Children." Ac. 

2«d step : First Idea ofNitmier, — The idea of the numbers from 6 to 10 to be 
developed by the use of the hall trame, as before ; also the first and second exer- 
cises in " Model Lessons," part i., to be used as directed in tJiat work. 

Zrd ilep : AdMtiaa and SvitraeHtm.— The remaimng exercise under section I., 
also the whole of the exercises on subtraction in the same work. 

ith step. — The more difficult exenascs in " Model Lessons." pait L. Ac, acooo*- 
panied by selected exercises from " Arithmetic Bar Children." 

B/A step : The Four Simple Males, — Exercises on the four simple rules, In num- 
ber from 10 \o 100. from " Papers on Arithmetic," and " Lessons on Number •" 
also simple explanations of the rules, leading the children to think of the opera- 
tion Uiey have been performing ; also, by numerous exercises, to lead them to 
perceive some of the general properties ot number. 

X. CotoB. — 1st step. — Selecting colors according to a pattam shown, and ar- 
ranging colors, no names being used. 

^Hasten, — learning the names of the different colore, and selecting them when 
called for by name. 

3rd step. — Distinguiahing and naming colors and ehades of colore, and pro- 
ducing exunples thim surrounding objects ; with exercises on beads of different 

4th step. — Distinguishing and naming shades of color, and producing examples 

hth step, — The lessons in this step to be given on a sptdfic color ; the children 
are also to learn from seeing them mixed, how (he secondary colors are produced 
from the primary. 

XI. Dhawino. — From the age of the juveniles, and also from drawing not 
coming under the head of " Gallery Lessons," the following course of exercises can- 
not be so well arranged into stages for the various schools. It is also thought 
desiralde tliat rate of the courses of lessons should be presented ' 
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f(wm, Uiat the extent and Tarietj of aierdse whwh they are intended to pre to 
the mind may be observed. The coorees foml two eeriea of exercises, commenced 
ia Ihe intanVsclisol, and completed in the jurenile-eohool, 

First Series — 3b Exerdse the Eye aione. 

Meatming relalively. — Let the children def ermine lie relative length of lines 

dmvn in the same direcdou on the slate, L e., which is longest, which ia shortest, 

Ac. Whenever there ia a difference of opinion, prove wlK) ia correct, by mea- 

Determiiie the relative length of lines drawn in different directions on the 

Determine the relnUve distances between dots made on the slal«. 

Determine the relative difference of the distances between different parallel 

Determine the relative size of aisles. 

Determine the relative degree of inclinntion of lines from (he perpendicular — 
firaf, by comparing them with a perpendicular line, drawn on another part of tlie 
alale — and afterwards without this asMsfanee. 

The same exercise with horizontal lines. 

Determine the relative aize of drcles, and then ef portions of circles. 

Children called out to divide straight hnea, drawn m dieferent direcfjona, into 
2, 3, 4, Ac, equal or given parts, the others to state their opinions as (o the cor- 
rectness with which the operation has been done. 

The above exercise repeated with curved linea in different du^ctbna. 

ICoTK. — Several of the above exercises may be applied to the lengths, 4c., of 
the oWecta and pictures in the room. 

Meaivrivg Vy current Standards. — The teacher to give the children the idea of 
an inch, nail, quarter of a yard, fbat,.ha!f a yard, and yard, which, at iirst, should 
a conspicuous place, for the whole el" ■■-■■- 



Note. — These exercises should be continued uniil the eye can decide with 
tolerable accuracy. 

Determining the length of lines combined in various rectiUnear geometrical 

Determining the circumference or girth of various objects. 

Determining diatancea ef greater extent, such aa the floor and walls of the 
room, the playground, itc, Ac. 

Measuring by any given Standard. — Measuring Hzes, heights, lengths, Ac, by 
any given sbmdari!^ 

How oflen a given standard will occupy any given space, with reaped lo su- 

Seamd Series — To Mxereise both the Eye and Sand. 

Before commendng these ezerdaea, it would be advisable to give the children 
instructitai (in a chiss around Qie large slate) with regard to the manner of holding 
the pencil, the positirai of the hand in drawing lines in various directions. This 
will be found to diminish the labor of attending to each individual separately. In- 
strucdon aa to the position ef the body may be left till the children ore placed at 
the deaiis. 

Note. — The standard measures, uaed previously, should be painted on the 
walls, at placed conspicuously before the clasa in some manner, both horizontally 
and-perpOTdicularly, in order to accustom the children lo them. 

The children to practice drawing straight lines in different directions, ^ndually 
increamng them in length. First perpendicular, second horizontal, third right ob- 
lique, fourth left oblique. 

To draw linea of given lengths and direotiona. 

To divide the lines they draw into given parts. 

To draw curved hnes in different directions, gradually increasing in size. 

To try hew many angles they can make with 2, 3, 4, Ac., linea. 
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To tiT ^liat lliej can make of 3, 3, i, Sm., corred lines. Thea proceeding to 
Bopies ; first copying those formed of str^ght lines, then those of curved lines. 

To draw from copies. 

Note. — In the course of formirg figures out of straight and Curved lines, the 
children should be taught to make tlie letters of the alphabet 

XIL Geobraphv. — 1 H iCep, — The course consists of the following eeries of les- 
sons; 1. The cardmal points. 2. The semi-cardinal points. 8. The necessity of 
having fixed points. 4. The relative positioa of oqects, S. The boundaries of 
tlie stmool-room. 6. The boandaries of me playground. 1. The relative distances 
of the parts and objects of the school-room. 8. The relative ifcfances of the parts 
and furniture of the school-room marked on a map, drawn on the large slate or 
binck board with chalh, beftire the children. 8. The scale of a map. 10. Ilia 
relative positions and distances of different places on a map of the oeighbDriiood 
11. The map of England 12. The map of the Holy I,ani 
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During that happieat period of Pestalozzi's career, his labors at Barg- 
dorf, he sketched out many rough drafts of lessons, to be filled up by 
his assistants, in their cliiss room eserciscs, as a sort of encyclopedia of 
social science. Many of these fragments came into the possession of 
Kriisi, who, after the death of Pestalozzi, edited and published them 
under the title of " Paternal Instriictions, a Bequest of Father Pesta- 
lozzi to His Pupils." Wc gise a few cstra«ts from Biber'a Tolnme. 

Aimsgimng. 

"The best alms \s lliat which enables the receiver to cease heg^ng." 
Changing. 

" Cbange, my child, change all that Ihon doest and pecfocmest, until thoa hast 
perfected it, and thoa be fully eatieiied with it. Chango not thyself, however, 
like a weathercock, with every wind ; but change thyeelf bo that thou maycet 
become better and noUer, and that all that thou doest may be ever more excellent 
and perfect. No such change will ever cduse thee to repent." 
Baking. 

"Baking is, like all cooking, a fruit of civilization. The savage knows of no 
preparation of his food; lie eats every thing raw, like flie brutfs, and, accordingly, 
ho eats it, like them, witb brnlal greediness. A wise diet of meat and drink is 
only possible when the food is prepared by art, and it is then only that man can 
guard himself ag^nst the voracity of the animal. Baking, therefore, and every 
other sort of cooking, is a fer more important budneas than it appears to be at 
lirst sight. It procures to us the most wholesome of all nutriments — that bread 
which, as a common necessary of life, we daily ask of God, in the most sublime 
of all prayetB." 

Balking. 

" By bathing we cleanse ourselves from bodily impm'ities ; the imparities of the 
Eoul, however, are not removed either by common or by consecrated water, but 
only by a renovation of mind in bith and love." 
Quaking. 

"■ The most violent quaking, which causes honses and cities to i^ in ruins, and 
winch shakes even the foundations of the monnt^ns, is that terrible convnlaion 
of Datnre which we call an earthquake ; but inlinitely more ternbte is the secret 
quaking of a guilt-laden sonl, at the prospect of the inevitable discovery and pun- 
ishment of its crimes." 

Beginning, 

"The beginning of every thing precedes its eiistcncc and its oflntinuation. 
Tlie first day of creatimi was the beginning of the world. From the beginning 
God hath set forth his almighty power, his wisdom, and goiidntss, m :ill that he 
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Las made. From &s be^nning, the hand of hia provideuoe has ordained the 
destiiues of maokitid ; it has ordained tby deEliDy aleo, my cbild. Rejoice, 
therefore, anil put thy trust in him, who is, and was, and eliall be, the evertaBting 
God." 

Bowing and Bending. 

"Man, the only ereatnra that carries his head so erect, ahouM ha never bow 
it 1 Verily, he does ! For God has deeply impressed npon his heart the (eeling 
of his weakness, and a reretential awe for all that is great sud lofly. His bead 
is involuQlarily bowed down under the oppreeNve consciouEness of tiis guilt. His 
eye sinks in gralitnde Ijefore the saver of bis life, his wife, hie child. Verily, 
verily, it was no art that bent the knee of the first man who prostrated himself in 
the dust at the eight of the rising son. It was God within him, who thns laid 
bimlow; and he rose more humanized in his feelings, than if he had proudly 
faeed its bright beam. But the wort of God is defiled in the bowings and bend- 
inga of hypocrisy, by which human nature is as much degraded as it is elevated 
and ennobled by pious adoration, lowly modesty, ant) kneeling gratitnde." 
Bloiaaming. 

"Touth, thou season of blossoms, how fiiir thou art! But, remember thatlhy 
charms are destined quickly to pass away. Thou canst not ripen, unless they 
vanish. Therefore, value thou the lasting fruits of life above the fleeting beanty 
of its blossoms." 

Thanking. 

' Good men and good tilings, my child, cause joy to the man of |iare heart, 
even though he derive no benefit iVom them ; bat when he is benefited by thcm^ 
bis joy ia increased. He then seeks the author of all goodness and of all joy ; 
and, when he has found him, his voice is drowned in the overflowing of his feel- 
ings. Tears glisten in his eyes. These, my child, are the thanks of the heart, 
which elevate and ennoble the soul. Whoever thanks not God, deserves not to be 
called man ; and whoever thanks not his fellow-men, is unworthy of all the good 
which God bestoivs npon him through the hand of man." 
Thinking. 

"Thinking leads men to knowledge. He may see and hear, and read and 
learn whatever he please, and as much as he please ; be will never know any of 
it, eicept that which be has thought over, that which, by thinking, he has made 
the property of his mind. Is it then saying loo much, if I say that man, by 
thinking only, becomes truly man. Take away thought from man's life, and 
whatremMnsI" 

TkreaUning. 

" It is a misfortune if one man threaten another. Either he is corrupt who 
does it, or ho who requires it." 

Failing. 

" All men &il, and manifold are their faiUngs. Nothing is perfect under the 
sun. But, unless a man despise himself, he will nut think lightly of any of Us 
Mings." 

Refining. 

" Man wishes to have things not only good, but shining ; therefore is there so 
much refining in the world. Silver, gold, iind elecl are polished ; the finesl silk. 
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tha sofleet wool, the clearest cotton, the mellowest tints, the iiioa*, exquitite fra- 
grandes, the most delicat* soimda, tlie most delidous apLcBB, and the most luiuri- 
ouB pillowH are preferred. But where human natui'a has attained the gcealest 
refinement of sense, a man of nerve is hardly to be found. The highest degree 
<rf this refinemenl is generally the pfnnl from which the decline of individuals and 
natjona takes its beginning. 

" The builder, who wishes to erect a durable structure, mnst do it with stroug 
timber; ho must not, by sawing and planing, make bis bearers aud planks so 
thin as to render them unfit for the purpose toe which they are intended. And in 
the same way, parents and teacliets ought never to refine the children, nor gov- 
ernments the nations, to such a point as to make them lose the strength of their 
limbs, the freshness of their cheeks, and the muscle of their arms." 
Darlctning. 

" The setting of the sun darkens the earth ; and the fmling of hope the soul 
of man. ^Thy, then, is tt that every hope of man is not daily renewed, tike that 
of Uie rising sun. It is well that he should not forever set his hr^ upon outward 
things { but seek his repose and his happiness within himself, in those tilings 
which do not rise and set daily, like the sun of this earth." 
Hoping. 

" Hopng and waiting make many a fool. And are we, then, not to hope at 
all J How unhappy would man be without that beam of hope which, in suHer- 
ing aod sorrow, sheds light through the darkness of his soul. But his hope 
must be intelligent. He must not hope where there is no hope. He maaC loalc 
at the putt iBiIha eieady eye, in order to know what he may hope of the future." 
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